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PREFACE. 


It  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  that  much  of  our  comfort 
and  happiness  depends  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  this  wondrous 
anatomy  of  ours.  Greatly  do  “■  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  ” 
affect  and  influence  our  temporal  interests.  To  be  rightly  informed, 
therefore,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Human  Frame ; the  form 
and  position  of  its  various  parts ; the  nature  of  its  tissues  and 
organs ; their  modes  of  growth  and  operation ; and  of  the  different 
functions,  on  the  due  performance  of  which  depend  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  whole  system,  should  constitute  a portion  of  our 
elementary  education.  Yet  how  few  there  arc  who  take  the  slightest 
trouble  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mere  outlines  of  anatomy, 
and  the  first  principles  of  pathology,  and  materia  mcdica  ; to  obtain 
that  “ little  learning”  which  is  not  a “ dangerous  thing;”  to  enable 
them  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  disease  ; to  make 
proper  sanitary  arrangements ; and  to  resort  at  once  to  the  best 
means  and  remedies  in  those  emergencies  which,  from  accident  or 
sickness,  arc  constantly  arising. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of 
information,  on  the  subject  of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  which 
it  is  desirable  a non-professional  person  should  obtain,  and  to  do  this 
in  as  simple  and  clear  a manner  as  possible.  The  aim  has  been  to 
produce  a book  that  shall  be  in  very  truth  “ The  Family  Doctor,” 
suitable  for  ready  reference  in  all  those  numerous  cases  in  which  it 
is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a Surgeon, 
or  Physician,  whose  aid  should  ever  be  sought  when  there  is  really 
an  occasion  for  it. 


YUl 


PREFACE. 


There  is  at  present  no  lack  of  works  professing  to  have  the  same 
object  in  view,  but  they  arc  mostly  large  and  costly,  and  do  not 
come  within  the  means  of  the  many,  to  whom  such  information  is 
useful ; and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  too  professional  and  technical 
to  be  of  much  service  to  the  large  class  for  whom  we  write,  even  if 
they  were  not  too  expensive  to  be  purchased.  Our  aim  is  utility,  in 
its  widest  signification.  W e write  for  the  million,  and  we  desire  to 
make  our  manual  a household  book  in  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  the 
home  of  the  artizan,  as  well  as  in  the  residence  of  the  middle-class 
tradesman ; therefore  we  write  simply,  and  explain  as  we  go, 
troubling  our  readers  as  little  as  may  be  with  hard  scientific  names, 
and  where  obliged  to  do  this,  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  them  in  the 
plainest  terms. 

It  is  believed  that  the  information  conveyed  in  these  pages  is 
thoroughly  practical,  and  such  as  may  be  depended  on;  it  is  the 
result  of  much  study  and  research ; the  author  not  relying  on  his 
own  experience  simply,  but  consulting  the  most  recent  and  eminent 
authorities  ; so  as  to  give  a complete  digest,  and  compendium  of  the 
present  advanced  state  of  medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary  science. 
His  task,  thus  far,  has  been  a pleasant  one,  because  he  feels  assured 
that  his  labours  must  result  in  benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures ; and  he 
flatters  himself  that  they  are  appreciated,  by  the  large  sale  which 
the  work  has  already  attained,  and  by  the  numerous  expressions  of 
commendation  which  he  has  received  from  various  quarters. 
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THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR: 

AN  ENGYCLOP/EDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 


A.  A.  A.  A chemical  abbreviation  of  amal- 
r,nma,  meaning  to  mix  or  amalgamate, 
sometimes  used  in  Vrescriptions : which  see. 

AiiAi’TiSTON  (from  the  Greek  ahaptizo, 
not  to  plunge).  The  perforating  part  of  an 
instrument  used  for  opening  the  cranium, 
which  has  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  to 
prevent  it.s  plunging  into  the  brain.  See 
Trephine. 

Auakticulatum  (from  the  Latin  ah 
from,  nrticulus  a joint).  The  connection 
or  jointure  of  two  bones  is  called  the  arti- 
enlcilion,  and  where  this  joint  maj’  be  seen 
to  move,  as  in  the  knee  or  knuckle,  the 
above  is  the  term  used.  See  Biarthrosis. 

AnnoMKN  (from  the  Latin  ylhdo,  to  hide). 
This  is  the  lower  venter,  or  belly,  contain- 
ing the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.  It  is  lined  within 
by  a membrane  called  the  peritoneum.,  de- 
fended on  either  side  by  the  short  ribs,  and 
covered  with  the  abdoniinal  muscles,  which. 


by  their  relaxations  and  contractions,  in  the 
act  of  breathing,  assist  digestion,  and  give 
the  necessary  secretive  and  expulsive  mo- 


tions to  the  suiTOunding  parts.  The  ab- 
domen is  bounded  above  by  the  midriff  or 
diaphragm,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly  and 
scientifically,  by  the  cartilago  ensiformis; 
and  below  by  the  pelvic  bones,  forming  the 
pelvic  cavity,  with  which  it  communicates; 
at  the  front  and  sides  are  the  before  men- 
tioned abdominal  muscles,  which  also  ex- 
tend backward  to  the  vertebral  column,  or 
spine.  This  is  the  largest  cavit)'  of  the 
human  body,  and,  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, it  has  been  mapped  out  into  three 
zones,  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  and  several 
parts,  or  regions.  (See  diagram.)  That  in 
the  centre  at  the  top  is  called  tne  epigas- 
tric region  (1) ; those  on  either  side  of  it  are 
the  hypochondriac  (45);  next  in  the  centre 
is  the  umbilical  (2)  ; right  and  left  of  which 
are  the  iliac  (6,  7) ; below  these  are  the 
inguinal  (8,  9) ; and  between  them  the 
hypogastric  (3) ; forming  the  lower  central 
division. 

Some  anatomists  include  in  the  abdominal 
regions  the  inferior  dorsal  and  lumbar, 
wliich  are  at  the  back,  con’csponding  in 
position  with  the  two  upper  zones. 

Contents  of  the  Abdomen, — or,  as  they 
would  bo  more  properly  called,  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  this  word'  being  the  plural  of 
viseus,  which  means  a bowel  or  .any  internal 
organ  which  h.xs  a specific  use — are  thus 
situated,  diagram).  Below  the  chest 

(1),  and  next  to  the  diaphragm  (2),  is  the 
liver  (3),  extending  from  beneath  the  right 
ribs  across  to  the  left,  and  having  the  largest 
development  on  the  fonner  side.  Next  to 
this  is  the  stomach  (4),  the  smaller  end  of 
which  is  situated  in  the  epigastric,  and  the 
larger  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  spleen, 
or  melt.  Behind  the  stomach  lies  the  pan- 
creas, or  sweetbread.  In  the  middle  zone 
lies  tile  large  bowel  (5),  the  omentum  or 
caul,  with  a portion  of  tiic  sm.all  intestines 
(6);  and  behind  these,  close  to  the  spine, 
•are  the  kidneys.  The  small  intestines  also 
pass  down  the  centre  part  of  the  inferior 
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zone,  as  do  laterally  the  ends  of  the  large 
intestines,  or  colon  ; and  there  also  we  find, 
when  it  is  distended,  the  upper  portion  of' 
the  bladder,  (7).  Over  all  these  viscera, 


covering  and  supporting  them,  extends  the 
moist  glistening  membrane  called  the  ■peri- 
toneum^ which  extends  also  into  what  is 
called,  in  the  male,  the  rectum,  in  the 
female  the  icomb.  Some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  ai'e  solid,  as  the  liver ; some  hollow, 
as  the  intestines : and  the  sounds  which 
they  emit,  when  the  abdomen  is  struck  by 
the  finger  of  the  skilful  physician,  indicate 
to  his  trained  ear,  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  organs  witliitl. 

The  situation  of  these  viscera  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  body,  and  a blow,  a violent  strain,  or 
a sudden  jerk,  may  cause  a serious  derange- 
ment of  them;  one  of  the  most  common 
accidents  to  which  they  are  liable  is  what  is 
called  hernia,  or  rupture,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  under  its  proper  head,  as 
Ave  shall  of  the  liver  and  other  organs,  with 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  when 
Ave  have  to  treat  of  them  more  especially. 

Abdoaiinoscopy  (from  the  Latin  abdo- 
men, and  the  Greek  to  view),  means 

the  examination  of  the  abdomen  AA'ith  the 
view  to  detect  disease.  It  is  generally  per- 
formed while  the  patient  lies  on  the  back, 
so  as  to  leave  the_  muscles  relaxed.  The 
hand  of  the  examiner  is  passed  carefully 
over  the  abdominal  region,  so  that  it  may 
detect  any  abnormal  or  unnatural  condition 
of  the  viscera,  or  parts  adjacent. 

Abductor  and  Adductor  (from  the  Latin 


ab  from,  and  ad  to,  and  duco  to  draw). 
Muscles,  Avhose  office  it  is  to  drarv  one  part 
to  or  from  another.  Connected  Avith  the 
eye  are  a pair  of  these  muscles,  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  ball  are  effected ; they  are 
sometimes  called  the  internal  and  external 


reeti.  In  the  accompanying  diagram,  2 is 
the  internal  rectus,  partly  concealed  by  the 
optic  nerve ; 1,  part  of  external  rectus,  slmw- 
ing  its  two  heads  of  origin  ; 8,  extremity  of 
external  rectus  at  its  insertion. 

Abelmoschus — Mush  Seeds.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus,  growing 
in  South  America,  and  belonging  to  the 
natural  Malvacece  ; they  have  a strong 
odour  of  musk,  and,  like  that  substance, 
have  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  proper- 
ties. They  are  sometimes  used  as  a remedy 
for  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  only  form  of 
administration  in  this  eountr}'  is  the  Tinc- 
tura  Abclmoschi,  dose  half  a drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a half,  recommended  with  alka- 
lines  and  tonics  for  indigestion,  nervousness, 
and  gout. 


Aberration  (from  the  Latin  aherro,  to 
wander,)  a wandering  or  unnatural  state  of 
the  mind.  See  Lunacy,  Madness. 
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Abies  is  the  botanical  name  for  the  Firs, 
a genus  of  trees  of  the  coniferous  tribe,  from 
several  species  of  which  are  obtained  gums 
and  other  substances  used  medicinally.  See 
Jiurgumhj  Titch,  Canada  Balsam,  I'Vankin- 
^ensv,  Spruce. 


Abluent  (from  the  Latin  abluo  to  wash 
away).  A term  formerly  applied  to  medi- 
cines used  for  purifying  the  blood.  See 
Detergent. 

Ablution  (from  the  Latin  abhitio,  a 
washing  or  purifying) . Xo  person  who  lias 
a due  regard  for  health  will  neglect  that 
Avhich  is  so  es.scntial  to  its  preservation, 
viz.,  personal  cleanliness.  In  this  country, 
ablution,  or  washing  of  the  body,  is  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  it  ought  to  be,  espe- 
cially among  the  operative  classes  by  whom 
it  is  most  needed.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
internal  orgtms,  that  a certain  amount  of 
waste  matter,  so  to  speak,  should  bo  thrown 
off  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; and  un- 
less these  are  kept  free  from  dirt  and  other 
impurities,  much  of  this  matter  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  system,  to  bo  got  rid  of  by 
some  other  less  natural  means,  or  to  remain 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  various  diseases 
of  a lery  troublesome  and  painful  charac- 
ter. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  gout 
and  gravel.  It  has  been  said  that  “ clean- 


liness is  next  to  godliness,”  and  certain  it 
is  that  no  one  who  entertains  a proper  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  himself,  his  neighbour, 
and  his  JIaker,  will  neglect  this  important 
duty.  Languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,^ 
and  general  debility,  is  often  the  result  of 
such  neglect,  and  neither  religious  nor  secu- 
lar duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed 
when  this  is  the  case ; few  have  sufiScient 
strength  of  mind — call  it  philosophy  or  what 
you  will — to  struggle  with  and  overcome 
ihe  feelings  of  peevishness  and  discontent, 
and  disinclination  to  active  exertion,  which 
accompany  an  ill  state  of  health ; and  it  be- 
hoves all,  in  whatsoever  station  they  may 
be  placed,  to  neglect  no  means  necessary  to 
keep  this  wonderful  anatomy  of  ours  in 
proper  working  order. 

As  to  the  times  and  scaso7is  when  ablution 
may  be  performed  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, tills  must  depend  much  upon  indi- 
vidual constitution  and  circumstances.  As 
a general  nile,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  should  be  cleansed  at  least  once  a week, 
with  soap  and  water;  good  strong  yellow 
soap  is  the  best  to  use,  and  rain  water,  when 
it  can  be  procured  fresh  and  clean.  TVash- 
ing  with  simple  water  should  also  be  re- 
sorted to  once  a day,  cither  at  night  or 
morning,  followed  up  in  all  cases  by  rubbing 
with  a rough  towel  or  a flesh  brush,  to  re- 
store the  animal  heat  carried  off  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rapid  evaporation.  Those  in  robust 
health  should  use  cold  water  throughout  the 
year ; delicate  persons  may  have  it  tepid  in 
winter.  "When  the  feet  only  are  washed, 
the  water  should  always  bo  slightlj'  warm. 
In  some  cases  ablution  of  the  whole  body 
produces  heart-burn  and  other  distressing 
symptoms ; in  such,  partial  washing  shoultl 
be  practised,  or  if  this  cannot  bo  borne,  dry 
ruboing  with  a towel  or  brush.  For  chil- 
dren and  aged  persons  regular  and  thorough 
washing  is  especially  necessary;  in  the 
former  cases  to  strengthen  the  system,  and 
in  the  latter  to  stimulate  to  healthy  action 
the  vital  functions.  In  both  these  cases  it 
is  best  to  avoid  a chill  by  using  tepid  water. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  licad,  see 
Bathing,  Washing,  ^c. 

Aboiition  (Latin  ab  from,  ortus  birth). 
The  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from 
the  womb,  that  is  before  the  seventh  month ; 
after  that  period,  if  deliverv  occurs  before 
the  ninth  month,  it  is  called  premature 
labour. 

Causes.  Abortion,  or  miscarriage,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  termed,  may  proceed 
from  various  causes,  such  as  a sudden  shock 
to  the  system  by  a fall  or  a fright,  straining 
or  ovcr-reachiiig ; the  administration  of 
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strong:  purgatives  or  emetics,  excessive  in-  I 
dulgence  in  venery,  or  aught  which  may 
tend  to  debilitate  the  system ; malformation 
of  the  generative  organs  ; fevers  and  severe 
inflammations ; syphilis  or  constitutional 
disease  of  any  kind ; the  growth  of  polypi 
or  tumours  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or 
adhesion  to  tlio  surrounding  viscera ; too 
great  contractihility  of  the  uterine  fibres, 
and  blood  vessels : most  frequently,  perhaps, 
it  is  a diseased  condition  of  the  foetus  itself, 
which  wanting  the  elements  of  growth  and 
vitality,  is  rejected  as  a useless  and  trouble- 
some incumbrance.  Two  classes  of  females, 
very  different  in  constitution  and  appear- 
ance, are  more  than  commonly  liable  to 
abortion,  viz.,  those  of  a voluptuous  and 
plethoric  habit,  and  those  of  a weak  and 
irritable  frame.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is 
more  common  for  women  of  the  lower  orders 
to  miscarry  than  those  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes ; those  who  continue  to  suckle 
after  conception  has  again  taken  place, 
render  themselves  liable  to  it,  because  a 
certain  ammmt  of  nutriment  required  by 
the  foetus,  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
acteal  fluid. 

JSfccts.  Miscarriage  is  generally  at- 
tended with  much  pain ; it  weakens  the 
system,  and  often  severely  tries  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sufferer,  whose  liability  to 
the  accident  increases  with  each  occurrence. 
The  periods  at  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
take  place,  are  said  to  be  about  a month 
after  conception,  again  in  twelve  Aveeks, 
and  again  in  the  seventh  month,  the  lia- 
bility increasing  in  those  stages  which  cor- 
respond with  the  periods  of  menstruation. 
Some  females  invariably  miscarry  at  a cer- 
tain stage,  and  thus  although  often  in  the 
way  to  become  [parents,  are  never  blessed 
Avith  offspring. 

By  this  it  Avill  be  sufficiently  plain  that 
pregnant  Avomen  ought  to  avoid  all  violent 
exercises  of  the  body,  strong  mental  excite- 
ment, OA'er  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites, 
exposure  to  Avet,  or  any  extremes  of  Aveather, 
or  aught  Avhich  may  tend  to  constitutional 
derangement  of  Avhatever  kind  ; and  those 
who  luiA'C  once  aborted  should  be  doubly 
careful  on  account  of  their  greater  liability. 

Syni^Homs  of  miscarriage  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  the  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy,  and  state  and  condition 
of  the  patient ; but  usually  she  feels  at  first 
slight  pains  in  the  loins,  and  parts  about 
the  Avomb ; there  is  a sense  of  bearing 
down,  a frequent  desire  to  make  Avater,  or 
to  CA'acuate  the  bowels,  and  a feverish  state 
of  the  system  generally.  A discharge  of 
blood  commonly  follows,  sometimes  in  clots. 


at  others  in  gushes,  in  longer  or  shorfer 
intervals ; and  this  will  continue  until  the 
ffjctus  is  expelled.  As  the  patient  cannot 
be  considered  out  of  danger,  until  relieved 
of  the  ovum,  the  discharge  ought  to  be 
carefully  Avatched,  and  preserved  for  the 
examination  of  the  medical  man,  should  he 
not  be  present  during  its  progress,  Avhich  is 
much  to  be  be  preferred. 

Treatment.  The  first  object,  AA-hcii  the 
premonitory  symptoms  above  mentioned  set 
iir,  is  if  possible  to  ‘prevent  abortion ; to 
this  end  the  patient  should  at  once  assumi' 
a recumbent  position,  and  on  no  account  be 
suffered  to  move  more  than  may  be  absolutely 
necessary ; if  she  is  of  a plethoric  habit,  and 
complains  of  a sense  of  fubiess,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a strong  quick  pulse,  and 
febrile  symptoms,  from  eight  to  tAvelve 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  loAver  part  of 
the  stomach,  (Buchan  says,  “that  sanguine 
and  robust  Avomen  Avho  are  liable  to  mis- 
carry at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought 
always  to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that 
period  arrives,”)  and  salines  administered, 
such  as  the  common  effervescing  draughts 
of  soda  and  tartaric  acid ; or  if  an  aperient 
is  required,  seidlitz  poAvders  A\ith  cold 
clysters  to  assist  the  action,  if  necessary.  If 
there  is  much  heat  in  the  abdomen,  cloth.s 
Avet  with  vinegar  and  Avatcr  in  equal  pro- 
portions should  be  applied  thereto,  and  re- 
moved as  often  as  they  get  Avarm.  When 
the  haemorrhage  becomes  at  all  profuse,  all 
hopes  of  preA'ention  are  at  an  end,  and  the 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  relieve  pain, 
prevent  utter  exhaustion  of  strength,  and 
finally  to  remove  as  quickly  as  may  be, 
the  ovum  from  the  Avomb;  to  effect  the 
latter  object,  mechanical  means  are  some- 
times resorted  to,  but  only  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  Avith  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
should  attempt  this.  As  the  flooding  pro- 
ceeds, the  patient  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible ; she  should  be  exposed  to,  and 
sufl’ered  to  breathe,  cold  air;  acidulated 
drinks  should  be  administered ; if  ice  can  be 
obtained  let  it  be  used  to  lower  their  tempera- 
ture. Should  fainting  ensue  from  loss  of 
blood,  cordials  may  be  gh'en,  but  not 
hastily,  or  frequently ; a tea  spoonful  of 
brandy,  or  fifteen  drops  of  Aromatic  Sjiirits 
of  Ammonia,  in  half  a wine-glassful  of  cold 
Avater,  is  the  best  stimulant  for  the  purpo.se. 
When  the  discharge  is  very  profuse,  lint, 
wadding,  or  a piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in  a 
Solution  of  Alum,  and  then  in  OliA^e  Oil, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  Amgina,  or  an 
injection  of  the  same  gently  throAsm  up  by 
means  of  a sj-ringe  ; or  a decoction  of  Oak 
Bark  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Should  these  means  fail  to  chock  the 
hajmorrliage,  make  up  eighteen  grains  of 
Sugar  of  Lead  into  twelve  pills,  with  crumb 
of  bread,  and  give  one  every  two  hours, 
with  a draught  of  vinegar  and  water,  or 
diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  fifteen  drops  in 
half  a wine-glass  of  water  being  a sufficient 
dose.  Opiates  may  be  given  with  advantage 
when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  especially  be- 
fore the  flooding  comes  on,  or  after  it  has 
continued  too  long ; stippositories,  consisting 
of  about  a grain  of  powdered  opium,  made 
up  into  a sottish  mass,  with  a few  grains  of 
powdered  Gum,  or  Extract  of  Henbane,  are 
also  useful ; these  latter  may  be  introduced 
when  miscarriage  is  likely  to  ensue;  with 
rest  and  proper  care  they  will  sometimes 
prevent  it. 

We  can  say  nothing  here  about  abortions 
voluntarily  produced,  except  to  warn  fe- 
males of  the  folly  and  danger  of  I'esorting  to 
unprincipled  empirics,  or  the  use  of  powerful 
drugs,  to  hide  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
lawful gratification  of  their  passions.  Death 
has  frequently  resulted  from  the  employ- 
ment of  such  means  as  arc  necessary  to 
produce  abortion,  and  far  better  is  it  to  bear 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  being  the  mother 
of  illegitimate  offspring,  than  incur  the 
risk  and  sin  of  being  possibly  a destroyer 
of  self,  as  well  as  of  the  embryo  of  a human 
being,  over  which  the  parental  instinct 
alone  ought  to  stimulate  to  tender  care  and 
watchfulness. 

Ahhasiox  (from  the  Latin  abrado  to  shave 
oft),  a mechanical  removal  of  the  outer  or 
scarf-skin,  commonly  called  a graze.  This, 
although  but  a trifling  injury  is  often  pain- 
ful and  difficult  to  heal,  especially  if  it 
occurs  on  parts  exposed  to  much  friction  or 
contact  with  hot,  or  otherwise,  irritating 
tluid.s.  The  cuticle  soon  grows  again  if  the 
part  is  kcptquict  and  protected  from  injury  ; 
collodion  and  glycerine  applied  with  a 
(.‘arnel  hair  brush  are  both  useful  in  this 
case,  but  as  they  cause  considerable  smart- 
ing, it  is  best  to  cover  the  part  first  with  a 
])iece  of  gold-beater’s  skin.  Should  the 
abraded  surface  be  large,  lint  or  linen  rag 
spread  over  with  zinc  ointment,  or  saturated 
with  zinc  or  goulard  lotion,  should  be 
applied.  See  (Jhajing,  Cuticle^  Epidermis, 
Excoriation,  Skin. 

Auscess  (from  the  Latin  ahscedo  to  de- 
part). A collection  of  pus,  or  purulent 
matter,  in  a cyst  or  cavity  formed  in  any  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences. Inflammatory  action  of  the  ad- 
hesive kind,  induced  by  a blow  or  prick, 
or  the  introduction  of  something  poisonous 
or  otherwise  irritating.  The  cells  of  the 
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membrane  become  filled  with  adliesive 
matter,  a mere  drop  at  first,  but  as  ulce- 
ration proceeds,  this  increases  in  quantity, 
the  surrounding  parts  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, the  solids  converted  into  a fluid 
state  ; more  active  inflammation  is  set  up, 
causing  acute  pain,  restlessness,  loss  of 
appetite,  and,  of  consequence,  great  con- 
stitutional derangement  Happily,  for  the 
chance  of  eventual  cure,  the  absorption  does 
not  proceed  with  equal  rapidity  on  all  sides, 
but  has  a tendency  towards  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  by  this  we  learn  that  matter 
has  no  eroding  property — does  not  act,  lilce 
an  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  chemically  or  me- 
chanically upon  the  tissues,  as  at  one  time 
supposed. 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  note  some 
of  the  immediate  consequences ; among 
those  more  remote  and  permanent,  may 
be  mentioned  a general  weakening  of  the 
system,  and  often  lasting  injury  to  the  parts 
aft’ected. 

Abscesses  ai’e  of  two  kinds,  acute  and 
chronic ; the  former  may  last  from  three 
to  six  weeks,  beginning  to  discharge  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period ; the  latter, 
which  is  commonly  seated  in  some  internal 
part,  such  us  the  liver,  may  continue  for 
several  months,  its  duration  depending 
very  much  upon  the  remedial  means  re- 
sorted to,  situation,  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, &c. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.  Heat  and 
tenderness  of  the  part  aftected  is  the  pre- 
monitory symptom  of  an  acute  abscess ; it 
is  commonly  confined  at  first  to  a small 
spot,  which  becomes  red,  and  jiainful  to  the 
touch  : very  soon  a distinct  throbbing,  may 
be  felt,  which  is  a sure  indication  of  the 
formation  of  matter ; then  the  part  begins 
to  swell,  and  the  skin  exhibits  a shiny, 
semi-transparent  appearance,  sometimes 
being  tinged  with  purple;  this  becomes 
more  marked  and  decided  as  the  tension 
increases,  with  the  increase  of  the  matter 
beneath,  until  it  gives  way  of  itself  or 
is  opened  by  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
the  pus  flows  out,  at  first  of  a eream-liko 
colour  and  consistence,  often  turgid  and 
streaked  with  blood ; thus  it  continues 
for  a week  or  more,  then  gradually  be- 
comes clearer  and  thinner,  until  it  is 
quite  waterj',  or  ceases  altogether.  Dur- 
ing this  process,  before  the  matter  has  found 
a channel  of  escape,  the  pain  becomes 
more  and  more  acute,  until  it  is  almost 
unbearable,  giving  the  patient  no  rest 
day  nor  night ; then  ensues  the  constitu- 
tional derangement  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  consequences,  and  often  febrile 
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symptoms,  whicli  must  be  relieved  by  means 
of  cooling  ai)erients. 

Fomentation  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  borne,  and  hot  bread  or  linseed  poultices, 
should  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  stages  of 
an  acute  abscess : strong  drawing  and  irri- 
tating applications  are  often  made  use  of, 
but  this  only  increases  the  anguish  without 
doing  good:  indeed  it  is  both  cruel  and 
hurtful.  The  poultices  should  be  frequently 
changed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
degree  of  warmth ; they  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  so  as  not  to  press  unduly  upon  the 
tonderest  part,  and  when  the  pain  is  very 
severe,  poppy  heads  should  be  boiled  in  the 
water  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  this 
poppy  decoction  should  also  be  be  used  for 
the  fomentations.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  abscess  should  be  in  the  hand  or  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  that  limb  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a sling  made  of  a silk  handkerchief, 
or  some  other  soft  material,  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  hanging  down  : adjust  it  so  as  to  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm  as  nearly  perpen- 
dicular as  may  be,  and  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
at  right  angles  with  it.  To  keep  the  system 
cool  and  allay  the  fever  which  generally 
more  or  less  attends  active  inflammation, 
the  patient  should  take,  every  other  hight 
or  so,  an  aperient  pill,  composed  of  Com- 
pound Extract  of  Colocynth,  4 grains;  Calo- 
mel, 1 grain ; and  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
a tablespoonful  of  the  following  mixture : — 
Suli)hate  of  Magnesia,  ^ ounce;  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia,  1 drachm;  AVine  of 
Tartarized  Antimony,  2 grains ; Camphor 
Mixture,  6 ounces  : should  this  mixture 
cause  griping  in  the  bowels,  add  thirty 
drops  of  Essence  of  Peppennint ; if  it  acts 
too  violently,  reduce  the  quantity  of  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia  to  one-half,  and  take  a 
pill  every  third  night  only.  AVhen  the  an- 
guish prevents  rest  at  night,  this  draught 
mav  be  taken  at  bed-time  — Acetate  of 
Morphine,  4 of  a grain  ; Liquor  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia,  1 drachm ; Camphor  Mixture, 
7 drachms. 

After  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter 
has  ceased,  the  poultices  may  be  discon- 
tinued, and  moist  rags  kept  applied  for 
some  days,  after  which  the  edges  of  the 
wound  mav  be  drawn  together  by  strips  of 
adhesive  plaistcr,  over  which  it  is  best 
to  place  a dressing  of  Turner’s  Cerate  or 
Spermaceti  Ointment.  If  the  wound  is 
deep  and  large,  it  may  be  some  weeks  be- 
fore it  fills  by  granulation,  but  otherwise 
the  healing  process  proceeds  I'apidly,  unless 
there  is  a want  of  vital  energy  in  the  system, 
or  a diseased  state  of  the  part  immediately 
aifccted ; in  this  case  bad  sloughing  ulcers 


result,  which  are  very  diflicult  to  heal,  for 
their  treatment,  see  Ulcers. 

A medical  man  will  generally  open  an 
abscess,  wdien  it  is  sufficiently  ripe,  rather 
than  wait  the  slower  process  of  the  breaking 
of  the  skin,  and  by  doing  this  he  often 
saves  the  patient  much  suffering  and  con- 
stitutional derangement ; but  no  person 
unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part 
should  attempt  this ; to  do  it  efiTectually 
the  cut  should  be  bold  and  deep,  and  exactly 
in  the  right  place ; an  unpractised  hand  will 
probably  leave  the  largest  reserv’oir  of 
matter  untouched,  and  so  render  another 
incision  necessar)^  and  effect  no  good  pur- 
pose by  the  pain  inflicted.  Where  the 
integument  which  covers  the  seat  of  the 
abscess  is  hard  and  tliick,  it  is  nearly 
always  necesary  to  open  it,  and  only  the 
skilled  practitioner  can  judge  of  the  proper 
time’  for  doing  this ; therefore  his  aid  should 
in  all  such  cases  be  solicited ; as  in  those  of 
deeply  seated  and  internal  abscesses,  which 
generalh^  assume  a chronic  character. 
AVith  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  no 
specific  directions  can  be  given,  it  must 
depend  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
tissues  W'hich  they  affect ; as  a general  rule, 
the  patient’s  strength  must  be  supported  by 
a good  and  generous  diet,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  tonic  and  cordial  medicines, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  borvels  moderately 
open.  Stimulating  jjlaisters  made  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  Gum  Ammoniac  with  Mercury 
or  Galhauum,  arc  applied  with  advantage  to 
the  abdomen,  or  other  seat  of  the  affection, 
as  are  poultices  of  oatmeal  with  vinegar, 
or  yeast,  or  water  impregnated  with  salt. 
For  abscesses  in  the  neck,  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  incision  with  a sharp  knife, 
pressing  the  matter  well  out  so  as  to  excite 
adhesive  inflammation,  and  dressing  the 
w’ound  w-ith  bread  poultices  moistened  fii'st 
with  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  solution,  and  after- 
wards with  Spirits  of  W'’ine,giving  gbod  light 
nourishment,  and  carefully  regulating  the 
bowels. 

For  the  relief  of  the  hectic  fever,  night 
sw’cats,  and  other  constitutional  distur- 
bances, caused  by  both  acute  and  chronic 
abscesses,  but  more  especially  the  latter, 
preparations  of  bark  or  iron,  mineral  acids, 
or  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  during  the. 
period  of  copious  discharge  ; and  especially 
immediately  after  it,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  most  sorel}'  taxed  to  supply  the 
waste,  and  reconstruct  the  destroyed  tissues, 
is  nourishing  food  and  strengthening  medi- 
cine required. 

Internal  abscesses  have  been  variously 
denominated  according  to  their  scat,  as 
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cmpyc7na,  when  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura , 
vo7nica  when  seated  inthe  lunjrs;  panaris 
or  whitlow  when  in  any  of  the  lingers; 
hijpossium  when  in  the  interior  chamber  of 
the  eye;  arthropyosis  when  in  a joint; 
and^soff.9  or  lumbar  when  in  the  loins. 

Under  the  head  of  abscesses  might  be 
classed  Boils,  Small-pox,  (every  pustule 
being  a little  abscess,)  and  several  other 
forms  of  eruptive  and  other  disease,  but 
all  these  will  be  spoken  of  in  their  proper 
alphabetical  order;  we  now,  therefore, 
merely  refer  to  them  as  in  some  degree 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  as  are 
also  Consumptmi,  Hectic  Fever,  Pleurisy, 
Poultices,  Pus,  Siqypuration,  and  JFater- 
dressing. 

Akscision  (from  the  Latin  ab  from,  scissio 
to  cut).  Used  in  surgery  to  denote  the 
cutting  away  of  some  dead  or  useless  part 
with  an  edged  instrument.  Employed  by 
old  medical  writers  to  express  the  sudden 
termination  by  death  of  a person,  before 
disease  had  begun  to  decline. 

Ab.sinthix,  a new  i-esin  discovered  in 
Wormwood  by  the  German  chemist,  Kuns- 
muller,  it  is  intensely  bitter,  but  its  proper- 
ties as  a remedial  agent  have  not  as  yet  been 
much  tested. 

AnsiNTuiUM  (from  the  Greek  absinthns, 
from  or  by  pleasure).  Soe  Artemisia,  Worm- 
wood. 

Absorbents  (from  the  Latin  absorbeo  to 
suck  up) . There  are  two  distinct  sets  of 
minute  vessels  distributed  throughout  the 
frame  whose  office  it  is  to  absorb  and  convey 
fluids  into  the  thoracic  duct,  or  to  speak 
more  plainly,  into  the  channel  of  the 
general  circulation.  These  are  called : — 

1st.  Lactcals,  which  take  up  the  chyle  or 
nutritious  portion  of  the  food  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal;  they  arc  delicate  tran- 
sparent tubes,  having  valves  like  the  veins. 
^Vfter  leaving  the  stomach  laden  with  the 
milky  looking  chyle,  they  unite  in  one 
common  trunk,  and  pass  “up  the  front  of 
the  spine,  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery, 
where  being  knotted  or  twisted  together, 
they  ai'e  improperly  called  the  mesenteric 
glands.  Above  this,  still  increasing  in  bulk 
as  they  proceed,  they  join  the  larger  veins, 
communicating  directly  with  the  heart. 

2nd.  Lymphatics,  which  pervade  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  from  whence  they 
convey  a fluid  called  lymph,  containing 
whatever  nutrient  matter  is  tit  to  re-enter 
into  the  circulation.  These,  which  in  size 
and  appearance  closely  resemble  the  lactcals, 
also  assume,  at  places,  a glandular  form, 
doing  so  principally  in  the  neck,  under  the 
armpits,  in  the  groins,  and  insides  of  the 


thighs,  where  we  have  them  spoken  of  as 
lymphatic  glands.  They  are  very  liable  to 
enlaigemeut  and  inflammation,  and  will 
sometimes  suppurate  and  produce  wounds 
painful  and  difficult  to  heal ; especially  is 
this  the  case  in  weak  and  scrofulous  persons. 
The  cause  of  suppuration  is  often  a sore  with 
w'hich  the  lymphatics  have  come  in  contact, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  useless  to 
heal  the  effect  while  the  cause  remains ; this 
must  be  first  sought  out  and  cured.  “Waxen 
Kernels,”  “ Keimels  of  the  Keek,”  are 
names  commonly  given  to  these  enlarged 
glands,  to  reduce  w'hich,  and  prevent  sup- 
puration, the  systeYn  should  be  strengthened 
with  nourishing  food  and  tonics,  regular 
exercise,  sea  bathing,  and  change  of  air. 
Preparations  of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
with  bitter  infusions  will  be  found  useful, 
and  also  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  plenty  of  Milk, 
Port-wine,  Porter,  &c.  For  local  appli«i- 
tion  before  suppuration  ensues,  paint  the 
glands  over  with  strong  Tincture  of  Iodine 
about  ever}"  other  day ; when  suppuration 
has  ensued,  proceed  the  same  as  with  an 
abscess.  Sec  Glands,  Mesentery,  Scrofula, 
Tubes,  ^-c. 

Absorbent  Medicines.  See  Anti-acids. 

Absorption.  This  process  is  performed 
not  only  by  the  vessels  above  described, 
but,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  blood  vessels 
also,  and  even  by  the  pores  of  tlie  skin ; 
thus  nutriment  in  a liquid  form,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  one  incapable 
of  swallowing ; and  shipwrecked  mariners, 
who  could  not  obtain  fresh  w'ater,  have, 
by  wrapping  round  their  bodies  clothes 
saturated  with  salt  water,  been  in  some 
degree  relieved  of  their  dreadful  thirst. 
Remedial  agents  are  sometimes  administered 
by  friction  or  rubbing  in,  or  by  applying 
them  to  an  ulcerated  surface  produced  by 
a blister,  this  is  cutaneous  absorption,  which 
mav  be  effected  by  means,also  of  medicated 
baths.  So  mai  deleterious  matter  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  ; and,  as  in  the  old  fable,  a 
poisoned  shirt  be  made  the  instrument  of 
death  and  vengeance.  In  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents, and  other  venomous  creatures,  of 
mad  dogs,  &c.,  the  poison  passes  im- 
mediately into  the  circulation  through  the 
veins.  See  Poisons. 

Abstergent  (from  the  I.atin  abstergeo  to 
cleanse).  Formerly  applied  to  lotions  or 
other  applications  for  cleansing  sores ; some- 
times called  abstersives.  Wlien  applied  to 
suppurating  surfaces  it  is  more  usual  to 
call  them  detersives. 

Abstinence  (from  the  Latin  abstinco,  to 
abstain)  means  here,  excessive  privation  of 
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food ; it  may  be  either  voluntary  or  invo- 
luntary,  in  tlie  former  case  proceeding 
from  a diseased  condition  of  the  mind,  such 
as  is  common  in  some  forms  of  mania; 
sometime^  carried  to  tlie  extent  of  death  by 
starvation,  but  not  often,  as  the  natural 
appetite  for  food  prevails  over  the  determi- 
nation of  the  patient  to  abstain  from  it; 
and  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  food 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  conveyed  down  the 
gullet  of  the  most  violent  maniac  or  deter- 
mined suicide.  In  the  treatment  of  disease, 
partial  abstinence  from  food  enters,  at  times, 
into  the  plans  of  all  physicians,  and  forms 
part  of  their  dietary  arrangements,  and  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  called  voluntary.  Not 
so,  how'cver,  is  it  with  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners and  others,  placed  in  situations  where 
food  cannot  be  obtained  ; or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  whore  contractions  of  the  gullet 
prevents  the  passage  of  nutriment  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  See  CEsophayun,  Gullet. 

It  is  necessary,  after  extreme  abstinence, 
to  be  very  careful  in  the  administration  of 
food,  as  the  weak  state  of  the  stomach  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  retaining  much  at  once ; 
then,  little  and  often,  must  be  the  plan  of 
operation ; a few  tablespoonsful  of  good  soup 
every  half-hour  or  so,  or  milk  thickened 
with  bread,  and  a little  brandy.  Sometimes 
an  opiate  is  required  to  allay  the  feeling  of 
sickness,  and  in  this  case  a few  drops  of 
solution  of  Morphine  in  Camphor  Mixture  is 
good.  (See  Starvation.) 

Abstinence  is  frequently  practised  on 
religious  grounds,  with  the  view  of  morti- 
fying the  body,  and  sometimes  indeed  to  a 
very  mischievous  extent.  A full  and  re- 
gular supply  of  good  nourishing  food  is 
necessary  to  some  constitutions,  and  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  that  often  com- 
mitted by  persons  of  weak  digestive  powers, 
who  fancy  tliat  the  less  they  give  the 
stomach  to  do  the  better,  and,  thei-cfore, 
half  starve  themselves ; by  this  means  they 
permanently  lower  the  tone  of  the  whole 
system,  ancl  yet  more  weaken  those  very 
organs  which  arc  already  too  weak.  See 
Diet.,  Digestion,  Regimen. 

Acacia  (from  the  Greek  alcazo,  to  sharpen) , 
a genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Legitminosce,  or  Pea-tribe, 
mostly  bearing  sharp  spines.  Those  from 
which  we  derive  the  Gum  Acacia,  or  Gum 
Arabic  of  commerce  arc  A.  Vera,  (sec  cut) 
A.  Arahiea,  and  Scnegalensis  ; they  are 
natives  of  the  East,  being  found  most  plen- 
tifully in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 

Acacia  Gum,  or  Gum  Ar.vbic,  is  used 
mediciiiiilly,  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  kidneys,  or  in  intestinal  or  other  dis- 


orders, Avhich  produce  irritation  of  the  in- 
ternal passages,  which,  on  account  of  its 
demulcent  properties,  it  soothes  and  protects. 
This  gum  is  white  or  yellowhh  in  colour, 
transparent,  uiness  full  of  little  cracks,  which 
render  it  opaque;  brittle,  and  easily  soluble 
in  wai'm  water : the  Senegal  gum  is  the 
darkest  in  colour,  and  most  impure ; it  is 
not  so  much  used  for  medicinal  purposes  as 
the  Arabian  and  Turkey  gums.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  which  they  form  the 
chief  ingredient,  are, — Mistiira  Acacia,  or 
Mucilage,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  2 to  8 
drachms.  Emulsio  Acacia,  or  Gum  Emulsion, 
and  Syrupus  Acacia,  both  good  in  bronchial 
aflections,  and  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. 
There  is  also  a Gum  Lozenge,  Rasta  or 
Trocliisci  Acacia,  which  is  very  pleasant  and 
beneficial  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  administer  the  gum.  Rulvis  (Powdered) 
Acacia,  is  a good  application  for  burns  and 
excoriated  parts,  fomiing  a crust  over,  and 
so  protecting  them  from  the  atmosphere; 
mixed  with  powdered  resin  it  is  sometimes 
used  with  good  effect  as  a styptic. 


Acaxth.v  (from  the  Greek  al-aniha  a 
thorn).  A term  somtimes  applied  to  the 
spina  dorsi.  Sec  Backbone,  Spine. 

Acantiiarolus  (from  the  Greek  akantha. 
a thorn,  and  ballo  to  strike).  An  instru- 
ment used  for  extracting  splinters  of  bom-, 
&c.  from  wounds,  the  throat,  &c. 

Acaxthus  Mollls  (Greek  as  above,  and 
Latin  mollis  soft),  a plant  called  the  Smooth 
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Boar’s  brccch ; formerly  much  used  as  a 
(I  iu  retie. 


Acaiius  (from  the  Greek  a without,  hare 
the  head,)  a minute  animal  found  in  the 
pustules  of  the  itch  ; this  particular  kiud  is 
called  acarus  scabies. 


Other  acari,  such  as  ticks  and  lice,  are 
found  upon  the  head  and  body,  sometimes, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  eare ; but, 
most  frequently,  they  are  the  result  of  un- 
cleanly habits.  Where  there  are  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  .sores  it  is  a most  difficult 
matter  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  parts  should 
be  frequently  washed,  and  a lotion  consist- 
ing of  Sal  Volatile,  or  Spirits  of  Hartshorn 
and  water,  equal  parts,  applied  after  each 
washing.  Sec  Itch,  Lice,  Scabies. 


Acatopsis  (from  the  Greek  aJeataposis, 
not  to  swallow).  Inability  to  swallow 
liquids.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Acceleration  (from  the  Latin  accelcro, 
to  hasten,)  refers,  in  medical  phraseology,  to 
increased  rapidity  of  action — it  may  be  of 
the  False,  or  of  Respiration,  which  sec ; 
also  Fever. 

Acceler.\tor  (from  accelcro  to  hasten),  a 
muscle  which  contracts  to  expel  the  urine. 
See  Muscles. 

Accession  (from  the  Latin  accedo,  to 
approach),  is  used  to  signify  the  near  ap- 
proach, or  commencement  of  the  pyrexial,or 
burning  period  of  fever. 

Accidents  (from  the  Latin  accidens)  are 
those  unforeseen  events  which  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  and  by  which  we  sus- 
tain bodily  injury,  more  or  less  severe,  re- 
sulting oftentimes  in  death  ; they  cannot  b(i 
entirely  guarded  against,  else  might  man 
ensure  a much  more  certain  term  of  existence 
than  he  can  with  his  present  liability  to 
them  ; in  many  cases  they  are  the  predis- 
posing, if  not  the  immediate,  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  affect  the  average  duration  of 
life  in  a greater  degree  than  is  at  all  evi- 
dent to  the  more  statistical  inquirer.  But, 
although  we  cannot  prevent  accidents,  yet 
may  we,  with  a little  ordinary  prudence, 
lessen  the  chance  of  their  occurrence,  and 
an  observance  of  the  following  simple  rules 
may  assist  us  to  do  so. 

1.  Be  very  cautious  when  on  the  water,  or 
in  its  vicinity ; more  sudden  deaths  occur 
by  drowning,  and  more  diseases  originate 
from  colds  caught  by  immersion  and  expo- 
sure in  wet  habiliments,  than  perhaps  from 
all  other  causes  put  together ; therefore  be 
careful,  if  in  a boat,  to  remain  still,  and  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  yourself 
or  the  boat ; be  cautious  of  hoisting  a sail 
in  squally  weather,  and  give  a wide  berth  to 
any  advancing  vessel.  Step  not  from  one 
unsteady  boat  to  another,  or  on  to  a floating 
pier,  nor  walk  across  a narrow  plank,  with- 
out securing  good  hold  on  some  support. 
When  on  laud,  step  not  too  near  the  brink 
of  a lake  or  river ; it  may  be  loose  and 
crumbly,  or  a sudden  gust  of  wind  may  cause 
you  to  lose  your  balance.  When  bathing, 
beware  of  holes  and  eddies  in  the  current, 
especially  if  you  cannot  swim  ; do  not  ven- 
ture beyond  your  depth  in  the  latter  case 
without  such  support  as  corks  or  bladders, 
and  in  no  case  attempt  fo  bathe  when  in  a 
heated  state,  or  immediately  after  a full 
meal  See  Bathing,  Drowning,  Asphyxia. 

2.  Do  not  stand  beneath  a tree  in  a thun- 
der-storm, or  by  an  iron  palisade  or  spout, 

I whether  of  iron,  zinc,  or  lead  ; go  not  very 
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near  lightning  conductors,  tall  chinmcys, 
or  lofty  erections  of  any  kind ; if  in  the 
house,  keep  away  from  the  fire-place,  look- 
ing-glasses, and  windows,  whetlier  open  or 
shut,  as  well  as  from  doorways  through 
which  the  electric  fluid  might  escape,  if  it 
entered  by  the  chiiuTiey : a bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  the  safest  place,  as  blankets 
and  sheets  arc  non-conductors.  See  Light- 
ning. 

3.  Loaded  fire-arms  should  be  put  in  safe 
places,  out  of  the  reach  of  children  ; never 
play  with  them,  and  pretend  to  fire  them 
at  any  one.  Do  not  keep  guns  or  pistols 
loaded  at  all,  unless  you  have  some  parti- 
cular occasion  for  it.  When  carrying  a gun 
let  the  muzzle  be  always  pointed  towards 
the  ground,  and,  if  you  have  occasion  to 
pass  it  through  a hedge  or  fence,  look  that 
there  is  no  one  in  line  with  the  barrel  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  points.  Do  not  over- 
load a piece,  nor  fire  it  with  a foul  barrel. 
De  verj'  careful  of  gunpowder,  and  by  no 
means  smoke  a pipe  or  segar  when  you  ha^'e 
much  about  or  near  you.  See  Burns. 

4.  Do  not  sleep  near  lime-kilns,  nor  lay  by 
burning  charcoal ; if  drowsiness  should  come 
on  while  in  such  situations,  leave  them,  and 
go  out  into  the  fresh  air.  See  Suffocation. 

5.  In  felling  trees  keep  out  of  ithe  line  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  fall,  and,  before 
cutting  them  through,  have  ropes  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  that  you  may 
bring  them  down  in  the  safest  direction. 

6.  In  severe  weather,  if  obliged  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  cold,  do  not  lie  down  to  sleep, 
although  you  may  feel  an  inclination  to  do 
so.  Keep  moving  about  while  you  have  the 
power,  and  apply  friction  to  the  numbed 
parts  of  the  body  ; take  up  some  snow  in  the 
hands,  and  rub  them  well  together.  When 
in  a partially  frozen  condition,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  a fire,  do  not  so 
too  hastily,  but  get  into  a higher  tempera- 
ture by  degrees.  See  Breezing. 

7.  Beware  of  damp  beds,  and  of  clothes 
damp  with  perspiration,  especially  of  sitting 
in  them  in  a cold  atmosphere,  or  in  a draught 
of  air  from  an  opcui  window.  Clothes  from 
the  wash  should  always  be  well  aired,  and 
such  as  have  been  long  out  of  wear,  espe- 
cially if  kept  in  a room  without  a fire.  Be- 
ware also  of  new  buildings,  of  which  the  walls 
are  not  sufficiently  dry;  if  they  “sweat,”  as 
it  is  teclmically  called,  they  are  unfit  for  ha- 
bitation. See  Damp. 

8.  Go  not  into  vaults  or  cellars  that  have 
been  long  closed,  or  wells,  or  other  confined 
places,  until  you  have  introduced  a lighted 
candle  therein ; if  the  flame  bums  brightly, 
you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  excess  of  car- 


bonic acid  gas ; if  it  goes  out,  or  burns  dimly, 
the  air  is  unfit  to  breathe,  throw  in  some 
lime-water  to  neutralize  tlie  carbonic  acid, 
and  introduce  fresh  air  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  Let  all  horses,  draught  or  saddle,  bo 
secured  before  leaving  them,  and  beware 
of  vicious  horses,  some  of  which  will  bite 
as  well  as  kick.  Be  cautious  of  an  animal 
whose  disposition  and  qualities  you  do  not 
know.  Bulls  and  boars  are  uncertain,  and 
dangerous,  and  strange  dogs  are  not  to 
be  trusted ; the  bite,  and  even  the  scratch 
of  a cat  has  resulted  fatally.  See  llgdro- 
phohia. 

10.  In  nurseries  and  other  places  where 
there  are  cliildren,  always  keep  iron  guards 
before  the  fires ; and  even  then,  do  not  leave 
the  children  by  themselves,  on  account  of 
their  well-known  propen.sitv  to  play  with 
fire.  For  the  same  reason  leave  them  not 
alone  with  lamps  or  lighted  candles,  and 
put  lucifer  matches  out  of  their  reach,  and 
also  kettles,  or  any  vessels  containing  very 
hot  water.  See  Burns  and  Scalds. 

11.  Never  allow  open  candles  to  be  earned 
about  the  house  by  servants  or  children ; 
and  if  a rush  or  other  light  is  burned  in  the 
night,  place  it  so  that  the  flame  could  not, 
were  it  to  fall  aside,  come  in  contact  with 
any  combustible  materials.  Turn  off  singly 
the  taps  of  all  gas-burners,  and  also,  if  the 
light  be  not  wanted  through  tlie  night,  the 
larger  tap  at  the  main.  If  you  smell  an 
escape  of  gas,  do  not  approach  the  place 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  talcing  place  with  u 
lighted  candle  until  plenty  of  air  has  been 
admitted. 

12.  Put  a label  with  the  word  Poisox  on 
all  bottles  ajid  packets  containing  coiTosive 
or  other  preparations  of  a hurtful  character ; 
and  even  when  so  labelled,  do  not  lot  them 
be  about  in  the  way  of  children  or  ignorant 
persons.  If  there  is  occasion  to  place  rat  or 
beetle  poison  in  the  house,  let  it  be  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  be  careful  to  take  it 
up  and  destroy  it  in  a short  time,  should  it 
not  be  taken  By  the  animals  it  is  designed 
to  destroy.  Sec  Poisons. 

Many  other  cautions  might  be  given. 
We  might  speak  of  leaving  trap  and  other 
doors  open,  and  wells  uncovered  ; of  leaning 
too  far  out  of  Avindows ; of  dropping  and 
sawing  wood,  and  using  edged  tools  of  any 
icind  in  a careless  manner ; but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  occupy  our  space  by  mentioning 
these,  although  they  all  contribute  to  swell 
the  chapter  of  accidents  which  forms  part 
of  the  history  of  every  life. 

Accidental  Colouks.  This  name  Avas 
given  by  Bufibn  to  a series  of  optical  phe- 
nomena, now  called  Occula  Spectra.  They 
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hare  been  classed  by  Darwin  under  two 
heads,  direct  and  reverse,  the  former  de- 
pending upon  permanence  of  impression; 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  want  of  power 
in  the  retina  to  retain  the  impression 
■which  is  produced  by  directing  the  eye 
steadily  for  a considerable  time  upon  some 
dark  object  upon  a white  ground,  ovvice 
versa;  on  turning  away,  a well  defined 
impression  of  the  object’will  be  perceived, 
witli  the  colours  reversed.  See  Eye,  Optics, 
Si(/ht. 

Acclimation  or  Acclimatization,  is  the 
act  of  being  inured  or  naturalized  to  any 
particular  country  or  clime,  where  the  air 
and  other  atmospheric  influences  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  which  one  had  been 
accustomed.  See  Air,  Climate,  liespiration. 

Accouchement — Accoucheur  (from  the 
French  for  confinement,  or  lying-in).  The 
act  of,  and  the  medical  attendant  at,  con- 
finement. See  Child-birth,  Deliver]/,  La- 
bour, Travail. 

Acori.a  (from  the  Greek,  a not,  and 
Jeorho,  to  satisfy) . Insatiable  hunger  pro- 
duced bv  disease. 


cavity  'which  receives  the  head  of  the  os 
femoris,  or  thigh-bone.  See  Bones,  Thigh. 

Also  a plant,  called  the  sea  navel-syort,  a 
species  of  tabtdaria,  of  powerful  diuretic 
properties,  now  but  little  used  ; dose,  1 to  2 
drachms  in  wine.  See  cut  of  plant. 

Acetates  (from  the  Latin  a-cetum,  vine- 
gar) . These  are  salts  formed  by  a combi- 
nation of  acetic  acid  with  earths,  alkalies, 
and  metallic  oxides ; thw  are  extensively 
employed  in  medicine.  The  following  are 
the  principal  of  those  included  in  our  Phar- 
macopoeias : — Acetate  of  Iron  {Ferri  Acetas) 
sometimes  called  Extract  of  Iron,  formerly 
known  as  Extractum  Martis;  qualities, — 
tonic  and  astringent : use  in  dyspepsia, 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  rhachilis ; dose, 
4 to  12  grains.  2.  Acetate  of  Mercury 
IKydrargus  Acetas)  or  Acetated  Quick- 
silver, antisyphilitic  and  alterative ; used  as 
a lotion  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  2 grains  to 
2 ounces  of  rose-water;  for  internal  ad- 
ministration, dose  1 grain  in  the  form  of 
pills.  3.  Acetate  of  Lead  {Flumbi  Acetas 
or  Supcracetas),  commonly  called  Sugar  of 
Lead  ; astringent ; in  weak  solutions,  cool- 
ing and  sedative ; in  strong,  1 to  6 drachms 
distilled  water,  stimulant:  combined  with, 
opium  useful  in  internal  bleeding ; dose, 

1 grain  to  grains,  with  Opium  h grain, 
made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread;  the 
lotion  good  for  inflammations,  bums,  bruises; 
as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoeal  discharges. 
4.  Acetate  of  Potash  (^Fotassa:  Acetas),  for- 
merly called  Kali  Acetatum ; mildly 
cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent ; given 
in  febrile  diseases,  dropsies,  icterus,  and 
visceral  obstructions;  dose,  one  scruple  to 
one  drachm ; if  required  to  open  the  bowels, 

2 to  3 drachms,  in  solution ; sometimes 
known  as  Diuretic  Salt. 

Acetometer  (from  the  Latin  as  above, 
and  the  Greek  metron  a measure,)  an  in- 
strument for  estimating  the  strength  of 
vinegar. 

Acetum  (from  the  Latin  acer  sour),  Vine- 
gar. This  is  of  two  kinds,  common  and  dis- 
tilled ; the  first  white,  and  the  latter  brown, 
chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Acidum 
Aceticum,  and  yi.  Fyroligrmim  (Acetic 
and  Pyroligneous  Acid),  are  the  pharmaceu- 
tical names  of  the  white  vinegar,  which  is 
mostly  derived  from  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood,  hence  the  term  pyroli^icus, 
meaning  fire  and  ■wood.  Vinegar  js  ex- 
tremely useful  for  a variety  of  purposes ; it 
is  refrigerent,  antiseptic,  astringent,  and 
diuretic  ; and  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  inflammatory  fevers  in  doses  of  1 to  4 
drachms;  the  Simple  Oxymel  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia is  prepared  wi^  honey  and  acetio 
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acid ; dose,  from  1 to  3 draclims,  in  barley- 
water  or  linseed  tea.  See  Oxymel. 

The  Distilled  Vinegar  of  the  shops  {Ace- 
ticHiH  Dilutiim)  is  but  diluted  acetic  acid ; 
extenialli/,  it  is  used  as  a discutant,  styptic, 
and  disinfectant,  being  scattered  about  sick 
rooms,  hospital- wards,  and  the  like.  The 
strong  acid  is  caustic  and  rubefacient ; blot- 
ting paper,  saturated  with  it,  produces  a 
blister  speedily ; with  aromatics  and  cam- 
])hor  it  has  a stimulating  and  reviving  effect, 
when  the  vapour  is  drawn  up  the  nostrils ; 
this  is  the  Aromatic  Vinegar  {Aceticum  Aro- 
■maticum)  with  which  the  sponges  of  the 
vinaigrettes  are  saturated.  Camphorated 
Vinegar  {Aciclum  Aceticum  Camphoratum) 
may  be  used  with  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose, where  there  is  danger  of  infection. 
The  French  prepare  several  perfumed  vine- 
gars, such  as  Vinaigre  de  Cologne,  and  the 
German  dispensatories  abound  in  medicated 
vinegars,  which  are  chiedy  used  as  preven- 
tives against  pestilential  diseases.  Modern 
English  practice  has,  in  a great  measure, 
discarded  such  preparations  ; the  Vinegar 
of  Meadow  Saffi-on,  and  of  Squills  {Acetum 
Coleldci,  and  A.  Scillce)  are  the  only  two 
which  are  much  used.  See  Colchicum  and 
Squills. 

Acetosella  {Sorrel).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Oxalidacma,  of  which  several  species  grow 
wild  in  this  country,  and  are  more  or  less 


acidulous.  Medical  botanists  recommend 
them  to  be  taken  freely  in  febrile  disorders, 


especially  the  Wood  Sorrel  {Oxnlis  aceto- 
sella),  whose  leaves  yield  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  peculiar  acid  salt,  sold  under 


duce  of  the  sorrels,  in  which  it  is_  found 
in  combination  with  jiotash,  as  it  is  also 
in  several  other  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
substances.  This  is  a virulent  poison.  See 
Acids,  Poisons. 

The  Salt  of  Lemons  of  the  shops  is  not 
pure  Salt  of  Sorrel,  being  mixed  with 
Tartrate  of  Potash,  commonly  called  Cream 
of  Tartar,  even  this  is  to  a certain  extent 
poisonous,  death  having  ensued  from  taking 
it  in  mistake  ; and  chewing  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  which  contains  the  ili'woa.wfa'fcq/’ 
Potash,  as  a chemist  would  call  it,  has 
roved  fatal  to  children,  although  it  has 
een  estimated  that  the  salt  forms  but  1 
art  in  500  of  the  living  plant.  AVegive 
ere  two  cuts,  1,  of  the  pretty  little  wood 
sorrel,  and  2,  of  the  common  meadow  son-el 
^Rumex  Acetosclld),  well  known  to  every 
juvenile  haunter  of  green  meads,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  a foot  and  a-half, 
and  puts  forth  halbert-shaped  leaves,  and  a 
spike  of  dull  red  flowers. 
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Aciiillis  Texdo.  The  Tendon  Achilles. 
According  to  the  heathen  mythology,  when 
Thetis  dipped  her  infant  sou  Achilles,  into 
the  river  Styx  to  make  him  invulnerable, 
she  held  him  by  the  heel,  and  this  part 
being  kept  from  the  water  was  not  afl’ected 
by  its  wondrous  power.  Paris,  who  knew 
this,  when  he  afterwards  fought  with 
Achilles,  directed  his  arrow  there,  and  in- 
tlictcd  a death  wound.  In  allusion  to  this 
fable,  modern  anatomists  have  given  the 
above  name  to  the  great  tendon  which 
passes  from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  down  to 
the  heel,  upon  which  it  acts  with  the  whole 
force  of  those  muscles.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  by  a sudden  jerk,  or  violent  exer- 
tion, the  tendon  gets  torn  across,  or  ruptured, 
and  great  pain  or  lameness  is  the  consequence. 

Treatment.  On  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  if  swelling  and  inflammation 
ensues,  apply  three  or  four  leeches,  and  en- 
courage the  bleeding  for  a time  with  warm 
fomentations,  or  a linseed  poultice.  Aftor- 
terwards  resort  to  cooling  lotions,  such  as 
the  following ; — Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead 
and  Tincture  of  Opium,  of  each  2 drachms; 
common  Vinegar,  1 ounce;  Distilled  AYater, 
Id  ounces ; keep  lint  or  linen-rag  wet  with 
this  lotion  constantly  applied.  When  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  if  there  be  still 
swelling  and  stiffness,  rub  in  night,  and 
morning,  this  liniment, — Strong  Liquor  of 
Ammonia  and  Tincture  of  Opium,  of  each, 
I draidun  ; Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  Soap 
Linament,  of  each  1 ounce.  If  it  is  merely 
a strain  of  the  tendon,  a little  rest  and  the 
.above  remedial  measures  -will  soon  afford  a 
cure ; but  if  a positive  rupture,  there  may 
be  much  difiiculty  in  getting  the  parts  to 


unite ; to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  best  to 
use  a slipper  with  a strap  attached  to  the 
heel,  which  passing  up,  and  encircling  the 


tliigh  may  be  drawn  tight  and  kept  so,  a.s 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  uniting,  if  the  patient  walk  at  all, 
it  should  be  with  a crutch ; and  after  the 
cure  has  been  effected,  a high-heeled  laced 
boot  should  be  worn  to  protect  the  part. 

See  Strains,  Tendons. 

Achor  (from  the  Greek  achyron,  chaff). 

A name  given  to  a small  pointed  pustule, 
which  generally  appears  on  the  head,  and 
contains  a pale  straw  coloured  matter,  or 
serum,  which  on  oozing  out  is  succeeded  by 
a thin  brown  ott‘  yellowish  scab  ; for  treat- 
ment, see  Fames,  Herpes,  Skin  Bisease. 

Acid  (Latin  acidulus)  ma}-  be  chemically  .. 
described  as  a substance  sour  and  sharp  to 
the  taste,  that  changes  vegetable  blue  colours 
to  red,  and,  in  combination  with  an  alkali, 
forms  a salt.  Acids  are  of  two  kinds — vege- 
table and  mineral — both  of  which  are  used 
extensively  as  medicines.  AVe  will  speak 
first  of 

The  Vegetaele  Acids,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 

1.  Aeietic  Acid  {A.  Abietis),  an  acid  dis- 

covered in  the  resin  of  the  Finus  Abies,  or 
Spruce  Fir ; also  the  peculiar  acid  liquor, 
yielded,  along  with  the  essential  oil,  in  dis-  I 
tillation  of  the  fresh  branches  or  fruit  of  I 
other  species  of  Firs : formerly  much  given  I 
as  a remedy  for  coughs.  f 

2.  Aceric  Acid  {A.  Acerieum),  found  in 

the  juice  of  the  common  Maple  {Acer  Cain- 
2)cstris)  in  the  state  of  Acetate  of  Lime. 
Acerates  are  salts  found  in  the  sap  of  the 
same  plants.  * 

3.  Acetic  Acid,  or  Vinegar  (already  de- 
scribed under  the  head  Acetuni). 

4.  Benzoic  Acid  (A.  Benzoic,  or  Flores  , 
Benzocs),  sometimes  called  Acid,  or  Flowers  j 
of  Benjamine.  (See  Benzoin.)  The  form  > 
in  which  this  acid  is  presented  is  that  of 
white,  shining,  needle-like  crystals,  as  light 
as  flakes  of  snow,  with  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  an  acid  taste : it  dissolves  readily  in 
spirit  of  wine,  but  sparingly  in  water:  it 
may  be  entirely  evaporated  by  dry  heat, 
and.  if  the  temperature  is  raised  very  high, 

it  A'ill  burst  into  a yellow  flame.  It  is  a 
good  stimulant  and  expectorant,  sometimes 
given  in  chronic  bronchitis,  or  confinned 
disease  of  the  lungs,  the  dose  varj  ing  from 
5 grains  to  3 drachms  two  or  three  times 
a-day : it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
that  old  and  still  favourite  cough  medicine. 
Paregoric  Elixir,  the  Compound  Tincture  of 
Camphor  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium  of  the 
older  ones.  It  is  also  in  the  Ammoniated 
Tincture  of  Opium  of  the  Edinburgh  CoUegc. 
See  Tinctieres. 
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5.  Carbonic  Acid  {A.  Carhonicum) . 
This  is  the  gas  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  in  effijrvescing  draughts,  is  so 
invigorating  and  refreshing,  and  which, 
when  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  as  in  the 
case  of  wells  and  other  confined  places,  is  so 
prejudicial  to  life.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
refrigcrcnt  and  anti  septic,  checking  vomit- 
ing, and  allaying  thirst  and  gastric  irrita- 
tions, Applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  and  it  is  useful  to  promote  suppu- 
ration in  ulcers,  and  remove  the  unpleasant 
foetor  which  attends  a purulent  discharge. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  injection  into  the 
rectum  for  cancerous  ulcers  and  dysentery, 
and  also  into  the  uterus,  for  a diseased  con- 
dition of  that  organ.  Carbonic  acid  is  an 
active  ingredient  in  several  ofiBcinal  com- 
pounds. See  Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters. 

6.  Citric  Acid  {A.  Citricum),  which  is 
prepared  from  lemon  juice.  It  is  in  white 
semi-transparent  crystals  of  a rhomboidal 
shape,  soluole  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold, 
and  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  This 
acid  is  refrigerent,  antiphlogistic,  and  anti- 
septic in  its  effects.  It  is  useful  in  fevers 
and  inflammatory  complaints ; combined 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  forms  a good  effer- 
vescing draught ; dissolved  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 drachm  to  a q^uart,  may  be 
employed  as  a substitute  for  lemon  juice. 
The  usual  dose  is  from  10  grains  to  a scruple ; 
15  grains  of  it  neutralizes  20  grains  of  the 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  See  Tartaric  Acid. 

7.  Gallic  Acid  {A.  obtained 

from  Gails,  and,  like  them,  powerfully 
astringent ; given  to  stop  inward  bleedings 
and  other  discharges,  and  used  in  gargles, 
lotions,  and  injections.  Dose — from  2 to  10 
grains,  as  a general  tonic  and  peptic.  In 
chylous  urine,  it  has  been  given  m 20  grain 
doses  three  times  a-da5U  It  is  in  brownish- 
white  crystals,  semi-transparent,  weighs 
light,  and  dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine  or  hot 
Avater;  makes  a good  lotion  for  llcemor- 
rhoides  or  Piles,  which  see. 

8.  IIydroca'anic  or  Prussic  Acid  {A. 
Tlydrocyanicuni),  a transparent  colourless 
fluid,  Avith  a strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds : 

sedatiAU  and  anti-spasmodic,  very 
useful  in  allaying  mucus  irritation,  and  so 
staying  sickness ; it  lowers  the  action  of  the 
heart, 'and,  if  given  in  large  doses,  speedily 
causes  death.  It  is  useful  in  coughs  of  all 
kinds,  especially  those  Avhich  occur  in  pa- 
roxysms like  hooping-cough,  but  should  be 
A'ery  carefully  administered.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  of  Avhat  is  called  Scheele’s  acid,  from 
the  inventor,  is  one  drop  given  in  infusion 
of  gentian,  or  almond  emulsion.  Of  the 
diluted  acid  of  the  ‘ ‘ London  Pharmacopoeia’  ’ 


three  drops  may  be  given,  this  being  the 
proportionate  difference  of  strength.  If  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  its  full  sedative  effect, 
give  it  in  plain  A\  atcr  or  camphor  mixture. 
In  the  strength  of  one  drachm  of  acid  to 
eight  ounces  of  water,  it  is  a good  lotion  to 
allay  itching  in  skin  diseases.  For  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  and  reme- 
dies to  be  resorted  to,  see  Poisons. 

9.  Lactic  Acid,  or  Acid  of  ZxIilk, 
(A.  Zcccticum).  This  is  a preparation  but 
A'er}"  rarely  used ; it  is  said  to  increase  the 
appetite  and  promote  digestion,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  diabetes  (which  sec) : 
dose  from  2 to  10  grains  several  times  a day. 
There  is  a medicated  lozenge  prepared  with 
this  acid  {Trocliisci  Acidi  Lactici)  of  which 
10  may'  be  taken  in  the  dayA 

10.  Oxalic  Acid,  or  Acid  of  Sugar 
{A.  Oxalicum).  This  is  in  Avhite  shining 
crystals,  not  unlike  Epsom  salts ; it  is 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  fatal  poisons ; 
is  much  used  for  various  purposes  of 
utility,  but  seldom  given  intcnially  in  this 
country^  although  on  the  Continent  it  is  held 
inconsiderable  repute  as  a refrigerent  in  some 
inflammatory  conditions  of  mucus  mem- 
branes ; the  dose  is  from  | a grain  to  1 grain. 
See  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Si<2}eroxalate  of 
Potash,  Poisons. 

11.  Phosfhoric  Acid,  or  Acid  of  Pnos- 
piiORUS,  (yl.  PhosjAioricmi).  This  is  a 
refrigerent,  and  general  touie,  not  often 
used,  although  thought  to  be  superior  as 
such  to  the  mineral  acids.  It  is  efficacious 
in  quenching  the  thirst  Avhich  genci’ally 
attends  diabetes,  and  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  Avhere  there  are  earthy  deposits 
in  the  urine,  caries,  ossification  of  the 
arteries,  or  exostosis,  (all  of  Avhich  see.) 
The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  20  to 
40  minims. 

12.  Saliculous  Acid  {A.  Saliculosum). 
This  is  quite  a modern  preparation,  and  has 
not  yet  come  much  into  use  ; it  is  diuretic, 
irritant,  and  narcotic,  and  is  chiefly  efficacious 
in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  heart-disease.  Avhere  from  the 
Aveakened  state  of  the  organs  it  Avould  be 
dangerous  to  administer  digitalis.  It  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  made 
by  adding  1 drachm  of  acid  to  1 ounce  of 
proof  spirit ; or  of  syrup,  made  by  adding 
45  drops  of  tincture  to  1 ounce  of  simple 
syrup.  See  Salicine. 

13.  Tanic  Acid,  or  Tanin,  {A.  Tani- 
cuni') . This,  like  the  Gallic  acid,  Avhich  it 
gi'eatly  resembles  in  appearance,  is  prepared 
ft'om  oak  galls  ; it  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties, but  is  thought  to  be  the  most  poAA  cr- 
ful  astringent  of  the  tAvo,  and  is  therefore 
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pvefeiTod  for  local  application,  such  as 
gargles,  lotions,  and  injections.  See  Sce- 
mo?'rkaffet>,  Tiles,  Itingworm,  ^-c. 

14.  T.vkt.,uiic  Acid,  (A.  Tartaricum) . 
Similar  in  its  properties  to  Citric  Acid ; but 
thought  to  be  more  in-itant;  being  the 
cheaper  preparation,  it  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  composition  of  Seidlitz  and  other 
effervescing  powders,  and  acid  drinks. 

MiNiai.vL  Acids.  Aiisexious  Acid, 
{Aricluiii  Ai'seniosum).  This  is  the  com- 
mon or  white  o.\ide  of  arsenic,  purified 
by  exposure  to  great  heat,  or,  as  it  w'ould 
be  called,  by  sublimation.  It  is  given  in 
intermittent  fevers,  and  other  periodic  dis- 
eases, but  chictly  in  obstinate  diseases  of 
the  skin  ; the  dose  is  from  l-16th  to  l-8th 
of  a grain,  and,  like  all  preparations  of 
arsenic,  its  effects  should  be  watched  care- 
fully ; the  most  common  form  of  admin- 
istration is  what  is  called  Fowler’s  Solution 
{Liquor  Fotassce  Arsenilis)  wdiere  it  is 
in  combmation  with  potash ; this  is  given 
in  doses  varying  from  3 to  15  minims.  See 
Arsenic. 

‘2.  Hydrociiloiuc,  on  Murlvtic  Acid. 
{AciiJum  Mydrochloricum).  This  is  pre- 
pared from  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  has  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic  pro- 
perties. It  is  given  in  bitter  infusions,  to 
strengthen  and  restore  the  tone  of  a debili- 
tated stomach;  also  in  typhus  fever,  and 
for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  is  used  in 
gargles  for  inflammatory  and  putrid  sore 
throats,  and  in  injections  for  gonorrheca, 
(which  sec.)  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20 
drops,  properly  diluted ; for  a gargle  it 
should  be  from  J a drachm  to  2 drachms  in 
6 fluid  ounces  of  water ; for  an  injection  8 
drops  to  4 ounces.  It  is  sometimes  given  as 
a vermifuge  (see  TForms),  and  used  as  a 
refrigerent  and  astringent  lotion.  The 
lydutcd  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia is  that  most  usually  prescribed. 
The  proportion  is  4 parts  of  strong  acid  to 
12  of  water,  that  is  1 in  4.  It  is  a pale 
straw-coloured  liquid,  much  heavier  than 
wmter,  giving  out  a suffocating  fume,  and 
e.xti'emely  caustic.  It  will  speedily  remove 
ink  stains  from  linen,  which  it  will  destroy 
if  not  washed  out  almost  soon  after  it  is 
applied. 

3.  miTiiic  Acid  {A  Hitricum).  Prepared 
from  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  and 
sulphuric  acid.  A heavy  colourless  fluid, 
has  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  antisyphilitic 
properties;  it  is  given  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  liver  and  indigestion,  especially 
Avhen  connected  with  urinary  deposit 
of  uric  acid,  and  the  phosphates.  On  scro- 


fulous habits,  and  constitutions  worn  out 
by  indulgence  in  excesses,  it  sometimes  has 
a good  effect ; it  has  also  been  found  useful 
in  hooping-cough  and  asthma  (which  see). 
It  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  diluted  fonn 
of  1 part  to  9 parts  of  w'ater,  the  dose  of 
which  is  from  10  to  20  drops.  Largely  di- 
luted, it  is  given  as  a drink  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  in  dyspepsia,  and  cases  where 
there  is  a redundancy  of  bile. 

4.  Nitko-Muiuatic  Acid  {A.  Xitro- 
hydrochloric)  is  composed  of  one  part  nitric 
to  two  parts  muriatic  acid.  Is  thought  to 
act  more  decidedlj'  upon  the  liver  than  the 
preceding,  and  especially  as  applied  to  the 
skin  in  a diluted  form  by  footbath  and 
spunging.  This  too  is  seiwiceablc  in 
syphilitic  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

5.  Nithos  Acid,  on  Aqu.v-i’oiitis  {A. 
Nitrosum),  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide  in  combination — colour,  deep  brown ; 
fumes  suffocating,  and  volatile;  not  much 
used  for  medicinal  purposes ; much  the  same 
as  the  three  last-mentioned  acids  in  its 
cfleets,  and,  like  them,  to  a certain  extent, 
a disinfectant ; pn'ferrcd  by  some  to  either  of 
them  in  cases  of  Cholera,  which  see. 

6.  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol 
(A.  Si(lphuricia)i).  Prepared  from  sulphur. 
This  is  the  most  ponderous  of  all  the 
fluids,  except  quicksilver,  being  more 
than  double  the  w'eight  of  water ; when  pure 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  white,  but  so  great 
is  its  dissolving  power,  that  the  slightest 
portion  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  which 
it  may  take  up,  speedily  deepens  the  colour, 
and  eventually  turns  it  neariy  black.  This 
is  the  strongest  and  most  corrosive  of  acids, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  mineral 
poisons ; and  yet,  largely  diluted,  it  is  very 
commonly  administereil  as  an  antiseptic  and 
refrigerent  in  typhoid  fevers;  as  atonic  in 
general  debility ; and  as  an  astringent  in 
hoemorrhages  and  excessive  perspiration. 
In  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  where  there 
is  troublesome  itching,  it  is  also  given  with 
good  effect ; and  latterly  it  has  been  much 
used,  and  with  remarkable  success,  in  the 
epidemic  diarrhoea  often  premonitory  of 
cholera,  which  has,  from  time  to  time  pre- 
vailed in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
{A  Sulphuricuml)ilutum),\\h\ch  is  usually 
prescribed,  contains  H in  20  parts,  and 
the  dose  of  this  is  from  10  to  30  minims  largely 
diluted.  For  a gargle  to  check  salivation,  1 
to  3 drachms  may  be  put  into  half  a pint  of 
any  convenient  fluid ; this  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  an  astringent  application  is 
required. 

7.  Aromatic  SuLFiiuRic  Acid,  or  Elixir 
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OF  Vitriol,  is  composed  of  spirits  of  wine, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  spices.  It  is  an  elegant 
and  useful  preparation,  which  was  formerly 
much  more  administered  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. This  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is 
good  in  dyspepsia,  the  debility  following 
fevers,  combined  with  bitter  infusions,  and 
also  in  chronic  asthma.  The  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  as  a 
caustic,  either  alone  or  formed  into  a paste 
with  saffron,  in  which  form  it  is  Causticiun 
Sulpkureiim ; it  may  be  used  as  a stimu- 
lating ointment  mixed  with  lard,  as  in 
the  Unguenti  Acidi  Sulphiirici ; or  with 
oils,  as  in  the  Liniment  Ac.  Sulpli. 
Composituni ; largely  diluted  with  water 
it  is  a good  lotion  for  skin  diseases  and 
astringent  injections. 

Acid  Baths.  See  Baths. 

Acidifiable.  a tenn  applied  to  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
acid  by  an  acidifying  principle,  as  that  is 
called  which  possesses  this  power  of  con- 
version; such  it  was  once  thought  was 
oxygen,  but  it  is  now  well  known  that 
when  two  or  more  bodies  combine  to  form 
an  acid,  they  all  enter  into  the  composition 
thereof. 

Acidification.  The  conversion  of  a body 
into  an  acid. 

Acidity.  The  peculiar  quality  of  acids. 
Actdimetry.  The  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  acids  arc  all  terms  springing 
from  the  same  root  and  used  in  chcmistr3\ 
Acini  (plural  of  Acinus,  a grape-stone). 
In  anatomy  the  small  granulations  com- 
posing the  substance  of  the  liver  and  some 
other  glands.  These  acini  which  are  some- 
times called  glandular  vesicles,  appear  to  be 
the  terminations  of  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  excretary  ducts  or  passages ; they  are 
oval  in  shape,  about  1 -400th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  less  than  1 -2000th 
of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Aciniform  (from  the  Latin,  acinus,  a 
raisin  stone,  and  forma,  likeness).  An 
anatomical  tefm,  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  membranes,  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  raisin  stones.  See 
Ch  oroide. 

Acinesi.a  (from  the  Greek,  a not,  and 
kineo,  to  move) . Deprivation  of  the  power 
of  motion. 

Acron  (from  the  Greek  akron,  without 
colour),  a colourless  state  of  the  skin,  aris- 
ing from  a want  of  the  usual  pigmentary,  or 
colouring  matter  of  the  membrane  situated 
beneath  the  cuticle.  See  Mete  Muscortim, 
Skin. 

Acne  (from  the  Greek  akne  the  top, 
hence  also  the  word  acme  the  height),  a 


full  fruition  of  auytliing,  applied  to  a form 
of  eruptive  disease,  having  its  oidgin  in 
what  are  called  the  sebaceous  follicles,  that 
is,  small  cavities  situated  in  the  skin,  which 
supply  the  cuticle  with  an  oily  matter, 
which  is  called  the  sebaceous  fluid.  The 
tumours  which  arise  from  this  disease 
occur  chiefly  in  the  face ; they  contain  a 
thick  cheesy  matter  which  it  is  diflicult  to 
get  rid  of,  on  account  of  its  consistency,  and 
the  small  opening  aflbrded  for  its  egress. 

Acne  has  four  distinct  forms  of  develope- 
ment: — 1st.  Simple  Pimple  (A.  Simplex), 
which  is  its  mildest  form,  and  is  almost 
confined  to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirty,  at  which  period  of  lift;, 
it  is,  in  this  country,  very  prevalent.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a form  of  inflammation 
set  up  by  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  the 
superfluous  matter  accumulated  in  the 
follicles;  fii-st  appear  red  spots  on  the  skin, 
accompanied  by  itching  and  irritation,  these 
gi'adually  swell  into  unsightly  ])ustules, 
which  in  a short  time  discharge  their  con- 
tents ; the  inflammation  then  subsides,  and 
the  skin  resumes  its  usual  appearance.  If 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  pimples, 
and  dirt  is  suffered  to  get  into  them,  the 
disease  assumes  its  2nd  form  (A.  PunctataJ. 
Spotted  or  Maggot  Pimples,  on  account  of 
the  little  black  specks,  like  the  heads  of 
maggots,  which  present  themselves.  IVhen 
several  of  the  follicles  become  inflamed 
together,  and  a hardening  of  their  base.s 
ensues,  we  have,  3rdh',  (A.  IndurataJ, 
Stone  Pock,  as  it  is  commonlj'  ealled ; and 
if  the  pimples  become  very  red,  or  coppery, 
then  it  is  called,  4thly  (A.  liosaceaj.  Posy- 
drop,  Carbuncle-face,  Brandy-face,  Copper- 
nose. 

Treatment.  The  gi-eat  object  is  to 
obtain  a free  discharge  of  the  offend- 
ing matter,  and  to  remove  the  cause 
by  exciting  the  tissues  of  the  skin  to  a 
healthy  action ; hence  frequent  ivashing  is 
desirable,  and  friction  applied  gently,  sq  as 
not  to  break  the  pustules,  and  cause  them  to 
run  one  into  another,  producing  wounds  dif- 
ficult to  heal.  A sponge  and  warm  water, 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  a small  quan- 
tity of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  afterwards 
a soft  thick  towel,  are  the  best  cleansing 
adjuncts;  and  for  a lotion  to  cool  the  in- 
flamed parts  and  allay  irritation,  take  Gou- 
lard’s Extract,  or  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead, 

1 drachm,  added  to  8 ounces  of  Elder-flower, 
or  Rose-water ; or  else,  to  the  same  quantity 
of  the  latter,  add  Glycerine,  k an  ounce ; 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  12  grains.  Dip  a piece  of 
lint  into  either  of  these  lotions,  and  moisten 
the  pustules  therewith  frequently.  liVTien 
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the  disease  is  obstinate,  and  especially  if  it 
assumes  the  red  appearance,  it  is  well  to 
apply  Collodion  with  a camel  -hair  brush  to 
the  eruptions  occasionally,  and  to  use  a 
stronger  form  of  the  last  of  the  above  lotions, 
with  a dressing  at  night  of  stimulating  oint- 
ment, composed  of  Ointment  of  Zinc,  and  of 
Nitrate  of  Mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
drachm  of  the  former  to  1 ounce  of  the 
latter,  with  4 drops  of  Creosote  added.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  up  a proper  action 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  that  the  skin  may 
have  only  its  own  work  to  do  in  removing 
the  impurities  of  the  blood.  The  system 
should  be  strengthened  b}'  tonics,  and  a 
generous  but  not  over  full  diet ; it  is  best 
to  avoid  fermented  liquors.  The  following 
is  a good  mixture: — Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether, 
2 drachms ; Liquor  of  Potash  and  Ipecacu- 
anha Wine,  of  each  1 drachm ; Syrup  of 
Ithubarb,  I an  ounce  ; Infusion  of  Gentian, 

7 ounces  : take  2 tablespoonfuls  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  and  one  of  the  following  pills 
every  second  or  third  night : — Compound 
Rhubarb  Pill,  2 scniples ; Mercurial  or  Blue 
Pill,  12  grains ; make  into  12  pills.  See 
Eruptions,  Fimples,  Skin. 

Aconite  (from  the  Greek  akoniton').  A 
poisonous  plant,  called  Wolfs-bane,  or 
-Monk’s-hood,  the  latter  tenu  being  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  blossom,  which  is 
shaped  like,  a hood  or  cowl. 

There  are  several  species  of  Aconites,  all 
highly  poisonous ; the  roots  of  some  which 
grow  on  the  lofty  pastures  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  were  formerly  powdered  and 
mixed  with  food  to  form  a bait  for  wolves, 
hence  the  first  of  the  .above  names.  That 
which  produces  the  most  virulent  poison  is 
the  Aconitum  Ferox,  which  is  a native  of 
India.  Of  the  kinds  grown  in  our  gardens — 
including  the  Yellow  Monkshood  {A.  An- 
thora),  and  the  Ilairy  Wolf’s-banc  (A. 
Barbatum) — the  Purple'Monkshood  {A.Na- 
pellns)  called  by  the  old  English  writers  the 
Purple  Helmet-flower,  is  the  most  common. 
Its  tall  spike  of  dingy  purplish  blossoms  is 
very  conspicuousduring  the  summer  months, 
but  children  and  persons  in  delicate  health 
should  beware  of  approaching  it  too  near,  as 
even  inhaling  the  scent  has  been  known  to 
produce  sickness  and  fainting.  Many  lament- 
able accidents  have  occurred  tljrough  mis- 
taking the  roots  of  the  Aconite  for  horse- 
radish, and  this  should  be  a sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  the  former  plant  from  the 
kitchen  garden,  at  all  events.  (See  cut.) 

The  -'Vconite  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Jtanunculaeea; ; it  is  therefore  nearly  allied 
to  the  buttercups  of  our  fields,  and  the 
ranunculus  of  our  gardens  ; the  leaves  and 


roots  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  employed  in 
medicine.  In  proper  doses  they  are  anodyne, 
sedative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic ; they  are 


administered  in  dropsy,  consumption,  hyper- 
trophy, or  excessive'growth  of  the  heart, 
&c.  Outwardly  they  are  used  to  relievo 
neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  the  be.-t 
form  of  application  being  a liniment  as  fol- 
lows : — Extract  of  Aconite,  1 scmple  ; Soap 
Liniment,  and  Compound  Camphor  Lini- 
ment, of  each  1 ounce  ; rubbed  into  the  part 
affected  night  .and  morning.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  of  which  there 
arc  two  formulas  in  the  rharmacoponia,  the 
simple  .and  the  ammoniated,  the  latter  being 
the  preferable.  The  dose  of  Extract  of  Aco- 
nite is  from  J grain  up  to  2 grains ; that 
prepared  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopocia  is  considered  the  strongest;  of 
the  Tincture  of  Aconite  there  arc  three 
strengths — London,  dose  7 to  10  minims; 
Dublin,  5 to  8 minims  ; and  that  called  Dr. 
Flemmings,  3 to  5 minims.  In  prescrip- 
tions it  should  be  specified  which  of  these  is 
meant.  There  is  also  the  active  principle  of 
Aconite  called  Aconitine,  which  is  far  too 
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powerful  for  intemal  use ; it  is  sometimes 
ordered  for  ointment ; the  price  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely high ; 5 grains  mixed  with  1 ounce 
of  lard  makes  a very  strong  ointment. 

Aconite,  Poisoning  by. — Symptoms.  A 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  suc- 
ceeded by  giddiness  and  delirium,  which  end 
in  coma  and  convulsious,  if  enough  has  been 
taken  to  cause  death. 

Treatment.  Vomiting  to  be  produced  by 
mustard,  salt,  a feather  down  the  throat,  or 
the_  readiest  means,  and  encouraged  by 
copious  draughts  of  thin  gruel  or  warm 
water,  adding  a little  spirit,  or  wine,  if  the 
deprbssion  be  extreme ; in  which  case  also 
apply  hot  mustard  and  water  to  tire  extre- 
mities, and  place  large  mustard  plasters 
down  the  spine  to  rouse  the  nervous  system. 
Promote  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by 
repeated  doses  of  castor  oil,  given  in  hot 
brandy  and  water,  should  they  not  act  very 
freely  without,  and  administer  15  drops  of 
spirits  of  Sal  Volatile  in  Camphor  mixture, 
about  every  hour,  when  the  poison  is  ejected, 
and  the  patient  appears  to  be  recovering. 
See  Poisons. 

Acuxtia  (from  the  Greek,  a not,  and 
Jeratos,  strength).  "W^cakness,  intem- 
perance. 

Ackomion  (from  the  Greek  ahron  ex- 
treme, and  oomost\\e  shoulder).  The  hume- 
ral, or  upper  extremity  of  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder  blade ; hence  the  term  acromial 
applies  to  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c., 
of  this  part.  See  Shoulder. 

Acuos  (Greek  akros,  top),  from  whence 
we  have  several  medical  terms,  now  or  for- 
merly used,  as — 1,  acro-bystia,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  perpuco ; 2,  acro-ehier,  the  fore- 
arm and  hand ; 3,  acro-chordon,  an  excres- 
cence on  the  skin,  with  a slender  base ; 4, 
acro-pathia,  a disease  at  any  e.xtrcmity  of 
the  body ; 5,  acro-posthea,  synonymous  with 
the  first ; 6,  acro-thymion,  a conical,  rugated 
bleeding  wart ; 7.  the  upper  ex- 

tremity of  the  ulna  ; 8,  acr-omion,  the  hu- 
meral extremity  of  the  scapula;  9,  acr- 
ompihalion,  the  extremity  of  the  umbilicus  or 
navel. 

Ackotismus  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and 
krotos,  pulse).  Defect  of  pulse.  Sea  As- 
phyxia, Crotophus. 

Acxiology  (from  the  Greek  aitia  a cause, 
aud%osa  treatise).  The  doctrine  of  the 
causes  of  disease. 

Action  (from  the  Latin  ago  to  act). 
Means  the  motions  and  changes  obseryable 
in  the  animal  body : these  may  be  either 
voluntary,  produced  bj'  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  tlio  muscles,  in  accordance 


with  the  will ; or  involuntary  or  excited, 
as  those  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  &c.,  which 
receive  their  impulse  through  the  spinal 
marrow  and  nerves;  and  those  dependmg 
upon  irritabilitj',  the  former  being  termed 
mediate  and  the  latter  immediate  actions. 
Then  there  are  the  mixed  or  respiratory, 
as  well  as  the  secretary,  nutrient,  and  ab- 
sorbent actions  of  the  body,  wliich  are  ail 
independent  of  the  will. 

Medicinal  Action  is  that  of  the  various 
remedies  taken  for  sickness,  or  disease,  and 
its  nature  depends,  of  emyse,  upon  that  of 
the  remedies  j)rescribcd,  and  iri  some  degree 
also  upon  the  state  of  the  system  at  the 
time  of  administration.  People  .are  often 
surprised  that  a dose  of  medicine  wliich  will 
operate  powerfully  at  one  time,  will  at  an- 
other have  little  or  no  eft'ect;  sometimes 
this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  medicine  itself, 
the  drug  or  preparation  may  have  become 
spoiled  and  lost  its  virtues ; but  ver)'  fre- 
quently it  is  owing  to  some  change  in  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  stomach  or  other 
part,  on  which  it  is  intended  esjiecially  to 
act.  See  Aperients,  Cathartics,  Ac. 

Actoea  R.vcejiosa.  Black  Snakeroot,  an 
American  plant,  recommended  for  its  expec- 
toral, diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic  qua- 
lities. 

Acupuxctuhe  (from  the  Latin  acus,  a 
needle,  and  pungo,  to  prick).  This  is  a 
curative  process,  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  dropsy,  neuralgia,  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  Ine  method  of  operation  is 
this  : — The  skin  is  pierced  with  a needle 
about  ten  inches  long,  fitted  into  a handle. 
A quick  rotatoiy  motion  is  then  imparted  to 
the  instrument,  which  is  kept  iqi  for  a short 
time,  and  then  another  insertion  is  made. 
The  practice  was  first  observed  to  obtain 
among  the  Chinese,  and  other  nations  of  the 
East,  who  seem  to  have  entertained  the 
notion  that  several  diseases,  attended  by 
severe  pain,  arose  from  air  or  vapour  pent 
up  in  the  body,  wliich  this  process  was  in- 
tended to  liberate.  European  travellers 
who  witnessed  beneficial  results  from  the 
practice,  introduced  it  into  this  and  other 
countries,  and  it  was,  for  a tiiiie,  quite  a 
fashionable  remedy  for  painful  local  affec- 
tions ; but  it  did  not  remain  so  long,  and  is 
now  seldom  resorted  to.  In  that  species  of 
dropsy  termed  Anasarca,  in  which  the 
water  is  accumulated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, immediately  beneath  the  skin,  it 
may  be  used  with  advant.age,  and  also  as  a 
counter-iiTitant,  in  cases  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  excite  inflammatory  action  in  the 
outer  ti-ssucs  of  the  skin. 

Acute  (from  the  Latin  acufus,  shai-p). 
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Bythisteiin,physician8distinguishtheeai-lier 
and  more  rapid  stages  of  a disease,  which 
next  advances  into  the  sub-acute,  and,  if  not 
arrested  in  its  course,  finally  settles  into  the 
chronic,  or  more  or  less  permanent  state. 

Ad.\nsonia  {Baobab  Tree).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  forms  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, the  trunk  sometimes  measuring  80  feet 
in  circumference.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Adansonia,  Dir/itata,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Bombaceec.  In  Africa,  where 
it  is  chiefly  found,  it  is  called  by  the  natives 
Ltdo.  It  has  tonic  and  diaphoretic  proper- 
ties, and  has  been  recommended  as  a substi- 
tute for  Cinchona,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  but  little  taste.  It  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  decoction,  prepared  as 
under.  The  preparation  is  very  mucilagi- 
nous, and  soon  spoils ; therefore,  more  than 
sufficient  for  two  or  three  days  should  not 
bo  made  at  once  : — Baobab  bark,  bruised, 
10  drachms;  water,  20  ounces.  Boil  ten 
minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain : 
dose — 1 to  4 ounces  three  times  a-day.  It 
may  also  be  taken  in  powder,  but  this,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  required,  is 
inconvenient.  The  cut  represents  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  tree. 


Additamextum  (from  the  Latin  addn,  to 
add).  A term  applied  to  the  sutures,  which 
connect  certain  parts  of  the  skull,  called 
the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  with  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal.  See  Skull. 

Ademoxia  (from  the  Greek  ademonco,  to 
be  in  despair).  An  old  medical  term,  de- 
noting restlessness,  anxiety. 

Adex  (Greek,  aden  a gland).  Hence  we 
hvLve  Adenography,  a treatise  on  the  glands ; 
Adenolngy,  the  doctrine  of  the  glands  ; and 
Adenoid,  resembling  a gland : all  medical 
terms  occasionally  used.  See  Glands. 


Adephagea  (from  the  Greek  aden,  abun- 
dantly, -dwA phago,  to  eat).  Voracious  ap- 
petite. See  Bulimia. 

Adeps  (Latin  for  animal  oil  or  fat),  com- 
monly applied  to  hog’s  lard,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  ointments  in  the 
Pharmaco])oeia,  and  is  an  article  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  in 
domestic  economy  and  for  medical  pui  poses. 
If  good,  it  is  perfectly  white,  and  free  from 
taste  or  smell,  except  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  pm'est  animal  fat.  The  Adeps  Suillus, 
or  hog’s  lard  of  commerce,  is  often  much 
adulterated,  and,  having  salt  in  it,  is  scarcely 
fit  for  medical  purposes  ; to  render  it  so,  it 
should  be  melted  down  with  twice  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  stirred  for  a while,  and 
then  set  aside  to  cool ; the  water  will  take 
up  the  salt  and  other  impurities,  and  can 
be  poured  off  when  the  fat  has  become  cold. 
This  is  the  prepared  lard  {Adeps  pneparata) 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is,  or  should 
be,  always  used  for  medical  j)rcparations. 
Adeps  Anserinus,  and  A.  Ovilli,  or  Sevum, 
goose-grease,  and  mutton  or  deer  suet — are 
also  used  medically,  chiefly  for  chaps  on  the 
hands  and  other  parts,  roughness  of  tlie 
skin,  and  broken  chilblains.  They  are  cool- 
ing and  emollient,  and  therefore  well-calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  smarting  and  irritation  of 
cracked  lips,  and  the  like ; either  of  them 
melted  down  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  rose  or  elder  flower  w'ater,  and  stirred 
until  cold,  make  an  agreeable  pomade  or 
cream,  more  serviceable  and  pleasant  to  use 
than  the  fat  alone.  See  Chaps,  Chilblains^ 
Cold  Cream,  Pomade. 

Adhesion  (from  the  Latin  adhccreo,  to 
stick  to).  This  term  in  surgery  signifies 
the  growing  together  of  parts  which  have 
been  separated  by  natural  or  artificial 
means ; it  is  promoted  by  the  exudation  of 
a lymph,  or  sticky  fluid,  for  the  production 
of  which  a certain  amount  of  inflammation 
is  necessary,  hence  the  edges  of  wounds 
which  exhibit  a disposition  to  become  hard, 
and  remain  apart,  are  sometimes  scraped,  or 
pared,  to  produce  a raw  surface,  and  in- 
flammatory action ; then,  if  brought  closely 
together,  they  will  commonly  adhere,  and 
the  w'ound  will  heal ; if  this  be  the  case, 
and  there  is  no  ulceration,  nor  formation  of 
matter,  to  obstruct  the  curative  process,  it 
is  called  a healing,  or  uniting,  “by  the 
first  intention.’’  'This  tendency  to  adhe- 
sion of  inflamed  surfaee.s,  sometimes  gives 
the  surgeon  much  trouble,  as  in  the  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  of  burns  and  scalds  on  the  hands  and 
feet,  where,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  the 
toes  and  fingers  may  become  permanently 
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united.  See  Burns,  Injlammation,  Lymph, 
6'calds,  IVounds. 

Adhesive  Plaister  {Emplastrum  Ad- 
hesivum).  Plaisters  ■\vliicli  are  simply  ad- 
hesive. such  as  the  common  Diachylon  and 
Isinglass  plaisters,  are  those  vlueh  are 
most  gimerally  applied  to  wounds,  cuts,  and 
abraded  surfaces,  to  protect  them  in  the  one 
ease,  and  close  them  in  the  other.  The 
former  under  the  name  of  White  Sticking 
plaster  or  Strapping  is  in  constant  request, 
and  since  it  has  been  spread  by  machinery 
is  a very  beautiful  preparation,  smooth  as 
glass,  with  a perfectly  uniform  surface,  and 
without  cracks,  specks,  or  impurities  of  any 
kind ; such  it  is  if  properly  prepared ; that 
most  generally  used  is  spread  on  calico, 
but  that  on  linen  is  preferable.  The 
Plack  Isinglass,  or,  as  it  is  often  called. 
Court  Plaister,  is  a more  elegant  pre- 
paration, adapted  for  covering  cuts  or  spots 
on  the  face,  or  other  exposed  parts ; the 
better  sort  is  spread  on  silk;  the  more 
common  on  black  calico.  All  these  plaisters 
are  to  a certain  extent  healing.  See  Cuts, 
I)>  •essing,  Plaisters,  JFounds. 

Adiaxtum  {Maiden  Hair).  There  is 
but  one  spec.ics  of  the  Maiden  Hair;  Ferns 
indigenous  to  Dritain ; it  is  called  by’  botan- 
ists Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  and  is 
used  medicinally  in  coughs  and  catarrhal 


disorders.  It  is  a small  evergreen  species, 
with  black  stems  little  thicker  than  pack- 
thread, which  have  something  the  appear- 
ance of  hair ; hence  the  common  name  of 


the  plant.  The  American  Maiden  Hair 
{A.  pedatuni),  has  the  same  pectoral  quali- 
ties, and  is  much  used  in  France  for  making 
the  Birop  dc  Capilluire.  Country  people  boil 
up  the  leaves  of  several  of  our  native  ferns 
to  make  demulcent  drinks,  and  find  them 
useful;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
species,  to  be  hereafter  described,  they  do 
not  merit  a place  in  our  modern  Pharmaco- 
pmias.  See  Male  Pern. 

AdiaI'Neustia  (from  the  Greek  a not, 
did  through,  and  to  breathe).  l>e- 

fective  or  impeded  perspiration,  nearly 
synonymous  with  Adiaphorcsis. 

Adipociue.  a substance  obtained  from  the 
soapy  matter  into  which  luuscul.ar  fibre  is 
converted  when  buried  in  large  masses,  or 
exposed  to  the  constant  action  of  water. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  dry,  oily,  waxy, 
capable  of  crystallization,  and  quite  inso- 
luble in  water. 

Adipose  Meherane,  or  Tissue.  This 
it  is  which  encloses  the  adeps  or  animal 
fat ; it  is  described  by  "Wilson  as  composed 
of  minute  cells  aggregated  together  in 
clusters  of  various  sizes  witliin  tlie  arcolcc, 
or  void  spaces  of  common  cellular  tissue. 
The  cells  of  adipose  tissue  are  identical  in 
manner  of  formation  with  other  cells,  being 
developed  around  nuclei,  or  centres,  and 
increased  in  size  by  the  formation  of  fluid 
in  the  interior.  In  adipose  cells  this  fluid 
instead  of  being  albuminous  (see  albumen) 
as  in  other  cells,  is  oleaginous  (oily) ; the 
oil  at  first  appearing  in  separate  globules, 
which  subsequently  coalesce  into  a single 
drop.  The  size  of  adipose  cells  at  their 
full  development  is  about  l-500th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ; when  isolated  they  are 
globular  in  form,  but  arc  hexagonal  or 
polyhedral  (six  sided,  or  many  sided),  when 
compressed.  They  arc  perfectly  trans- 
parent, the  cell  membrane  being  structure- 
less, and  the  nucleus  disappearing  as  they 
attain  their  full  size.  Such  is  the  cellular 
tissue,  according  to  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  which,  we  are  stout  or  slim, 
obese  or  attenuated.  See  Fatness,  Obesity, 
Tissues. 

Adipsa  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  dipsa 
thirst) . Applied  to  medicines  which  quench 
thirst.  In  old  medical  works  we  sometimes 
find  oxymel  so  called. 

Adjuvans  (from  the  Latin  adjure,  to 
help),  applied  to  that  part  of  a medical 
formula  which  assists  and  promotes  the 
operation.  See  Prescription. 

Adnata  Tunica  (from  the  Latin  adnascor, 
to  grow  to,  and  tunica,  a tunic,  or  coat). 
The  external  coat  of  the  eye.  See  Conjunc- 
tiva. 
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Adolescence  (from  the  Latin  adolcsco,  to 
grow).  The  period  of  life  at  which  the  body 
has  attained  its  full  development,  commenc- 
ing at  puberty  and  terminating  in  the  male 
at  twenty-five  and  in  the  female  at  twenty- 
one.  See  Age. 

Adult  (from  the  Latin  adolesco,  to  grow). 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  grown 
\ip ; past  the  age  of  infancy  and  weakness. 
See  Age. 

Adulteration  (from  the  Latin  adiiUero, 
to  pollute)  OF  FOOD.  This  is  a subject  into 
■which  we  cannot  enter  at  great  length, 
although  it  is  one  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  physiology  of  health  and 
disease.  No  one  doubts  that  adulteration  is 
largely  practised,  that  almost  every  article 
we  eat  is  other  than  it  professes  to  be. 
The  ablest  chemists  of  the  day  have  been 
recently  directing  their  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  and  have  made  rev’ela- 
tioas  that  have  startled  the  eating  and 
drinkin,^  public.  The  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations with  regard  to  some  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

Bread.  In  the  composition  of  this  great 
staple  of  existence,  the  flour  of  other  cereals, 
such  as  barley,  rye,  maize,  is  frequently 
mixed  with  that  of  wheat ; this  is  especially 
tlie  case  with  brown  bread  ; in  the  white, 
not  so  manageable  on  account  of  its  colour, 
ground  rice  is  oftener  employed ; and  as  it 
absorbs  much  water,  which  the  heat  of  an 
ordinary  oven  does  not  evaporate,  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  dough  is  increased  by  this 
process,  to  the  detriment  of  its  nutritive 
powers.  Meal  of  peas  or  beans  is  the  com- 
mon article  of  adulteration  in  the  second 
class  bread,  which,  it  has  been  contended,  is 
rendered  better  b}^  such  adulteration  ; but, 
no  plea  should  suffice  to  give  the  manufac- 
turer the  power  to  furnish  the  consumer  with 
other  than  that  which  he  professes  to  sell.  If 
people  choose  to  eat  bread  made  of  pea  or  bean 
meal,  let  them  do  so ; but  let  it  be  sold  as 
such.  Potatoes  are  undoubtedly  much  used 
!)}•  bakers,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  as  a 
ferment,  than  to  cause  any  fictitious  increase 
of  bulk,  the  potatoe  mash  being  almost 
invariably  allowed  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
fermentation,  before  it  is  added  to  the  flour. 
It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  substitution 
of  flour  or  tapioca  paste  for  water,  in  the 
bread-making  operation,  the  weight  of 
dough  made  from  a certain  quantity  of  flour 
is  increased  greatly,  but  this  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nutrition.  Bone  earth  is  one  of 
the  substances  used  to  impart  whiteness  and 
increased  weight  to  bread ; but  this  confers 
no  nutritive  quality ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 


very  indigestible,  and,  therefore,  delete- 
rious. Chalk  is  sometimes  added  to  bread, 
and  especially  to  biscuit,  to  give  weight  and 
whiteness,  and  this,  also,  is  mischievous. 
Liebig  has  recommended  the  use  of  lime- 
water  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  ; he  con- 
siders that  it  not  only  improves  the  appear- 
ance, but  supplies  a want,  that  of  lime, 
under  which  tliose  who  feed  too  exclusively 
upon  this  staff  of  life,  frequently  suffer.  If 
the  clear  solution  is  used,  it  is  certain  that 
the  quantity  of  lime  is  too  small  to  be  made 
subservient  to  any  increase  of  weight,  or 
practical  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  bread,  and  the  adulteration,  if  it  be  so 
considered,  is  a harmless  one ; and  if  the 
benefits  attributed  to  it  are  really  conferred, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
practised ; but,  at  present,  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  weight  of  the  great  chemist’s 
authority  to  prove  his  hy])othesis  true. 
Alum  undoubtedly  imparts  whiteness  to 
bread,  and  is  almost  universally  employed 
for  this  purpose ; it  gives  to  inferior  (juali- 
ties  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  better, 
and,  therefore,  its  use  is  liable  to  suspicion. 
It  is  vet  an  open  question  whether  bakers 
should  be  allowed  to  use  alum  under  certain 
restrictions;  if  the  quantity  be  not  large, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  by  no 
means  injurious,  any  more  than  is  common 
salt,  which  is  also  used. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  commonly  known  as 
blue  vitriol,  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect 
as  alum,  and  all  the  objections  which  can 
be  urged  against  the  employment  of  that 
astringent,  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  this; 
it  can  only  bo  used  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties without  imparting  a blue  tinge  and  a 
metallic  taste  to  the  bread.  In  Belgium,  its 
use  was  once  so  prevalent  that  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  to  check  it. 

Diseased  Grain.  Various  diseases,  such 
as  smut,  blight,  mildew,  &c.,  attack  the 
cereal  crops,  and  render  the  flour  prejudicial, 
if  not  absolutely  poisonous,  llye  is  especiallv 
liable  to  a certain  fungoid  growth,  which, 
establishes  itself  in  the  grain,  and  produces 
Ergot  of  Itye.,  which  see ; also.  Ergotism. 

The  seeds  of  poisonous  grasses,  also,  some- 
times find  their  way  into  the  hopper  with 
the  grain,  and  so  become  mixed  with  the 
flour ; this  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  or  much  mischief  may  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  German  yeast, 
now  so  largely  employed  by  bakers,  has  dele- 
terious qualities ; but  this  charge  remains 
to  be  substantiated.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  the  fullest  investigation,  having  so  im- 
portant a relation  to  the  public  health.  See 
1 Bread, 
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Tea.  This  article  of  general  consumption 
is  often  largely  adulterated,  but  not,  as  the 
popular  opinion  goes,  with  sloe  leaves,  so 
much  as  with  certain  inferior  kinds,  and 
compositions,  made  up  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  which  they  have  the  honesty  to 
call  “lie”  teas;  they  are  prepared  exclu- 
sively for  the  foreign  markets ; the  celestials 
knowing  better  than  to  use  them  at  home. 
They  arc  an  admixture  of  gum,  brown  earthy 
matter,  and  a little  tea  dust,  j ust  to  give  it  a 
tlavour.  This  lie  tea  was  formerly  imported 
by  our  wholesale  dealers  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  it  is  at  present,  the  Excise 
having  refused  to  allow  it  to  come  in  under 
the  lower  scale  of  duty  as  a manufactured 
article,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  extinct  as  a 
branch  of  commerce.  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  and 
some  other  native  trees,  are  perhaps  used  to 
some  extent,  and  tea  leaves  that  have  once 
undergone  the  process  of  infusion  are  col- 
lected by  certain  active  agents,  dried  and 
mixed  with  the  fresh  importations,  in  large 
quantities.  But  the  most  deleterious  pi-ocess 
which  the  tea  undergoes  is  that  of  glazing 
and  colouring,  which  is  done  mostly  in  China. 
Naturally  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  when 
dried,  are  of  a dull  slaty  colour,  or  in  the 
green  sorts  with  just  a verdant  tinge : an 
increase  of  blackness  is  imparted  by  a 
coating  of  plumbago,  and  the  green  is  deep- 
ened and  made  to  sparkle  by  talc,  turmeric 
and  Prussian  blue,  which  although  com- 
paratively an  inert  substance,  is  yet  so  much 
dead  indigestible  matter  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  inj  urious.  Thus  much 
for  Tea  adulterations  ; we  shall  have  to  say 
more  presently  of  this  article  imder  the 
heads  of  Beverages.,  Brinks,  Tea. 

Coffee.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
agent  of  adulteration  in  this  favourite  be- 
verage is  the  roasted  and  powdered  root  of 
the  endive,  or  chieory,  which  see. 

Those  who  prefer  this  admixture  to  the 
pure  berry,  as  very  manj'-  do,  may  continue 
to  take  it  without  injury  to  themselves  ; and 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  grocers 
vending  it,  provided  alw.ays  they  do  so  as  a 
mixture,  and  at  a proper  price ; it  is  best, 
however,  for  the  customer  to  buy  his  coffee 
and  chicory  separate,  and  mix  them  as  he 
likes ; the  former  should  be  unground,  or 
he  may  chance  to  get  some  of  the  latter 
with  it,  and  so  make  a double  adulteration, 
with,  perhaps,  ground  horse-beans  intro- 
duced into  the  compound.  A while  since, 
when  coffee  was  much  sold  in  canisters,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  filled  ac- 
cording to  a sliding  scale — chicory,  nearly 
pure,  at  the  bottom  ; coffee,  nearly  pure,  at 
the  top  j in  the  middle,  about  equal  parts  of 


each.  There  is  yet  a good  deal  of  canister 
coffee  sold,  and  much  of  it  is,  doubtless, 
adulterated;  but  whether  this  ingenious 
practice  is  adopted  we  cannot  say.  An  easy 
method  of  detecting  chicory  in  coffee  is  to 
put  a little  of  the  suspected  powder  in  cold 
water ; if  it  be  pure  coffee  it  will  scarcely 
impart  a susceptible  tinge  of  colour ; if  the 
endive  powder  be  present,  the  fluid  will 
quickly  assume  a ruddy  tinge ; but  the  most 
unfailing  testimony  is  the  microscope,  which 
has  recently  been  employed  with  such  signal 
results  by  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners. See  Beverages,  Brinks,  Coffee. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  That  earthy  colour- 
ing matter  may  be  found  in  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  preparations  sold  under  the 
above  names  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Hassall  to  shew.  Cocoa,  flaked  and 
granulated,  paste  and  roll,  and  rock,  homce- 
pathic,  and  soluble,  chocolate  and  broma, 
and  the  various  dietary  compounds  manu- 
factured from  the  original  cocoa-iubs,  aU, 
or  nearly  all,  have  the  taint  of  adulteration, 
although  in  many  instances  it  should  not 
perhaps  be  so  called ; starch,  for  instance, 
appears  to  be  really  necessarj'  to  suspend 
the  insoluble  portions  of  cocoa,  and  render 
it  fit  for  a dietaiy  drink.  Unlike  tea  and 
coffee,  whose  active  principles  are  exhausted 
by  infusion,  jnelding  a perfectly  clear  so- 
lution, cocoa  must  itself  be  taken,  as  it 
were,  in  the  body,  and  as  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  speedily,  unless  held  in  solution  by 
some  tenacious  matter;  and  as  starch,  be 
it  of  potatoc,  wheat,  sago,  or  whatever  else 
of  the  farina,  best  effects  the  object,  we 
should  scarcely  call  the  addition  of  this  an 
adulteration.  And  sugar!  what  about  that  ? 
It  is  wholesome,  at  all  events,  and  betrays 
its  presence  by  its  sweetness ; and  then  the 
preparations  into  which  it  enters  are  sold 
as  compounds,  not  as  pure  cocoa.  On  the 
whole  the  Sanatory  Commission  cannot  make 
out  a very  strong  case  against  the  cocoa 
sellcm ; the  earthy  colouring  matter  is  the 
worst  feature  of  the  business,  but  this  is 
not  often  present  in  any  considerable 
quantities ; when  it  is,  its  effects  may  be 
mischievous  to  some  extent,  although  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  the  consumer  to 
detect  its  presence.  The  surest  plan  to 
get  perfectly  genuine  cocoa  is  to  buy  the 
nibs,  grind,  and  prepare  them  at  home  for 
use.  See  Beverages,  Brinks,  Cocoa. 

Sugar,  we  believe,  is  not  adulterated  to 
any  considerable  extent  now',  although 
when  the  duty,  and,  consequently,  the 
price,  w'as  higher,  it  used  to  be.  Moist 
sugars,  and  especially  the  inferior  kinds, 
have  in  them  many  impurities  no  doubt, 
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but  these  can  hardly  be  called  adulterations : 
it  may  be  true  that  sand  is  sometimes  added 
to  them,  but  this  is  such  a clumsy,  and  easily- 
detected  adulteration,  that  it  could  not  do 
practised,  to  any  considerable  extent,  with- 
out certain  discovery.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  sugar- mites,  or  acari ; very  ugly 
and  disgusting,  no  doubt,  and  by  no  means 

Eleasant  to  think  about  as  articles  of  food ; 
ere  is  a picture  of  one  magnified — 


But  then  they  arc  so  very  small,  that  we 
swallow  them  quite  unconsciously,  as  we 
do  animaleulm  in  almost  every  thing  we 
eat  and  drink,  and  they  do  us  no  harm. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  feeding 
upon  such  invisible  monsters  should  take 
lump  sugar;  it  is  cheap  enough  now.  But 
then  the  animal  matter,  and  lime,  said  to  be 
used  largely  in  the  process  of  refining  and 
crystallization ! l)r.  Hassall  has  found  both 
in  lump  sugar,  but  then,  as  Scofiem  ob- 
serves, “their  quantities  are  so  infini- 
tesimally small,  that  they  can  only  be 
called  impurities  by  comparison  with  a 
rigid  chemical  standard,  which  is  altogether 
deceptive  when  used  as  a standard  of  purity 
for  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  medicine.” 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  admixture  of 
difl'ercnt  kinds  of  sugar  made  with  a view 
to  deceive  the  public,  and  this  may  fairly 
be  called  an  adulteration ; it  is  the  moist 
or  uncrystallizcd  sugars  only  that  can  be 
tampered  with  in  tliis  way.  See  Food, 
Sugar.  ’ 

^eacle  and  Sfolasses.  These  are  distinct 
articles,  although  commonly  confounded. 
The  former,  to  quote  Scoffem,  is  the  imcrys- 
tallized  refuse  of  refiners ; the  latter,  the 
uncrystallizablo  refuse  of  the  colonial  sugar 
manufacturci-s ; and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
has  in  it  the  greatest  impurities  which 
necessarily  enter  into  the  composition, 
and  are  not  introduced  for  any  fraudful 
or  deceptive  end.  The  more  clear  and 


colourless  these  sweet  articles  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  more  pure  they  are  likely  to  be ; 
if  they  are  very  thin,  we  may  suspect  the 
presence  of  water — an  innocent  adulteration 
as  far  as  its  qualities  are  concerned,  but  sold 
rather  too  dear  at  3d.  or4d.  per  pound.  See 
Sweets,  Treacle,  %c. 

Butter.  T'he  only  adulteration  which  can 
be  made  in  this  article  is  the  admixture 
of  water  and  salt,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to 
the  weight,  but  neither,  we  imagine,  can  be 
introduced  to  any  great  extent,  as  their 
presence  in  large  quantities  is  easily  detected. 
Bank  or  rancid  butter  will  bo  taken  by  no 
one  who  can  purchase  better,  and  no  dealer 
would  be  mad  enough  to  adulterate  the 
superior  with  the  inferior  kinds.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  look  upon  this  as  almost  an 
unadultcrable  article.  See  Butter,  Diet, 
Food. 

Cheese  may  bo  more  open  to  sophistica- 
tion, although  this  is  a delicate  article  to 
tamper  with.  Coloui'ing  matter  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  preparing  both  this  and 
butter  for  the  market ; but  the  amatto  com- 
monly used  is  perfectly  harmless ; and  if 
consumers  prefer  to  have  these  condiments 
a rich,  yellow  tint,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  fancy  should  not  be  gratified.  We  give 
a cut  of  the  cheese  mite,  a beautiful  object 
under  the  microscope — not  so  agreeable  to 
look  at  here.  See  Cheese,  Diet,  Food. 


_ Many  other  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, which  may  properly  be  called  ingesia — 
that  is,  food  or  medicine  taken  into  the 
stomach,  whether  liquid  or  soUd — might  be 
mentioned  here,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
speak  of  the  adulterations  to  which  they 
are  liable  under  their  several  heads. 

Adulteration  of  Medicines.  It  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  investigations  into  the 
character  of  the  drugs  and  medical  com- 
pounds chiefly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  that  they  are  often  considerably 
adulterated,  and  hence  they  fail  to  produce 
the  effects  expected^  by  the  physician  who 
prescribes  them.  We  shall  speak  more  fully 
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of  these  adulterations  when  we  treat  of  the 
several  articles  on  which  they  are  practised ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  may  just  observe, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  public 
to  guard  against  them ; they  are  effected 
chiefly  at  the  wholesale  houses  in  London, 
and  at  the  drug  grinders.  The  country 
druggist,  we  believe,  seldom  tampers  with 
them,  and  is  only  answerable  for  their  purity 
in  so  far  as  his  chemical  knowledge  goes, 
and  this  is,  sometimes,  not  far.  He  should 
be  careful  to  deal  only  with  houses  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  and  to  pay  the  full  mar- 
ket price.  Cheap  drugs,  like  cheap  every 
thing  else,  cannot  be  of  the  best  quality ; 
they  must  have  become  damaged,  or  have 
undergone  sophistication  of  some  kind,  to 
reduce  their  cost  and  value.  Adulteration 
of  many  of  them  may  be  detected  by  colour, 
weight,  or  flavour,  by  those  experienced  in 
pharmacy.  Chemical  analysis  and  micro- 
scopical examination  will  detect  nearly,  if 
not  all ; and  every  druggist  ought,  in  reality, 
to  be  what  he  professes — a chemist  also,  so 
that  he  shall  not  only  be  able  to  prepare 
physicians’  prescriptions  accurately  as  or- 
dei'cd,  but  guarantee  to  his  customers  a sup- 
ply of  pure,  unadultercd  drugs,  and  com- 
pounds of  tlie  proper  strength  and  quality. 
See  Drugs,  Medicines,  Prescriptions. 

Adlstion  (from  the  Latin  aduro  to  burn). 
The  action  of  heat  as  applied  to  the  body. 
Animal  heat. 

Adventitious  (from  the  Latin  adccnio, 
to  come  to.)  A term  applied  to  false  mem- 
branes ; or  to  diseases  that  are  not  here- 
ditary. 

Advice,  Medical.  In  times  of  sickness 
it  is  natural  and  right  that  we  should  resort 
to  a medical  adviser,  and  ask  his  aid  to  re- 
lieve the  malady  which  affects  us.  !Many 
w'ho  are  necessitated  to  do  this  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  form  a proper  esti- 
mate of  those  whom  the}’'  consult;  and  a 
vast  number  cannot  find  the  means  to  re- 
munerate a qualified  medical  practitioner; 
while  some,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed, 
and  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  help  re- 
quired, go  by  choice  to  quacks  and  other 
ignorant  persons.  But  whatever  the  causes 
are,  certain  it  is,  that  medical  advice  is  more 
frequently  asked  of  the  druggist,  or  some 
other  unlicensed  practitioner,  than  of  the 
“regular  doctor,”  who  is  often  only  called  in 
when  the  case  is  desperate,  and  the  patient 
begins  to  despair  of  obtaining  relief.  This 
is  a state  of  things  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  save  in  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  public  at  large.  Ignorant  pretenders  to 
medical  skill,  cannot  long  deceive  those  who 
are  sensible  and  well  informed.  It  is  the 


object  of  this  book  to  give  medical  advice, 
but  only  in  tliose  cases  in  which  it  is  un- 
necessary, or  impossible,  to  obtain  it  from  a 
professional  man.  It  is  also  our  object  to 
diffuse  such  information  on  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  the  functions  of  its 
organs,  the  action  of  remedies,  &e.,  as  will 
render  persons  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  their  medical  advisers, 
and  more  inclined  to  seek  help  in  theii- 
emergency  from  such  as  are  guided  by 
scientific  principles  in  their  ti'eatment  of 
disease.  Alcdical  admee,  to  be  worth  fol- 
lowing, should  be  clear  and  distinct,  given 
without  hesitation  or  ambiguity,  received 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  acted  on 
promptly  and  vigorouslv.  Too  often,  the 
efforts  of  the  medical  adviser  are  rendered 
nugatory,  because  his  directions  arc  not 
properly  carried  out ; if  the  patient  confides 
notin  his  skill  and  judgment,  there  is  little 
hope  of  his  effecting  a cure.  Our  advice  to 
our  readers  then,  is,  ask  medical  advice 
only  of  those  whom  you  are  assured  are 
qualified  to  give  it,  and  having  asked  it, 
follow  it  implicitly ; and,  if  you  are  able, 
duly  reward  the  giver ; if  not,  let  him  have 
your  respect  and  lasting  gi'atitude. 

JiDOiA  (from  the  Greek  pudor). 

The  pubenda.  Hence  we  have  the  terms 
uPdo-ptosis,  a prolapse  of  one  or  more  of 
the  jmbenda.  PEdo-psoplna.  Xoisc  oc- 
casioned by  the  expulsion  of  wind  from  the 
urethra,  or  per  vaginura. 

TEesculine,  an  alkali  discovered  by  a 
French  -chemist,  il.  Carzonere,  in  the 
Horse- Chesnut,  and  found  to  possess 
febrifuge  properties.  It  may  be  gi\cn  in 
port  wine,  or  bitter  infusion,  in  2 grain  doses 
three  times  a-day. 

^Egle  JLaiimelas  {Pad,  or  Pda,  some- 
times called  the  Pcngal  Quince),  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Aurantiaeccc.  A decoc- 
tion of  the  root  is  used  in  Malabar  as  a 
remedy  for  hypochondriasis,  melancholy, 
and  pal])itations  of  the  heart;  and  of  the 
leaves  for  asthma.  In  this  countrj-  the 
bark  of  the  root  and  the  prepared  fruit  have 
been  employed,  although  not  to  any  great 
extent,  in  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  costiveness  arising  from  debility. 
The  unripe  fruit,  being  astringent,  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  dysentery  and  diarrhffia : 

2 ounces  of  it  put  into  a jiin’t  of  water,  and 
boiled  down  to  half  the  quantity ; a wine- 
glassful  of  the  strained  decoction  to  be  talien 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  For  habitual  cos- 
tiveness, take — Extract  of  Bela,  2 scruples  ; 
compound  Ithubarb,  or  Aloes  pill,  1 scruple; 
make  into  12  pills,  one  to  be  taken  every 
day,  an  hour  before  dinner. 
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JEgophoxy  (from  the  Greek  aix,  a goat, 
and  ja/ionp,  sound).  A peculiar  sound,  which 
may  sometimes  be  detected  in  using  the 
stethoscope,  thought  to  resemble  the  bleat 
of  a goat.  Sec  Stethoscopy. 

yEgopodtum  Pod.vguauia.  An  English 
wild  plant,  variously  called  Gout- wort.  Ash- 
weed,  and  Herb-Gerard,  the  root  and  leaves 
of  which  were  fonnerly  much  used  for  gout, 
and  still  are  to  some  extent  by  country 
people. 

vEoYi.ors  (from  the  Grcekff?.ra  goat,  and 
o/?s’ the  eye).  A sore  just  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  so  called  I'roni  the  sup- 
position that  goats  were  especially  liable 
to  it. 

tEivugo  is  the  Latin  term  of  rust,  or  sub- 
acetate of  copper.  This  is  a strong  metallic 
poison,  and  accidents  have  sometimes  oc- 
cui  reel  from  its  employment  as  a pigment. 
See  FoisouH,  Verditjris. 

jEsculus  Hippocastaxi'm  {The  Ilorse- 
Chemnt) . The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been 
used  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona  in  cases 
of  ague,  intermittent  fever,  &c.  The  dose 
is  about  2 drachms  of  the  powder  taken 


JEthusa  Sixapium  {Fool’s  Parsley,  or 
Lesser  Hemlock) . A common  wayside  plant, 
of  the  natural  order  Umbellifercc,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  poisonous,  producing  nausea, 
vomiting,  spasmodic  pain,  numbness,  &c. 
See  Hemlock,  I'oisons. 


JEratiox  of  the  Blood  is  the  process 
which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  when  the 
blood,  passing  in  minute  vessels  over  a large 
surface,  only  diruded  from  the  air  just  in- 
haled by  a thin  membrane,  parts  with  its 
superfluous  carbon,  obtains  a fresh  supply 
of  oxygen,  and  so  becomes  fitted  for  the 
support  of  the  vital  functions.  This  pro- 
cess, like  the  circulation,  is  continually 
going  on ; were  it  stopped  for  a moment,  the 
effect  would  be  fatal.  'Where  there  is  much 
impurity  in  the  air,  this  aeration  of  the  blood 
cannot  properly  be  performed,  and  the  whole 
system  soon  feels  the  deprivation  of  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  oxygen.  In  a pure,  fresh, 
bracing  atmosphere,  what  vigour  is  infused 
into  the  frame,  how  light  and  elastic  be- 
comes the  step,  unless  disease  has  impaired 
the  vital  powers,  and  even  then,  there  is 
an  unwonted,  although  perhaps  but  a mo- 
mentary energy,  felt  by  the  patient ; the 
blood  then  is  properly  a?ratcd,  and  goes  cours- 
ing through  the  veins  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  Sec  Air,  Blood,  Lungs,  Ltesjuration. 
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^IIOPUOBIA  (from  the  Greek  air,  and 
phobos,  fear),  a dread  of  fresh  air.  This  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  approaching  hijdro- 
jihobia,  which  see. 

,'Ksthesia  (from  the  Greek  acsthesis,  sen- 
sibility), perception,  feeling.  Hence,  too, 
the  terms  defective  perception ; 

jbi-ccuthesia,  absence  of  the  sense  of  touch ; 
and  ylisthcteriiim.,  the  sensorium. 

H’.sxiu.s  YOLUTicus  (from  the  Latin  astus 
heat,  and  volo  to  fly) . A term  applied  to 
transient  heats  in  the  face.  See  Bnj- 
thema. 

.jEther  (from  the  Greek  aither).  A 
highly  volatile  and  inflammable  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol; 
thus  we  have  Acetic,  Hydrochloric  or  Mu- 
riatic, Nitric,  Nitros,  and  Sulphuric  Ethers, 
and  of  some  of  these  more  than  one  form  of 
preparation  The  first  of  these  {Ether 
Accticus)  is  much  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent internally  a mild  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, antispasmodic,  and  nervine  ; the  dose 
is  from  5 to  30  or  40  drops ; externally , in 
stimulating  liniments;  and,  by  itself,  in 
gentle  friction,  for  gout.  Tlie  second  {E. 
Ilydrochloricuti)  is  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, 
in  doses  of  10  to  30  minims ; there  is  also  a 
Spirit  of  Muriatic  Ether  not  so  strong,  the 
dose  being  from  20  minims  to  1 drachm. 
The  third  {E.  Nitricus)  and  the  fourth  {E. 
Nitrosus),  are  both  mildly  stimulant,  and 
more  decidedly  diuretic  than  the  others,  if 
the  patient  is  kept  warm;  the  dose  of  the 
latter  is  from  10  to  20  minims ; the  former, 
which  is  generally  sold  in  a diluted  form,  as 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  may  be  given  in 
(h-achni  doses  ; it  is  a favourite  remedy  in 
colds,  especially  if  attended  with  febrile 
symptoms  and  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
])assages.  The  fifth  {E.  Sulphnrieus)  is,  in 
its  dUuted  form  of  Spirits  of  Sulphuric 
Ether,  the  kind  to  which  the  name  Ether  is 
most  generally  applied ; it  is  a ditfusable 
stimulant  much  employed,  on  account  of  its 
rapid  eflects,  in  spasmodic  asthma,  cramp 
of  the  stomach,  colic,  hiccough,  palpitation, 
fainting,  and  other  spasmodic  and  nervous 
afl'ectmns;  the  dose  is  from  20  minims  to  J 
a drachm.  Applied  externally,  it  produces 
cold  by  its  rapid  evaporation ; or  if  the 
vapour  is  confined,  it  acts  as  a stimulant  and 
rubefacient.  Its  inhalation  produces  insen- 
sibility to  pain,  and,  before  the  introduction 
of  chloroform,  it  was  much  used  in  painful 
and  {)rotractcd  operations,  although  fatal 
results  have  followed  its  use  in  this  ivay. 
There  is  a Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric 
Ether,  sold  under  the  name  of  Iloft'man’s 
Anodyne  Solution,  which  was  once  ex- 
tensivcl}'  used  as  a nervous  stimulant,  the 


dose  § a drachm  to  1 drachm.  There  is 
also  an  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Etlicr,  prepared 
with  spices, — a grateful  but  not  a very  useful 
stimulant;  it  is  not  retained  in  our  later 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  There  is, 
too,  an  Etherial  Oil  {Oleum  Ether euni)  whicH 
is  only  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  Com- 
pound Spirits  of  Ether.  Chloiic  Ether  is  a 
solution  of  chlorofonn  in  alcohol.  See 
Aneesthetics,  Chloroform,  Inhalation. 

AUthiops  (from  the  Greek  aitho.  to  bum). 
A name  given,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to 
certain  dark-coloured  metallic  preparations 
used  in  medicine ; they  have  now  gone 
nearly  out  of  use.  JEthiop' s Mineral,  which 
may  he  found  in  our  Pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  name  of  Hydrargyri  hiulphurehun  cum 
Sulphitre,  being  a compound  of  Sulphur 
and  Mercury,  it  is  given  in  scrofula,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Aitinity  (from  the  Latin  affinitas),  used 
in  chemistry  to  signify  the  kind  of  attrac- 
tion which  difi'erent  classes  of  bodies  have 
for  each  other.  It  may  be  single — that  is, 
the  power  by  which  two  elementary  bodies 
combine;  or  elective,  which  expresses  the 
preference  which  a substance  manifests  in 
combining  with  one,  rather  than  with 
another  body.  In  compounding  medicines, 
it  is  jiecessary  to  avoid  putting  together 
those  which  "are  ineompatihle  with  each 
other,  taking  care  that  there  is  a proper 
affinity  between  the  ingredients ; and  here 
we  find  occasion  to  employ  two  other  terms, 
viz.,  direllent  and  quiescent  affinities.  By 
the  former,  we  understand  those  attractions 
Avhich  tend  to  destroy  the  original  com- 
pounds, and  to  form  new  arrangements  ; 
and,  by  the  latter,  those  which  tend  to 
preserve  the  original  arrangement  of  tho 
component  parts. 

Afelatus  (from  the  Latin  afjlo.,  to  blow 
to).  A kind  of  erysipelas  which  attacks 
persons  suddenly,  like  a blight. 

Affx;.sion  (from  the  Latin  affundo,  to 
pour  upon).  The  pouring  of  cold  water 
over  the  head  or  surface  of  the  body , some- 
times, but  not  often,  practised  in  fevers, 
especially  which  see.  Themothod 

of  it  is  this : — Seat  the  patient  in  a tub,  and 
dash  a pailful  of  cold  water  over  him  ; then 
wipe  him  thoroughly  dry,  and  put  him  to 
bed  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  operation 
is  properly  performed,  it  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a glow  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  a pleasant  sensation  of  relief  to 
the  whole  systcun. 

After-Birth.  In  medical  language  the 
Elacenta,  which  see. 

The  removal  of  the  after-birth  from  the 
womb,  is  often  a delicate  and  dangerous 
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operation,  and  should  never  be  attempted 
by  any  other  than  the  medical  attendant, 
except  when  his  aid  really  cannot  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  very  comnionly  discharged 
without  any  other  assistance  than  the  na- 
tural power  of  expulsion  given  to  the  womb, 
within  an  hour  or  so  after  the  delivery, 
sometimes  immediately  after,  and  until  it 
is,  there  must  be  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
the  result,  the  labour  pains  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  womb,  continuing  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  to  rack  the 
patient,  and  serious  flooding  generally 
coming  on,  if  the  oflending  substance  is  not 
quickly  removed.  AVhen  the  after-pains, 
as  they  are  called,  are  protracted  beyond 
the  period  above-named,  and  the  placenta 
does  not  come  away,  the  medical  man, 
or  failing  him,  an  experienced  nurse,  will 
generally  attempt  to  assist  nature  in  its 
removal ; one  hand  is  pressed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  other,  well 
oiled,  is  passed  gently  into  the  womb,  so 
that  it  can  grasp  the  after-birth,  and  with- 
out breaking  or  tearing  the  substance,  bring 
it  carefully  away  from  its  point  of  adhesion, 
waiting  for  a return  of  the  after-pain,  to 
remove  it  entirely.  Force  must  not  be  used 
unless  the  case  becomes  desperate,  and  the 
patient  appears  likely  to  sink  from  a con- 
tinuance of  the  pains  and  loss  of  blood,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to  risk  teai’ing  it 
away ; but  in  all  cases  dexterity  is  better 
than  force.  By  giving  the  after-birth  a 
slightly  twisting  motion  as  it  is  withdrawn, 
the  membranes  which  line  the  interior  of 
the  womb  during  pregnancy,  may  genex'ally 
bo  detached,  and  brought  away  with  it ; 
but  if  they  cannot,  they  may  be  safely  left 
to  be  afterwards  discharged,  as  they  do  not 
cause  the  irritation  which  the  placenta  does. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  after-birth, 
before  labour,  obtains  such  a position  near 
the  orifice  of  the  womb,  as  to  prevent  the 
delivery ; it  may  be  suspected  that  this  is 
the  case  if  a free  discharge  of  blood  takes 
place  simultaneous  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  labour  pains,  the  more  especially  if  the 
disebargo  increases  with  each  recurrence  of 
the  pains ; in  this  event,  an  examination 
should  be  instituted,  and  if  possible,  the 
removal  of  the  placenta  accomplished  at 
once  The  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  this, 
as  in  all  eases  of  hmmorrhage  from  the  womb, 
arc  gentle  but  firm  pressure  over  the  bowels 
generally,  but  especially  the  lower  portion, 
and  the*  application  oi'  cloths  dipped  in 
vinegar  and  water,  frequently  renewed,  to 
the  hips  and  thighs ; if  the  flooding  be  kept 
up  in  small  quantities  for  a long  time,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  womb 


by  means  of  a common  enema  syringe  may 
be  of  service.  Stimulants,  such  as  brand}' 
or  sal-volatile,  must  be  administered  in 
sufficient  doses,  if  there  are  symptoms  of 
fainting  or  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  See  Flooding,  Labour. 

Afteii-Pains.  These  are  the  pains 
spoken  of  above  as  attendant  on  the  efforts 
of  the  womb  to  relieve  itself  of  the  placenta. 
If  they  continue  violent  several  hours  after 
delivery,  an  anodyne  draught,  consisting  of 
Tincture  of  Opium  25  minims,  Pennyroyal, 
or  Mint  water  1 ounce,  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  repeated  every  si.x  hours  while 
necessary.  Surgeons  very  commonly  order 
such  a draught  to  be  given  soon  after  child- 
birth, even  when  the  pains  are  not  very 
severe;  a hot  flannel  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men often  affords  some  relief.  An  over- 
loaded state  of  the  bowels  will  frequently 
protract  these  pains,  therefore  it  is  best  for 
the  patient  to  take  a table-spoonful  of  Castor 
Oil,  with  one  of  the  above  draughts.  Then^ 
is  often  a continuance  of  after-pains  for  24 
or  even  36  hours ; if  following  close  upon 
labour,  and  continuing  constant  and  unre- 
mitting, there  is  reason  to  suspect  internal 
flooding,  they  are  sometimes  aggravated 
Iw  overtight  bandaging.  See  Flooding, 
Labour. 

Agahic  (from  the  Latin  agaricum),  Tlie 
general  name  of  the  musliroom  family, 
comprehending  many  hundred  species  of 
fungi,  some  of  which  arc,  or  were,  used 
medicinally : thus  in  old  Phannacopceias  will 
be  found  Surgeons’  Agaric  (M.  chirurgeoti), 
and  Agaric  of  the  Oak(yl.  qucrcus),  a fungus 
formerly  much  given  for  internal  ha;mor- 
rhages.  Sec  Fungi,  Mushrooms. 

Agahicus  M1NEKAI.E.S.  The  Mountain 
Milk,  or  Mountain  Meal,  of  the  Germans, 
found  in  clefts  of  rocks,  <fcc.  It  is  one  of  the 
purest  carbonates  of  lime  yet  discovered  in  a 
natural  state.  It  has  been  much  used  on 
the  Continent,  internally  for  hiumoiThages, 
and  externally  as  a dressing  for  ulcers  of 
long  standing. 

Age  (in  Latin  (vtas,  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  a a,  which 
signified  long  duration).  "We  have  here  to 
consider  it  as  a term  including  the  scvenil 
states  or  stages  of  human  life,  which  the 
best  Eoman  writers  divided  into  nine 
periods,  as  follows : — 1st.  JEtas  firmata, 
the  prime  or  full  strength  of  man,  about  the 
age  of  thirty.  2nd.  A.  const ans,  the  steady 
age,  about  forty.  3rd.  A.  tnatura,  about 
fifty.  4th.  A.  prorecta,  advanced  age.  5th. 
A.'ingravesccns,  the  burdensome  age,  ex- 
pressing the  weight  of  years.  6th.  A.de- 
crcpila,  decrepit  age.  7th.  A.  affecta,  the 
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state  of  decay.  A.  exacta  ov precipi- 

tata,  the  decline  of  life.  9th.  A.  extrema^ 
tlie  approacliing  end.  Physiologists  have 
generally  agreed  to  divide  life  into  six 
natural  epochs,  viz.  infancy,  childhood,  boy 
or  girlhood,  adolescence,  man  or  woman- 
hood, and  old  age.  The  first  period  com- 
mences at  birth,  and  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  by  which  time  the  first 
dentition  is  generally  completed : the  second 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
3'car,  when  the  second  dentition  is  com- 
monly over : the  third  period  extends  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  much  earlier 
in  some  countries  than  in  others ; with  us, 
in  the  female,  it  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  year,  and  in  the  male  from  the 
latter  age  to  sixteen : the  fourth  period  ex- 
tends to  the  twentieth  year  of  the  female 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  male ; the 
other  periods  tire  not  determinable  with  any 
degree  of  exactness,  especially  the  lapse 
into  old  ago,  which  differs  greatly  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  depends  on  primitive 
constitution,  management  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  regimen,  exercise,  occupation,  and 
other  circumstances,  included  in  what  are 
generally  called  “ modes  of  life.” 

In  these  different  epochs  considerable 
changes  are  observable  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  body ; they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  on  the  operation 
of  a principle  of  consolidation,  which,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  dawn  of  existence, 
continues  up  to  its  latest  moment.  Hence 
the  diseases  incidental  to  the  several  stages 
of  life  are  of  a specific  character,  according 
with  the  increasing,  settled,  or  diminishing 
energy  of  the  vital  functions,  and  the  pecu- 
liar states  of  the  tissues.  That  which  is 
but  healthful  vigour  at  one  period  may  be 
destructive  violence  at  another;  and  that 
which  is  but  sufficient  to  produce  moderate 
excitement  in  the  one  case,  may  produce 
fatal  stimulation  in  the  other,  ilany  im- 
portant phenomena  connected  with  health 
and  disease  are  dependent  on  the  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  blood,  and  other 
changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  at 
the  several  (epochs  of  life.  From  infancy 
up  to  maturity  there  is  a gradually  diminish- 
ing pi'cponderance  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
arteries ; in  the  full  pride  and  vigour  of 
life  the  quantity  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood  in  circulation  is  about  equal;  after 
that,  the  latter  increases  and  the  former 
continues  to  diminish,  the^  circulation  be- 
comes more  slow  and  sluggish,  and  there  is 
less  of  animal  heat,  less  power  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  disease,  less  activity  in  the  brain, 
and  all  through  the  channels  of  nervous 


sensation.  The  vital  powers  altogether 
are  beginning  to  exhibit  signs  of  decay, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  end  in  death. 
And  this  is 

Olu  Age,  on  which,  leaving  the  other 
periods  of  life,  such  as  Infancy,  Childhood, 
^c.,  to  be  treated  under  their  proper  heads, 
we  have  now  to  make  a few  remarks. 
Fourscore  years  and  ten  is  now  the  geneial 
term  of  human  existence,  whatever  it 
might  hare  been  in  the  times  of  Biblical 
history ; with  women  the  fifty-third,  and 
with  men  the  sixtieth  year,  may  generally 
be  considered  that  in  which  they  begin  to 
exhibit  signs  of  infirmity  and  decrepitude. 
Diseases  incidental  to  this  stage  of  life  then 
come  into  play,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
habit  and  constitution  are  soon  manifest. 
Especially  do  such  hereditary  diseases  as 
gout,  gravel,  rheumatism,  apoplexy  and 
paralysis,  arise,  to  make  a wueclc  of  the 
constitution ; and  cancer,  more  particularly 
in  women,  commits  its  ravages,  eating  into 
the  spi'ings  and  sources  of  life,  and  de- 
stroying its  victims  with  deadly  certainty. 
Now  it  is  that  any  excesses  committed  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  life,  any  habitual 
infringements  of  the  laves  of  healtli,  are 
found  to  have  told  upon  the  constitution, 
although  this  was  not  apparent  in  the  full 
Augour  of  manhood.  Now  it  is  that  we 
find  impaired  powers  of  respiration,  and  of 
secretion,  and  of  digestion,  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  careful  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  exercise  we  take,  and  the  food  we  eat ; 
the  latter  should  be  light  and  nutritious, 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals ; if  meat,  and  the  teeth  are  defective, 
it  should  ho  minced  before  cooking,  or  cut 
up  small  afterwards. 

It  is  best  for  aged  people  to  take  dinner 
early,  and  a light  supper  always,  unless 
there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of 
health  to  render  this  inadvisable.  Early 
to  bed,  but  not  early  to  rise,  is  the  rule  at 
this  period  of  life  ; the  aged  require  much 
sleep,  or,  at  all  events,  much  rest,  for  with 
them  deep  slumber  is  commonly  of  short 
duration,  and  the  recumbent  position  affords 
all  the  rest  they  need ; retired  as  they  com- 
monly are  from  the  busy  occupations  of 
life,  they  know  not  the  weariness  which 
results  from  active  exertion,  cither  of  the 
physical  or  mental  powers.  Narcotics 
should  never  be  taken  to  produce  sleep, 
unless  the  ivakefulness  be  occasioned  by 
some  painful  disease. 

Exercise  should  be  taken  by  the  old  as 
long  as  their  failing  powers  permit,  but  not 
carried  to  the  extent  of  great  fatigue. 

Warmth  is  essential  to  their  comfort  and 
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health  ; they  showkl  be  wrapped  in  flannel, 
and  kept  in  an  equable  temperature ; it  has 
been  noticed  that  on  the  setting-iu  of  a 
frost,  the  number  of  old  people  who  have 
died  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  has  much 
increased. 

Cleanliness,  although  often  neglected  by 
the  aged,  or  those  who  have  the  care  o'f 
them,  is  very  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  lif^n ; the  body  should  be  frequently 
sponged  with  tepid  water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  a rough  towel ; the  feet  should 
be  often  washed,  and  the  face  and  hands 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Amusement  is  as  necessary  to  the  old  as 
to  the  young,  but  it  should  bo  of  a quiet, 
unexciting  nature.  If  unable  to  read  them- 
selves, they  should  be  read  to,  and  talked 
to,  and  listened  to,  for  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  age  consists  in  old  memories 
and  associations.  Aged  persons  live  very 
much  in  a world  of  the  past,  and  if  some- 
times tediously  garrulous,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  from  them  this  world,  with 
its  exciting  hopes  and  depressing  cares, 
is  rapidly  passing  away;  and  that  in  the 
circle  of  life,  with  them  nearly  completed, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  approach  each 
other,  until  they  finally  join, — birth  and 
death  forming  the  uniting  points. 

Medicines  for  the  old  should  be  of  a wam 
and  somewhat  stimulating  nature ; alkalines 
should  be  avoided,  unless  absolutely  required 
for  the  counteraction  of  a tendency  to  acid 
in  gout  or  gravel,  and  then  their  action 
should  be  carefully  watched,  as  a long  con- 
tinuance of  them  may  probably  create  a 
greater  evil,  than  that  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  obviate. 

Aperients  are  often  required  by  old  people, 
but  violent  purgatives  seldom  ; these  last 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ; also 
mercurials,  except  in  very  small  doses ; and 
neutral  salts,  wliich  are  of  too  cold  and 
griping  a nature.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Senna,  with  a little  Tincture  of  Ginger, 
Gentian,  or  Cardamums,  added  to  impart 
warmth,  and  relieve  the  tendency  to  flatu- 
lency so  common  at  this  period  of  life,  may  be 
safely  given.  About  an  ounce  of  the  Com- 
])ound  Decoction  of  Aloes  is  a good  stomachic 
aperient ; but  if  there  is  a tendency  to  piles 
half  an  ounce  of  Castor  Oil  in  a little  weak 
gin  and  water  is  good  for  those  whose  urinary 
organs  require  stimulating;  the  action  of 
these  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
medical  advice  obtained  on  the  slightest 
symptom  of  derangement,  as  the  want  of 
proper  attention  in  time  frequently  entails 
consequences  which  render  the  after  vears 
those  of  misery  and  discomfort.  Voiding 
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the  urine  with  old  people  is  a work  of  time 
and  difficulty  ; it  should  always  be  per- 
foi-med  when  the  inclination  arises,  and 
never  in  a hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 
See  Urine. 

Five  grains  of  Compound  Rhubarb  pill, 
given  at  bed-time  every  night,  or  as  often 
as  required,  is  a good  mild  aperient  for  the 
aged,  but  it  should  be  fresh  and  soft,  as 
should  all  pills,  or  they  will  probably  pass 
through  the  bowels  unchanged.  Oatmeal 
gruel,  with  figs  or  baked  apples,  will,  of 
them.selvcs,  often  prove  sufficiently  relaxing; 
if  so,  it  is  best  to  avoid  aperient’  medicines 
altogether.  For  treatment  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the  aged  are  particularly  liable,  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  their  several  lieads. 

Agrimony  {Agrimonia  eupatoria),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  rosacece,  common 
all  over  England  in  the  hedgerows,  pas- 


astringent  and  aromatic,  and  have  been 
found  useful  in  the  preparation  of  drinks 
for  fever  and  slight  inflammation  of  the 
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mouth  and  throat.  lienee  it  has  been 
always  reckoned  among  our  medical  wild 
plants,  and  much  used  by  herbalists. 

Aoennesia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
gennao  to  beget) . Inability  to  beget  off- 
spring. See  Sterility. 

Ageustia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
to  taste) . Defect  or  loss  of  Taste, 
which  see. 

Aglactia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  gala, 
milk).  Defect  of  milk  after  child-birth. 

Aglia  (Greek  aglie).  A whitish  speck  in 
hr  the  cornea.  See  Eye. 

Agnes  Castus  {The  Chaste  Tree).  A 
species  of  Vitex  formerly  celebrated  as  an 
antispasmodic,  but  not  now  used.  Also  some- 
times applied  by  old  writers  to  the  Castor 
Oil  Tree  {lUcinus  communis'),  from  the 
cleansing  effects  of  the  purgative  which  it 
produces.  See  Castor-  Oil. 

Agomphasis,  or  Agomphosis  (from  the 
Greek  a not,  and  gomphos  a nail) . Applied 
to  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

Agp.ippa  (from  the  Gi'cek  agra  capture, 
and  pons  a foot) . A child  born  with  the  feet 
foremost;  hence  the  name  of  some  celebrated 
Homans. 

AGKYPNI.V  (from  the  Greek  agra  a cap- 
ture, and  upnos  sleep).  Watchfulness. 
Want  of  sleep. 

Ague.  An  intennittent  fever,  charac- 
terised by  cold  tits  succeeded  by  hot ; very 
l^revalent  in- damp,  marshy  districts.  Be- 
tween the  pai'oxysms,  or  periods,  there  is 
a perfect  mtermission  when  no  fever  is 
present,  and  the  patient  feels  only  the 
lassitude  rcsidting  from  debility,  and  can 
often  go  about  his  ordinary  employments,  if 
they  be  not  too  laborious.  Agues  have  been 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  paroxysmal 
periods,  into — 1.  Quotidian  or  daily,  having 
an  interval  of  twenty-four  hour's  between 
the  attacks ; 2.  Tertian,  or  third-day, 

having  an  interval  of  48  hours ; 3.  Quartan, 
or  fouith-daj,  having  an  intermission  of 
72  hours  between  each  attacic ; and 
4.  Erratic,  when  the  rctunr  of  the  fever 
goes  beyond  the  latter  period,  and  is  com  • 
monly  irregular  in  its  recurrence.  There  are 
several  other  distinctions  of  the  fever  such 
as  spuriotes  and  imperfect,  and  many  nice 
divisions  of  the  more  'common  forms,  but 
they  arc  of  no  practical  utility.^  The  pa- 
roxysms of  ague  are  divided  into  three 
tolcrabl}'  regular  stages; — 1st.,  the  C'o^rf’ 
Stage,  when  the  chill  creeps  over  the  system, 
the  colour  departs  from  the  lips,  the  face 
becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  whole  frame 
shivers  .and  trembles  as  though  smitten  by 
a frosty  wind,  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and 
the  veins  seem  filled  with  ice;  there  is 


generall}'  nausea  and  faintness,  and  an 
utter  prostration  of  strength ; the  patient 
has  no  power  to  stay  the  convulsive  trem- 
bling of  his  every  limb  and  joint,  and 
which  continues  for  a longer  or  shorter 
interval,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  succeeded 
by — 2.  The  Hot  Stage,  when  the  Avarmth  of 
the  body  graduallv  returns,  at  first  irre- 
gularly," by  transient  flushes;  then  by  a 
steady,  dry,  burning  heat,  Avhich  rises  much 
above  the  natural  standard ; the  lips  resume 
their  colour,  the  cheeks  are  flushed,  the 
tongue  is  parched  and  white;  there  is  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  flying 
pains  in  the  loins,  back,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a 
twitching  of  the  nerves,  and  a difficulty  of 
respiration ; there  is  great  thirst,  and  the 
urine  is  highly  coloured,  and  bums  as  it  is 
voided,  the  pulse  is  cjuick,  strong,  and 
hard,  as  in  more  sustained  fevers.  Tbcn 
comes — 3.  The  Sweating  Stage.  At  first  a 
slight  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  face 
and  neck,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a jirofusc 
general  perspiration;  the  temperature  of 
the  body  falls  gradually  to  the  natural 
standard,  the  pulse  softens  and  diminishes 
in  frequency,  the  respiration  becomes  more 
full  and  free,  the  pains  depart;  there  is  a 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  all  the 
animal  functions  .are  restored  to  their  proper 
order.  This  is  the  common  routine  of  an 
ague  visitation;  the  length  of  the  stages 
difter  considerably  in  diflerent  cases,  and  so 
consequently  docs  the  whole  duration  of 
the  attack,  Avhich  may  last  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  or  more,  and  its  return  may 
generally  be  calculated  on  with  great  cer- 
tainty, so  that  the  p.aticnt  may  prepare  him- 
self for  it.  Sometimes  Die  attacks  arc 
accompanied  bj”^  more  severe  sjinptoms, 
such  as  fainting  fits,  conAulsions,  cramps, 
spasmodic  affections,  and  even  delirium. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  quotidian  has 
the  shortest,  and  the  quartan  the  longest 
cold  stage ; of  the  three  kinds  the  terti.an 
is  most  common,  and  this  occurs  as  much  at 
one  season  of  the  year  as  another,  Avhilc 
the  quotidian  makes  its  attacks  mostly  in 
the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in  the  autumn. 
This  seasonal  occurrence  of  the  disease  has 
given  occasion  for  the  names  autumnal 
and  vernal  (spring)  ague,  by  Avhich  it  is 
sometimes  distinguished.  Again,  it  has 
been  noticed  tlrnt  the  quotidian  usually 
comes  in  the  morning,  the  tertian  at  noon, 
and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon,  although 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  arc  very  numerous.  Then,  again, 
the  different  kinds  of  ague  frequently 
change  or  lapse  into  each  other,  increasing 
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or  diminishing  in  the  frequency  of  the 
attacks,  according  to  local  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  the  remedies  taken  ; very 
seldom  docs  the  disease  leave  the  patient 
at  once,  but  retires  slowly,  as  though  loth 
to  be  beaten ; most  probably  the  quotidian 
becomes  a tertian,  then  a quartan,  and  then 
again  erratic,  before  it  finally  discontinues  its 
attacks,  which  also  become  gradually  lighter 
and  of  shorter  dui-ation,  until  they  cease 
altogether. 

Ague  attacks,  almost  indiscriminately, 
pei'sons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life, 
more  perhaps  those  of  the  middle  age  than 
any  other,  and  men  more  than  women. 
If  poor  people  are  generally  more  aguish 
than  rich,  it  is  simply  because  they  are 
more  exposed  to  its 

Exciting  Causes.  The  principal  of  which 
is  mai'sh  miasma,  or  malaria;  that  is,  the 
eflluvia  arising  from  lands  that  have  been 
flooded,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  draws  up  the  moisture  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  laden  with  deleterious 
gases,  from  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Not  always  does  tho  person 
inhaling  this  experience  tho  attack  of  ague 
at  once ; the  disease  seems  to  bo,  as  it  were 
lat('nt  in  the  system,  and  to  be  called  into 
activity  by  a particular  state  or  condition  of 
the  body,  or  by  some  other  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  development,  such  as  wet 
or  cold  weather,  exposure  to  night  air,  over 
anxiety,  want  of  rest  or  food,  or  aught 
which  tends  to  debilitate  the  system.  It 
has  been  contended  by  Dr.  Snow,  that 
merely  atmospheric  agents  do  not  communi- 
cate ague,  but  that  it  enters  the  system  by 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  means  of  the 
mai-shy  and  stagnant  water  drunk  by  those 
who  live  in  low-lying  districts.  It  may  be  so 
to  a certain  extent,  but  not  altogether ; it  is 
by  the  lungs  chiefly  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  poison  enters.  And  what  are  its 
effects  upon  the  inteimal  economy  It  causes 

a distension  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen, 
the  fonner  being  called  gall-cake,  and  the 
lathm  ague-cake ; the  proper  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  interfered  with ; it  accumulates 
in  the  veins  of  the  viscera  generally ; the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  the  alimentary 
canal  are  disturbed,  and  tho  consequences 
are  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Treatment.  Ague  may  generally  be  con- 
sidered a.s  a curable  disease ; in  dry  and 
temperate  climates  especially;  the  more  re- 
gular forms  of  attack  are  the  least  dangerous; 
when  it  comes  at  irregular  periods,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  with  great  violence,  and 
when  the  patient  is  prostrated  by  some  other 
sickness,  it  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  especially 
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if  of  long  standing.  Sometimes  a mere 
change  of  residence  to  a more  dry  and  airy 
locality,  with  proper  attention  to  diet,  will 
suffice  to  check  it ; and  should  these  mea- 
sures not  succeed,  there  is  little  danger  in 
allowing  it  to  run  its  course,  unless  tho 
patient  should  be  weakly,  in  which  case 
medicines  should  at  once  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  not  often  that  a first  attack  of  ague 
can  be  anticipated : and  during  the  paroxysm 
efiToi-ts  must  be  directed  to  alleviate  the 
severe  S3^mj)toms,  to  shorten  its  jjrogress, 
and  avert  the  danger  of  intenral  congestion. 
In  the  cold  stage,  we  should  apply  artificial 
warmth,  such  as  hot  water  bottles,  or  a mus- 
tard bath,  to  the  feet,  mustard  poultices  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  friction  of  the  back 
with  stimulating  liniment — sa}’’  Soap  Lini- 
ment and  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  equal 
parts — and  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath  in 
extreme  cases.  Negus,  tea,  gruel,  barley- 
water,  or  any  warm,  diluent  drinks,  ma}"  be 
given:  and  should  the  fit  prove  long  and 
severe,  a draught,  eonsisting  of  Tincture  of 
Opium  and  ..Sther,  or  Compound  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  of  each  half  a drachm,  to  an  ounce 
of  Camphor  Mixture  or  Peppennint  Water. 
When  the  hot  stage  comes  on,  the  bod\' 
should  be  sponged  with  cold  water ; and  cool 
drinks,  such  as  Lemonade — if  iced,  so  much 
the  better — be  given.  Should  no  Laudanum 
have  been  previously  administered,  a half 
drachm  dose,  without  any  stimulant,  but 
with  a drachm  of  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia, maj^  be  given,  unless  there  is  con- 
gestion of  the  veins  of  the  head,  or  delirium, 
in  which  case  leeches,  or  cupping,  on  the 
temple  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  opiate 
avoided.  In  the  sweating  stage,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible ; mo- 
derate the  perspiration,  and,  if  the  exhaus- 
tion is  great,  administer  a little  weak  spirits 
and  water.  When  the  fit  is  over,  dry  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  warm  towels,  put 
on  clean,  well-aire^  linen,  and  have  a warm 
bed  ready  for  his  reception.  During  the  in- 
termis.rion  of  the  paroxysms,  a mixture  like 
the  following  may  be  taken  : — Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  12  grains ; diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
24  minims;  Camphor  Mixture,  6 ounces. 
Mix,  and  take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four 
hours.  Should  this  not  prove  efiectual,  or 
should  it  cause,  as  Quinine  sometimes  docs, 
a throbbing  in  the  head,  it  is  best  to  try 
Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Pot.a.sh,  5 minims, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle ; the  dose  may  be  graduallj''  in- 
creased to  10  minims ; but  the  action  of  this 
remedy  must  be  c.arcfully  watched,  as  too 
muchofitmayactprcjudicially  onthesystem. 
Should  there  be  tremours,  gi  iping  pains  in 
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the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  itching  of  the  face 
and  eyelids,  let  it  be  at  once  discontinued. 
Large  doses  of  Quinine,  say  10  grains,  will 
sometimes  arrest  an  attack  of  ague,  if  taken 
just  as  it  is  coming  on,  and  so  sometimes 
will  anything  making  a strong  impression 
enthe  mind,  such  as  fear,  hope,  joy,  anger, 
&c.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  is  a good  remedy  for 
ague ; 3 grains  of  it  made  into  a pill  with 
Confection  of  Opium,  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  the  dose  to  be  increased  a grain 
every  day  until  it  reaches  10  or  12  grains. 
Xo  iiuid  should  be  swallowed  for  some  time 
after  the  dose,  or  it  may  cause  vomiting, 
hinely  powdered  Charcoal,  twenty  grains  in 
brandy  and  water,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
has  been  recommended  by  good  authorities, 
and  so  have  10-grain  doses  of  Cobweb,  formed 
into  pills  with  syrup  or  mucilage.  Bitter 
infusions,  such  as  Quassia,  and  Gentian, 
or  Camomile,  are  no  doubt  serviceable  in 
this  disorder,  during  the  progress  of  which 
])urgatives  should  be  occasionally  admi- 
nistered : from  3 to  5 grains  of  Calomel,  over 
night,  and  a draught  of  Rhubarb  and  Mag- 
nesia in  the  morning,  will  prove  the  most 
efficacious. 

AVhen  the  patient  is  recovering,  tonics 
are  required;  any  of  the  preparations  of 
iron  will  be  serviceable,  and  bitter  infusions. 
A change  of  air  is  most  desirable,  and  a 
good,  generous  diet.  The  above  directions 
will  apply  for  the  most  part  to  children, 
giving  half-doses  of  the  medicines  and 
avoiding  opiates  ; they  may  take  the  Sul- 
])hate  of  ZiiKs  with  a little  moist  sugar,  or 
instc.ad  of  Quinine,  half  a wineglassful  of 
Decoction  of  Bark,  three  times  a-day.  See 
Arsenic,  Cinchona,  Intermittent,  Quinine. 

Aik  (Latin,  aer).  The  element  encom- 
passing the  terraqueous  globe.  See  Atmo- 
sphere. The  fluid  which  we  breathe,  con- 
sidercid  by  ancient  philosophers  a simple 
element,  but  found  by  modern  chemists  to 
consist  of  two  simple  substances,  or  gases, 
called  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  in  the 
])roportion  of  23  parts  oi'  the  former  to  77  of 
the  latter,  by  weight,  in  every  hundred ; 
tliese  are  about  the  proportions,  under  all 
cireumstances,  of  pure  air ; but  other  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  composition  of  that 
which  we  breathe  generally,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  these  by  which  it  is  rendered  oft'ensive 
and  injurious,  cannot  be  so  easily  estimated ; 
they  are  only  known  by  their  mischievous 
effects  upon  the  delicate  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and  we  speak  of  them, 
in  their  associated  form,  as  malaria  (a  Latin 
term,  signifying  bad  air),  which  see. 

The  residuum  of  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs,  after  it  has  served  the  purposes  of 


respiration,  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  breathe 
which  in  any  considerable  quantities  is  de- 
structive of  animal  life;  hence  the  danger 
of  inhaling  deteriorated  air,  as  in  ill-venti- 
lated rooms  where  a number  of  persons  are 
congregated,  and  other  close  places — such  as 
the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  in  which  140 
prisoners  were  thrust  over  night,  and  but 
20  came  out  alive  in  the  morning.  The 
air  of  crowded  cities  must  always  be  un- 
health}q  partly  on  account  of  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  mixed  with  it, 
partly  from  other  impurities — such  as  soot, 
from  the  ehimnies  (carbon),  and  effluvia  of 
decayed  animal  matter  (ammonia),  &c., 
of  which  it  becomes  the  vehicle,  and  the 
more  closely  the  houses  are  packed  to- 
gether, the  narrower  the  streets,  the  greater 
is  the  mischief  resulting  from  these  causes. 
Aqueous  vapour,  such  as  fog,  and  mist, 
and  exhalations  from  pools  and  swamps, 
and  marshy  places,  also  contribute  greatly 
to  the  impurity  of  the  air;  hence  the 
necessity  for  a proper  system  of  drain- 
age, and  for  placing  the  dwellings  of  men  as 
much  as  possible  in  dry  and  elevated  situa- 
tions. On  broad  rivers,  where  there  is  a 
constant  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  the  air 
is  kept  well  in  motion  ; and  thus  many  of 
the  impurities  arising  from  the  crowding  of 
human  habitations,  and  the  working  of  manu- 
factures in  the  busy  entrepots  of  commerce 
are  carried  off,  otherwise  they  would  be  like 
so  many  lazar  and  charnel  houses ; as  it  is, 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  them  is  often  fear- 
fully high,  and  death  exacts  a heavy 
ground-rent  for  the  advantages  of  position. 
When,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the 
case,  the  sewerage  of  a great  city  is  sutfered 
to  run  into  the  channel  of  water  communi- 
cation, along  whose  banks  its  wharves  and 
warehouses  are  built,  the  water  becomes 
filled  with  putrid  and  feculent  matter, 
which  gives  out  noxious  gases ; these  ming- 
ling with  the  atmosphere,  and  entering  into 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  poisons 
the  very  springs  of  life,  ]iroducing  fevers 
and  other  epidemics,  which  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  population,  especially 
the  ill-fed  and  worse  clothed  lower  classes. 

“ Pure  air  and  plenty  of  it,”  is  the  maxim 
of  the  true  man  of  science  ; ffivc  the  lungs 
free  play,  and  supply  them  with  this  great 
pabulum  of  animal  life,  oxygen,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  child  will  grow  up 
healthy  and  vigorous,  provided  the  food  he 
nutritious  and  of  sufficient  quantity,  and 
there  be  no  hereditary  disease,  which  cir- 
cumstances may  dcvelopc.  Better  is  it  that 
the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  the  frame 
a little  too  roughly,  than  that  they  should 
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not  visit  it  all ; but  better  still  is  it  that 
they  should  be  suffered  in  their  ealmer  and 
gentler  moments  to  play  about  the  persons, 
and  pass  unrestrained  through  the  habita- 
tions of  men  ; but  checked  in  their  wildest 
fury,  and  guarded  against  by  warm  clothing, 
and  carefully  closed  doors  and  windows,  and 
all  the  comforts  of  the  family  fire-side.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  unnecessary  e.vposure 
to  air,  especially  cold  air ; the  winds,  those 
invisible  messengers  of  health,  clearing  and 
purifying  the  atmosphere  as  they  sweep 
along,  are  also  sometimes  messengers  of  sick- 
ness and  death.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  chest,  which  have  borne  their 
victims  into  early  graves,  have  owed  their 
rapid  development,  and  often  their  origin, 
to  the  keen  northerly  blasts,  and  cutting 
easterly  gales  of  our  island  home,  noted  for 
the  large  proportion  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption which  occur  in  its  rolls  of  mor- 
tality . Let  us,  then,  while  impressing  upon 
our  readers  the  necessity  for  a good  supply 
of  pure  fresh  air,  also  warn  them  against  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  they  cannot  have 
too  much  of  it ; in  our  northern  clime  it  is 
very  possible  to  do  so. 

Air  in  Nurseries  should  be  admitted  very 
freely,  during  fine  weather  and  in  temperate 
seasons.  There  should  be  an  open  fire-place, 
with  a tolerably  wide  chimney,  and  a window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
being  opened  in  hot  weather,  a current  of  air 
could  pass  right  tlirough  the  room  ; if  the 
stove  be  a close  one,  and  there  is  no  chimney, 
there  should  be  one  or  more  openings  in  the 
wall  of  the  room  near  the  top,  or  the  ceiling, 
with  perforated  zinc  let  in.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  even  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  ventilation,  about  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  is  required  for  the  due 
supply  of  one  set  of  human  lungs  with  air, 
and,  when  the  necessary  collection  of  a large 
family  in  one  room  renders  this  space  un- 
attainable, the  air  should  bo  changed  as 
often  as  possible,  by  the  throwing  open  of 
doors  and  windows,  the  inmates  of  the  room 
retiring  to  another. 

j'ltr  HI  Bed-rooms.  This  generall}',  by 
the  moniing,  becomes  vitiated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  e.xhaled  by  the 
sleepers,  and  requires  a thorough  change, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  opening  of 
the  windows,  if  there  be  one  on  cither  side 
of  the  room,  or  if  they  be  opposite  an  open 
fire-place,  or  a door  which  can  be  set  wide 
back ; if  this  latter  can  be  moved  gently 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  put  the  air 
Weil  in  motion,  it  will  facilitate  the  puri- 
fying process.  The  bed-room  should  be 
vacated  as  soon  after  dressing  as  possible. 


and  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should 
keep  the  sleeper  therein  during  the  day. 
The  bed-room  for  children  should  always  be 
distinct  from  the  nursery,  and  all  windows 
left  open  through  the  day ; unless  in  damp 
foggy  weather.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
close  it,  and  all  bed-rooms  before  the  night 
comes  on,  as  in  this  climate,  even  in  sum- 
mer, there  is  generally  a degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  at  night,  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  those  breathing  it, 
especially  in  sleep.  We  are  no  advocate  for 
leaving  bed-room  windows  open  through  the 
night,  however  warm  the  weather  may  be: 
the  door  left  ajar,  with  the  chimney-board 
down,  will  afford  quite  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, and  obviate  the  risk  of  a chill  to  the 
person,  exposed  as  it  often  is,  in  the  restless 
tossing  so  usual  in  extreme  heat. 

Air  in  Bivellings.  What  we  have  said 
on  the  preceding  heads  will,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, obviate  the  necessity  for  enlarging 
much  on  this ; it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  certain  rooms  require  good  and  suffi- 
cient ventilation,  the  whole  house  assuredly 
does.  Fire  places  in  all  the  rooms  of  a 
house  should  be  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  of  a thorough  draught,  and  on  no  ac- 
count should  any  of  them  be  stopped  up 
with  fire-boards,  except  in  the  bed  rooms, 
and  then  only  in  very  severe  weather  and 
during  the  night.  In  building  a house, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  as  few  windows 
opening  towards  the  east  as  possible ; better 
a blank  wall  in  that  direction  if  it  can  bo 
managed;  but  very  frequently  it  cannot, 
and  catarrhs  and  other  bronchial  aflections 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  prevail  in  a house 
with  an  eastern  aspect,  unless  it  should  be 
sheltered  by  a rising  ground  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  a belt  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees; 
these,  however,  should  not  too  closely  sur- 
round the  building,  as  they  interfere  with 
the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  so  do  mis- 
chief in  another  way. 

Houses  are  often  rendered  unhealthy  by  a 
bad  arrangement  of  the  drains,  and  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  of  the  family ; cesspools, 
into  which  the  sullage  from  the  sinks  runs, 
should  not  be  under  any  part  of  the  building, 
or  the  noxious  gases  from  it  will  be  sure 
to  escape,  and  mix  with  the  air  which  is 
breathed.  Many  a child  has  fallen  sud- 
denly sick,  many  a father  or  mother  been 
stnick  dowm  by  fever,  for  which  no  cause 
could  bo  assigned,  and  could  such  myste- 
rious visitations  be  tracedto  their  true  source, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  badly  covered 
cesspool,  the  too-near-at-hand  receptacle 
for  refuse  vegetable  matter,  or  the  ill-con- 
structed water-closet,  originated  the  mischief. 
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Let  tlie  uir  about,  and  throu^b,  a dwelling- 
house  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  motion, 
set  the  doors  and  windows  open  in  warm 
weather,  wlien  strong  wdnds  are  blowing, 
and  in  eold  weather,  too,  when  the  inmates 
ai'o  out  lor  a time,  or  sufficiently  protected 
from  chills  by  warm  clothing,  or  sheltered 
in  some  other  pait  of  the  building.  Let 
the  source  of  all  unpleasant  smells  .be  at 
once  sought  out ; the  nose  is  quick  to  detect 
any  foreign  and  unhealthy  intimders  into 
the  pure  atmosphere,  and  its  warnings 
should  ever  be  attended  to.  If  bad  smells 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  other  means,  disin- 
fectants should  be  used ; Chloride  of  Lime 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  most  easily 
procured ; buy  a pound  of  any  chemist, 
mix  it  with  two  gallons  of  water  in  a 
stone  bottle,  shake  up,  cork  tight,  and  when 
wanted  for  use,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
sprinkle  it  about  the  rooms  and  passages. 
See  Disinfectants. 

Air  in  Chapels,  The  principles  of 
ventilation  are  now  getting  to  be  so  well 
understood,  that  few  modem  buildings  in- 
tended for  public  assemblies,  are  without 
the  necessary  means  and  appliances  for  a 
constant  and  rapid  change  of  the  air  within 
them ; some,  however,  are  still  so  constructed 
that  the  vitiated  atmosphere  can  find  no 
outlet,  nor  the  fresh  air  an  inlet,  and  into 
such  no  persons  at  all  weak  or  delicate 
should  venture  ; children  especially  should 
be  kept  out  of  them  ; and  here  let  us  enter 
our  protest  against  the  crowding  a number 
of  these  into  small  school  rooms,  often  the 
ordinary  living  rooms  of  common  houses. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  young- 
submitted  to  such  evil  influences,  can  grow 
up  robust  and  hearty.  A school  room  should 
have  plenty  of  space  above,  and  apertures 
for  the  foul  air  to  escape ; and  even  where 
there  is  the  best  of  ventilation,  the  children 
should  not  be  kept  in  it  longer  than  two  or 
three  hours  at  a stretch.  See  Ventilation. 

Change  of  Air.  Upon  this  important 
branch  of  our  present  subiect  much  might 
be  said,  and  under  the  head  of  Climate 
(which  see)  more  will  be  said.  At  present 
we  may  just  remark,  that  change  of  air  is 
at  all  times  one  of  the  most  important 
au.xiliaries  of  the  medical  adviser.  To 
persons  confined  in  close  towns,  accustomed 
to  sedentary  employments,  and  suficring 
from  the  ailments  incidental  to  such  situa- 
tions, and  modes  of  life,  a change  to  some 
open  hilly  district,  or  the  breezy  sea-side, 
often  produces  marvellous  results;  so  with 
the  poor  invalid,  attacked,  perchance  by 
consumption,  who  finds  the  fresh  breezes 
of  the  hills,  or  the  sea-shore,  too  keen  for 


the  diseased  lungs  to  breathe,  for  such,  in 
some  sheltered  vale  of  Devonshire,  or 
other  soutlieru  parts  of  our  island,  relief 
and  enjoyment  may  be  often  found.  In  the 
low-lying,  thicklj-  wooded  rural  districts, 
the  air  is  generally  relaxing,  and  frequently 
laden  with  miasma ; persons  wlio  are  obliged 
to  dwell  there,  should  get  out  upon  tlie 
open  hills  as  often  as  possible,  and  let  the 
lungs  pla}'  freely  in  the  bracing  air  ; those 
engaged  in  rural  occupations,  are  usually 
enabled  to  resist  the  enervating  efforts  of  the 
bad  air  which  they  inhale,  although  not 
always,  as  we  see  by  tlie  prevalence  of  ague, 
and  other  fevers,  among  them.  After  all, 
however,  for  purity  of  air,  the  country 
is  far  to  be  prefen-ed  to  the  town,  and  in 
most  situations,  the  rural  population  are 
more  healthful  than  the  urban. 

As  a general  rule  it  may  be  noted  that  drj- 
air  is  good,  if  not  too  dry ; in  wliich  (xisc  it  is 
likely  to  cause  cracks  and  chaps  in  tlie  skin, 
and  to  be  loaded  with  minute  particles  of 
dust  which  are  injurious  to  the  lungs.  Idoist 
air  is  not  healthy  to  breathe,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  cold,  as  it  ofren  is  in  this 
climate,  hence  the  prevalence  of  j)ulmonar}- 
diseases.  The  air  of  the  coast  if  not  too 
keen,  is  undoubtedly  stimulating  and 
strengthening,  in  a great  measure  owing, 
probably,  to  its  containing  a portion  of  the 
marine  constituents ; there  is  a healthful 
frcsliness  in  the  very  plac-  and  da.sh  of  the 
waves,  and  the  lungs  seem  to  inhale  larger 
quantities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  expand 
more  freely,  by  the  margin  of  the  wide 
ocean  ; here  tliat  indisiicnsable  condition  of 
atmospheric  purity,  constant  motion,  ever 
pre\'iuls,  as  it  does  usuall}-  upon  great  eleva- 
tions, hill  tops  and  lofty  table-lands, 
around  and  over  which  the  gales  sweep, 
whistling,  and  swaying  the  bouglis  of  the 
pines  and  other  mountain  trees,  while,  in 
the  ■\'ale  below,  the  heat  is  sultry,  and  not  a 
leaf  is  stirred.  Great  contrasts  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  characters  of  the  dwellers  in 
these  two  different  regions,  and  this  is  owing 
in  a considerable  degree  to  the  influence  of 
the  afr  they  breathe.  See  Ilespirafion. 

Ala  (plural  Alee,  Latin  a wing) ; hence 
the  anatomical  terms — Ala,  the  upper  part 
of  the  auricle  (see  Anris,  Ear,  Dai'iUon)  ; 
Alec  minores,  the  Ngmphcc  (which  see)  ; 
Alec  nasi,  the  lateral  or  moveable  parts  of 
the  nose  (see  Nasi) ; Alec  vespcrfilionum 
(bat’s- wings),  the  broad  ligaments  situated 
between  the  Uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
which  see. 

Alhic.vntia  Corpoiia  (from  the  Latin 
albico  to  become  white).  Two  small  white 
substances  in  the  Cerebellum.^  which  see. 
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Albinism  (from  the  Latin  wliite). 
A Ibinocs  iiro  those  in  whom  the  skins  are  of 
an  uniform,  dull,  milky  colour,  the  hair 
pale  and  silky,  like  bleached  hax  ; the  parts 
of  tlie  eye  called  the  iris,  retina,  and  cho- 
roid, pink  ; tlie  two  latter,  seen  through  the 
pupil,  are  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  former. 
The  sight  of  albiuoes  is  weak  in  the  day- 
light, but  stronger  in  the  dark ; they  are 
found  among  negroes  as  well  as  the  light- 
skinned races  of  mankind.  The  absence  of 
colour  is  owing  to  a want  of  the  pigmentary 
deposit  under  the  cuticle.  See  Leueopathia. 

Albumen  (from  the  Latin  albus,  white), 
One  of  the  most  familurr  exmnples  we  have 
of  this  substance  is  the  white  of  an  egg, 
which  is  almost  pure  albumen.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  constitution  of  all  animal 
bodies,  and  also  exists  to  .a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  coagu- 
lates by  heat,  so  that  its  presence  in  the 
blood,  urine,  &c.,  may  be  easily  detected. 
One  reason  why  over-boiled  eggs  and  over- 
cooked meat,  &c.,  is  unwholesome,  is  that  the 
albumen,  of  which  they  are  largely  com- 
posed, becomes  hard  and  indigestible.  Che- 
mical analysis  shows  that  this  substance 
contains  a quantity  of  pure  soda,  and  in 
some  eases,  as  in  tlie  egg,  this  is  mixed  with 
sulphur,  hence  the  discoloration  of  tlie  silver 
spoon  with  which  the  egg  is  eaten.  Wlien 
coagulated  bv  means  of  galvanism,  tlie  soda 
appeal's  at  the  negative  end  of  the  battery. 
I'he  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive 
Sublimate,  i.s  a very  delicate  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen  ; water  wliich  contains 
only  a two-thousandth  part  becoming  milky 
by  this  addition.  In  aduid  state  it  soon  be- 
comes putrid ; but,  in  a solid  state,  will  keep 
for  a long  time.  Albumen  has  been  distin- 
guished, as,  fii-st.  Animal,  wliich  is  Lici- 
piciit,  Liquid  and  Solid,  the  first  being 
obtained  from  the  senim  of  chyle,  &c. ; the 
second,  being  the  thick  glairy  lluid  which 
constitutes  the  white  of  an  egg;  and,  the 
third,  a substance  contmned  in  several  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  Second,  Vegeta- 
ble, as  obtained  from  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
&c.  See  Glicbdine,  Glue. 

Albugine.\,  me.aning  whitish,  is  a medi- 
cal teiTii  coming' from  the  same  root  as  the 
above.  Alhuainea  ocnli,  is  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane immediately  under  the  conjunctiva 
(Sec  Epe)  ; and  A.  tesfix,  the  fibrous  tunic 
which  envelopes  the  Testix,  (which  see ;) 
and  Albugo  is  a white  opacity  of  the  coniea. 
See  Ege. 

Alco.ates.  Compounds  of  salts  with  al- 
cohol. See  Hgdratex. 

Ai.cohol  is  an  Ambic  term  used  by  che- 
mists to ' signify  highly  rectified  or  pure 


spirit,  such  as  Spii'its  of  IVinc ; the  term  has 
also  anothe  r meaning,  viz.,  anything  reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder ; but  it  is  now 
rarely  used  in  this  sen^'.  Alcohol  is  gene- 
rally prepared  by  feimenting  saccharine 
substances,  such  as  malt,  and  the  process  of 
converting  the  sugar  into  alcohol  is  called 
■vinous  fermentation.  This  process  of  con- 
version may  be  thus  briefly  described.  The 
liquor  containing  the  dissolved  sugar  is  sub- 
jected to  a heat  of  150°  :ind  allowed  to  cool 
to  70°,  veast  is  then  added ; veri'’  shortly,  an 
internal  movenumt  in  the  fluiil  takes  place, 
a thick  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  and  a 
ga.seous  matter  escapes,  which  is  carbonic 
acid  gas;  the  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  thsn 
unites  with  a portion  of  the  carbon,  and  forms 
olefiant  gas,  which  uniting  with  the  water 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  composes  alcolml,  and 
tliis,  from  its  superior  lightness  passes  over 
and  is  condensed,  in  combination  with  watery 
vapour,  in  a cooled  receiver.  To  deprive 
alcohol  of  its  water,  it  is  passed  through 
dried  Carbonate  of  Pot'ish,  Chloride  of  Cal- 
cium, Lime,  Barytes,  or  Alumina ; or  it  may 
be  done  by  putting  it  in  an  open  vessel 
under  tlie  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
previously  placed  in  a vessel  containing  Lime. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a ti-ansparcnt,  colourless 
fluid,  of  a pungent  taste  and  fragrant  odour; 
it  is  lighter  and  more  volatile  than  water, 
bums  with  a blue  flame  which  becomes  yel- 
lowisli  when  the  spirit  is  diluted  vith  water, 
when  mixed  with  an  equ.al  bulk  of  which,  it 
is  termed  Proof  Spii'it,  it  then  has  a specific 
gravity  of  0'917,  and  this  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  used  for  many  tinctures  and 
otlicr  phannaceutical  purposes,  the  strength 
of  wliich  is  represented  by  0'930,  the  gravity 
of  pure  alcohol  being,  according  to  Lowitz, 
0'796,  although  the  Leyden  college  make  it 
0 815.  Tlie  pure  spirit  of  commerce  is  seldom 
less  than  from  O' 830  to  O' 835. 

Alcohol  is  the  active  principle  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  the  habitual  use  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  induces 
“ more  than  half  of  all  our  chronic  diseases.” 
Brandy,  Rum,  Gin,  “Whisky,  &c.,  are,  but 
variously  flavoured  forms  of  diluted  alcohol ; 
mcdiciniilly  they  arc  sometimes  prescribed, 
and  employed  with  good  effect ; brandy  has 
been  found  especially  useful  to  rouse  the 
system  in  some  eases  of  extreme  debility, 
and  in  the  sinking  stages  of  typhus  fever, 
&c.  They  arc  sometimes  recommended  as 
nervous  stimulants  in  cases  of  groat  de- 
pression, but  there  is  always  danger  that  the 
taking  of  them  may  become  a confii-nied 
habit,  which  will  grow  upon  the  jiatient, 
and  eventually  make  a wreck  of  mind  and 
body.  Sec  Ennikenness. 
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That  alcohol  is  a poison  there  can  be;  no 
doubt,  we  see  too  much  of  its  baleful  effects 
in  our  everyday  life  and  experience,  to 
question  this ; yet  like  most  other  poisons 
it  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  and  in  a greatly  diluted  form,  may 
be  beneficially  employed  as  an  article  of 
diet.  See  Ale^  Beer,  Beverages. 

With  every  desire  to  avoid  taking  sides 
in  the  great  temperance  disj)ute  which  has 
so'  long  agitated  the  public  mind,  Ave  may 
observe  that  the  abuse  of  a thing  furnishes 
no  argument  against  its  use,  and  that  Ave 
have  no  right  to  deny  to  some  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  Avhich  they  deidve  from  the 
moderate  employment  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
because  A'eiy  many  involve  themselves  in 
disastrous  consequences  from  taking  them 
immoderately . 

Besides  the  internal  administration  of 
alcohol,  it  is  much  used  in  evaporating 
and  other  Lotions,  in  Gargles,  and  Collgria, 
^hich  see).  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
Tinctures  and  medicated  Spirits  (Avhich  see) 
and  in  its  several  pharmaceutical  forms  of 
llectified.  Proof  Spirit,  and  Spiidt  of  French 
Wine,  is  in  constant  request  both  com- 
mercially and  medicinally. 

As  a poison ; Avhen  taken  in  large  doses 
either  as  Spirits  of  Wine,  or  any  of  the 
ardent  spirits,  such  as  Brandy,  Gin,  &c.,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  effects  which  Ave  see  in  the 
various  stages  of  inebriety;  these  are  folloAved 
by  total  insensibility,  coma,  and  death ; 
if  the  system  can  be  relieved  in  time  of  the 
poison,  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump  or  an 
emetic,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved. 
The  best  restoratives  are  ammonia  given  in 
the  form  of  the  Aromatic  Spirit,  and  strong 
Coffee,  as  in  case  of  poisoning  by  Opium 
Avhich  see,  also  Fermentation,  Poisons, 
Spirits. 

Ale  and  Beer.  These  are  fermented 
liquoi's,  Avhich  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made 
Avholly  of  malt  and  ho])s;  obtaining  from 
the  former  their  saccharine  and  alcohol 
(sweetness  and  strength),  and  from  the 
latter  their  bitter  or  tonic  principles.  The 
aboA'e  tenns  are  both  of  Saxon  origin,  and  it 
Avas  to  the  Saxons,  probably,  that  Ave  OAve 
the  introduction  of  these  drinks  into  this 
country.  Pliny  says,  “All  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  a liquor  Avith  Avhich 
they  intoxicate  themselves,  made  of  corn 
and  Avater.”  Unfortunately,  to  the  present 
day  this  jn-actice  of  intoxication,  by  means 
of  malt  licpior,  A'ery  much  prcA'ails,  among 
the  poorer  classes  especially,  to  Avhom,  in- 
stead of  a gentle  stimulant  and  strengthen- 
ing diet-drinic,  ale,  beer,  or  porter,  as  the 


case  may  be,  is,  bv  cxccssIa'c  indulgence  in 
it,  made  a moral  and  physical  poison. 

According  to  laAV,  “Malt  Liquors,”  as 
these  bev'erages  are  called,  may  be  breAved 
only  from  malt  and.  hops,  AA'ith  sugar  and 
Avatcr;  isinglass  to  reline  them  is  allowed, 
but  no  other  addition,  although  others  ai-e 
often  made,  not  so  much,  it  Ls  said,  by  the 
large  breAvers,  a^  by  the  licensed  retailers. 
The  fact  elicited  by  a recent  parliamentar)’ 
commission,  that  the  publican  sells  his  beer 
at  the  same  price  as  he  pays  for  it,  if  not 
loAver,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  considerable 
adulteration  takes  place.  The  folloAving  ap- 
pears to  be  about  tke  process ; — First  Avater 
IS  added,  and  this  makes  the  beer  taste  poor; 
it  is  deficient  in  body,  and  also  in  strength, 
and  no  regular  beer  drinkers  Avould  take  it ; 
to  remedy  this  the  brewer’s  druggist  is 
called  in,  and  he  prescribes  treacle  and 
liquorice,  to  give  body  and  SAveetne.ss,  and 
Cocculus  indicus,  a 8tupef>-ing  narcotic  seed, 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencj'  of  alcohol.  A 
little  Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Green  Vitriol, 
commonly  called  Copperas,  is  then  added  to 
make  it  froth  up  Avell ; and  to  impart  bitter- 
ness, quassia  is  used : the  beverage  is  noAV 
completed.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about 
the  employment  of  Strichnine,  the  active 
principle  of  Niix  Vomica,  and  a \nrulent 
oison,  to  give  a bitter  flavour  to  ale  and 
eer ; but  tlie  expense  of  this  preparation 
Avould  seem  to  put  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Ales,  it  is  obvious,  on  account  of 
the  lightness  of  theii-  tints,  must  be  less 
liable  to  be  tampered  Avith  than  the  darker 
coloured  fluids.  The  brewing  of  malt 
liquors  is  conducted  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  Avhich  are  modified  according 
to  the  kind  of  bcA-erage  to  be  produced. 
See  Brewing. 

The  colour  of  ale  and  beer  depends  very 
much  upon  that  of  the  malt  employed  in  its 
preparation,  and  this  is  in  accordance  Avith 
the  heat  to  Avhich  the  grain  is  subjected. 
In  the  paler  malt  the  saccharine  matter  is  in 
the  greatest  perfection ; hence  the  pale  ales 
are  the  best.  Strong  Ale  is  made  of  from 
eight  to  ten  bu.shels  of  malt,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  hops  to  the  hogshead.  For 
Bitter  Ale  very  pale  malt  is  used,  and  not 
above  half  the  above  quantity ; and  for 
Table  Ale,  or  beer,  about  the  same  pro])ort  ion 
of  malt,  Avith  from  four  to  nine  pounds  of 
hops,  unless  it  is  prepared  from  the  second 
mash  of  stronger  ales.  Very  Small,  or  Har- 
vest Beer,  may  be  breAved  of  from  tAvo  to 
three  bushels  of  malt  and  four  ]iounds  of 
ho]>s  to  the  hogshead ; but  this  is  for  imme- 
diate use,  as  it  will  not  keep.  Stout  has 
about  one  quarter  of  pale  malt,  two  bushels 
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of  brown,  and  three-quarters  of  a bushel  of 
black,  or  patent  malt,  with  eight  pounds  of 
hops  to  the  hogshead  ; and  Fortcr  is  often 
much  the  same,  with  treacle  or  liquorice. 

Alexiph.\umics  (from  the  Greek  alexo,  to 
repel,  and  pkarmako7i,  poison).  An  old 
name  for  antidotes  for  poison : from  the 
same  root  we  have  also  Alexitencs,  preserva- 
tives against  infections  or  poison. 

Alg.e,  the  sea-weed  tribe  of  Acotyledo- 
nous  plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Aplujlla;, 
from  some  of  which  medicines  are  prepared. 
Sec  Iodine,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  ^e. 

Algedo  (from  the  Greek  algos,  pain),  in- 
flammation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
occurring  in  Gotiorrheea  (which  see).  This  is 
a term  now  seldom  used. 

Algor  (from  the  Latin  algo,  to  bo  cold). 
A sudden  chilliness,  or  rigor,  which  seizes 
on  the  patient  in  some  stages  of  Fever, 
Cramp,  Cholera,  which  see. 

Algor-wh,  Powder  of.  A Protoxide  of 
Antimony,  so  called  after  a physician  of 
Verona,  with  whom  it  was  a favourite 
nostrum.  See  Antunony. 

Alien'atiox  (from  the  Latin  alieno,  to 
estrange).  Mental  derangement.  See 
Madness. 

Altmext  (Latin  AUmentuni),  nourish- 
ment, nutrition.  Anything  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life.  See  I>iet,  Food. 

Ali.mext.vry  Caxal.  This  is  what  ana- 
tomists would  call  a musculo-membraneous 
tube,  extending  from  the  month  to  the  anus, 
and  including  many  of  the  most  important 
organs  and  viscera  of  our  intenial  economy. 
It  has  been  divided  for  convenience  of  des- 
cription and  reference  into  the  following 
distinct  parts — Mouth;  Pharynx;  AEso- 
phagus,  and  Stomach  ; the  small  Intestines 
called  Duodenum,  Jegunum,  and  Ilium; 
and  the  large  Intestines,  termed  Cacum, 
Colon,  and  Rectum,  all  of  which  see. 

Into  this  canal  the  food  passes  after  it 
has  reached  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  is 
conveyed  bv  a regular  undulatory  motion, 
given  by  the  action  of  the  aesophagus,  or 
muscular  gullet.  When  this  motion  is 
interrupted  by  an  attempt  to  swallow  too 
fast,  the  action  becomes  spasmodic,  and  a 
sensation  of  choking  is  produced:  at  the 
upper  and  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
food  taken  at  one  time  is  collected,  and 
mixed  with  gastric  juice,  becoming  con-  I 
verted  into  a greyish-looking  pulp,  called  ! 
chyme,  which,  a.s  it  is  formed,  is  passed  by  j 
another  wave-like  motion  towards  thcjiy- 
lonis,  or  smaller  end  of  the  stomach.  IloVe 
there  is  a A-alve  which  allows  all  well- 
digested  food  to  pass,  but  rejects  or  turns 
back  that  which  is  not  sufficiently  softened. 


When  the  food  has  passed  through  the  py- 
lorus into  the  small  intestines,  the  bile, 
flowing  into  the  duodenum  from  the  liver, 
mixes  with  it,  as  does  also  the  pancreatic 
juice.  The  chyme,  thus  rendered  more  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  nutriment,  passes  onward 
through  the  small  intestines,  giving  its 
chyle,  or  nutrient  quality,  to  the  lacteals. 
The  folds  and  convolutions  into  which  the 
intestines  are  thrown,  are  clearly  for  the 
puiyose  of  exposing  a large  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  chyme,  which  having  tra- 
versed the  small,  is  discharged  into  the 
large  intestine,  or  colon,  through  a slit-like 
valve,  assuming  there  the  feculent  eliaracter. 
In  the  colon  the  food  yields  up  the  remains 
of  its  nutrition,  and  is  discharged  through 
the  rectum  and  anus.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  alimentary  canal,  is  not 
only  the  main  passage  throug4i  whicli  the 
food  passes,  but  it  is  also  tlie  principal  drain 
or  sewer  of  the  body ; into  this  is  cast  a 
large  proportion  of  the  waste  material  which 
it  would  be  injurious  to  retain,  especiallv  in 
illness;  hence  the  uece.=sity  for  keeping  the 
passage  clear  by  means  of  aperient  medicines, 
when  the  bowels  do  not  act  without,  even 
when  little  or  no  food  is  taken.  See  Abdo- 
men, Absorption,  Digestion. 

Alkali  (from  tlie  Arabic  al,  from,  halt, 
the  name  of  a plant).  The  plants  so  called 
arc  chiefly  those  of  marine  origin,  from  tlie 
ashes  of  which,  when  burnt,  Potusli  or  Soda, 
termed  fixed  alkalies,  c.an  be  extracted ; to 
these  two,  and  the  volatile  alkali,  Ammo- 
nia, the  name  was  formerly  restricted ; now, 
however,  all  caustic  substances  which  can 
be  volatilized  by  heat,  and  have  the  power 
of  neutralizing  acids,  are  termed  alkalies ; 
they  have  the  projicrty  of  changing  vege- 
table blue  to  green,  red  to  purple,  and  give 
to  yellow  a reddish  brown  tinge.  Thev  are 
largely  employed  in  medical  practice,’  and 
fonn  a class  of  themselves,  haring  very 
distinct  peculiarities.  Alkalies  are  of  three 
kinds,  viz.: — 1.  The  vegetable,  .as  Potash; 
2.  The  mineral,  as  Roda ; 3.  The  animal, 
as  Ammonia,  which  is  also  distinguished  as 
volatile  alkali,  being  m.ade  by  distillation 
from  the  horns  of  deer,  and  other  animal 
matter.  See  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 

From  the  same  root  come  also  the  words 
Alkalinity,  the  property  of  turning  vege- 
table blues  and  other  colours  as  indicated 
above;  Alkalimcter,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  alkali  in  any  .sub- 
stance ; and  Alkalescent,  growing  allialin 
or  ammoniacal,  commonly  applied  to  urine. 

Alkalixe  Earths  are  those  which  pos- 
sess alkaline  properties,  as  Magnesia^  Lime- 
Baryta,  and  Trontia,  Avhich  see. 
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Alkalization,  the  impregnation  of  any 
fnihstauce  with  an  alkali. 

Alkaloids  (from  alkali,  and  Gi’eek  cidos, 
species),  arc  the  active  principles  of  various 
vegetables  which  have  alkaline  properties ; 
their  discovery  may  be  dated  from  1816,  and 
their  introduction  into  medical  practice  has 
proved  of  immense  service  to  the  physician, 
as  their  great  activity  admits  of  their  ad- 
ministration, with  absolute  certainty  of  ef- 
fect, in  very  minute  doses.  Quinine,  the 
active  principle  of  bark,  and  AforyiAmr,  that 
of  opium,  are  the  commonest  examples 
of  alkaloids  which  can  be  cited  at  present. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  ail  these 
preparations  as  we  proceed. 

Alke-kbnge,  Winter  Clieny,  the  fruit 
of  the  {rhysalis  Alke-kem/e),  sometimes 
but  not  often,  used  in  Neyihritw,  Bysuria, 
Ascitus,  ^c.,  wliich  see. 


Allantois  (from  the  Greek  alias,  a 
sausage,  and  eidos,  likeness).  A tliin  tran- 
sparent membrane,  situate  between  the 
Amnion  and  Chorion,  which  see.  Also  a 
vesicle,  or  sac,  projecting  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  embryo. 

Allium  (from"  the  Latin  alco,  to  stink). 
A genius  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Asphodellea;,  of  which  we  have  familiar 
exam  pics  in  the  common  Garlic  fA.SatwumJ, 
the  Onion  (A.CepaJ ,i\\c  leek  fA.ForrumJ, 
and  the  Shallot,  (A.  AscalomciemJ . The  pro- 
I perties  of  all  these  are  stimulant,  diuretic, 
expectorant,  and  deobstruent,  but  they  ai'e 
not  suitable  for  hot  and  bilious  tempera- 
ments, and  are  not  often  prescribed.  They 
; have  been  found  useful  in  chronic  catarrhs, 
humural  asthma,  and  worms ; epilepsy  and 


dropsy  are  said  to  have  been  cured  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  garlic,  which,  as  well  as 
onion.s,  is  sometimes  used  as  a revulsive; 
the  latter,  roasted  and  split,  are  frequently 
applied  as  cataplasms  to  bring  abscesses  to 
maturity.  Of  garlic,  a dose  or  two  may  be 
talcen  in  the  raoniing  for  worms : of  tlic  in- 
fusion of  garlic,  made  of  half  a pound  of  the 
bruised  roots  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  two 
teaspoonfuls  before  and  after  every  meal, 
for  epilepsy : of  the  sjTup  of  garlic,  made  of 
1 ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  to  IJ  ounce 
of  lump  sugar;  a teaspoonfiil  occasionally 
to  children,  for  eouylis  vuthoiit  inflam- 
mation; of  the  milk  of  gaidic,  2 drachms 
of  the  bruised  bulbs  boiled  in  6 or  8 
ounces  of  milk,  useful  as  an  enema 
for  children  in  thread  ivorms.  Wine  of 
garlic,  three  or  four  bulbs  bruised  and 
macerated  in  a quart  of  proof  spirits,  is  a 
good  stimulant  lotion,  r(;commended  for 
baldness  of  the  head,  all  of  wliieli  .see. 

Besides  the  species  above  named  the 
Chive  and  the  Eocambole  ai-c  used  for  flavor- 
ing soup.s,  and  othc.T  culinary  purposes. 


None  of  the  Allium  family  arc  thought  to 
ossess  deleterious  qualities;  they  are  too 
eating  for  some  constitutions.  The  geiieric 
term  allium  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived 
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from  tlie  Celtic  all,  hot  or  biiriihig.  We 
give  a cut  of  the  onion  aud  loch. 


tioii  to  Homoeopathy,  and  generally  applied 
to  the  practice  of  all  medical  practitioners 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  school.  As 
a general  principle,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
allopathists  contend  that' all  diseases  are  to 
be  cured  or  alleviated  by  medicines  which 
produce  their  opposite  condition,  tlus  being 
the  recognised  principle  of  action  from  the 
first  foundation  of  medical  science ; while 
the  disciples  of  Hahnemann  contend  for 
minute  doses  of  the  medicines  which  are 
capable  of  e.xciting  in  healthy  persons 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  diseases 
to  be  cured.  Sec  Hommopniliy.  Perhaps, 
in  common  fiiinicss,  the  above  teim  ought  to 
be  construed  as  meaning,  the  treatment  of 
diseases  v/ith  a view  to  effect  a cure  bv  some 
ineans  diffa-ent  from  the  causes  whic"!!  pro- 
duced them;  for  the  true  skilful  practitioner, 
in  his  combats  with  disease,  will  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  weapons  which  the  armoury  of 
science  fumishe.s,  and  not  be  restricted  in 
his  operations  by  the  narrow  rules  of  this  or 
that  party.  iSee  Medical  I'ractiee,  1‘har- 
macy,  Fhysicinn. 

Aiaspi^  i/'imento'}.  The  uuripe  benies  I 


of  the  Hugenia  Pimenta,  an  evergreen  West 
Indian  tree ; they  have  a strong  spicy  taste, 
an  aromatic  odour,  and  contain  a volatile 
oil,  which  is  useful  as  a diffusable  stimuleut 
and  stomachic,  the  dose  being  from  1 to  3 
minims ; tliis  is  the  Oleum  Pimentce  of  the 


Pharraacopcoias ; there  is  also  Allspice  Water 
{Aqua  Pinientec),  used  chiefiyjas  a vehicle  for 
other  remedies  ; Spirits  of  Alf.spice 
Pimentee),  dose  1 to  ‘2  draclmis,  and  Tinctura 
Pimentce,  dose  10  to  12  drops.  Of  the 
Powder  {Pidvis  Pimentce),  from  10  to  40 
grains  may  be  taken ; it  is  useful  in  clu'onic 
diaiThaca,  combined  with  opium,  chalk,  and 
cinnamon.  Wc  give  above  a cut  of  the 
Allspice  Tree. 

Almond  (Latin  Amygdala).  Tlie  almonds 
are  a tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  with 
the  sweet  and  bitter  kernels  of  whose  fruit 
we  are  all  sufticientl}'  familiar ; the  Amyg- 
dalis  A iiiara  and  the  A.  Pulcis  appear  to  be 
but  varieties  of  the  Communis,  (see  cut 
on  next  page) ; the  A.  Persica,  or  Peach, 
formerly  called  the  Persian  Apple,  is  another 
member  of  the  family,  whose  kernels,  like 
the  above-named  bitter  variety,  contain  a 
peculiar  principle  eixWed  Amygdaline,  from 
which  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  a vohitile  oil 
arc  produced,  both  very  poisonous. 

Tlie  Essential  Oil  of  hitter  Almonds 
{Oleum  Amygdalce.  amarce),  is  much  used 
for  llavoiuing  custards,  &c. ; but  great  cau- 
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ion  is  necessary  in  its  employment,  on  ac- 
count of  its  poisonous  nature.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Aquce  (Watei')  Amygdala 
amarcCy  and  of  a weaker  kind,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Black  Cherry  Water,  and  also 
Peach,  or  Laurel  Water.  The  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  kernels  of  the  Peach,  and  most  other 
trees  of  the  tribe,  have  this  poisonous  pro- 
perty. See  Prunsic  Acid,  and  Acids. 

Sweet  Almonds  are  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent, and  an  emulsion  prepared  from  them 
is  useful  in  bronchial  diseases,  in  dysen- 
tery, and  several  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs,  frequently  lessening  the  acrimony 
of  the  secretions  in  quite  a remarkable 
manner.  The  pharmaceutical  preparations 
are — Confection,  Emulsion,  Milk,  Mixture, 
and  Oil  of  Almonds.  The  first  of  these,  is 
used  chiefly  to  prepare  the  second,  which  is 
a very  agreeable  and  elegant  preparation ; 


the  third  is  seldom  taken  alone,  but  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Opium, 
fequills,  &c. ; the  fourth  is  but  another  name 
for  the  third;  and  the  fifth  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  commercial  as  well  as  medical 
purposes  ; it  is  a very  pure  and  pleasant  oil 
to  take,  and  recommended  as  a substitute  for 
Cod-liver  Oil.  See  Oils. 

Aloe  (Greek  aloe) . The  aloes  are  a genus 
of  succulent  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Liliacect,  the  juice  flowing  from  which 


is  a resinous  substance  of  an  extremely  bitter 
and  aromatic  taste ; a full  dose  operating 
slowly,  though  certainly,  as  a stimulant 
cathartic,  acting  chiefly  on  the  lower  bowels; 
in  small  doses  it  is  stomachic  and  tonic. 
Aloes  are  ranked  among  the  Emmenagogues 
(which  see),  and  are  useful  as  a remedj'  for 


the  sluggish  bowels  to  which  persons  of 
sedentary  habits  are  particularly  liable,  a 
5 grain  pill  every  other  night  at  bed  time, 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient.  In 
dyspepsia,  Injpochrondriasis,  and  jaundice 
aloes  may  be  given  with  advantage,  they 
have  a stimulating  action  on  the  rectum, 
and  also  on  the  uterus,  therefore  must  not 
be  prescribed  when  there  is  a tendency  to 
piles,  nor  during  pregnancy  ; on  accoimt  of 
theii’  extreme  bitterness,  pills  are  the  best 
form  of  administration ; if  a liquid  form  is 
adopted,  they  should  be  combuied  with 
liquorice  and  bitter  tonics,  which  increase 
their  purgative  powers.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Aloes  commonly  kept  by  Druggists, 
viz.,  Socotrine  or  Cape,  Barbadocs,  and 
Hepatic ; the  fonner  is  the  best  for  medicinal 
purj)oscs,  the  two  latter  being  too  drastic  in 
their  operations;  thej'  arc  more  generally 
used  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  phannaceutical  fonuulas 
into  the  composition  which  aloes  enter  • — 
Extract  of  Aloes,  dose  1 to  5 grains  ; Com- 
pound Eecoction  of  Aloes,  | an  ounce  to  2 
ounces,  a mild  cathartic,  and  anti-acid ; 
Enema  of  Aloes,  employed  in  dislodging 
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worms  from  the  rectum ; Compound  Powder 
of  Aloes,  dose  10  to  20  grains,  as  a cathartic 
and  sudorific,  having  in  it  a proportion  of 
Gum  Guiacum  and  Cinnamon  Powder ; 
tln're  is  also  a Powder  of  Aloes  with  Ca- 
nella,  formerly  much  used  as  an  aperient, 
under  the  name  of  Hiera  Pier  a,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  late  Pharmacopoeias.  There  is, 
also,  a Tincture  of  Aloes,  simple  and  com- 
pound, the  dose  of  the  fonner  being  from 
i a dram  to  J an  ounce,  and  of  the  latter, 
from  1 to  2 drachms ; and  TFine  of  Aloes, 
given  as  a stomachic  and  purgative  ; in  the 
former  case  from  1 to  2 drachms,  and  in  the 
latter  from  1 to  2 ounces.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  aloetic  preparations, 
not  commonly  used  or  recognized  by  the 
London  or  other  colleges,  and  Aloin,  which 
is  the  active  principle  of  Aloes.  See  Ape- 
rients, Cathartics,  ^-c. 

Alopina  (from  the  Greek  alopex,  a fox). 
A falling  off  of  the  hair.  See  Baldness. 

Alphitri  (plural  of  the  Greek  Alphitrit, 
farina),  a scientific  name  ior  barley-meal, 
which  see. 

Alphonsia.  An  instrument  for  extract- 
ing balls,  invented  by  Alphonso  Ferrier,  of 
Naples;  now  nearly  superseded  by  later 
inventions. 

Alphos  (Greek  for  wliite).  A svmonjTn 
for  the  Lepra  Alphoides,  or  Wliite'  Lepra. 
See  Leprosy. 

At.th.p;a  (Marsh  Mallow).  This  is  the 
Althwa  Officinalis  of  botanists,  a plant  of  the 


natural  order  Malvacece,  common  enough  iii 
English  marshes. 

It  has  emollient  and  demulcent  properties, 
which  render  it  useful  in  inflammations  and 
irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well 
as  of  the  urinary  and  respiratory  organs : 
about  4 ounces  of  the  dried  root,  with  2 
ounces  of  raisins,  freed  from  their  seeds,  put 
into  5 pints  of  water,  and  boiled  down  to 
3 pints,  is  a good  form  of  administration ; 
half  a mneglassful  of  the  clear  liquor  may 
be  taken  frequently  to  allay  cough  and  irri- 
tation ; this  is  the  Mistura  Althcea  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ; the  Syrupus 
Althccee  is  prepared  by  boiling  8 ounces  of 
the  fresh  root,  sliced,  in  4 pints  of  water, 
to  wliich  is  afterwards  added  21  lbs.  of  lump 
sugar ; this  is  a good  demulcent ; dose,  half 
an  ounce  to  1 ounce.  The  Ointment  of 
Marsh-Mallows  {TInguentum  Althccce)  was 
a favourite  healing  application  formerly, 
and  is  still  often  used.  There  is  also  a 
Pasta-  (paste)  Althccee,  and  several  other 
preparations  of  Mallows,  enemas,  lotions,  &c 
The  loaves  and  flowers  of  both  the  ^larsh 
and  Common  ilallow  {Malta  Sylvestris — see 
cut)  as  well  as  the  root,  have  demulcent 


properties,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  ex- 
ternally for  soothing  fomentations,  which 
see ; also  demulcents. 
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Alteratives  (from  the  Latin  altero,  to 
change).  A class  of  medicines  whose  object 
it  is  to  effect  a gradual  change  in  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  functions,  secretions, 
&c.,  and  establish  the  healthy  habit  which 
has  somehow  become  deranged. 

An  altei'ative  medicine,  then,  is  supposed 
;o  be  one  wliicli  produces  a new  effect,  and 
thus  alters  or  diverts  the  attention  of  tlie  sys- 
tem, if  we  may  so  speak,  from  the  original 
disease ; it  is  generally  directed,  or  intended 
to  act,  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  mischief, 
as  the  liver,  the  blood,  &c.  Small  doses  and 
frequent  is  the  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  alteratives,  and  in  this 
way  some  of  our  most  active  and  even 
poisonous  drugs  are  employed  to  produce 
very  beneficial  results.  It  is  properly  through 
the  medium  of  the  excretions  and  secretions 
that  alteratives  act ; they  are  taken  from  all 
classes  of  medicines,  mineral  as  well  as 
vegetable ; thus,  JMercury  and  Ipecacuanha, 
the  former  commonly  combined  with  Chalk, 
as  in  the  llydrarqyri  cum  Greta  of  the 
Phai-macoponia,  and  the  latter  A\-ith  Opium 
and  an  alkali,  as  in  Pulvis  Ipecac.  Comp., 
or  Dover’s  powders,  both  of  which  see. 

Alumtn.a.  (Alum).  The  earth  of  Alum, 
or  Argil  (which  see),  forms  the  bases  of 
clays  and  boles.  The  crystalized  alum  of 
commerce  is  a Sulphate  of  Alumina  and 
Potash,  or  an  Acetate  of  Alumina ; it  is  very 
astringent,  and  is  chiefly  presciibed  in 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  especially  when 
affecting  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  10  grains  or  more,  in  mucilage, 
three  times  a day.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  given  in  hcemoptysis  (which  sec),  is 
used  in  injections  and  gargles,  and  lotions 
for  foul  ulcers.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  the  powders  or  pastes  used 
by  bird  stuffers  and  other  preservers  of 
animal  specimens,  being  valued  for  its  de- 
tergent and  antiseptic  qualities.  Ground 
alum  is  largely  employed  by  bakers.  See 
Adulteration,  Bread. 

In  the  LondonPharmacopcciawill  be  found 
Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus,  a powerful 
astringent  lotion  ; and  in  that  of  Edinburgh, 
Pulvis  Aluminis  Compositus,  recommended 
for  ch’-onic  diarrhoea  and  hxunorrhages  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  dose  10  to  40  grains. 
There  is  also  a Tannate  of  Alumina  re- 
commended by  some  for  injections.  See 
Astringents. 

Alvfarium  (from  the  Latin  alvearis,  a 
bee-hive).  The  meatus  extcnius  of  the  Ear, 
which  see. 

Alveoli  (from  the  Latin  alvei,  channels) . 
The  meaning  of  alveolar,  is,  full  of  sockets 
or  pits,  like  a honeycomb ; hence  the  tenn 


alveolar  processes  has  been  applied  to  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  Avhieh  see.  By  the 
above  term  is  also  sometimes  understood  the 
arteries  and  A’eins  of  these  sockets. 

Alvus  (Latin,  the  intestines),  applied  to 
intc'stinal  evacuations ; hence,  also,  alvi- 
Jiuxus  (from  Jiuo  to  flow)  diarrhoea ; and 
ahvine  concretions,  calculi  found  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  Av'liich  see. 

Aly.smu.s  (Greek  alysmos,  from  alyo,  to  be 
vexed).  A term  fonnerly  used  to  denote 
anxiety  or  restlessness,  chiefli'  affecting  the 
prsBcordia,  and  accompanied  by  loAvness  of 
spirits. 

.[Vlyssum  (TlicMadwortPlaintain) ; botan- 
nical  name  Alysma  Plantago.  In  America 
said  to  be  a specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake. In  Europe,  the  north  especially,  a 


popular  remedy  for  canine  madness.  The 
powdered  root  is  spread  upon  bread  and 
butter,  and  so  eaten  : two  or  three  doses  are 
said  to  have  cured  the  worst  cases,  and  even 
the  dogs  themselves. 

Amadou.  An  inflammable  substance  used 
for  tinder  or  touchwood ; prepared  from  a 
dried  plant,  the  Boletus  Igniarius.  See 
Agaric. 

Amalgam  (from  the  Greek  ama  together, 
and  gameo  to  marry).  A mixture  of  two 
metals,  one  of  which  is  ahvays  mercury; 
whereas,  an  alloy  (which  see)  may  be  com- 
posed of  any  two  metals.  Tliere  is  but  one 
amalgam  found  in  a n.atural  state,  Avhich 
mineralogists  call  native,  and  that  is  of 
silver  and  mercury.  jVmalgams  are  of  great 
use  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  in  various 
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branches  of  the  fine  arts,  ^iliUng:,  i-cfining, 
&c.  ; they  are  either  liquid,  soft,  or  hard 
dependant,  in  some  cases,  uponthequantityof 
mercury  employed,  in  othei-s  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  metals  amalgamated;  they  are  ge- 
nerally white  ; all  crystallizable  ; some  are 
decomposed  by  mere  exposun'  to  the  ah',  and 
all  may  be  so  by  the  application  of  a red 
heat,  whicli  drives  off  tlie  mercury,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  metals.  The  amalgam 
employed  for  exciting  electricity  in  the 
machine,  is  composed  of  tin  and  zinc  in  com- 
bination with  mercury.  See  Electricity. 

Amanitine  (from  amanite,  a mushreom), 
the  poisonous  principle  of  several  of  the 
fungi. 

aWr.\.  (from  tho  Latin  amarus  bitter). 
See  Bitters,  Bitter  Almonds. 

Am.vtouii  P.vtiietioi  (from  the  Latin  amo, 
to  love,  and  Greek  passion).  A term 

applied  to  the  superior  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eye,  which  sec. 

Am.aurosis  (from  the  Greek  amauros, 
obscure).  Loss  of  sight,  proceeding  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  whieli  may  be 
caused  by  disease  of  the  nerve  itself,  or  of 
that  part  of  the  brain  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Amaurosis,  generally  comes  on 
very  gradualh',  with  dimness  of  \-ision,  and 
variatrons  of  colour,  or  floating  objects,  called 
spectra  (which  sec).  One  symptom  is  dila- 
tion of  the  pupil  and  insensibility  to  light. 
This  disciise  may  be  permanent  or  temporary. 
a.s  it  dej)cnds  upon  causes  which  are  remedial 
or  otherwise  ; it  sometimes  is  occasioned  by 
an  excess  of  bile  i7i  the  system,  or  a dis- 
ordered stomach  ; and,  in  that  case,  resort 
would  be  firet  had  to  aperients  and  mercu- 
rials, such  as  a 5 grain  Blue  Bill  at  night, 
and  a Senna,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  a 
Black-draught,  in  the  momin^  to  be  followed 
up  by  small  doses  of  Calomel  and  lihubarb, 
or  Colocynth,  according  as  the  bowels  are 
sluggish  or  otherwise.  If  the  patient  is 
strong,  and  of  a full  habit,  he  should  keep 
to  lov.’  diet  and  avoid  malt  liquor  or  spirits. 
Should  the  symptoms  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, blister's  should  be  applied  behind  the 
cars,  or  a setou  opened  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  temple,  as  the  fair  presumption  is 
that  the  mischief  ties  in  tho  brain,  or  the 
nerve  itself.  Sec  Eye. 

Ambe  (Greek  amhe,  the  edge  of  a rock). 
An  old  machino  for  reducing  dislocations, 
wliich  see. 

-Amber  {Succinum).  A vegetable  sub- 
stance composed  of  a peculiar  oil  {Oleum 
Bucciiii),  tin  acid,  (Acidum  tiuccinicum),  and 
resin.  It  is  genendly  in  small  pieces,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  a light  yellow,  or  nearly 
white,  to  a deep  brown ; it  is  hard,  brittle, 


and  most  commonly  translucent,  takes  a good 
polish,  and,  when  rubbed,  becomes  elec- 
trical ; indeed,  from  its  Greek  name  elektron, 
is  derived  our  word  electricity.  When 
bruised  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
when  heated  to  448°  Fahrenheit,  melts,  and 
bursts  into  a bright  flame ; it  is  soluble  in 
suljfliuric  and  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  acted 
on  by  water,  and  only  gives  out  a portion  of 
its  resin  to  spirit. 

The  powder  of  amber  is  sometimes  used  in 
fumigations;  the  oil  is  given  as  an  anti- 
syasmodic  in  doses  of  from  5 to  10  minims 
on  lump  sugar,  or  in  mucilage ; and  externally 
it  is  a stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  there- 
fore forms  an  ingredient  in  Hnimoiits  and 
embrocations  for  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
The  active  principle  of  Roches'  Emhrocatmi, 
so  efficacious  in  hooping-cough,  is  Oil  of 
Amber ; acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid,  this 
oil  produces  artificial  musk;  and  the  ori- 
ginal Eau-dc-Luce  contained  a portion  of  it. 
The  Acid  of  ^Vinber  is  sometimes  given  as  an 
antispasmodic,  dose  5 to  8 grains.  See 
Spasms. 

Ambergris  (French  Amhre-gris').  A 
fatty  substance  found  floating  on  the  sea  in 
warm  climates,  supposed  to  be  a concretion 
fonned  in  the  stomach  of  the  Spermaeeti 
Whale ; it  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a bright  grey 
colour,  with  minute  Imes  of  red  and  yellow. 
It  is  used  chiefly  as  a perfume  in  the  foim  of 
an  essence  or  alcoholic  solution ; when 
heated  with  boiling  spirit,  until  it  is  satu- 
rated, a peculiarly  brilliant  and  white  sub- 
stance is  i)roduced,  called  Amhergrin. 

Ambli.vi’hia  (from  the  Greek  amhlos, 
dull,  and  aphe,  touch).  Insensibility  to 
touch  or  general  feeling. 

Amblosis  (from  the  Greek  ambloo),  to  cause 
abortion.  See  Miscarriage. 

Ajibulance  (from  the  Latin  ambulo  to 
walk).  A light  caravan,  furnished  with  sur- 
geons’ assistants  and  orderlies  for  attending 
the  wounded  on  the  battle  field. 

Luring  the  disastrous  Crimean  war,  the 
readers  of  the  illustrated  papers  had  frcHpicnt 
opportunities  of  re.alizing  the  utility  of  these 
moveable  field  hospitals ; several  new  ambu- 
lances were  at  that  time  invented  and  con- 
structed, both  by  the  English  and  French ; 
some  of  them  very  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments .and  api)ointments,  and  the  poor 
wounded  soldiers  had  often  cause  to  bless  tho 
humanity  which  planned,  and  the  mechaniral 
skill  which  constnicted,  these  carriages  for 
conveying  their  mutilated  .and  ag-onized  bo- 
dies to  the  more  pcnn.anent  hospital,  where 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  womanly  heart  of 
a Nightingale,  that  tnic  “ Sister  of  Mercy,” 
waited  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
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Amrlyoplv  (from  the  Greek  amblos  dull, 
and  ops  the  eye).  Incomplete  or  incipient 
amaurosis,  which  sec  ; and  sight. 

Amhox  (from  the  Greek  anabaino,  to  as- 
cend), the  margin  of  the  sockets  in  winch  the 
heads  of  the  large  bones  are  lodged. 

Amenoiuihqea  (Greek  a not,  men  a mouth, 
rheo  to  flow),  morbid  deficiency  of  the  Cata- 
menia, which  see,  also  Menstruration. 

Amentia  (from  the  Greek  amens,  sense- 
less) . Imbecility  of  intellect.  See  Idiocy. 

Ameu  (Greek,  bitter).  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple produced  from  sUk  by  digesting  it  in 
nitric  acid. 

Amlanthus  (Greek  a not,  and  mianio  to 
pollute).  A mineral  substance,  consisting 
of  delicate  and  regular  fibres,  perfectly  in- 
combustible, like  asbestos,  which  see. 

Amidine,  ok,  Amyline  (from  the  Greek 
am iVfiw  starch).  A substance  obtained  by  a 
solution  of  starch  in  water,  and  intermediate 
in  its  nature  between  giuu  and  stareh,  which 
see.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  stiffening  ban- 
d-ages, which  see. 

Ammonia.  A volatile  alkali  formed  by  the| 
union  of  azote  and  hydrogen,  most  com- 
monly seen  under  the  fbrm  of  earbonate  and 
subcarbonatc,  the  Volatile  Salts  of  commerce, 
much  used  by  confectioners  to  give  light- 
ness to  their  pastry  by  its  free  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  when  subjected  to  heat. 
Its  medical  properties  are  absorbent, 
anti-acid,  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
anti-spasmodic ; in  large  doses,  emetic. 
It  is  given  in  convulsive  disorders,  gouty 
aciditics  of  the  stomach,  nervous  afl'ections, 
debility,  the  flatulency  and  acidity  arising 
from  dyspepsia,  and  tho  gastric  affections 
■which  result  from  habits  of  intemperance 
and  debaucheri'.  Combined  with  opium,  it 
is  good  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and,  in  large 
doses,  in  the  muscular  relaxation  of  long 
standing  rheumatism ; in  hoarseness  or  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  throat  and  bronchial 
organs.  It  has  been  strongh-  recommended 
in  typhus  fever  (which  see)  ; its  use  as  a 
stimulant  and  restorative  in  syncope  and 
hysteria  (which  see)  in  the  fonn  of  Smellmg 
Salts  is  well  known.  The  dose  of  the  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonia  is  from  5 grains  to  a 
scruple  in  Bitter  Infusion,  Camphor  Mixture, 
or  any  convenient  vehicle ; the  officinal 
preparations  into  ivliich  it  enters  are : — 
Liquor  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,  dose, 
20  minims  to  1|  drachms;  lAquor  of  Ace- 
tate of  Ammonia,  2 to  6 drachms;  Ammo- 
niate'd  Copper,  to  5 grains ; Liniment  of 
the  Subearbonate  of  Ammonia,  for  external 
use  only.  The  second  of  these  is  a febrifuge 
and  diaphoretic,  often  prescribed  in  combi- 
nation Mith  other  medicines  of  its  class.  It  1 


is  also  a good  application  for  bites  and 
stings,  and  inflammatory  eruptions. 

The  Aromatic  and  Foetid  Spirits  of  Ammo- 
nia {Spiritus  Ammonice  Aromaticus  etFceti- 
dus)  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  arc  both  much  used 
as  nen'ous  stimulants  and  antisjiasinodics, 
dose,  I a drachm  to  a drachm  in  Water 
or  Camphor  Mixture;  they  are  valuable 
additions  to  tonic  mixtures,  the  former, 
especially,  for  lowness  of  spirits,  and  the 
latter  where  there  is  flatulency.  The  Strong 
LAquor  of  Ammonia  is  too  caustic  for  internal 
administration,  but  is  sometimes  given,  as 
is  also  the  common  Hartshorn  {Liq.  Volatile 
Cornu  Cerri)  in  hysteria,  &c.  Most  usually 
and  properly,  however,  these  preparations 
are  employed  for  external  application  only ; 
their  pungent  vapour  is  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils of  fainting  persons,  and  they  are  mixed 
vith  oleaginous  and  other  substances  for 
liniments  to  produce  counter  iiTitation.  See 
Liniments. 

The  Compound  Tincture  of  Ammonia 
{Tinetura Ammonia; Compositus)  iscomposed 
of  gum  mastic,  oil  of  lavender,  rectified 
spirit,  and  strong  solution  of  ammonia  : this 
is  the  old  Eau  de  Luee  with  the  Oil  of  Amber 
omitted ; it  is  a good  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  dose,  from  5 to  10  minims  in 
water.  There  are  several  other  ammoniated 
tinctures  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as 
Castor,  Colchicum,  Guaicum,  Opium,  and 
Valerian,  see  Tinctures ; and  various  other 
officinal  preparations  into  the  composition 
of  which  ammonia  enters,  such  as  Ammo- 
niated Iron  (see  Lron),  Ammonio-chloride 
of  Mercury;  (see  Mercury,  White  Pre- 
cipitate.) Acetate,  Citrate,  and  Tartrate  of 
Ammonia;  these  neutral  salts  arc  all  used 
as  diaphoretics,  are  given  in  febrile  diseases, 
and  in  Dropsy  and  Rheumatism,  which  see. 
The  Acetate  as  cvell  as  the  Carbonate  and 
Pure  Ammonia,  arc  sometimes  taken  by 
drunken  persons  to  recover  them  from  the 
effects  of  their  potations  ; the  former  is  now 
only  given  in  the  form  of  Liquor  Ammonia 
Aeetatis,  already  spoken  of : the  popular 
name  of  this  ■was  formerly  Spirit  of  Min- 
dererus. 

The  other  ammoniacal  salts  employed  in 
medicine  are — the  Nitrate,  Nitro-sulphate, 
Phosphate,  Sulphate,  Ilydro-sulphurct,  and 
Succinate  of  Ammonia;  the  first  is  refri- 
gerent  and  diaphoretic,  dose,  from  3 to  20 
grains ; equal  parts  of  this  and  Carbonate  of 
Soda  fonus  a powerful  freezing  mixture  (see 
refrigerent)  ; the  second  is  given  in  tvphoid 
fevers,  dose,  about  12  grains ; the  tliird  is 
good  in  some  cases  of  rheumatism,  dose, 

3 to  10  grains ; the  fourth  is  diuretic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  dose,  15  to  30  grains ; 
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the  fifth  is  poisonous  in  large  doses ; in 
small,  say  from  4 to  8 drops,  it  is  good  in 
catarrhal  complaints,  diabetes,  and  gout ; 
the  sixth  is  antispasmodic,  it  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  Liquor  Ammonia  Siicci- 
natu.i,  dose,  from  5 to  10  drop.  Tlie  Hydro- 
chlorate, or  Jluriate  of  Ammonia,  is  an 
article  much  used  by  braziers  and  some 
other  woi'kers  in  the  useful  arts,  under  the 
name  of  Sal  Ammoniac  ; it  is  given  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  the 
more  active  stage  has  passed,  and  in  chronic 
bronchitis  ; also  in  intennittent  fever,  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostrate,  dose, 
from  o to  20  grains  every  three  or  four  hours ; 
its  action  requires  to  be;  carefully  watched  in 
persons  of  feeble  constitutions,  and  those  sub- 
ject to  ha'inorrhages.  It  makes  a good  lotion 
for  indolent  tumours  and  chilblains,  mixed 
with  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Saltpetre,  is  pow- 
erfully refrigerent,  and  may  be  employed 
Avith  advantage  in  Garbles,  which  see. 

Ammonium.  The  supposed  metallic  base 
of  ammonia. 

Ammoni.vcum.  Commonly  called  Gum 
Ammoniac,  a resinous  gum  wliicli  exudes 
from  the  Borema  Ammoniacum,  called  by 
tlie  Persians  Oshac,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Umbellifcrce.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  little  irregular  fragments  called  tears  or 
drops  {Guttce  Ammoniaci)  of  a pale  yellow 
colour  on  the  surface,  but  white  within  ; of 
a bitter  flavour,  and  faint  but  not  unpleasant 
smell.  Sometimes  it  is  in  larger  lumps,  and 
is  then  called  I^apis  Ammoniaci, — this  is 
its  more  impure  state,  in  which  it  is  often 
adulterated  with  resin. 

This  gum  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
expectorant;  in  large  doses  gently  purgative, 
and  sometimes  diuretic ; it  is  useful  in 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  visceral  obstructions, 
and  in  some  stages  of  phthisis,  and  in  mesen- 
teric obstructions,  after  the  exhibition  of 
gentle  aperients.  Dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
it  is  given  with  great  advantage  to  promote 
expetoration,  where  large  accumulations  of 
phlegm  arc  present ; while  cxteraally  it  is 
useful  as  a discutient  and  resolvent  in 
scirrhous  tumours  and  indolent  ulcers.  Its 
chief  officinal  compounds  are  Jlixturo  of 
Ammoniacum  ; dose,  4 to  1 ounce ; Com- 
pound Squill  Pill,  10  “grains  to  1 scruple ; 
Plaistcr  of  Ammoniacum  with  Quicksilver, 
and  Gum  Plaistcr.  Rubbed  down  with  cold 
water,  which  would  seem  to  be  its  proper 
solvent,  it  makes  a milky  fluid,  and  if  to  a 
pint  of  this  be  added  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with 
2 drachms  of  Tincture  of  Squills,  and  half 
an  ounce  ot  Svnip  of  Poppies,  and  the  same 
of  Paregoric  lilixir,  it  makes  an  excellent 
cough  mixture.  See  Asthma,  Coughs,  ^-c. 


Ammonit.y  or  Cornu  Ammonts.  A part 
of  the  brain,  otherwise  called  the  Pes-hyp- 
pocampi,  which  see,  and  Brain. 

Amnesia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
mnesos  memory).  Forgetfulness;  loss  of 
memory,  which  see. 

Amnium  (from  the  Greek  amntis  a lamb). 
The  intemal  membrane  of  the  ovum  (which 
see)  being  that  which  immcdiatelj'  sur- 
rounds the  fcctus  (which  see).  The  Amnio 
Liquor  is  the  fluid  contained  in  this  mem- 
brane ; and  a weak  acid  discovered  in  tho 
Liquor  Amnic  of  the  cow,  has  been  called. 
Amniatic  Acid.  Sec  Childbirth,  Womb. 

Amomum.  a genus  of  plants  bearing 
aromatic  seeds,  several  of  which  are  used 
medicinally.  See  Cardamums,  Ginger, 
Turmeric,  and  Zedoary. 

Amorphous  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
morphe  form).  Shapeless,  irregular,  rude, 
rough,  applied  to  inorganic  substances  in. 
thcii'  natural  state. 

Amvhi  (Greek,  signifving  both).  Its 
compounds  are  amphiarthrosis  {arthrosis, 
articulation),  a mixed  kind  of  articulation, 
(which  see).  Amphibia  {phios,  life,)  ani- 
mals which  can  live  both  on  land  and  in 
water.  Amphimerina  {cmera,  a day,)  a 
term  applied  to  a quotidian  or  daily  ague. 

Amphoric  Resonance  (from  the  Latin 
amphora,  a vessel).  A sound  in  the  chest 
like  that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty 
bottle.  See  Auscuftation,  Chest. 

Amputation  (from  the  Latin  amputo,  to 
cut  off.)  The  removal  of  a limb,  or  other 
part  of  the  body.  In  a book  like  this,  in- 
tended altogether  for  popular  use,  it  would 
be  folly  to  enter  at  all  fully  into  the  details 
of  an  operation  which  no  unprofessional 
person  would  think  of  attempting,  except 
under  circumstances  of  a most  extraordinary 
nature.  Nevertheless,  a few  simple  rules 
may  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in  a situation 
to  require  their  application.  The  severance 
of  a linger  or  a toe,  or  even  a larger  limb,  or 
member  of  the  body,  may  be  caused  by  acci- 
dent, and  occur  when  and  where  the  as- 
sistance of  a surgeon  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  in 
such  a case,  is  death  by  haemorrhage  or 
bleeding.  If  there  is  much  of  this,  a hand- 
kerchief, or  strong  band  of  some  kind,  should 
be  tied  round  any  portion  of  the  limb  that 
may  be  left,  as  near  to  the  bleeding  point 
as  possible,  and  pulled  very  tightly ; if  it 
can  be  near  the  trunk  of  the  main  artery, 
and  a pad  be  placed  directly  over  that,  so 
much  tne  better.  Do  not  attempt  to  wash 
the  bleeding  surface,  nor  cover  it  from  the 
air,  until  the  ha?morrhage  has  stopped; 
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above  all  things  do  not  bathe  it  with  warm 
water,  and  let  the  j^)atient  lie  in-  such  a 
position  as  to  elevate  it  above  the  rest  of  the 
body;  should  it  be  found  impossible  to 
tighten  the  band  suflieiently  by  means  of 
the  hands  only,  insert  beneath  it  a short 
piece  of  stick,  and  by  turning  this  round, 
so  as  to  twist  the  baud,  almost  any  amount 
of  pressure  may  be  obtained.  See  Tourniqmt. 


AVlion  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  as  it  will 
be  almost  sure  to  do,  if  these  means  be 
adopted,  just  cover  the  wounded  part  slightly 
with  a piece  of  soft  linen  or  cotton ; if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  make  the  patient  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  await  the  sur- 
geon’s arrival,  if  there  is  a possibility  of 
obtaining  one,  should  there  not  be,  an  at- 
tempt to  tie  the  arteries  must  be  made,  as 
the  compression  necessary  to  stay  the  bleed- 
ing could  not  be  kept  up  for  a very  long 
period,  without  producing  mischievous  re- 
sults from  the  impeded  cumulation.  A 
slender  hook,  or  a small  pair  of  pointed 
forceps  should  first  be  pi’ocured,  and  then, 
the  lacerated  part  being  placed  in  a con- 
venient position,  and  the  bandage  loosened, 
the  position  of  the  arteries  which  are  likely 
to  bleed  may  be  noted  by  the  emission  of 
the  arterial  blood,  which  is  of  a bright  red 
colour ; each  tln-ead-like  artery  should  then 
be  taken  hold  of  gently,  but  firaly,  and 
drawn  out  sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  a 
piece  of  fine  silk  being  tied  tightly  round 
it : this  is  a delicate  operation,  and  often 
requires  much  time  and  patience  even  on 
the  part  of  tlie  skilful  surgeon  ; but  it  may 
be  accomplished  by  any  one  who  has  a quick 
eye  and  a steady  hand,  in  addition  to  the 
above  requisites — or,  rather,  by  two,  for  one 
should  hold  the  artery  while  another  tics  it. 
The  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blood  will  indi- 
cate wlicthcr  the  work  has  been  done  eft'ect- 
ually,  but  even  when  it  has,  the  band  should 
not  'be  taken  off,  but  left  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  tight  on  the  instant,  should  hai- 
niwrliage  come  on  again.  In  some  cases  it 
might  be  necessary  for  a non-professional 
person  to  complete  the  severance  of  a limb, 
the  bone  of  which  had  been  crushed;  he 
should  apply  the  band  before  doing  so,  and 
cut  with  a sharp  knife,  boldly,  dismissing  i 


from  lois  mind  as  much  as  possible  all 
thought  of  the  suffering  occasioned  by  the 
operation ; if  the  patient  seems  likely  to 
sink  under  the  agony  and  loss  of  blood, 
restoratives  should  be  administered,  brandy 
is  about  the  best,  and  generally  the  most 
easily  procm'ed  ; but  if  he  bearS  it  well,  it 
is  best  to  avoid  spirits  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  inflammatory  action,  which  - is  prettj' 
sure  to  be  set  up  in  the  wounded  part,  and 
spread  tlrrough  the  system ; low  diet  is 
best  as  a general  rule,  quiet,  and  a recum- 
bent position,  as  many  comforts  as  circum- 
stances vill  allow,  constant  vmtchfulness 
on  the  part  of  those  attending,  and  a cold 
water  dressing  for  the  wound  until  all  fear 
of  inflammation  is  at  an  end  ; then  nourish- 
ing food  with  slightly  stimulating  drinks ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  see  tFounds. 

Amylic  Acid.  A volatile  acid,  prepared 
by  digesting  moistened  starch  with  Peroxide 
of  Manganese. 

Amylum  (Starch),  from  the  Greek  <7.  not, 
and  myhs  a mill,  prepared  without  a mill. 
This  is  a substance  found  largely  in  wheat 
and  other  farinaceous  j)lants,  such  as  the 
potato,  arrowroot,  &c.  It  is  demulcent  and 
slightly  nutritious ; externally  it  is  a good 
absorbent,  and  is  much  usedfor  dusting  over 
the  body  to  absorb  irritant  secretions,  espe- 
cially for  children ; every  nurse  is  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  Infant’s  Powder,  which  is 
but  powdered  starch,  scented  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  enemas  where  there  is  an 
irritated  state  of  the  rectum,  starch  is  useful; 
3iiixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  may  be 
recommended  for  some  skin  diseases.  To 
poisoning  by  Iodine  it  is  a pei’fect  antidote, 
if  it  can  be  taken  in  time.  In  the  Pharma- 
copoeia there  is  a Decoction  or  Alucilage  of 
Starch,  and  also  a Lozenge.  For  medical 
purposes,  wheat  starch  is  generally  used; 
that  from  the  potato,  arrowroot,  &c.,  being 
more  fremiently  employed  as  an  article  of 
did.,  whicfli  see ; also  Farina,  Fcculce. 

Amyris  (from  the  Greek  myron,  mj-rrh). 
A genus  of  fragrant  resinous  plants,  of  the 
natural  order  Terebintacece ; the  species 
best  known  to  us  as  medicinal  are  Amyrus 
Elemifera,  producing  the  Gum  Elcmi ; A. 
Gilcadenscis,  the  resinous  juice  of  which  is 
called  Balsum  of  Gilead,  or  Mecca ; and 
Balsamodcndron  Myrrhec,  yielding.  Gum 
Myrrha,  all  of  which  see. 

Ana  (same  as  Aa),  from  the  Greek,  signi- 
fying of  each,  used  in  Prescriptions,  which 
see. 

-Vn.t:mia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  aima 
blood),  want  of  blood.  This  is  :i  condition 
of  the  constitution  in  wliich  there  is  a de- 
ficiency of  the  red  globules  or  colouring 
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matter  in  the  blood;  it  is  marked  by  ex- 
treme pallor  in  those  parts,  such  as  the  lips, 
which  are  generally  suffused;  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  young  females  of  a weak  or 
scrofulous  habit.  It  appears  to  arise  from 
a deficiency  of  vital  energy  in  the  system, 
either  constitutional,  or  brought  on  by  want 
of  nourishment,  breathing  impure  air,  or 
great  loss  of  blood.  In  any  case  a cure  may 
be  effected  by  good  generous  diet,  pure  air, 
moderate  exorcise,  and  strengthening  medi- 
cines. Any  of  the  various  preparations  of 
Iron  (which  see)  may  be  taken,  in  combina- 
tion, if  the  appetite  be  bad,  with  some  bitter 
tonic,  such  as  Infusion  of  Gentian,  with  a 
little  Quinine.  Should  there  be  much 
emaciation.  Cod  Liver  Oil,  taken  in  Orange 
"Wine,  will  be  of  service.  The  pores  of  the 
skin  should  bo  kept  open  by  tepid  sponging, 
and  the  bowels  moderately  so  by  a Khubarb 
or  ColoejTith  pill  now  and  then.  Strong 
purgatives  should  be  avoided,  and  especially 
salines.  In  young  females  the  absence  of 
the  monthly  discharge  need  cause  no  un- 
easiness ; with  returning  strength  that  will 
most  Ukely  return ; should  it  not  do  so,  how- 
ever, when  this  treatment  has  been  persisted 
in  for  a time,  and  should  the  pallor,  languor, 
sleeple-ssncss,  headache,  confined  bowels, 
swelling  of  the  feet,  &c.,  which  generally 
distinguish  Ancemia,  continue,  a medical 
man  ought  to  be  consulted,  as  it  is  likely 
there  may  be  consumption,  or  other  organic 
disease,  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  See 
Chaiybeates,  Chlorosis,  Iron,  Tonics. 

Ax/ESThesia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
aisthesis,  perception).  Loss  of  feeling,  or 
sensation.  This  may  result  from  disease,  or 
be  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form or  ether ; or  locally  by  the  application 
of  ice,  or  intense  cold.  See  Freezing. 

Analepsis  (from  the  Greek  ana,  again, 
and  lamhano,  to  take).  Recovery  of  strength 
after  sickness. 

Analysis  (Greek  ana  again,  and  lyo  to 
solve).  The  re-solution  of  compounds  into 
their  original  parts— the  opposite  of  syn- 
thesis, which  see.  That  wmeh  secret  poi- 
soners have  now  most  to  dread  is  chemical 
analysis ; it  has  been  shoivn  that  the  skilful 
analyser  can  detect  the  1000th  part  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic  in  the  decomposed  viscera 
of  a human  body,  and  demonstrate  its  pre- 
sence too.  Several  recent  cases  of  death  oy 
poison  have  proved  the  importance  of  the 
chemists  evidence  in  judicial  inquiries,  and 
although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  vegetable,  as  of  mineral  poisons, 
yet  even  these,  by  a delicate  series  of  tests 
and  manipulations,  may  in  very  many  in- 
stances be  discovered.  Rut  this,  although  a 


very  important  part  of  the  analyst’s  opera- 
tions, is,  pcrhajis,  not  the  most  so ; his 
inquiries  into  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  various  productions  of  nature,  lead  to 
great  results,  as  to  theii'  utilization  in  the 
social  economy  of  daily  life. 

Anasakcha  (Greek  ana  through,  and  sarle 
the  flesh).  A scientific  term  for  Dropsy, 
which  see. 

Anatomy  (Greek  anatomus,  to  cut  up). 
The  art  or  science  of  dissecting  organized 
bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
internal  structure ; hence,  the  anatomist  is 
a dissector,  it  may  be,  of  plants,  or  of  ani- 
mals, although  the  term  is  most  usually 
applied  to  one  Avho  directs  his  attention 
more  espceially  to  the  latter ; and  if  he  ex- 
amines into  the  structure  and  organization 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  of  classification,  and  arrange- 
ment, lie  is  called  a comparative  anatomist, 
such  was  our  John  Hunter,  and  the  great 
French  naturalist,  Curier;  wdiile  Liston 
and  Sii'  Astlcy  Cooper  w'ere  simply  anato- 
mists, or  as  we  should  commonly  term  them 
Surgeons.  See  Surgery. 

Anatomy  has  been  described  as  1st,  Simple, 
that  which  treats  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
organs ; 2nd,  Morbid,  or  Pathological,  that 
which  treats  of  diseased  states,  or  alterations 
of  the  structure ; 3rd,  Descriptive,  that  which 
relates  to  the  parts  as  displayed  by  the  scalpel ; 
4tli,  General,  that  which  relates  to  the 
tissues,  or  elementary  composition  of  parts ; 
5th,  Surgical,  that  w'hieh  teaches  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  parts;  6th,  Comparative, 
that  which  relates  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
lower  animals ; 7th,  Transcendental,  relating 
to  the  mode,  plan,  or  model  upon  which  the 
animal  frame  or  organs  are  formed.  Most 
commonly,  how'ever,  there  are  but  two  great 
divisions  of  anatomy  spoken  of,  viz. : 1st, 
General,  hairing  regard  to  the  various  features 
and  portions  of  the  body ; and  2nd,  Struc- 
tural, relating  to  the  intimate  connection 
and  structure  of  the  various  substances,  as 
determinable  by  a very  close  investigation, 
in  which  the  microscope  is  now  generally 
used.  Barclay  divided  the  second  under 
eight  heads  or  aspects ; and  other  anatomists 
have  adopted  arbitrary  arrangements,  with 
which  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers. 
Neither  shall  we  enter  here  upon  a descrip- 
tion of  that  of  which  anatomy  trcat.s,  viz. : 
the  human  body ; for  which  see  Skeleton. 

.VNArniA  (Greek  a not,  .and  ande  speech), 
deprivation  of  voice.  See  Catalepsia, 
Dumbness. 

ANETni'M  (Gill).  Tlic  aromatic  seed,  or 
fruit  of  Ancth  urn  grareolens,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Umbelliferce.  It  is  mildly 
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stimulant  and  carminative,  and  much  used 
in  flatulency,  especially  for  children,  and  as 


shops  is,  generally,  made  by  rubbiug  down 
the  Oil  of  Dill  with  sugar  or  magnesia, 
adding  water  and  filtering  : the  proportion 
is  about  one  drop  of  oil  to  one  ounce  of 
water.  The  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces  for  adults  ; and  from  a teaspoon- 
ful to  a dessert  spoonful  for  childi’en.  See 
Carminatives. 

Anchylosis  (Greek),  a stiff  joint,  caused 
by  the  union  of  two  separate  bones  by  fresh 
osseous  matter  formed  between  them.  This 
union  may  be,  in  medical  phrase,  either 
true  or  false  ; in  the  fonuer  Ciiseitis  formed 
of  lymph  thrown  out  by  two  ulcerating 
surfaces,  blending  together  in  one  mass,  and 
becoming  organized;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
merely  a jointure  of  the  ligaments,  which 
becoming  stiff,  results  in  immobility  of  the 
joint.  If  the  stiffening  of  the  joint  is  com- 
plete, there  is  no  remedy  for  it;  if,  as  is 
ometimes  the  case,  it  is  only  partial,  waim 
salt-water  bathing,  with  daily  attempts  at 
movement,  and  friction  with  Cod-liver  or 
other  oil,  may  do  much  towards  a restoration 
of  the  limb  to  its  former  state  of  usefulness. 


Aneurism  (from  the  Greek  aneurymOj  to 
dilate) . The  dilation  of  a vessel  or  vessels 
so  as  to  produce  a rupture.  Hence  we  have 
A.  Cordis,  the  dilation  of  the  heart;  A. 
Verwn,  the  uniform  dilation  of  all  the  coats 
of  an  artery;  A.  Spurium,  the  dilation  of 
an  artery  in  one  direction  only  from  disease 
of  its  coats;  A.  Varieosum,  the  disease 
wliich  arises  when  the  lancet  passes  tlirough 
a vein,  and  wounds  the  adjoining  artery; 
A.  Anastomosis,  a tumour  fonned  by  en- 
largement of  numerous  vessels. 

Aneurism  has  been  defined  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  as  “ a pulsating  tumour,  containing 
blood,  and  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  an  artery.”  To  this  definition,  as  tliis 
eminent  surgeon  admits,  there  is  one  ex- 
ception, “namely,  where  aneurism,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  takes  place  near  the 
heart.” 

Aneurisms  may  be  internal  or  external : 
in  the  foraier  case  being  so  situated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  the  abdomen, 
chest,  or  cranium,  as  to  render  the  nature  of 
the  disease  often  very  doubtful;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  so  placed  in  the  limbs  that  access 
may  be  easily  had  to  them.  The  whole 
arterial  system  is  liable  to  aneurisms;  but 
they  occur  much  more  frequently  internally 
than  externally,  and  oftener,  according  to 
some  authorities,  in  those  main  trunks  near 
the  heart,  than  elsewhere:  they  usually 
occur  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  such  being 
most  liable  to  calcareous  depositions  of  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  which  are  among  their 
predisposing  causes,  with  wliich  may 
also  be  named,  violent  contusions,  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  frequent  use  of  mercurials, 
fits  of  anger,  extension  of  the  limbs,  strain- 
ing, and  violcmt  exertion  of  any  kind ; gun- 
shot, and  other  wounds,  also  frequently 
cause  aneurisms,  which  few  persons  long 
addicted  to  intemperate  habits  escape. 

Symptoms  of  an  aneurism.  In  the  early 
stage  there  is  a small  tumour,  pulsating  very 
strongly,  more  or  less  eiident  to  the  sight 
and  touch  according  to  the  depth  at  which 
it  is  seated.  Sometimes  its  presence  is  only 
known  by  the  rapid  pulsation,  and  pain,  imll 
tendeniess  of  the  part : sometimes,  only  as 
it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  some  im- 
portant organs,  producing  impeded  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  other  distressing  symptoms, 
and  ending  in  death ; for  which,  without  a 
post  mortem  examination,  the  physician  can 
assign  no  adequate  cause.  For  the  internal 
form  of  the  disease  no  remedial  measures  can 
be  advised;  they  depend  so  much  upon 
situation,  and  other  varying  circumstances, 
that  only  the  medical  practitioner  can  judge 
of  the  means  to  be  employed. 
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Treatment  of  external  aneurisms.  This 
must  also  depend  very  much  on  circum- 
stances. They  are  often  formed  on  the  prin- 
cipal arterial  trunks  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  or  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  carotid : 
the  pulsating  tumour,  at  first  filled  with 
fluid  blood,  which  can  be  pressed  out  if  the 
finger  is  passed  gently  along  it,  gradually 
becomes  firmer  and  harder,  assuming  the 
character  of  a solid  swelling,  retarding  the 
circulation  by  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  causing  muscular  spasms,  cramps, 
and  sudden  twitchings.  If  situated  near 
the  joint  of  a limb,  the  motion  thereof  be- 
comes impeded,  and  inflamed  swelling  of  the 
whole  part  often  ensues  ; the  cuticle  cover- 
ing the  aneurism  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a blistered  surface ; finally,  the  sac  opens, 
blood  issues  forth,  which  continues  to  flow 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
weakness  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  or  by 
the  setting  in  of  gangrene,  which  spreads  up 
the  limb,  should  it  not  be  timely  removed, 
and  so  causes  death.  Pressure  upon  the 
artery,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  into 
the  sac,  has  been  recommended  of  late ; but 
it  causes  greater  pain  than  can  be  generally 
endured,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
answered  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  tried.  A surgical  operation  ap- 
pears to  give  the  best  chance  of  a cure;  and 
this,  which  consists  in  dividing  and  tying 
the  artery  on  which  the  aneurismal  tumour 
■is  situated,  can  be  attempted  by  no  unpro- 
fessional person. 

No  external  irritant  liniment  or  friction 
must  be  anplied  in  aneurism;  nor  fomen- 
tations ana  other  hot  applications.  When 
tlie  bleeding  has  commenced,  the  strength 
must  be  sustained  by  good  nourishing  diet ; 
but,  until  it  has,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  system 
low : active  exertion  must  be  avoided,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  also  pressure  upon 
the  part  afl'ected.  In  Varicose  Aneurism, 
often  caused  by  a wound  in  the  brachial 
artcrv  (in  Venesection,  which  see,)  there  is 
usually  a tumour  situated  at  the  bend  of  the 
ann,  wldch  generally  proceeds  to  about  the 
size  of  a walnut  or  pigeon’s  egg,  and  then 
remains  stationary,  causing  some  incon- 
venience, but  resulting  in  no  very  serious 
consequences;  the  limb  is,  perhaps,  weakened, 
and  there  is  a peculiar  and  unpleasant  vi- 
brating thrill  felt,  or  communicated  to  the 
car,  called  by  some  writers  a rilling  noise. 
For  this  form  of  the  disease  no  operation  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  for  several  other  forms. 
See  Arteries,  Varia,  Varicose  Veins. 

Angei.ic.v.  Botanical  name  Angelica 
Arthangelica,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Umbellifcrce  or  Apiaccree,  the  seeds,  leaves, 


stalks,  and  roots  of  which  possess  stimulant, 
carminative,  and  tonic  properties,  which  are 
strongest  in  the  latter.  It  has  a pungent 
taste  and  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour. 


Dose,  of  the  powdered  root,  from  10  to  20 
grains  ; Distilled  Water  1 ounce  ; Extract, 
from  5 to  15  grains ; Infusion,  a tablcspoon- 
ful  or  more ; Tincture,  a drachm  ; Spirits, 
from  half  a drachm  to  3 drachms.  The  con- 
fectioners prepare  a sweetmeat  of  the  root 
with  sugar,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  agreeable  to  the  stomach.  Sec  Car- 
minatives. 

Angina  (from  the  Greek  agho,  to  stran- 
gle), a name  given  to  several  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  the  throat ; thus,  we  have  A.  Ton- 
sillaria,  an  affection  of  the  Tonsils  (which 
sec) ; A.  Maligna,  malignant  Sore  Throat 
(which  see);  A.  rrac/ica/fs,  sometimes  called 
Tracheitis,  inflammation  of  the  Trachea 
(wliich  see) ; also  Croup  ; A Parotidea,  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid  and  submaximil- 
larv  glands  (sec  Mumps). 

Angin.v  Pectoris  (from  the  Latin  Pectus, 
the  breast),  a disease  which  is  commonly 
connected  with  ossification,  or  other  morbid 
affections  of  the  heart ; it  is  characterized 
by  a sudden  and  most  violent  pain  across 
tlie  chest,  which  extends  down  the  arms, 
and  seems  to  threaten  immediate  dissolu- 
tion. It  sometimes  comes  on  during  rest, 
but  most  usually  after  violent  exertion  ; the 
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paroxysm  does  not  commonly  last  long,  but 
it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  an  hour 
or  more.  It  is  uqt  much  under  the  controul 
of  medicines,  but  may  be  sometimes  greatly 
relieved  by  rubbing  over  the  seat  of  pain, 
warm  applications,  and  the  administration  of 
antispasmodics,  (which  see.)  An  anodjTie 
combined  with  Ammonia  has  sometimes  been 
found  very  effectual  in  relieving  the  spasm  ; 
the  following  is  a good  fonuula: — l-'oetid 
Spirits  of  Ammonia  half  an  ounce  ; Solution 
of  Morphine  3 drachms  ; Camphor  Mixture 
6 ounces.  Take  a table  spoonful  every  half- 
hour  until  relieved.  If  the  paroxysm  is 
very  violent,  a little  hot  brandy  and  water 
may  also  be  taken.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks,  the  system  should  be 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  aud  care 
taken  to  keep  the  patient  quiet ; excitement, 
either  physical  or  mental,  is  likely-  at  any 
time  to  bring  on  the  pain.  An  issue  over 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  of  great 
service,  and  an  application  of  Vitriolated 
Zinc  has  effected  a cure.  See  Heart  disease. 

Angiology  (Greek  aggeioti  a vessel,  and 
logos,  a discourse).  The  science  of  the 
vascular  system.  See  Veins. 

Angulah  (Latin  angalus,  an  angle). 
The  name  of  the  facial  vein  when  it  reaches 
the  side  of  the  nose  near  the  Vge,  which  see, 
and  Veins. 

Angurstuh  A or  CusPARiA.  The  bark  of  the 
Galipea  Cuspari,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Mutaeeco,  has  been  used  in  tinpical 
climates  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  employed  to  some  extent 
in  atomic  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhaia,  and 
dysentery.  Dose,  of  the  powdered  bark 
5 to  30  grains ; infusion,  1 to  2 ounces ; 
tincture,  1 to  2 drachms. 

Andvialcules  (abbreviation  of  animals), 
living  creatures  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  which  exist  in 
water,  and  all  fluids  impregnated  with 
animal  or  vegetable  matter ; they  arc  often 
termed  Infusoria:  some  discovered  in  the 
semen  are  termed  Spermatie,  and  others  have 
names  given  to  them  from  the  various 
liquids  in  which  they  exist.  See  Water. 

Aniievtizatiox,  the  process  by  which  food 
is  assimilated  or  converted  into  animal 
matter.  See  .Aliment,  Food. 

Anime  Gum.  A resinous  substance  pro- 
cured from  the  Hgmencea  Courharil,  used 
in  fumigating  compositions,  and  Flaisters, 
which  see. 

Aniseeds.  The  seeds  or  fruit  of  the  Pim- 
pcrnella  An  is  urn,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Umbcllifera;,  of  stimulant  and  c.anni- 
native  properties,  good  for  flatulency,  in- 
digestion, and  colic,  particularly  in  infants. 


Dose,  of  the  powdered  seeds  10  to  30  grains; 
infusion  or  distilled  water,  a wincglassful ; 
compound  spirit  1 to  4 drachms;  essential 
oil  4 to  20  drops  on  sugar.  See  Carminatives  ■ 


Ankle.  This  is  the  joint  which  connects 
the  foot  with  the  leg,  it  is  called  a bingo 
joint,  and  is  formed  of  the  extremities  of 
the  large  and  small  bones  of  the  latter 


(1,  2),  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lagtis  (3)  a bone  of  the  former,  articuh  -• 
together,  and  kept  in  their  places  bj'  struiig 
ligaments  (4,  5). 

The  Ankle-joint  from  its  position  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  a strain  or  dislocation,  or 
fracture  of  the  small  bones  which  form  its 
points  of  unity;  and  there  is  often  consi- 
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T ierable  (iilEculty  in  ascertaining;  the  precise 
I nature  of  the  injury  which  it  has  received, 

I DU.  account  of  the  swellmg  and  mtlaniuiatiou 
H which  commonly  sets  in  soon  after  it  is 
I lone.  Should  it  be  simply  a sprain,  or  strain, 

I let  the  course  dh-ected  in  such  cases  be 
B pm-sued.  If  it  is  a dislocation,  as  may 
ngeneraUy  be  knowai  by  the  foot  hangmg 
R lown  in  a distorted  position,  a surgeon  ought 
I to  be  sent  for ; should  the  aid  of  such 
( not  be  procurable,  an  attempt  to  reduce 
P it  should  at  once  be  made.  Place  the  pa- 
n tient  m a recumbent  position,  and  grasp  the 
P leg  tirmly  just  below  the  calf,  holding  it  so 
I that  it  cannot  move ; then  let  another  person 
I take  hold  of  the  foot  mth  both  his  hands, 
fmy  the  heel  and  instep,  and  pulhng  it  out  as 
".as  far  as  liis  strength  will  permit,  turn  it 
gently  into  its  proper  po.sition;  he  will 
’generally,  after  a little  manipulation,  foci  it 
shp  into  the  socket,  and  will  know  by  the 
more  natural  appearance  of  the  foot,  that 
i his  object  is  etfected ; if,  however,  much 
J tune  is  lost,  and  the  parts  get  swollen  and 
J Inilamcd,  the  operation  becomes  more  pain- 

* ful  and  difficult.  When  it  has  been  success- 
1’  fidly  performed,  the  part  should  bo  carefully, 

but  not  too  tightly,  bound  with  a bandage 
steeped  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  refrigerant 
f lotion  of  some  sort,  and  kept  quiet  for  a 

* week  or  more ; after  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
' with  stimulant  liniment,  such  as  Hartshorn 
< and  Sweet  Oil,  or  Opodeldoc  and  Liquor  of 

-bimnonia ; but  this  must  not  be  done  until 
the  swelling  is  reduced. 

V Distortiou  of  the  jLnkle  is  not  uncommon 
in  weakly  children,  and  frequently  it  is  not 
i noticed  until  the  bones  have  become  altered 
.in  sh-ape,  and  even  the  spine  is  affected; 
it  then  requires  a long  course  of  treu^aiieut 
and  the  most  careful  attention  to  coircct  the 
defoi-nuty  : boots  made  in  a particular  way, 
accordin'^  to  tlie  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  leg-irons  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  not  often  with  happy  results. 
The  best  plan  is  to  strengthen  the  system  as 
much  as  possible  with  good  nourishing  diet, 
prohibit  the  child  from  standing  long,  or  at 
aU,  in  other  than  a proper  position.  A stout 
elastic  sock  or  stocking  may  be  worn  with 
advant;ige,  and  the  boots,  wliich  should  be 
of  cloth  and  come  well  up  the  ankles,  should 

I have  the  sole  made  tliicker  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  foot  inclines,  so  as  to 
throw  it  in  an  opposite  direction : bathing 
the  ankles  every  morning  with  cold  salt 
water,  and  rubbing  them  afterwards  with  a 
coarse  towel,  will  help  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  them.  Even  when  children 
are  born  with  distorted  ankles,  much  may  be 
done  in  this  way  to  correct  the  deformity,  j 


although  no  ])lan  of  treatment  is  always 
successful.  See  Club-foot,  iJislocation, 
Joint,  Sprain,  ^-c. 

Annvlus  (Latm,  a i-ing),  from  whence 
comes  jLnnulur,  as  apphed  to  bones,  carti- 
lages, and  various  processes  of  the  human 
frame,  as  A.  Foraminis,  the  muscular  mar- 
gin of  the  Foramen  Ocale,  and  A.  Ovalis 
the  ring  which  surrounds  the  Fossa  Ovalis. 
See  Ovarium. 

jLnodtnes  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
odyne  pain).  Medicines  which  assuage  pain; 
generally  Opiates,  or  Narcoties,  (which  see). 
These  medicines  act  by  dimhiishing  sensi- 
bility and  inducing  sleep,  or  a state  of  stupor, 
which  is  near  akin  to  it.  The  following  is 
a list  of  the  mediemes  of  tliis  class  which 
are  princijially  used,  avith  their  doses  ; a full 
account  of  their  nature  and  uses  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads.  Camphor, 
5 to  20  grains ; Compound  SpMts  of  S ulphuiio 
Ether,  half  a drachm  to  2 drachms  ; E.\tract 
of  Aconite,  a quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a 
grain;  of  Belladonna,  half  a gi-;dn  to  2 
grains  ; of  Conium,  3 to  20  grains ; of  Digi- 
talis, half  a grain  to  1 gi-aiu  ; ofHyoscyamus 
2 to  10  grains ; of  Lettuce,  3 to  10  grains ; 
of  Hop,  5 grains  to  1 drachm ; of  Opium 
half  a grahi  to  5 gmins  ; of  Poppy,  2 to  20 
grains;  of  Slramonium,  2 to  10  grains; 
ilorphuie.  Acetate  and  Muriate  of,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a grain.  Pills  of  Conium, 
of  Opium,  of  Ipecacuhana  with  Opium,  of 
Soap  with  Opium,  and  several  other  I’ills 
into  the  composition  of  which  opiates  enter, 
may  be  included  ; the  dose  is  generally  from 
5 to  10  grains.  Powders  of  Burnt  Ilartshoni, 
and  of  Chalk  with  Opium ; dose  of  the 
former  5 to  20  grains,  of  the  latter  1 to  2 
scruples.  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacu- 
hana, commonly  called  Dover’s  Powder, 
5 to  20  grains,  and  Tobacco,  dried  leaves, 
half  a grain  to  1 grahi,  seldom  used.  For 
children.  Syrup  of  Poppies  and  Godfrey’s 
Cordial  are  much  used,  the  latter  cs- 
eciallj',  to  a very  mischievous  e.vtent. 
'he  custom  which  prevails  among  the 
poor  classes  of  giving  their  cliildren  “ sleep- 
ing stuff”  to  keep  them  quiet,  com- 
monly, even  when  they  have  no  disease,  the 
pain  of  which  requires  alleviating,  is  most 
reprehensible  : the  children  so  drugged  often 
grow  up  with  impaired  mental  if  not  jdiysical 
powers.  Opiates  should  always  bo  given 
with  great  caution,  to  the  j'oung  especially  ; 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  life  they  arc  seldom 
really  needed.  Like  most  of  the  wise 
Creator’s  gifts,  they  are  a great  ble.ssing 
when  properly  used,  but  too  often  turned 
b}'  abuse  into  a cui-se,  as  the  example's  of 
1 excessive  tobacco  smokers  and  opium  caters 
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frequently  prove.  In  many  acute  and  some 
chronic  forms  of  disease,  when  the  frame  is 
raclced  with  pain,  or  the  brain  excited  to 
unnatui'a)  activity,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
administer  anodynes,  and  their  soothing 
effect  is  felt  lilce  a foretaste  of  heaven.  To 
the  aged,  who  are  weary  and  yet  wakeful, 
they  arc  sometimes  a balm  and  a consolation, 
winch  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  them ; but, 
as  we  said  before,  the  child  seldom  requires 
them,  and  if  given  at  all,  it  should  be 
only  in  the  mildest  form,  unless  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  adviser.  Besides 
the  above  named  forms  of  administration, 
there  are  also  anodyne  Enemas,  Fomenta- 
tions, Inhalations,  and  Plaisters,  all  of 
which  will  be  spoken  of  under  their  proper 
heads. 

Anomalous  (Greek  a not,  and  omalous 
even),  irregular,  applied  to  the  menses  and 
other  interrupted  periodic  actions. 

Anouexla  (Greek  a not,  and  orexis 
appetite),  loss  of  appetite. 

Anormal  (Greek  a not,  and  normus, 
natural),  contrary  to  rule,  unnatural. 

Anosjiia  (Greek  a not,  and  osmi,  odour). 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  Smell,  which  see. 

Anterior  (Latin,  before),  as  applied  to 
Muscles  and  Nerves,  which  see. 

Antevertio  Uteri  (Latin  ante,  before, 
and  verto,  to  turn),  a morbid  inclination  of 
the  fundus  uteri  to  fall  forward  : the  opposite 
of  Retrovertio  wliich  see,  and  Utencs, 
Womb. 

Anthelmintics  (Greek  elminthus,a.  wonn) . 
Medicines  which  procure  the  evacuation  of 
worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
These  mostly  act  mechanically,  dislodging 
the  wonns  by  the  roughness  of  their  par- 
ticles, or  by  tlieu'  cathartic  operation.  Some 
appear  to  owe  this  beneficial  action  wholely 
to  their  bitter  properties,  which  prove 
noxious  to  the  creatures,  or  by  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  removing  that 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs  which  pre- 
vented the  proper  .assimilation  of  food,  and 
conduced  to  the  generation  of  the  animals. 
Anthelmintics  are  best  administered  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  hence  it  is  common  to  pre- 
pare the  Avay  for  them  by  an  emetic : for 
a list  of  the  principal  of  them  with  their 
doses,  see  Vermifuges,  Worms. 

Anthemis  (Camomile).  The  dried  flowers 
of  the  common  camomile  I'Anthemis  NobilisJ 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compositm, 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one.  They 
have  stomachic  and  tonic  properties,  which 
render  them  very  useful  in  dyspepsia  and 
general  debility.  Camomile  tea,  as  the  in- 
fusion is  generally  called,  is  a most  agreea- 
ble bitter,  and  is  of  almost  universal  use  and 


acceptance.  Taken  warm  it  promotes  the 
action  of  emetics.  The  flowers  steeped  in; 
boiling  water  are  frequently  used  ns  foraenta-  ■ 


tions  for  abscesses  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
promote  suppuration  and  relieve  pain ; 
flannels  dipped  in  the  hot  decoction  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Of  the  powdered  flowers, 
from  5 to  10  grains  may  be  given ; of  the  in- 
fusion from  1 to  3 ounces;  of  the  extract: 
from  5 to  20  grains ; distilled  water  1 to  8 ■ 
drachms  ; volatile  oil  1 to  4 drops 

Antiiracokali  and  A.  Sulphuretum. 
These  are  certain  compounds  not  recognized  i 
as  oflicinal,  5'etsonietunes  cmplovcd  as  altera-  ■ 
tives  in  hcrpatic  eruptions,  and  in  scrofulous 
and  rheumatic  affections.  The  dose  is  about ' 
two  grains  three  times  a-day. 

Anthrax  (Greek  for  a burning  coal)  a 
dusky  red  or  purplish  kind  of  tumour,  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  neck,  and  having . 
its  origin  in  the  absorbent  glands ; treated 
the  same,  and  considered  by  most  medical 
authorities  as  a carbuncle,  which  see. 

Anti,  against,  a Greek  word  although 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  much 
used  as  a prefix  to  medical  and  other  scien- 
tific terms ; thus,  in  .anatomy  we  speak  of 
Anti  cardium,  over  against  the  heart,  mean- 
ing the  serobicultis  cordis  or  pit  of  the 
stomach  ; Anti  cheir,  against  the  hand,  the 
thumb ; A enemion,  against  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  the  shin-bone;  A.  helix  the  part  of  the 
ear  opposite  the  curl  or  twist;  A inial,  an 
aspect  of  the  head  opposite  to  the  occiput ; 
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A lobiitm,  against  the  lobus,  or  inferior  soft 
part  of  the  ear ; A . thenar,  a muscle  which 
extends  to  the  thumb,  after  which  it  is 
named  ; A.  tragus,  a prominence  of  the  ear 
opposite  the  tragus,  connected  with  a muscle 
called  A.  tragicus.  These  all  have  refer- 
ence to  situation;  other  words  there  are 
with  this  prefix  which  relate  to  opposite 
\action  as  Antagonist  (from  the  Greek  agon, 
la  struggle),  appled  to  a muscle  which  acts 
in  opposition  to  another;  Antipathg  (Greek 
\pathos,  attectioii),  aversion;  A.  peristaltic 
iOiXwVi  peristello  to  contract),  a motion  con- 
ti'arv  to  the  peristaltic,  which  see. 

Then  again  we  find  it  applied  to  the  ope- 
ration of  remedies  good  against  disease,  as 
may  be  here  seen. 

Anti-Acids.  JMedicines  which  are  in- 
tended to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  their  action  is  purely  chemical; 
they  combine  with  the  acid  and  neutralize 
it,  but  do  nothing  to  prevent  its  regeneration  ; 
therefore  they  are  simply  palliatives,  and 
; cannot  be  depended  upon  for  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  impaired  organs,  whose  powers, 

I a long  continuance  of  them  is  apt  to  en- 
feeble. Ammonia,  Chalk,  Lime,  and  all 
cretaceous  matter.  Magnesia,  and  the  alka- 
lines  Potash  and  Soda,  are  the  chief  anti- 
acids,  or  absorbents  (which  see).  These  are 
many  fomis  of  preparations,  but  the  action 
■is  pretty  uniform.  Ammonia  in  its  various 
combinations,  where  acidity  in  the  stomach 
exists  with  flatulency  and  tendency  to 
cramp  or  colic  (which  see).  Magnesia 
and  the  preparations  of  Chalk  or  Lime,  are 
best  when  acid  is  present  in  the  bowels, 
causing  loose  evacuations,  griping  pains,  &c., 
and  this  because  they  pass  down  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  into  the  seat  of  mischief, 
■without  loosing  their  absorbent  powers. 
'Where  an  alkaline  test  shows  acidity  m the 
.urine,  preparations  of  Potash  are  most  suit- 
able for  administration,  as  thev  are  more 
readily  soluble  than  Soda,  which  in  combi- 
nation with  Ginger,  may  be  recommended 
for  the  un])leasant  sensation  in  the  chest  and 
throat,  called  Heartburn  (which  see)  that 
being  the  result  of  excessive  acidity. 

Anti-.\kthuitics  (from  arthritis.  Gout, 
(which  see),  remedies  used  for  rheumatic 
and  gouty  affections  of  the  joints  and  extre- 
mities, &c. 

Anti-convulsiv'E.s.  Medicines  which  act 
specifically  upon  con\’ulsive  diseases,  such 
as  Epilepsy,  Chorea  (which  see).  They  are 
mostly  too  powerful  to  be  used  by  other  than 
skilful  hands,  comprising  the  preparations 
of  Silver,  Arsenic,  and  Zinc,  which  see. 

Anti-teriodics.  Used  to  combat  periodic 
diseases,  such  as  Ague  and  Intermittent 


Fevers  (which  see),  the  preparations  of 
Cinchona,  Zinc,  and  Arsenic  are  those  chiefly 
used. 

Anti-phlogistics  (from  phlogon  to  in- 
flame). Remedies  which  reduce  the  heat  of 
the  system  by  acting  upon  the  heart  and 
larger  vessels ; they  are  used  chiefly  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders.  See  Fe- 
brifuges and  liefrigcrants. 

Anti-scrofolics,  good  against  scrofula, 
(which  see),  also  Cod-liver  Oil,  lodulc  of 
Potassium  and  Sarsapai-illa. 

Anti-spasmodics.  As  spasms  may  arise 
from  a variety  of  causes,  so  must  the  reme- 
dies for  them  be  numerous  and  diverse  in 
character;  thus  nai'cotics,  sedatives,  stimu- 
lants, nauseants,  aperients,  stomachics, 
tonics,  blood-letting,  the  hot  bath,  and  ap- 
plication of  dry  heat,  all,  at  different  times, 
come  under  the  above  denomination  ; but  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  spasms  is  commonly 
wind  in  the  internal  cavities  or  passages  of 
the  body,  those  medicines,  which  Inne  a 
direct  action  thereon  are  especially  anti- 
spasmodic;  .such  are  Assafeetida,  Valerian, 
Galbanum,  Ether,  essential  oils  of  Alint, 
Anise  and  Dill,  Ginger,  Spirits  of  Ammonia, 
Brandy,  all  of  which  see. 

Anti-sepronics  are  those  medicines 
which  have  a peculiar  and  specific  effect 
upon  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  see. 
The  chief  of  them  is  Arsenic,  which  see,  also 
Skin  Fisease. 

Antiseptic  is  that  which  has  the  property 
of  retarding  putrefaction ; here  we  have  to 
do  with  antiseptic  medicines,  which  ni.'iy  be 
classed  under  four  heads,  viz. — True  Anti- 
septics, such  as  Peruvian  and  Angostura 
Bark,  Camomile,  Ac.,  which  act  as  pre- 
servatives by  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  being  suitable  for  every  con- 
dition of  body,  are  preferable  to  all  others  for 
relaxed  habits ; we  shall  say  more  of  these 
under  the  head  of  Tonics : 2,  Refrigerating 
Antiseptics  ; best  adapted  for  the  young  and 
robust,  especially  if  of  plethoric  habit,  see 
Acids;  3,  Stimulating  Antiseptics,  such  as 
Wine  and  Spirits,  and  wann  and  nourishing 
dietetic  preparations,  such  as  are  required 
by  the  old  and  debilitated  ; see  Stimulants  : 
4,  Antispasmodic  Antiseptics,  such  .as  Cam- 
phor and  Assafeetida,  suitable  for  irritable 
and  hysterical  habits.  Bee  Antispasmodics. 
In  relation  to  their  preservative  effects  upon 
morbid  animal  matter.  Salt,  Lime,  Char- 
coal, Vinegar,  and  Camphor  may  be 
named  as  the  greatest  antiseptics  known  ; 
Chlorine  gas  also  should  be  included  in  this 
list,  which  contains  what  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  powerful  of  disinfectants, 
which  see. 
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Antu>oti:s  are  capable,  if,  employed  in 
time,  of  avertnig  the  fatal  effects  of  Foimis, 
(which  see.)  JJidomi,  I give,  is  the  Greek 
origin  of  the  second  syllable,  the  word, 
therefore,  means  I give  against,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  employed  to  signify  a re- 
medy given  for  any  disease,  but  chiefly  such 
as  was  considered  inveterate.  In  old  writers 
we  sometimes  find  it  employed  to  signify  a 
standing  form  of  medicine,  such  as  Opiates, 
Confections.  See  Poisons. 

Antimony  (Latin,  antimonium.,  from  the 
Greek  anti.,  against,  and  monakous,  monks). 
So  called,  say  some  authorities,  from  its  fatal 
effects  on  the  monks, — where,  and  on  what 
occasion,  we  ai-e  not  informed.  Antimony 
is  a metal  commonly  found  associated  with 
sulphur ; it  forms  the  base  of  several  medi- 
cinal preparations  of  great  utility,  although 
possessing  dangerous  properties.  In  old 
Pharmacopceias  it  appeal's  under  the  various 
forms  of  Crude  Antimony,  which  is  the  ore 
mixed  with  Sulphur;  Megulus,  the  pure 
metal;  Argentine  Flotvers,  an  oxide,  the 
result  of  combustion  of  the  metal;  Glass, 
Liver,  and  Crocus  of  ibitimony,  which  are 
all  oxy-sulphurets,  the  result  ot  heating  and 
vitrification  of  the  ore.  Thei'e  is  also  Powder 
of  Algaroth,  a protoxide  (see  Algaroth), 
and  Kermes  Mineral,  which  is  the  golden 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  insect  of  that  name,  and 
its  rich  yellow  colour. 

The  prejiaration  of  jintiraony  now  chiefly 
used  in  medicine  is  the  Potassio- Tartrate, 
commonly  called  Tartar  Emetic  ; externally 
a counter-irritant,  applied  in  the  form  of 
ointment ; internally,  a diaphoretic,  in  doses 
from  l-12th  to  1-lGth  of  a grain;  an  ex- 
pectorant l-16th  of  a grain;  a contra-stimu- 
lant and  emetic  from  1 to  3 grains.  This  is 
the  most  certain  in  its  operation  of  all  tlie 
preparations  of  Antimony ; hence  its  frequent 
employment  in  febrile  and  other  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  lungs  and  broncliial 
pa.ssages.  Its  most  common  fonn  of  admi- 
nistration is  Antimonial  IVine  (Vinum 
Antimonii  Potassio-tartrasJ , the  dose  of 
which,  for  adults,  is  from  20  to  30  minims ; 
as  an  emetic  for  children,  from  J to  1 drachm 
may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until 
it  operates.  It  is  very  useful  in  Hooping  and 
other  Coughs,  to  j)romote  expectoration  and 
relieve  the  chest  and  trachea  of  phlegm; 
and  in  active  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
The  effect  of  Antimony  u])on  tlie  pulse  is 
generally  very  marked  and  rapid,  and  the 
prosti'ation  of  strength  wliich  follows  its  ad- 
ministration, renders  it  a dangerous  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  the  unqualified  practitioner. 
It  is  much  too  indiscriminately  given ; few 


considermg,  when  they  run  to  the  di'uggist . 
for  a pennyworth  of  Antimonial  Wine,  that  - 
they  cai'ry  home  to  their  cliildren  a diluted- 
oison,  whose  action,  even  if  apparently' 
eneficial  at  the  time,  may  eventually  prove 
highly  prej  udicial.  If  an  emetic  is  requhed, . 
Ipocacuhana  Wine  is  as  cei'tain  in  its  opera-  - 
tion,  and  much  srifer.  See  Emetics. 

The  caution  cannot  be  too  constmitly  iin-  ■ 
pressed  upon  the  public,  that  all  prepara- 
tions of  Antimony,  except  very  carefully 
crystallized  Tartm-  Emetic,  contain  more  or 
less  Arsenic,  a metal  originally  combined, 
with  Antimony  in  its  nati^■e  state,  and  per-  ■ 
tinaciously  associated  with  it  thi'ough  all  itS' 
modifications.  The  Tartarized  jYntimony 
of  the  shops  is  not  always  “ carefully  crystal-  ■ 
lized^”  hence  the  danger  of  its  too  mdis-- 
crimmate  use.  In  that  sudden  and  often:, 
fatal  disease  in  cliildren  called  Croup  (winch, 
sec),  Tai'tar  Emetic  is  one  of  the  most  ready 
and  effectual  remedies.  Should  the  attach, 
be  violent,  l-8th  of  a griiin  may  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Preparative  to 
the  passage  of  an  instrument  mto  the  urethra, 
or  other  constricted  pari,  or  the  reductioir  of 
a dislocation,  it  is  often  administered  with 
good  effect,  causing  a relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  rendering  the  operation  com- 
paratively easy. 

One  of  the  mildest  aird  safest  forms  of: 
administration  of  Antimony  is  the  Arrthno- 
nial  Powder  (Pulris  Antimonii  Contposi- 
tusj,  commonly  sold  as  James’s  Powder,  a. 
patent  medicine,  from  which  it  differs  but 
little  in  its  mode  of  preparation  i dose,  as  am 
alterative,  1 to  3 grains ; as  a diaphoretic, 

3 to  8 grains ; in  larger  doses,  an  emetic  and . 
purgative. 

Several  preparations  of  Antimoiry  com- 
bined v'ith  Sulphur  arc  used  as  Alteratives, 
and  Antiscorbutics,  (avIucIi  see.)  The  cele- 
brated Plummer’s  Pill  (Pil.  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Comp.)  is  one  of  these ; tliis  is  com- 
monly given  in  the  secondary  stages  of 
Syphilis,  AA'hich  see. 

For  remedies  for  poisoning  by  Antimony, 
sec  Poisons. 

Antonii  S.VNCTI  Ignis.  The  Latin  for 
St.  Anthony' s Fire,  so  called  from  an  old 
monkish  legend  wliicli  ascribed  its  mhacu- 
lous  cine  to  St.  Anthony.  This  is  an  in- 
flammatory affection  brought  on  by  several 
causes  Avhich  are  likely  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion,— such  as  exposure  to  cold,  obstructed 
perspiration,  suppressed  evacuations,  the 
a])plication  of  acrid  stimulants  to  the  skin, 
&c.  It  comes  on  ivith  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms  of  fever,  cold  chills,  and  droAvsi- 
ness,  succeeded  by  heat  and  exteraal  redness, 
Avliich,  in  the  part  immediately  afl'ected, 
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locomcsfor  a time  permanent;  when  it  is’ 
Ihe  face,  delirium  sometimes  ensues.  When 
line  inliammation  is  j)rincipally  confined  to  ^ 
.lie  skin,  and  causes  but  little  constitutional  [ 

1 erangcinent,  it  is  called  Erythema  (which 
tt’'e)  ; but  when  the  system  is  affected,  as 
J bovc  desenibed,  it  is  Eryaipdas  (which  sec). 

! Anus  (I/itin).  The  orifice  of  the  alimcn- 
j,  ary  canal;  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  It  is 
; ept  closed  t)y  the  Spineta  Muscle  (which 

ee),  which  in  health  acts  instinctively;  but 
■ a certain  diseases,  such  as  paralysis,  and 
he  last  stages  of  fever,  it  loses  its  power, 
nd  the  evacuations  become  involuntary, 
n this  case  but  little  can  be  done  in  the 
j ray  of  local  applications  ; astringent  lotions 
, f Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc  may  be  of 
omc  slight  service,  but  the  etibrts  must  be 
nainly  directed  to  the  disease  itself,  from 
vhicli  the  deficiency  of  power  arises. 

Tlie  chief  of  the  unnatural  or  diseased 
ionditions  of  the  anus,  are — 

1st.  A.  Imperforate,  in  which  there  is  a 
• losure  or  obliteration  of  the  terminal  open- 

2 ng  of  the  canal.  It  is  sometimes  the  case 
vith  new-born  children,  and  the  medical 
ittendant  should  always  satisfy  himself  by 
ictual  inspection  that  it  is  not  so ; if  it  is, 
in  artificial  ojiening  mvist  be  made,  which 
mly  he  ought  to  attempt.  In  some  instances 
here  is  an  external  appearance  resembling 

an  anus,  but  it  is  covered  by  a membrane 
vhich  is  generally  of  a darker  colour  than 
he  surrounding  integuments,  on  account  of 

!:he  accumulation  of  foeces  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, which,  pressing  it  downward,  a roundish 
protuberance  is  foniied,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
jure  of  the  fingers,  but  returning  when  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
fleshy  adhesion  which  closes  the  intestine, 

I ind  this  offers  greater  resistance  to  the  finger, 
and  docs  not  present  the  livid  or  blackened 
appearance  before  described.  Sec  Fistula;, 
Mamorrhoids. 

The  only  variety  in  this  kind  of  malfonna- 
ition  in  which  the  surgeon  can  be  of  service, 
is  that  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  external 
opening,  which  can  be  made  by  means  of  an 
s instrument  called  a Bistoury  (which  sec), 

[ passed  into  the  rectum,  and  through  the 
I interposing  membrane  ; then,  by  the  daily 
I introduction  of  the  finger,  or  an  oiled  bougie, 
j until  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  healed, 

’ a pennanent  opening  may  be  made.  The 
j case  is  sometimes  rendered-  very  doubtful 
j and  embai-rassing,  from  there  being  no  ex- 
I temal  appeamnee  to  denote  where  tlie  anus 
I ought  to  be  ; it  is  then  a question  whether 
the  intestine  is  closed  by  a tle.shy  adhesion, 
or  the  coalescence  of  its  sides,  or  whether  a | 


’ part  of  the  gut  bo  wanting,  and  the  surgeon, 
if  he  operates,  must  do  so  very  much  at  a 
^ venture.  As,  however,  death  must  inevitably 
1 follow  the  pennanent  closure  of  the  intestine, 
the  effort  to  effect  an  opening  should  be 
made. 

2nd.  Anns  Artifieial.  By  this  is  under- 
stood an  accidental  opening  in  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  some  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  tends,  and  through  which  the 
foeces  are  wholely  or  partially  discliarged. 
This  may  be  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  externally,  a ^nshot  or  other  wound 
in  the  belly,  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  or  an 
opening  purposely  made  with  the  view  of 
saving  life,  or  an  accidental  wounding  of  the 
gut  in  an  operation  for  Ihrma  (which  sec). 
The  remedies  applied  to  this  class  of  cases 
may  be  either  simply  palliative  or  remedial ; 
the  former  are  intended  to  obviate  the  un- 
cleanliness  produced  by  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  intestuial  matter,  and  to  relieve 
any  bad  S}Tnptoms  which  may  arise.  The 
first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  attaching 
to  the  opening  a small  macliine  of  tin  or 
silver,  or  a tube  of  elastic  gum,  conducting 
to  a receptacle  for  the  discharged  foeces, 
placed  in  some  convenient  position  ; these, 
however,  arc  troublesome  contrivances,  and 
rarely  answer  the  intended  purpose  com- 
pletely. Some  have  projioscd  a piece  of 
sponge  kept  over  the  opening  by  a truss; 
but  this  is  apt  to  produce  cholic,  costivc- 
ness,  and  an  excoriated  state  of  the  skin. 
If  the  opening  is  disposed  to  contract  too 
much,  a tent,  or  skein  of  silk,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  aperture;  this  should  be 
changed  freq^uently,  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness ; some  nave  preferred  a ring  of  ivory 
for  this  puiqiose.  Sometimes  the  gut  pro- 
trudes, and  then  its  reduction  may  be 
effected  by  gentle  pressure,  unless  the  pro- 
truded part  should  he  thickened  and  inflamed 
when, as  in  the  case  with  strangulated  hernia, 
it  is  generally  considered  irreducihlc,  and 
e.xcision  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Compres- 
sion with  a bandage  moistened,  with  some 
cooling  lotion  has,  however,  been  success- 
fully adopted,  care  having  been  taken  to 
leave  open  a passage  for  the  foeces.  No 
directions  can  be  given  here  for  any  attempt 
to  effect  a radical  cure  of  this  disease ; only 
the  skilful  surgeon  can  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  such  an  attempt,  and  of 
the  proper  mode  of  operation. 

Anus  Prolapsus.  This  is  the  protrusion, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  rectum  at 
the  anus,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
internal  membrane,  or  from  a displacement 
of  a portion  of  the  bowel ; this  form  of  dis- 
I ease  is  most  common  in  children  and  old 
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people ; it  may  be  small,  resembling  a mere 
ruig ; or  large,  hanging  far  down  in  an  ob- 
long globular  form.  The  tumour  may, 
generally,  be  reduced,  although,  sometimes, 
•with  considerable  difficulty.  Its  e.xciting 
causes  may  be  traced  to  every  circumstance 
which  tend  to  relax,  or  weaken,  the  parts 
which  retain  the  rectum  in  its  inner  mem- 
brane in  the  proper  situation.  Irritation 
and  pressure  on  the  bowel  itself,  diseases  in 
the  adjacent  parts  affecting  the  rectum  by 
sympathy;  hence,  long  continued  crying, 
violent  coughing,  straining  to  void  hard  dry 
fmees,  obstinate  diarrhaea,  dysentery,  fre- 
quent use  of  aloetic  purgatives  or  emollient 
clysters,  htemorrhoids,  difficulty  in  making 
water,  efforts  at  parturition,  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
anus.  Three  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  mode  of  treatment : — 1st.  the  prompt 
reduction  of  the  prolapsed  part,  which  can, 
generally,  be  effected  by  the  patient  assum- 
ing a recumbent  position,  and  pressing  it 
back  gently,  if  it  does  not  go  of  itself,  with 
his  lingers ; should  it  be  obstinate,  on  ac- 
count of  swelling  and  inflammation,  such 
efforts  must  not  be  long  persevered  in,  but 
recourse  had  to  leeches,  fomentations,  or 
cold  lotions,  with  the  exhibition  of  a dose  of 
Castor  Oil,  and  an  emollient  enema  to 
empty  the  larger  intestines.  2nd.  The  re- 
tention of  the  reduced  bowel ; quietude  and 
a recumbent  position  are  necessary  to  effect 
this  object.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  re- 
lapse, apply  to  the  fundament  a piece  of 
sponge  or  compresses  of  lint,  supported  bj^  a 
T bandage.  (See  Bandages').  Adults  may 
wear  an  instrument  which  may  be  obtamed 
of  any  chemist  or  surgical  instrument 
maker.  3rd.  The  removal  and  avoidance 
of  causes  known  to  have  a tendency  to 
bring  on  this  complaint ; everything  dispos- 
ing to  costiveness  and  diarrhica,  or  to 
straining  of  any  kind,  should  be  avoided. 
Irritability  of  the  rectum  may  be  lessened 
by  anodyne  lotions  and  small  doses  of  opium; 
acidity  in  the  bowels  causing  flatulency, 
corrected  by  Anti-acids  (which  see).  In- 
fants liable  to  Brolapsus  Ani  should  use  a 
high  close  stool,  with  their  legs  freely  de- 


pending. It  should  be  observed  that  no  art 


can  rectify  the  displacement  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  bowel,  especially  of  the  Colon  or 
Ccecum  (which  see) ; but  nature  has  many 
processes  by  which  she  effects  a remedy  for 
internal  as  well  as  external  injuries,  thus 
considerable  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  have  become  inverted,  have  been 
kno^\m  to  separate  and  been  voided,  with 
little  more  than  a temporary  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  See  Bowels^  Intestines. 


Itching  of  the  Anus  is,  generally,  indicativ 
of  Worms,  which  see. 

Aorta  (Greek,  aer  air,  and  tereo  to  keep) 
The  great  channel  of  arterial  blood  proceed: 
ing  dii'C'ctly  from  the  heart : so  named,  be 
cause  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  contah. 
only  air.  It  is  distinguished  in  surgery  a.i 
ascending  and  descending ; the  former  bein, 


beyond  the  arch  represented  in  the  cut  (1),. 
and  the  latter  the  long  trunk  (2) ; this  trunk . 
or  channel  is  again  divided  into  the  thoracic 
portion  (3)  because  it  traverses  the  chest, 
and  the  abdominal  portion  (4)  as  it  ])asses 
through  the  abdomen ; below'  this  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  for  a desci-iption  of  which, 
as  they  bear  other  names,  we  must  refer 
to  Arteries.  From  the  upper  arch  of  the 
aorta  (5)  also  spring  several  large  branches, 
and  smaller  ones  are  thrown  out  on  ever)- 
side,  all  down  the  course  of  this  gi-eat  channel 
of  vitality ; in  it  all  the  secondary  arteries  - 
have  their  course,  except  one,  the  Bnhnonarg 
(which  see)  ; it  opens  into  the  heart,  just' 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  fourth  rib  with 
the  breast-bone,  and  the  blood  pumped  into 
it  by  the  alternate  compression  and  dila- 
tion of  that  organ,  is  prevented  from  re-- 
turning  by  three  semicircular  valves.  See 
Heart. 

The  most  common  diseases  of  the  aorta  are . 
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neurism  (which  see),  and  Aortilis,  or  in- 
araination  of  the  aorta;  for  treatment  of 
hich  see  Inflammation. 

Ai’o  (Greek,  from  or  of).  Its  compounds 
. far  as  they  relate  to  the  subjects  here 
catcd  of,  arc  1.  Apo  neurosis  (Greek 
;uron,  a nerve)  a fibrous  or  tendinous  ex- 
insion  in  the  tliigh,  it  was  erroneously 
ipposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  that  of  a 
:rve,  hence  the  name ; we  call  it  Fascia 
ta.  See  Thitjh.  2.  Apo  physis  (Greek 
hm,  to  produce),  a process  and  a part  of 
bone.  See  Epiphysis.  3.  Apo  plexia 
Ireek  plexia.,  to  strike).  See  Apoplexy. 
Apo  sepedine  (Greek  sepedin,  putre- 
ction),  a substance  formed  from  the 
atrefaction  of  animal  matter,  sometimes 
died  Cascus  oxide,  which  see.  5.  Ajm 
ema  (Greek  isteini,  to  stand),  an  abscess, 
hich  see.  6.  A-pothcca  (Greek,  a shop) . 
ec  Apothecary.  7.  Apo  zem  (Greek  s£o  to 
oil)  a Decoction,  which  see. 

Ai’ocynum  C^vnnabinum.  The  plant,  of 
hich  this  is  the  botanical  name,  belongs  to 
le  natural  order  Apocynacem.  In  America 
is  called  Indian  Hemp ; but  this  name 
ropcrly  belongs  to  another  species.  See 
annahinu  Indica.  The  root  of  the  above 
■ emetic,  cathartic,  and  sometimes  acts  as 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant, 
•ose,  of  the  powdered  root  15  to  20  grains ; 
ceoction  1 to  2 ounces  three  times  a day — 
■sefid  in  dropsies ; extract,  3 or  4 grains, 
arec  times  a day. 

Apoplexy  (Greek  as  above.) — This  is  de- 
rivation of  life  or  motion  by  a sudden  stroke, 
rblow:  it  is  one  of  the  most  awful  and 
ppalling  modes  of  sudden  death ; in  an  in- 
fant a healthful  and  vigorous  man  is  smitten 
own,  one  who  has  exhibited  no  signs  of 
ecay  or  disease,  who  has  perhaps  received  no 
remonitory  warning,  lies  before  us  motion- 
■ss  and  stark. 

Apoplexy  may  be  either  cerebral,  pro- 
led  ing  from  congestion  or  rupture  of  the 
rain,  or  pulmonary,  proceeding  from 
icmorrhage  into  the  parenchj-ma  of  the 
mgs  (which  see.)  The  first' is  its  more 
Dinmon  form,  and  this  may  be  spoken  of 
nder  four  heads,  1st.,  when  it  is  sudden 
nd  violent  at  once ; 2nd,  when  it  is 
omparatively  slight  at  the  commencement, 
nd  progressively  increases  in  severity ; 
rd,  when  it  commences  in  apople.xy  and 
■erminates  in  paralysis ; 4th,  when  it  com- 
icnces  in  the  latter,  and  terminates  in  the 
ormer. 

The  causes  of  apoplexy  are  either  pre- 
isposing  or  exciting  ; among  the  first  may 
e named — 1st,  Sex:  men  are  more  liable  to  it 
ban  women,  because  they  are  more  subject  | 


to  its  exciting  causes  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak — 2nd,  Aye  : it  is  very  rare  in 
childhood,  rare  also  in  youth,  most  common 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  70,  rare  much 
beyond  the  latter  age — ZrA, Bodily  Conforma- 
tion: the  man  of  sanguine  and  plethoric 
temperament,  with  large  head,  short  neck, 
and  full  chest,  is  most  liable  to  its  attack, 
although  one  of  the  opposite  state  and  con- 
dition of  system  is  sometimes  smitten  down 
by  it. — 4th,  Mode  of  Life : persons  of 
sedentary  habits,  who  live  luxuriously,  are 
its  frequent  victims. — 5th,  Suppression  of 
Evacuations  or  Eruptions,  as  the  piles,  per- 
spiration, healing  of  a seton,  or  a wound. 
6th,  Mental  Anxiety : such  as  a long  con- 
tinuance of  harrassing  fears,  business  per- 
plexities, grief,  or  any  violent  emotion,  or 
passions.  All  these  are  predisposing  causes 
of  apoplexy  to  which  it  has  been  said  that 
the  studious  are  more  liable  than  others; 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  history  of  lawyers, 
judges,  and  philosophers  ancient  and  modem 
is  sufficient  to  show  ; persons  of  advanced 
age,  who  take  rich  and  stimulating  diet  in 
more  than  sufficient  quantity,  and  whose 
intellectual  faculties  are  exorcised  but  little, 
are  those  most  frequently  carried  off  by  this 
embodiment  of  the  Greek  ideaof  the  “ skele- 
ton at  a feast.”  The  most  powerful  exciting 
causes  of  apoplexy,  then,  are  intemperance, 
whether  in  eating  or  drinking,  as  well  as 
violent  exertions  of  the  mind  and  bodv; 
whatever,  in  short,  tends  to  detennine  the 
blood  with  an  undue  impetus  to  the  brain 
or  impedes  its  return  from  it,  is  an  in- 
vitation to  this  dreadful  destroyer  to  step 
in  and  arrest  the  vital  current  in  its  How, 
as  the  breath  of  frost  stays  the  water  of  the 
river. 

Treatment.  This,  of  course,  must  vary 
considerably  in  accordance  with  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  brain  of  the  person 
attacked,  and  with  other  circumstances 
which  only  those  accustomed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  can  judge  of.  The  imme- 
diate measures  to  be  adopted  when  a fit  of 
apoplexy  comes  on  (which  may  be  known 
by  the  patient  falUng  down  in  a state  of 
insensibihty,  or  stupor,  out  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  rouse  him  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary means ; the  face  is  generally  Hushed, 
the  breathing  difficult  and  stertorous;  the 
upper  lip-margin  is  projected  at  each  expi- 
r.ition ; tlie  veins  of  the  head  and  temples 
protrude  as  though  overfilled,  the  skin  is 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  the  eyes  are 
fixed  and  blood-shot;  sometimes,  however, 
the  face  is  pale,  with  a look  of  misery  and 
dejection,  and  the  pulse  instead  of  being 
full  and  h.ard,  is  weak,  and  intermitting; 
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in  the  former  case,  as  soon  as  tlie  patient  lias 
been  placed  in  a sitting  position  with  the 
legs  depciuling,  everytliing  about  his  neck 
removc'd,  and  the  air  freely  admitted,  a 
Tein  should  be  opened  in  the  neck  or  arm, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  How  until  the 
pulse  is  greatly  reduced ; a pallor  in  the  face, 
and  a generallv  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles, 
shows  that  fainting  is  about  to  ensue : in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  also  to  relieve 
the  neck  of  all  pressure,  to  place  the  body 
upright,  and  admit  air — but  beyond  this  the 
treatment  must  be  difl'erent;  cold  water 
should  be  dashed  in  the  face,  strong  Spirits 
of  Ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the 
feet  put  into  a w:irm  bath  with  a little 
Mustard,  tmd  every  means  taken  to  ai-ouse 
the  patient  from  his  state  of  lethargy ; 
as  soon  as  this  is  so  far  effected  that  he  can 
swallow,  give  J drachm  of  Ai'oniatic  Spuits 
of  Ammonia  in  1-J  ounces  of  Camphor  jffLx- 
ture,  as  a stimulant  draught,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  fluttering 
that  the  stimulant  may  be  administered; 
this  is  the  exceptional  case  in  apoplexy; 
most  commonly^  the  symptoms  arc  those 
first  described,  and  if  relieved  at  all  it  must 
be  by  free  bleeding  and  other  measures  of 
depletion.  Purgatives  must  be  got  down  as 
soon  as  possible,  10  grains  of  Calomel  placed 
on  the  tongue,  and  washed  down  with  a 
black  di-aught,  or  two  or  three  drops  of 
Croton  Oil  may  be  rubbed  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  and  a lavement  composed  of  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  Common  Salt,  with  a little 
Oil  or  Butter,  and  a pint  of  Warm  Water ; or 
a tablespoonful  of  Soft  Soap  mixed  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water;  or  an  ounce  of  Spirits 
of  Turpentine,  rubbed  dotvn  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  a pint  of  thin  Gruel : one  of 
tliese  should  be  repeated  every  two  hours 
until  some  decided  effect  is  produced.  Other 
means  of  relieving  the  system  may  be  taken 
should  these  fail,  such  as  blisters  behind  the 
cars,  to  the  mipe  of  the  neck  or  calves  of  the 
legs ; should  the  head  be  very  hot,  let  it  be 
shaved,  and  a cold  lotion  be  applied  to  it. 
Water  and  Vinegar,  or  Acid  Water,  will  do 
best.  Should  the  attack  be  soon  after  a full 
meal,  administer  an  emetic,  a scruple  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  with  a grain  or  two  of 
Tartar  Emetic  : something  lilvc  this  should 
always  be  given  when  apoplexy  arises  from 
the  etlecls  of  opium  or  spirits.  Cupping  on 
the  temples,  or  opening  of  the  temporal 
artery,  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  obstinate 
cases,  and  in  pulmonary  apoplexy  : after  the 
most  violent  symptoms  are  relieved  by 
topUjiis  blc’cding,  nauseating  doses  of  Tartm- 
Emetic  freqiu'utly  re))cated,  or  Digitalis, 
to  reduce  the  aclion  of  the  heart,  have  been 


found  useful.  In  all  cases,  after  the  crisi 
of  the  disease  is  oi'cr,  and  when  the  patien 
has  become  convalescent,  it  behoves  hir 
to  be  ver}'  careful,  as  a slight  indiscrctio; 
may  bring  on  a fresh  attack. 

We  have  said,  that  Apoplexy'  comes  wdth : 
out  warning,  but  this  is  not  sirietly  true 
However  sudden  the  attack  itself  may  be 
there  are  certain  premonitory'  svmptom 
which  no  prudent  man  w'ill  disregard 
among  these  may  be  named,  a sense  o 
fulness  in  the  veins  of  the  head,  and  a feel 
ing  of  pre.ssure  in  the  head  itself,  witl 
occasional  darting  pains,  giddiness,  vertigo 
partial  loss  of  memory,  and  the  powers  o 
vision,  and  of  speech;  numbness  of  th 
extremities,  drowsiness,  and  a di'cad  of  fall 
ing  down  ; irregularity  in  the  action  of  th 
bowels,  and  imoluntary  passage  of  urine 
These  all  indicate  that  some  internal  mis ' 
chief  is  going  on,  and  if  their  waming  i: 
attended  to,  the  tlireatencd  attack  may 
perhaps,  be  avoided,  rersons,  whose  ful 
habit  of  body  and  modes  of  life,  predispos ' 
them  to  this  di.sease,  should,  wiien  sucl 
warnings  reach  them,  live  spaiingly,  avob 
stimulants,  especially  fermented,  and  spi 
rituous  liquors,  take  regular  and  moderat 
e.xercisc,  sleep  on  a lii  in  pillow  with  th 
head  elevated,  and  nothing  round  the  necj 
to  impede  the  act  of  breathing.  Keep  th 
bow'els  regulated  by  an  occasional  dose  c 
Coloeynth  and  Calomel  jiills,  and  saline  pur 
gatives.  ITiose  of  a snare  habit  should  tak . 
light,  although  nourisliing  diet,  a little  bee 
or  wine,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it ' 
and  it  docs  not  alfect  the  head ; spirituou 
liquors  and  hot  spices  should  be  avoidcc 
and  great  bodily  fatigue  or  nervous  excite 
nient  of  any  kind. 

AroTiiEC.viiY  ^Greck  ajyoiJicl-cc,  a shoy 
or  store-room) . This  term  appears  to  com 
from  the  above  root,  although  we  no- 
apply  it  chiefly  to  one  who  compounds  c 
prescribes  medicines,  and  not  to  the  vende 
or  shopkeeper.  Tlie  ai)othecary  of  our  da 
is  the  regular  “Family  Doctor,”  win 
having  obtained  a licene”e  to  practice  froi 
a chartered  incorporation,  puts  after  h 
name  the  letters  L.A.C.,  meaning  Licential  '■ 
of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  of  Londoi 
incorporated  by  James  I,  in  1G06 ; th 
association  ivas  then  united  with  the  Grocer 
Company,  but  in  1617  it  was  formed  into 
separate  company,  with  the  cxclusii  e rigl 
of  dealing  in  and  compounding  drugs.  J 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  niembei 
of  this  association  began  to  prescribe  as  we 
as  dispense  medicines ; they'  soon  iiftcr  be 
came  the  common  miriical  attendants  of  tl 
side,  and  perfonned  the  functions  both  < 
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■e  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  day. 
j their  calling  became  gradually  elevated 
to  a profession,  there  arose  a new  class  to 
pply  their  place,  those  called  chemists  and 
uggists,  who  now  deal  in  drugs,  and  cora- 
)uud  medicines,  as  the  apothecaries  used  to 
) ; of  these  wc  shall  have  to  speak  by-and- 
•e.  Several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  re- 
uicting  or  extending  the  power  of  the 
oothecaries  Company  have  been  passed  at 
'ftcrcnt  times;  the  last  was  in  1815,  and 
■is,  as  every  medical  practioner  is,  to  a 
rtain  extent,  an  apothecary,  gives  the 
)mpany  a large  amount  of  control  over  the 
ofession  throughout  the  kingdom.  No 
•rson  is  legally  qualified  to  practice  unless 
! shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
licentiate  of  this  company,  passed  before 
i board  of  examiners,  and  paid  certain  fees 
hich  they  are  empowered  to  demand  for  a 
cense,  'i’he  French  apothecaire,  and  the 
atin  apotlicea,  come  very  close  to  the 
reek  oiiginal  in  sound  and  signification  ; 
.ere  is  no  Apothecaries’  Company  across  the 
laimel,  and  the  apothecary  there  is  more 
a medicine  vendor  and  compounder  than 
) is  with  us. 

'We  may  observe  here  that  apothesia  in 
atany  signifies  a repository,  and  is  applied 
the  cases  in  which  the  organs  of  repro- 
iction  of  many  of  the  algee,  or  sea-weeds 
e contained. 

AroTiiECAutKs’  Weights  Measures, 
e those  which  are  constantly  used  in  the 
>mpoundingand  dispensing  ot  medicines  in 
is  country ; as  a knowledge  of  them  is 
■sential  to  those  who  would  attempt  the 
jmestic  treatment  of  diseases,  we  give 
,em  in  extenso. 

Weights.  One  pound  contains  12  ounces, 

• 5760  grains , one  ounce  8 drachms,  or  480 
■ains;  one  drachm  3 scruples,  or  60  grains; 
ic  scruple  20  grains. 

Measures.  One  gallon  contains  S pints,  or 
1,000  grains  of  water ; one  )>int  20  ounces, 
8,750  grains ; one  ounoe  8 drachms,  or  437 
;grains;  one  drachm  60  minims,  54’7grains. 
Sgmbols  and  Characters,  lb.  represents  a 
nind  ; § an  ounce ; a drachm ; ^ a 
ruple ; gr.  a grain  ; C.  for  congius,  a gal- 
n ; 0.  for  Octavions,  a pint : the  prefi.x  fl 
ifore  5 or  means  a fluid  drachm  or 
mce  ; rn_,  a fluid  minim  ; gtt.  fov  gutfc,  a 
•op.  Tlie  letters  ss  put  after  either  of 
lese  characters  signifies  a half;  thus,  gss 
half  an  ounce.  It  should  be  borne  in 
ind  that  minim  and  drop  are  not  the 
i.me  quantities,  the  former  containing 
larly  half  as  much  more  as  the  latter,  thus 
/ minims  of  Tincture  of  Opium  are  equal  to 
> drops ; fomei-ly  it  was  customary  to  pre- 


scribe all  medicines  by  drops,  as  let  fall  from 
the  mouth  of  a bottle;  but  the  quantity  in  a 
certain  number  of  these  diftcred  so  consider- 
ably according  to  the  density  of  the  fluid,  or 
the  vessel  it  was  dropped  from,  that  an 
alteration  in  the  plan  was  found  necessary, 
and  that  of  admeasurement  was  adopted : 
we  give  below  a cut  of  a minim  measure, 


and  also  of  one  used  for  larger  quantities ; 
these  may  be  purchased  of  any  druggist,  at 
a low  price,  they  are  made  of  glass,  some 
are  large  enough  to  contain  a pint. 


2 ounce  measm'e. 

We  give  alsp  a cut  of  a graduated  medicine 
glass  which  is  a useful  article  in  the  nursery 
or  sick  chamber;  it  should  be  explained  that 
a table-spoonful  is  considered  to  be  halt  an 
ounce,  a tea-spoonful  1 drachm,  a dessert- 
spoonful is  2.y  drachms,  a wine-glassful  is 
2 ounces ; as  spoons  and  glasses  vary  much 
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in  size  it  is  best  to  use  a measure  like  this 
in  giving  medicines. 


Appetite  (Latin  Apjjetitus),  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  gratify  any  natui'al  wants 
of  the  body,  generally  applied  to  the  incli- 
nation for  food,  which  in  health  is  felt  at 
certain  regular  periods ; it  is  a warning  to 
furnish  the  alimentary  organs  and  tissues 
with  fresh  nutriment,  and  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  been  absorbed,  or  other- 
wise conveyed  away.  God  has  ordained 
that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  sense ; he  has  given  it  as  a 
blessing,  yet  it  is  too  often  turned  into  a 
curse  by  excessive  indulgence.  There  is  no 
greater  symptom  of  a good  state  of  health 
than  a regular  appetite,  and  its  moderate 
and  judicious  indulgence  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  preserving  this  great  blessing. 
Most  commonly,  tvhen  disease  comes  on,  the 
appetite  flags,  and  this  is  often  a sign  that 
Is  ature  herself  requires  rest  for  those  organs 
by  svhich  the  conversion  of  food  into  nutri- 
ment for  the  body  takes  place.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  sufficiently  understood,  or  sick 
people  would  not  be  pressed  by  well-inten- 
tioned but  injudicious  friends  to  eat  when 
they  had  mudi  rather,  and  much  better, 
leave  it  alone.  Sec  Diet,  Food. 

Foss  of  Appetite,  may  be  considered  as 
symptomatic  of  many  diseases : Fever, 

Congestion  of  the  Liver,  Dj  spepsia,  Consti- 
pation. It,  generally,  attends  all  these  and 
hiany  more  of  the  ailments  of  the  flesh,  as  it 
does  often  an  uncontrolled  and  anxious 
mind.  Sedentary  pursuits  and  want  of 
proper  e.xercise,  often  result  in  loss  of 
appetite,  arising  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  so  docs  breathing  impure 


•air,  excessive  drinking,  or  anything  bji 
which  the  tone  of  the  stomach  becomes  in- 
jured and  the  general  strength  impaired- 
The  proper  remedy  for  loss  of  appetite,_o; 
course,  must  depend  upon  the  cause  of  it : 
bitter  medicines,  such  as  Cinchona  in  ite 
various  forms ; Gentian,  Quassia,  Caluinba., 
or  Camomiles,  are  those  which  usually  leaoi 
to  its  restoration ; the  several  preparation! 
of  Iron  are  also  good,  and  the  mineral  acids  \ 
of  course,  in  a greatly  diluted  form  ; fresh, 
air  and  moderate  exercise  will,  also,  assist  i 
but  all  will  be  in  vain  while  the  causi-< 
remains  untouched. 

A Depraved  Appetite,  consisting  in  tlu 
longing  for,  or  devouring  substances  not  in- 
tended for  food,  not  unfrequently  attend: 
pregnane)^  and  the  chlorotic  diseases  q 
young  females  (see  Chlorosis).  This  i.- 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  nienta. 
aberration ; but  it  is  not  so ; a person  maj 
eat  chalk,  ashes,  slate-pencils,  cindera,  earth, 
and  other  substances,  injurious  or  otherwise, 
and  yet  be  in  a perfectly  sound  state  o 
mind.  The  strange  inclination  is  no  doub' 
caused  by  disordered  functions  perverting 
the  taste ; intense  longuig  after  some  unat- 
tainable object  will  sometimes  have  thi 
ellect : so  the  poor  Negro,  far  away  from  lii 
native  woods  and  wilds,  eats  dirt, — and  tlii; 
is  a fonu  of  diseased  or  depi-avcd  appetite. 

Fanciful  and  Variable  Appetites  havi 
also  their  origin  in  some  functional  dis- 
turbance; the  fonuer  is  very  common  if 
Frcgnaney,  the  latter,  Avhere  there  are  In- 
testinal Worms  (both  of  wliich  see).  Some- 
times a child  will  at  one  time  cat  voraciously 
and  at  another  scarcely  at  all ; if,  with  thi 
symptom  there  should  be  itching  of  tin 
anus,  pallor,  disturbed  rest,  and  guawinj 
pains  in  the  bowels,  resort  to  Anthelminiie 
which  sec. 

Aqua  (Latin  for  Water,  plur.al  Aquee) 
hence,  A.  c.v  Laca,  Lake  Water ; A.  e. 
Nice,  Snow  Water;  A.  ex  Futride,  MarsI: 
AVater;  A.  ex  Fiitio,  AVcll  AVater;  A.  Flu 
vinlis.  River  Water ; A.  Fontana,  Sprin; 
AA'ater;  A.  Marina,  Sea  AA'jiter ; A..  Flu 
vittlis.  Rain  AA'atcr.  These,  except  th 
Chalybeate  and  Sulphureous  Waters  (whicl 
see)  are  all  the  natural  kinds  usually  men 
tioned  in  prescriptions,  and  applied  to  medi 
cal  purposes.  Of  the  composition  of  th 
element  itself,  of  its  uses,  and  the  impuritic 
which  enter  into  it  we  shall  speak  mor 
fully  under  the  head  Water.  At  ])rcscnt 
we  have  to  do  more  especially  with  the  arti 
ficial  preparations  to  which  the  prefix  Aqia 
is  generally  attached,  such  as  Aqua  Distil 
lata,  Distilled  AYatcr,  that  Avhich  has  im 
dergone  the  process  of  distilling,  and  is  fit  fo 
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. purposes  for  which  purity  is  essential, 
le  lime  and  other  impreg^iations  which 
cur  in  most  natural  waters  render  them 
itit  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  many 
Its,  and  other  chemical  preparations ; 
crefore,  that  which  has  passed  through 
e still  is  often  used  in  compounding  medi- 
les.  Distilled  AVaters  is,  also,  a common 
.me  for  those  impregnated  with  the  essen- 
il  oil  of  vegetables,  such  as  Cinnamon, 
ill.  Mint,  &c.,  these  all  possess  carmina- 
/p.  or  other  properties,  and  are  spoken  of 
ider  the  heads  of  the  plants  from  whence 
ey  derive  them.  There  are  several  others 
town  as  medicinal,  whose  names  occur  in 
e Pharmacopoeias,  suchas^<^?w-/or^w,lite- 
lly,Strong- water,  one  of  the  most  connsive 
liquids  (see  Kitric  Acid) ; A.  Calcis, 
line  AVater  (see  Lime) ; A.  Thaffadenica, 
lotion  for  ulcers  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
011  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  Lime  AVater; 

. Jdris  Liquidc,  Tar  AVater;  A.  Heqia, 
oyal  AA'atcr,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  it 
•IS  the  power  of  dissolving  even  gold  ; this 
a mixture  of  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acid 
ee  Acids) ; Aqua  Toffana,  a deadly  poison 
•epared  by  an  infamous  woman  in  Italy, 
le  composition  of  which  has  never  been 
•ccisely  known  (see  Foisons) ; Aqua  Tosti 
'amis.  Toast  AVater,  a very  useful  drink  in 
ckness. 

Aqueduct  (Latin  Aqiuc  ductus,  a AA^ater 
>urs'-).  This  term  is  applied  to  several 
ants  or  passages  of  the  humours  of  the 
idy;  thus,  there  is  the  aqueduct  of  I'allo- 
ius,thc  canal  by  which  iheportiodura  winds 
irough  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
one ; — of  Si/lvius,  the  canal  which  extends 
ickwards  under  the  tubercula  quadrige- 
\ina  into  the  fourth  ventricle  (see  Brains) 
f the  Cochlear,  is  a foramen  of  the  temporal 
ones  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  blood 
■essels  of  the  car ; of  the  Vestibulum  (see 
iar) . 

Aqueous,  AVatcry;  hence.  Aqueous  hti- 
■our,  the  fluid  which  fills  the  anterior  part 
F the  Ege  (which  sec)  ; a vapour,  the  steam 
hich  arises  from  heated  water.  See  Baths, 
team. 

.\kgemoxe  AIextcax.v  (Yellow  Alexican 
histle) . See  Fricklg  Foppxj. 

Augentum  (Latin  for  silver).  Alanypre- 
arations  of  this  well-known  metal  are 
luployed  medicinally.  The  metal  itself,  in 
no  powder,  has  been  rubbed  into  the 
uigue,  to  be  absorbed  into  the  svstem  as  a 
-‘medy  in  Syphilis  (which  see).  'I’hc  Oxide, 
yanidc.  Iodide,  and  Nitrate  of  Silver,  are 
ood  tonics  and  antispasmodics ; they  are 
iven  in  Epilepsy,  Chorea,  J’assix'c  llce- 
lorrhagesj  and  Gasirodgnia  (all  of  which 


see).  The  Nitrate  of  Silver,  commonlv 
called  Lunar  Caustic,  is  much  used,  both 
solid  and  in  solufion,  in  surgical  cases,  as  a 
stimulant,  vesicant,  and  escharotic ; it  is 
supposed  to  arrest  Erysipelas,  and  other  in- 
flammations of  the  skin,  a ring  drawn  by  a 
pencil  of  this  substance,  moistened  with  a 
little  water,  round  the  scat  of  tlie  inllanima- 
tion,  confining  it  within  those  circumscribed 
limits.  The  Oxide  of  Silver  has  been  much 
recommended  as  a sedative  and  tonic,  and 
used  as  a rcmpHyior  iJyspepsia,  Gastrodynia, 
J'yrosis,  ^e.  (all  of  which  see)  ; also  Uterine 
liccmorrhage,  liccmotopsis,  and  Chronic 
Diarrhoea,  especially  of  children : dose, 
from  ^ to  l-3rd  or  i a grain;  if  necessar)'. 
It  may  be  given  in  stomach  affections  two  or 
three  times  a day ; a small  dose  of  Oi)ium 
may  be  combined  with  it  in  obstinate  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels : if  there  is  Ilamior- 
rhage,  the  dose  may  be  from  J to  1 grain, 
or  even  more. 

Cyanide  of  Silver.  Chiefly  sedative  and 
tonic  : dose,  from  1-lOth  to  l-12thof  a grain. 

Iodide  of  Silver.  Same  as  above,  and  not  so 
likely  to  discolour  the  skin : dose  A to  1 grain. 

Chloride  of  Silver,  for  Epilepsy ; dose  3 
grains  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Ammonia- Chloride  of  Silver.  Seldom  used, 
from  one-fourteenth  of  a grain. 

Ointments  and  lotions  of  all  these  are  oc- 
casionally emplo}’cd,  but  it  is  the  Nitrate 
that  is  most  used  for  external  application  ; 
the  strength  of  the  ointment  varies  from  1 
grain  to  1 drachm  in  an  ounce,  and  of  the 
lotion  from  5 of  a grain  to  8 scruples  in  an 
ounce.  Distilled  water  must  always  be  used 
for  it,  or  immediate  decomposition  will  ensue 
even  with  that  it  will  do  so  after  a short 
time  if  the  rays  of  light  are  admitted  to  the 
bottle  which  contains  it ; if  the  glass  is  not 
of  a dark  colour,  some  p.a|mr  should  be 
wrapped  around  the  bottlo.  For  ])oisoning 
by  nitrate,  or  other  preparation  of  silver,  see 
Foisons. 

Akmou.vcia.  Sec  Horse-radish. 

Auxica.  Commonly  called  Leopard’s- 
bane.  Botanical  name.  Arnica  Mon- 
tana ; natural  order,  Asteraccee.  Alany 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  this  plant, 
more,  perhaps,  than  it  really  possesses ; its 
principal  appears  to  be  that  of  a nervous 
stimulant.  On  the  stomach  and  bowels  it 
acts  as  an  irritant ; it  is  said  also  to  be 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagoguc. 
In  Gcniianv  it  is  a popular  remedy  lor  tlic 
ill  cfl’ects  of  severe  falls,  bruises,  Ac.  on  the 
nerves  and  brain  ; it  is  also  given  in  amau- 
rosis, paralysis,  and  other  nervous  affections 
(which  see) ; also  hydroeephalus,  and  typhus 
fever,  in  the  latter  stages  of  which  it  has 
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been  rotiommended.  It  is  used  extemallj- 
in  lotions  for  bruises  and  affections  of  the 
l)rain.  Dose  of  tho  x)owderc;d  flowers  5 to  15 
jrntins  ; powdered  root  10  to  30  gi-ains  ; in- 
fusion, lialfan  ounce  ; extract,  1 to  10  grains; 
tincture,  30  droiis ; essential  oil,  1 to  2 drox's. 


AnsEXic  (Latin  Arsenicum).  This  is 
the  metallic  base  of  several  salts  and  oxides 
and  x>i'eparations  therefrom,  used  medi- 
cinally, all  of  which  arc  highly  poisonous, 
and  sliould  therefore  be  very  cautiously 
employed  or  administered.  The  conunon 
"White  Arsenic  of  commerce  is  properly 
Arsenious  Acid  {Aeidum  Arseniostim),  see 
Acids.  In  this  form  Ai-senic  is  not  often 
prescribed  by  English  surgeons : the  solution 
■with potash,  asin Fowler’s  solution  {Liquor 
Potassa  Arseniiis)  being  jireferrca : it  is 
chietiy  given  in  obstinate  cWonic  diseases 
of  the”  skin,  and  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  periodic  diseases  ; the  doses  vaiying 
from  5 to  15  minims  ; it  has  been  said  that 
for  the  first-named  class  of  disease  it  is 
never  required  in  larger  doses  than  5 minims, 
given  three  times  a day  on  a full  stomach, 
the  dose  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  system 
becomes  unduly  affected  by  it ; which  may 
be  known  by  itching  and  redness  of  the 
eyelids,  swelling  of  tho  cheeks  and  eyes, 
soreness  of  the  mouth,  and  a feeling  of 
giddiness;  or  it  may  be  that  there  are 


griping  pains  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  if  not 
vomiting,  and  head-ache ; in  the  latter 
case  it  should  be  discontinued  altogether, 
as  it  is  evidently  an  unsuitable  remedy  for 
the  individual.  It  should  never  be  used 
iihernally  for  persons  of  plethoric  habit, 
or  who  have  any  sjmiptoms  oi phthisis ; but 
to  such  it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  so  that  it  may  act  by  absorption : 
one  pai’t  of  the  White  Oxide  rubbed  down 
with  seven  parts  of  Spermaceti  Ointment  is 
a good  formula.  * 

Orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic,  called  in  old 
medical  works  miri qdgmenUim,  golden  pig- 
ment, is  a sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic ; it  is 
principally  used  as  a pigment,  and  is  the 
colouring  principal  of  the  paint  called 
“King’s  yellow.”  There  is  also  a Eed 
Ai'scnic,  called  Realgar;  this  is  a proto- 
sulphuret  of  the  metal,  it  is  either  native 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  factitious 
produced  by  heating  orpiment  in  a subliming 
vessel. 

The  svTnptoms  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic 
are  as  follow : first  comes  on  fointness  and 
nausea,  with  a burning  pain  in  the  stom.ach 
which  continues  to  increase;  then  follows 
diarrhoea,  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
incessant  vomiting,  the  matter  discharged 
being  brown  and  turbid,  containing  mucus 
and  sometimes  blood ; the  retching  is  -violent, 
there  is  great  heat  in  the  throat,  and  intense 
thirst;  the  pulse  becomes  faint  and  irregular, 
the  skin  if  not  extremely  hot,  cold  and 
clammy,  the  resxiiration  laboured  and  pain- 
ful, rmtil  death  ensues,  preceded  sometimes 
by  coma,  or  by  paralysis,  tetanus,  convul- 
sions, and  spasms  of  the  extremities. 

Remedies  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  given 
immediately,  IMustard  and  Water^  or  other 
emetics,  the  Stomach  Pump,  Milk,  Lime- 
water,  and  White  of  Egg,  as  much  as  can 
be  got  down ; but  little  confidence,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  in  antidotes  ; the  poison 
is  of  so  corrosive  a nature,  that  if  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  stomach,  it  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  do  irreparable  mischief ; therefore 
all  the  efl'orts  should  be  directed  to  getting 
it  out  as  soon  as  possible;  excite  vomiting 
by  all  possible  means,  and  tlirow  in  dilu- 
ents. If  the  treatment  should  be  suc- 
cessful, and  the  patient  appears  to  be  re- 
covering, administer  Hydrated  Sesquioxido 
of  Iron  if  it  can  be  procured;  give  a spoonful 
largely  diluted  with  water,  every  hour  or 
so.  tiee  Iron. 

The  facility  with  which  Arsenic  could  be 
procured  having  led  to  its  frequent  use  as  a 
poison,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  a 
year  or  two  since  “ To  confine  and  regulate 
tho  sale  of  Poisons as  it  is  desirable  that 
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ur  readers  sliould  be  fully  informed  on  this 
lead,  Ave  give  an  abstraet  of  that  part  of  it 
vhich  relates  to  this  metal : — 

1.  Every  person  selling  Arsenic  shall  before 
ts  delivery  enter  in  a book,  to  be  kept  for 
hat  purpose,  a statement  of  the  quantity  of 
irsenic  thus  sold,  and  the  pui'iiosefor  which 
t was  stated  to  be  required.  Also  the  date 

; jid  place  of  sale,  and  the  name,  place  of 
ibode,  and  condition  or  occupation  of  the 
mrehaser.  Such  entry  to  be  signed  by  the 
lurchaser ; or  if  he  professes  not  to  be  able 
0 write,  the  seller  to  alh.'c  the  words  “ can- 
rot  write.” 

2.  No  pci-son  to  sell  Arsenic  to  another 
■rersoii  unknown  to  Mm,  unless  the  sale  is 
nade  in  the  presence  of  a third  party,  who 
■s  known  to  the  seller,  and  who  also  knows 

he  purchaser.  Such  tliird  party  to  sign 
lis  name,  together  witli  his  place  of  abode. 
Mo  person  to  sell  Arsenic  to  any  one  under 
full  age. 

3.  Arsenic,  when  thus  sold,  to  be  mixed 
with  Soot  or  Indigo,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  Soot,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Indigo,  at 
feast,  to  one  pound  of  Arsenic ; provided 
that  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Arsenic  is 
wanted  for  use  in  agriculture,  for  which 
such  admixture  would  render  it  unfit,  it 
may  be  sold  unmixed,  in  quantities  of  not 
less  than  ten  pounds  at  one  time. 

4.  Penalty  for  not  complying  with  the 
above,  upon  a summary  conviction  before 
cwo  justices  of  the  peace,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, or  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
a sheriff  of  Scotland,  £20. 

5.  This  Act  not  to  extend  to  Arsenic  when 
it  forms  part  of  a prescription  written  by  a 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  in 
wholesale  or  retail  dealings,  upon  an  order 
in  writing  in  the  regular  course  of  trade. 

Akteuies  (Greek  aer,  and  tereo,  to  keep), 
vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart ; formerly  supposed,  from  theii'  being 
found  empty  after  death  to  contain  only  air, 
hence  the  above  names.  The  arterial  system 
of  the  human  frame,  is  that  which  perfonns 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  on 
which  vitality  depends ; pi-oceeding  directly 
from  the  lieart,  and  ramifying  in  every 
direction,  through  all  the  various  tissues  of 
the  body,  it  convej's  the  blood,  after  it  lias 
received  a supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs, 
and  been  passed  into  the  great  organ  with 
which  the  arteries  arc  connected,  whereso- 
ever it  is  required  f6r  the  purposes  of  life. 
These  arteries  are  membraneous  cylindrical 
tube's,  composed  of  three  coats,  viz.,  the 
external,  which  is  firm  and  strong,  formed 
of  tissues  Avhich  take  a longitudinal  or 
oblique  direction;  the  middle qx contractile 


coat,  Avliich  is  thick  and  laminated,  that  is, 
composed  of  laminat,  scales  or  plates  ari'angeii 
in  layers ; and  the  internal  coat  which  is 
the  thinnest  of  the  three,  and  is  easily 
broken  in  a transverse  direction.  51uch 
might  be  said  about  the  peculiarities  of 
these  several  coats,  but  the  .above  is  perhaps 
sutticient  for  our  purpose ; we  may  just  give 
a summary  A’iew  of  their  constituent  tissues 
in  the  words  of  the  .anatomist  Wilson. — “ In 
their  order  of  succession  from  without,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  external  coat  consists 
ot  areolar,  (which  see),  and  clastic  tissues ; 
the  middle  coat  of  smooth  muscular  fibre, 
areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  and  the  internal 
coat  of  clastic  tissue  and  epiphelium,"  (which 
see).  From  this  we  learn  that  the  arteries 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  con- 
siderable extension,  and  likewise  of  bearing 
a great  amount  of  strain  and  pressure  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  subjected,  and 
which  yet  results  sometimes  in  a rupture. 
Sec  Aneurism. 

The  whole  of  the  ai'teries  of  what  is  c.allcd 
the  systemic  circulation,  proceed  from  a 
single  ti-unlc  ti'rmed  the  aorta,  (which  see) ; 
this  main  trunk  or  channel  proceeds  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  contains 
the  pure  arterial  blood,  knowm  by  its  bright 
red  colour,  and  issuing,  when  it  makes  its 
escape  at  a,ny  accidental  opening,  in  jets,  in 
accordance  Avith  the  pulsations.  From 
these  the  smaller  arteries  are  given  off'  as 
branches,  dividing  and  subdiA'iding  to  their 
ultimate  ramifications,  constituting  the  great 
arterial  tree,  of  some  of  the  principal  branches 
of  which,  Ave  here  present  our  readers  Avitli, 
a cut,  Avhich  represents  the  large  vessels 
at  the  root  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  a snmcAvhat 
minute  explanation  of  thefigui’cdpointsof  the 
diagram.  {See  over).  1 is  the  ascending  aorta; 
2 the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
same;  3,  its  thoracic  portion,  p.assing 
through  the  chest ; 4,  the  arteria  innominata 
springing  out  of  the  arch,  .and  divided  into 
the  common  carotid;  6,  Avhich  again  divides 
at  6,  into  the  extcnial  and  internal  carotid, 
and  7 the  right  oubclavian  artery,  Avhich 
passes  into  the  axiliary  artery,  8,  Avhose 
extent  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines ; this 
again  runs  into  the  brachial  artery,  AA'hich 
forms  the  channel  of  supply  to  the  right 
arm.  The  two  lines  10  are  a pair  of  nen'es 
called  the  right  and  left  pneumoyristric, 
(see  nerves)  ; 11  is  the  left  common  carotid, 
and  12  the  left  subclavian,  becoming  axiliary 
and  bracliLrl  in  its  coni'se,  like  its  IcIIoav  on 
the  opposite  side;  all  these  belong  to  the 
greater  systemic  circulation,  as  do  also  21, 
intercostal  arteries,  and  the  branches  from 
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the  front  of  the  aorta  above  and  below  No.  3, 
which  are  pericardine  and  (Bsophagial,  per- 
taining to  the  pericardium  and  the  a'so- 


phagus,{w\n.(ih  see,)  and  abdomen.  We  now 
go  back  on  the  diagram  to  No.  3,  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  emanating 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  conveys 
the  impure  blood,  returned  there  by  the 
veins  to  the  lungs  for  aeration.  This  is 
the  main  channel  of  the  lesser  or  pulmonary 
circulation,  it  is  connected  with  the  con- 
cavity of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  a fibrous 
cord,  called  the  ductus  arteriosus  ; 14  is  the 
left  pulmonary  artery,  and  15  the  right ; 16 
tlie  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  the  passage  which 
communicates  with  the  lungs,  will  serve  to 
show  the  relative  positions  of  these  arteries ; 
17  and  18  are  the  right  and  left  bronchus, 
and  19  arc  i\\& pulmonary  veins  (which  see) ; 
the  lest  of  the  numbers  indicate  the  roots 
of  file  lungs,  (which  sec). 

'I'lie  arteries  do  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
su])poscd,  run  immediately  into  the  veins, 
but  arc  connected  with  them  by  what  are 
called  the  capillaries  (which  see),  a hair- 
like  network  of  vessels  so  minute  that  it 
requires  a microscope  to  make  them  out; 
these  arc,  it  is  said,  about  l-3000th  of  an 


inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  distributed  1 
through  everjf  part  of  the  body  so  thickly 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass  a small  1 
needle  into  the  flesh  without  wounding.- 
several  of  them ; hence  the  flow  of  blood  1 
from  a prick ; it  is  through  this  medium  i 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  1 
secretion  are  performed ; they  are  all  small  1 
alike,  and  are  joined  on  the  one  hand  with  ; 
the  terminalramificationsof  the  arteries,  and  1 
on  the  other  with  the  minute  radicles  of  the 
Veins,  which  see. 

The  capillary  vessels  have  but  one  coat, , 
which  is  transparent  and  fibreless ; as  they  f 
approach  the  arteries  and  veins  this  coat: 
becomes  thicker,  and,  in  accordance  withi 
the  substance  thereof,  they  are  distinguished! 
as  fine  or  coarse  ; the  latter  gradually  aug-  - 
menting  in  size  and  complexity  of  structures 
become  what  are  called  transitional  vessels. 
The  following  cut  of  a minute  artery  from ; 
the  brain  will  ser^-e  to  shew  its  transition i 


into  capillary  vessels.  1.  Minute  artery.  2. 
Transitional  capillary.  3.  Coarse  capillary, 
The  thick  coat  being  represented  by  the 
double  lines  of  contour.  4.  Fine  capillary, 
the  black  marks  indicate  the  position  of 
certain  nuclei  dispersed  over  the  inner  sur-  ■ 
faces  of  capillaries,  transitional  vessels, . 
arteries  and  veins,  constituting  in  the  two 
latter  the  epithitial  layer  of  the  inner  coat  • 
(see  cpithitui-m) . The  capillaries  are  most 
abundant  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
other  secreting  glands,  also  in  the  skin,  and 
mucous  membrane ; and  they  are  smallest 
and  least  abundant  in  the  muscles,  nerves, 
organs  of  sense,  and  those  tissues  where 
nutrition  only  is  to  be  accomplished ; they 
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are  larfcc  in  tlic  bones,  but  not  numerous, 
ijiter weaving,  ius  in  many  parts  they  do,  into 
a minute  network  called  n I’lcdiis  (wliicli 
sec) . The  extreme  beauty  of  arterial  arrange- 
ment will  be  best  exhibited  by  a diagram 
showing  the  course,  and  distribution  of  the 


Superior  ifescnteric  Arterj-.  A,  is  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  DimlenuM ; B,  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  same ; 0,  the  l\m- 
creus ; U,  Jejunum  ; E,  Ilium ; F,  Cceemn, 
and  Appendix  Vcrniiformis ; G,  Ancendiug 
Colon  ; If,  Trawn'erne  ColoJi  ; I,  Descending 
Colon ; J,  Snpei'ior  Mesenteric  Artery ; 
K,  Coliea  Media;  I.,  the  branch  which 
inosculates  (or  joins  by  little  mouths)  with 
X\ic  Coliea  Sinistra ; Al,  Inferior  Danereatic 
Duodenum;  N,  Coliea  Dextra ; 0,  Ilio 
Coliea;  P,  Vasa  Infestini  Tenons.  Even 
the  non-professional  I'cader  will  s(^e  at  a 
glance  how  admirable  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  around 
which  the  arteries  wind  and  ramify,  com- 
municating w ith  and  supporting  each  other, 
and  conveying  the  vital  fluid  in  every 
direction : truly  we  arc  fearfully  and 

wonderfxilly  made. 

A particular  description  of  all  the  several 
arteries  could  scanu'ly  be  looked  for  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  has  alreadv  been 
seen  that  they  are  very  numerous,  although 
wo  have  alluded  to  but  few  of  them  com- 
paratively ; some  of  them  lie  deep  amid  the 
internal  viscera;  others,  as  the  femoral, 
passing  down  the  tliigh,  the  temporal,  which 


traverses  the  forehead,  the  carotid,  in  the 
neck,  and  the  bronchial,  and  other  arteries 
of  the  anil,  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
w'ouiuled  in  the  act  of  venesection,  come 
very  near  to  the  surface,  in  some  cases 
jirotected  from  injuiw’  only  by  the  loose 
ariolo-fibrous  investment  which  separates 
all  arteries  from  the  suiTounding  tissues 
and  is  called  a sheath,  and  the  skin  : in  such 
positions,  it  is  that  the  medical  practitioner 
applies  to  them  for  information  respect- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart,  that  great  index 
of  the  state  of  the  system,  whose  every 
beat,  or  act  of  forcing  out  the  blood,  they 
record  by  a distinct  I’ulsation  (wliieh  see). 

llespecting  the  teniis  used  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  medical  science,  we 
may,  putting  a.side  the  names  by  wliich  each 
artery  and  its  branches  or  subdiiisious  arc 
distinguished,  just  explain  that  Arteritis 
means  intlammation  of  an  mdery  or  arteries; 
— Arteriotomy,  the  opening  of  an  artery, 
genenilly  the  tem])oral,  as  in  Apoplexy 
(winch  see).  In  this  operation,  when  the 
vessel  lies  near  the  surface,  it  can  lie  punc- 
tured at  once  with  the  lancet;  but  some- 
times it  lies  deep  among  the  muscles,  and 
then  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  jilace,  to 
make  an  incision  iu  the  sldn  : the  bleeding 
generally  stops  without  any  trouble,  and  a 
compress  and  bandage  will  nearly  always 
effect  the  object.  Should  it  be  found  diffi- 
cult, and  the  occasional  gushing  forth  of  the 
blood  render  it  probable  that  too  much  may 
be  lost,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  vessel  com- 
pletely; this  facilitates  the  operations  of 
nature  in  contracting  and  closing  the  ends  : 
an  Aneuris-in  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
(which  sco). 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  method 
of  compressing  and  tying  a lacerated  or  in- 
cised m’teiy  under  the  head  of  Accidents. 
Alum,  Matico,  Fungi,  and  various  Styptics 
(which  sec),  arc  recommended  to  stop  ai  tcrial 
bleeding,  but  the  only  thing  to  be  depended 
on  is  pressure,  finnly  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied. Burgeons  use  cither  a pair  of  forccjxs, 
or  what  they  call  a hook-tentaculum,  for 
hiking  up  and  tying  ai’tcries,  which  have 
become  tom  or  severed ; the  knot  tied  is 
that  known  as  the  sailor’s  reef-knot  (see 
liandagcs.  Tying),  and  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
ture arc  not  cut  off,  but  left  hanging  out  of 
the  wound;  in  the  sloughing  wliich  ensues, 
previous  to  tlie  healing  of  the  wound,  they 
loosen  and  are  discharged. 

Ahthron  (Greek  for  a joint)  hence  Ar- 
thritis, Gout;  Arthrodia,  a moveable  joint 
in  which  the  motion  is  slight  and  limited, 
as  in  the  articulations  of  the  clavicle,  ribs, 
&c. ; Arthronydia,  pains  in  the  joints; 
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Ai'fh>'opi/oni.i,  absoossof  a joint;  ^Irihroais, 
articailiition  or  joint. 

Aiiticia„\tion  (Latin,  articii/iis,  a joint). 
'I'he  joints  or  articulations  of  tho  liunian 
LVanu!  aro  spokon  of  as  Move.\.hlk  (see 
Diarthrosis),  divided  iiito  1st,  the  Hinge- 
Joint,  as  that  of  ilie  Knee  (see  Gbifilijinaii) ; 
2nd,  tlie  hall-and-soeket -joint,  as  that  of 
the  Hip  (see  Jinarthronin) : Immoveable, 
ineliidiug,  1st,  a Seam,  dovetailing,  or  suture, 
a.s  the  bones  of  the  Skull  (see  Sutiira) ; 2nd, 
Harmony,  or  close-joining,  as  of  the  bones 
of  the  Fa(Hi  (see  Ifarmonia) ; 3rd,  Nail-like 
fastening,  as  of  the  Teeth  in  their  sockets 
(see  Goniphoais)  : Mixed  (see  Amphl- 

arthroAii)  Articulation  with  Obscure  Motion, 
as  that  of  the  Vertebne. 

From  the  abo\’e  root  comes,  iilso,  Aviicu- 
Ittris,  relating  to  joints ; particularly  applu.'d 
to  the  arteri(;s  given  off  from  the  Fopliteal 
(which  see) . 

Arum  Macu-lati-m.  The  Spotted  Arum, 
commonly  ealh'd  'Wake-llobin,  or  Cuckoo- 
l-’int,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  ^Iracctc, 


formcily  called  Starch -M"ort,  because  the 
cturch  procured  from  the  roots  Mas  used  lor 


slifteuing  ruffs;  has  large  glossy  halbert- 
shaped  leaves,  with  ])urplish-black  spots, 
and  a tall  pale  green  sheath,  which  opens 
about  ^Lay,  and  dis])lays  a column  of  yel- 
lowi.sh-gi'ecn,  with  a S])ike  of  a brownish- 
red ; thes<‘,  the  conntiy  children  teiau 
“Lords  anil  Ladh's ;”  by  about  the  end  of 
August,  a Chester  of  scarlet  berrtes  may  be 
seen  to  crown  the  top  of  the  naked  stalk, 
glowing  in  the  sunshine ; they  look  very 
tem]iling,  but  are  highly  ))oisoiious,  as  are, 
also  the  leaves,  <and,  indeed,  every  part  of 
the  plant,  the  fresh  juice  of  which  is  .so 
irritant  that  it  m ill  blister  the  skin,  as  will, 
also,  slices  of  the  root ; and  } et  Culpepper, 
folloM'ing  other  old  -writers  on  medicinal 
hcrb.s,  recommends  the  juice  as  an  antidote 
against  jioison  or  the  plague.  It  was  at  one 
time  emjiloyed  as  a remedy  for  liumoral 
asthma,  chronic  rheumatism,  jaundice,  and 
visceral  obstructions,  the  dose  of  the  poiv- 
dered  root  being  from  10  to  30  grains,  and  of 
the  fresh  conserve  from  1 to  2 drachms ; but 
few  jiractitioners  order  it  now,  the  action  of 
even  small  doses  being  too  violent.  A nu- 
tritious farina  may,  however,  be  obtaimal 
li'om  the  root  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  pow- 
dering, and  then  repeatedly  washing  it ; it 
usi'd  to  be  .sold  under  the  name  of  “ Port- 
land Sago,”  much  of  it  being  iirepared  in 
the  island  of  Portland,  where  the  plant  was 
very  plentiful.  A celebrated  Parisian  cos- 
metic, called  “ Cypress  Powder,”  is  also 
made  from  the  .Vi-um  root. 

Till'  fi//ii/pfo»Vi  of  poisoning  by  this  plant, 
are  s\\  elling  of  the  tongue,  constriction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  so  as  to  prevent 
swalloM  ing,  tremors,  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
and  sometimes  violent  convulsions.  For 
remedies,  the  stomach-pump  and  emetics, 
with  other  means  advised  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  vegetable  irritants.  Sec 
Poisons. 

Artos  (Greek  for  bread).  The  compounds 
are  arfo-lcrea.s,  bread  and  meat ; arto-(jaUu 
bread  and  milk;  arto-mcli,  bread  and  honey. 
The  first  and  second  compounds  -will  be 
alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Piet,  Food, 
and  the  second  and  third  under  those  of 
Catapiosms,  Poultices. 

Arunda  Sacch.viue'era.  The  Sughr-reed, 
or  Cane,  sometimes  called  by  botanists,  Suc- 
charum  Officinalis.  Sec  Sugar. 

Arvt.-exoid  (from  the  Greek  anjiaina, 
an  ewer,  and  eidos,  likeness).  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  cartilages,  muscles,  and  glands 
of  the  Larynx  (which  see). 

ArytA'Ixoidens,  is  from  the  same  root, 
and  signities  a musele  arising  from  the  root 
of  one  of  the  arytienoid  cartilages,  and  in- 
serted obliquely  into  the  other;  by  their 
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imitcd  actiou  tlicy  open  and  close  the  Glotis 
(which  see). 

Asau.\bacca  (Latin  name,  Asarum  Ein-o- 
painn),  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Aristolochiacea:,  grows  in  the  north  of 
England  in  mountainous  woods ; has  been 
found  in  Berkshire,  near  Maidenhead ; 
blossom,  greenish  with  pur[)l(>-brown  streaks 
on  a short  stem,  with  t^^■o  grassy-green  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves;  properties,  acrid,  emetic, 
and  purgative,  and  sternutatory  or  prox  oca- 
tive  of  sneezing ; but  little  used  now  except 
for  the  latter  purpose,  the  fonn  of  adminis- 
tration being  Pxlvis  Aftari  ConipusitiiH. 
The  bitter  principle  of  this  plant  is  called 
Asarin. 


The  Canada  Snake-root,  or  M'ild  Ginger 
(Asartm  Caiiadcmis),  is  an  aromatic  tonic, 
sometimes  administered;  dose  of  the  powder, 
from  20  to  30  grains. 

Ascaris  (from  the  Greelc  asJearizo,  to 
jump).  Parasitical  worms  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  human  body.  See  Veriiiifugeis, 
Worms. 

Ascexsvs  Morhi  (Latin) . The  increase 
or  ascension  of  a disease. 

Asci.v  (Greek  for  an  axe  or  hatchet) . A 
kind  of  bandage,  so  called  by  Hippocrates  on 
account  of  its  shape.  See  Bandages. 

Ascitks  (from  the  Greek  asJeos,  a sack  or 
bottle).  Dropsy  of  the  Abdomen.  Sec  Drops  >/. 

Asclepi.asTuberosa (Swallow-wort.)  An 
American  plant,  sometimes  used  as  a dia- 
phoretie  in  catarrh  and  rheumatism 

Asepta  (Greek,  a not,  and  sej)o  to  pu- 
trefy). Substances  free  from  the  putrefying 
process. 

Asparagus  (Latin  name,  A.  OJicina/is), 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  LUiacecr. 
This  common  plant  needs  no  description. 
The  parts  used  arc  the  roots  which  are 
strongly  diuretic,  aperient,  and  altera- 
tive, or  deobstruent;  their  action  de- 


pending upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid, 
called  .Is/jaragin,  given  chiefly  for  dropsy. 


consumption,  and  undue  actiou  of  the  heart. 
Of  the  decoction  of  Asparagus,  the  dose  is  a 
teacupful  three  times  a-day;  of  the  ex- 
tract from  20  to  60  grains ;'  of  the  sjTup, 
from  1 to  4 ounces,  in  the  coui’se  of  a day ; 
the  latter  is  sometimes  given  in  Phthisis.' 

A.spex  B.vrk.  Tlie  bark  of  the  Populns 
trennda,  a tree  common  in  this  country  ; it 
is  a valuable  bitter,  and  is  said  to  allay 
luinary  irritation.  Sec  Bitters.,  Tonies. 


Aspiiai  (Greek,  a not,  and  saphes  clear) 
tliick  or  defective  utterance.  From  the  same 
root  comes 

.VsPH.VTi.  A sort  of  serpego,  supposed  to 
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1)C  generated  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  (See 
Herpes,  liingicorm,  Tetters). 

Asphyxia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
sphgxis  the  pulse).  Suspended  anima- 
tion. This  term  Wiis  originally  applied  to 
intemipted  pulse,  whatever  might  lx;  the 
cause  of  interruption;  but,  more  recently, 
it  has  been  held  to  signify  suspended  anima- 
tion fi'oni  Drowning,  or  Hanging. 

Death  from  Asphyxia,  then,  appears  to  he 
that  condition  of  the  system  in  which  the 
dark  or  venous  blood,  is  interrupted  in  its 
course  towards  the  lungs,  where  it  would 
receive  a fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  which 
would  fit  it  for  circulation  tln-ough  the  body. 
The  stoppage  of  this  vital  process  causes  a 
suspension  of  all  the  powers  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion.  Eespiration  and 
pulsation  cease,  and  if  within  a very  short 
period  the  proper  means  of  restoration  arc 
not  employed,  all  hope  of  recovery  is 
at  an  end.  See  Drowning,  Hanging. 

Aspulathus  Caxariexsis.  ' Iloscwood, 
called  by  old  writers  Rhodium  lignum.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  this  country  as  an  or- 
namental wood ; but  four  ounces  of  it  shaved 
fine,  and  macerated  in  a pint  of  spirit, 
forms  a wann  balsamic  coimal,  of  which 
from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  may  be 
taken  as  a Btomachie  (which  see). 

Assapostida.  This  drug  of  an  ill  savour, 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Ferula  Assafoe- 


tida,  natural  order  V mhelliferec  ; it  is  auti- 
spasmodic,  expectorant,  stimulant,  and 
slightly  laxative;  for  hysteria,  flatulency, 
nervous  debility,  hypochondiiasi.s,  spas- 
modic cough,  asthma,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  where  there  is  not  actii'c 
inflammiition,  it  is  a valuable  remedy ; in 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  convulsions,  and  fla- , 
tuleut  diseases  of  children,  it  is  useful  as  an 
enema,  2 draclims  of  the  gum  being  added 
to  about  a pint  of  thin  gruel.  The  Jimplas- 
trum  Assafoetidec  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
makes  a good  stimulant  application  to  the 
chest  of  children  with  hooping-cough. 

The  chief  ofiicinal  preparations  into  which 
this  gum  enters,  iU'e  rilulrn  Assgfoetidce ; 
I’il.  Aloes  et  Assaf. ; Fil.  Galbani  Comp.  ; of 
either,  10 to  15  grains;  Mistura Assaf cetidw 

iui  ounce  to  an  ounce ; Tinctura  Assafoe- 
tidee,  a drachm ; Spiritus  Ammonia  Foctidus, 

J a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Assies’  AIllk.  Chemical  analj'sis  has 
shown  that  this  milk,  much  recommended  for 
invalids  and  delicate  children,  contains  more 
sugar,  and  a smaller  proportion  of  curd,  than 
the  milk  of  the  cow ; it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  restorative  nutrients  for  persons 
recovering  from  severe  illness,  and  is  espe- 
cially good  for  consumptive  patients,  and 
for  children  brought  up  by  hand.  Either 
of  the  folloMung  artificial  substitutes  may  be 
taken,  when  the  real  article  cannot  be  pro- 
cured : — Isinglass  i an  ounce,  dissolve  in  a 
(]uart  of  Barley  “Water,  add  1 ounce  of  Lump 
Sugiir,  then  mix  with  a quart  of  fresh  cow’s 
milk,  and  beat  up  the  whole  together  until 
it  froths  well.  Or,  take  of  Pearl  Barley, 
Sago,  and  Eiingo  Boot  of  e.'ich  an  oiuiee, 
add  2 pints  of  w.ater,  boil  to  one  pint,  strain 
and  add  1 ounce  of  Lump  Sugar,  then  mix 
with  a quart  of  new  milk : either  of  these 
should  be  wanned  before  taken,  by  immers- 
ing the  vessel  which  contains  it  in  hot 
water. 

AssiiiEXT  SiGx.s  (Latin  assideo,  to  sit 
b}’) . Occasional  sjTnptoms  of  disease,  which 
may  be  observed  by  one  who  watches,  or  sits 
by  the  patient. 

As.simii,atiox  (from  the  Latin  assimilo, 
to  as.similate  or  become  like).  The  conver- 
sion of  the  food  into  nutriment ; this,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  chiefly  effected  in 
the  mesenterie  glands  and  liver  (wliich  see); 
the  ju'oeess  appears  to  be  from  aUmnicn  into 
f brine  (which  sec) : also  Chyle,  Chime,  and 
Digestion. 

Arsohes  (Greek  ase,  loathing).  A con- 
tinual fever,  a prominent  characteristic  of 
which  is  a loathing  of  food.  Some  medical 
writers  arrange  it  under  the  tertian  remit- 
tents. Sec  Fever. 
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Astacus.  In  Zoologj-,  a genus  of  crusta- 
ccous  animals,  some  of  which  are  of  a star- 
like  form ; hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
kind  of  Cancer  (which  see),  ^\  hose  ramifica- 
tions spread  out  like  the  raj's  of  a star, — in 
Greek,  aster. 

Asthknia  (rt,  not,  and  sthenos,  strength). 
Want  of  power.  Debility  (wliidi  sec). 

Asthma  (Greek,  asthmazo,  to  breathe 
heavil}-).  Tliis  is  a disease  of  the  lungs, 
whose  main  cliaracteristic  is  laborious  hreatli- 
ing,  wliich  comes  in  i>aroxysms,  and  is  ac- 
«!ompanied  by  a wheezing  noise.  The  attack 
<’ommoiily  occurs  in  the  night,  the  patient 
having  gone  to  bed  in  a listless  drowsy  .state', 
with  a troublesome  cough,  oi)prcssion  at  the 
chest,  and  symj)toms  of  fiatulency  ; towai’ds 
midnight  probably  the  breathing  becomes 
juore  laboured,  the  wlieezing  sound  louder, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  assume  an  erect 
posture,  to  prev  ent  suffocation.  Sometimes 
he  starts  out  of  bed,  and  rushes  to  the  win- 
dow for  air ; or  lie  sits  with  his  body  bent 
forward,  his  anus  resting  on  his  knees,  vnth 
SI  flushed  or  livid  face,  if  it  be  not  deadly 
pale,  gasping  and  struggling  for  breath,  in 
31  condition  painful  to  beliold;  the  pulse  is 
weak  and  internritteut,  with  piilpitsition  of 
the  hesirt;  sometimes  there  is  vomiting, 
with  involunt.iry  emission  of  the  urine, 
which  is  of  a pale  colour,  and  relaxed  bowels. 
The  attack  will  probablv  hist  for  a couple  of 
hours  or  more,  when  the  severe  symptoins 
will  gradimlly  remit,  with  an  expectoration 
of  frothy  mneus,  and  si  traniiuil  sleep  fol- 
lows. I’or  some  days  there  will  be  felt  a 
tightness  of  the  chest,  and  the  slightest 
exertion  brings  on  si  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
there  will  be  slighter  paroxysms,  .and,  after 
31  longer  or  shorter  period,  another  severe 
■one. 

Humid  Asthma  is  that  in  which  the  attack 
terminates  with  expectoration,  when  it  does 
not  this  it  is  called  Dry  Asthma ; persons  so 
sitffictcd  have  generally  disease  of  the  heart 
or  lungs.  When  they  hsive  not,  it  is  called 
tSpasmodie,  Asthma,  and  to  this  persons  are 
sometimes  subject  who,  when  the  attack  is 
past,  may  appear  quite  vigorous  and  healthy. 

'JTic  Causes  of  asthma  are  hereditarv  jiro- 
■ disposition  ; dwelling  in  a cold  or  moist  at- 
mosphere, or  being  subject  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  ; inwsird  gout,  intense  study, 
or  great  mental  anxiety  ; siqipression  of  ac- 
• i-u.stomed  evacuations ; initation  of  the  air 
<'ells  and  lungs  by  sitmospheric  impurities; 
iiritation  of  the  stomach,  uterus,  or  other 
viscera. 

'Treatment.  The  objects  to  be  att;iined  in 
this  arc,  first,  to  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  paroxy.sms;  .second,  to  prevent  its  re- 


currence. Where  the  jiatient  is  of  a tail 
habit,  not  advanced  in  yesirs,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  of  ng  long  standing,  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to,  especially  if  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  the  pulse  moderately  strong.  Hut  this 
must  not  be  attempted  if  the  disease  lias  be- 
come chronic,  and  the  patient  is  elderly, 
especiiilly  if  the  face  during  the  attack  is 
preternaturally  jialc  and  .shrunk.  In  either 
case  gentle  aperients  should  be  administered, 
and  anti-spasmodic  mixtures  and  injections ; 
a blister  on  the  chest  will  often  afford  much 
relief.  The  following  is  a good  formula  for 
the  mixture  : — 'I'incture  of  As-safoetida  and 
Sulphuric  Arther,  of  each  2 drachms;  Tine- 
tiu'c  of  Ojiium,  1 drachm ; reppermint 
Water,  6 ounces;  mix  and  take  a table- 
.spoonful  evci'y  hour.  If  the  expectoration, 
is  scanty  and  difficult,  add  to  this,  Tinct.iro 
of  Squills,  2 drachms ; Wine  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  1 drachm;  or  make  the  vchii  le, 
instead  of  Pcjipcnnint  Water,  Alixtnre  of 
Ammoniacum,  that  is  about  2 drsichms  of. 
the  gum  rubbed  dovvni  with  six  ounces  of 
water.  'J'he  best  apeiient  is  C?a.stor  Oil, 
given  in  Pe])pcrmint,  or  weak  Ei'andy  and 
Water.  Where  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  stomach  is  overloaded,  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  1 grain  of  'fartarized  Antimony,  and 
1 scruiile  of  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  half 
a tumbler  of  warm  water  should  be  given. 
The  enema  thrown  up  may  consist  of  2 
drachms  of  Gum  Assafirtida  to  a pint  of 
thin  gruel.  Tincture  o-f  Lobelia  Inflata 
is  good  in  obstinate  eases,  dose  1 drachm  ; 
and  also  Tincture  of  Xicotiana,  or  Tobacco, 
in  nauseating  doses ; inhaling  the  fumes  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  through  a pipe,  and 
also  of  Stramonium,  is  sometimes  of  .service, 
and  the  good  effect  of  cither  will  be  assisted 
by  a cup  of  hot  c.offee,  putting  the  feet  iii 
vriirm  water,  or  using  the  warm  bath. 

To  prevent  the  rctuni  of  a ]>aroxysm  of 
.Vsthma,  avoid  the  exciting  causes,  keep  the 
bowels  gently  open  with  Ithubarb  or  some 
other  mild  aperient,  and  strengthen  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  by  bitter  infu.siqns,  such 
as  Ch.amomile  or  Gentian  ; if  there  is  tight- 
ness of  the  chest,  put  on  si  blister,  and  take 
an  emetic  now  and  then  to  clear  out  the 
phlegm  from  the  bronchial  psas-sages ; take 
at  bedtime  10  grains  of  Dover’ .s  Powder, 
or  the  same  of  compound  Squill  Pill,  with  a 
little  warm  gruel.  For  the  rest,  take  light 
and  nonri.shing  diet,  avoiding  everything 
difficult  of  digestion,  wear  warm  clothing- 
flannel  next  th(!  skin— have  regular  and 
moderate  exercise,  clumge  of  climate  if  )ios- 
sible  should  the  situation  occupied  be  damp, 
or  bleak  sind  cxpo.sed.  Do  not  indulge  iu 
sensual  or  intemperate  habits. 
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Astragalus  (from  the  Grc'clc  a,sfragalos, 
a tlic).  The  aukle-bonc,  so  eallod  because 
the  auala^'ous  bones  of  some  animals  were 
used  by  tlie  ancients  as  dice.  See  Ankle. 

A.STKINGLNTS  (Latin  astringo,  to  bind), 
lu'medies  which  act  by  contracting  the  ani- 
jual  fibres,  and  rendering  the  solids  denser 
and  firmer ; hence,  by  causing  greater  com- 
jsression  of  the  nervous  fibrin,  they  lessen 
morbid  sensibility  or  initability,  and  thus 
t^e.rve  to  diminish  excessive  discharges,  such 
;ts  Fluxes,  Reemorrhages,  Fiarrhcea, 
(wliich  see). 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  chief  astringents  used,  with  their  re- 
epectivo  doses : — 

Acid,  sulphuric,  dilute,  dose  10  drops  to  1 drachm. 


Acid,  gallic  .... 

5 grs. 

to  10  grains. 

Alum 

10  „ 

to  1 scruple. 

Ditto,  dried  .... 

5 ,, 

to  1 „ 

Arsenic,  oxide  of  . . 

1-10  „ 

to  ^ grain. 

Distort,  root  of  . . . 

10  „ 

to  1 drachm. 

Catechu 

10  „ 

to  1 scruple. 

Copper,  sulphate  of  . 

1 

4 

to  5 grains. 

Galls 

it 

9 

to  10  „ 

Ditto,  tincture  of  . . 

1 dr. 

to  2 drs. 

Iron,  sulphate  of  . . 

)» 

1 grain  to  2 grains. 

Ditto,  filings  of  . . 

6 grs. 

to  14  arms. 

Ditto,  rust  of  . . . 

9 

to  10  grains. 

Ditto,  muriated  tine- 

ture  of 

10  drops  to  20  drops. 

Kino,  tincture  of  . . 

10  „ 

to  20  „ 

Ditto,  powder  of  . . 

>» 

10  grs. 

to  5 drachm 

Dead,  superacetate  of . 

a 

A gram  to  2 grains. 

Lime  water  .... 

2 ozs. 

to  4 pint. 

Logivood 

1 scr. 

to  1 drachm. 

Ditto,  extract  of  . . 

10  grs. 

to  1 „ 

Pomegranate,  flowers 

and  bark  .... 

1 scr. 

to  1 „ 

Doses,  red,  the  petals  of 

1 » 

to  1 „ 

Ditto,  damask  . . . 

1 „ 

to  1 „ 

ijuicksilver,  nitrate  of 

>1 

i gram  to  2 grains. 

ftage,  leaves  of  . . . 

10  grs. 

to  1 drachm. 

^^imarobar,  bark  of  . 

1 ,, 

to  1 „ 

liaunders  red,  the  wood 

1 

to  i „ 

Tallin 

>♦ 

to  10  grains 

'Tormentil,  the  root  . 

10  „ 

to  1 drachm 

AVortleberry  bears,  the 

leaves  

10  „ 

to  1 „ 

The  following  may  bo  quoted  as  good 
forms  of  administration  and  api)licntioii  in 
most  cases  where  astringents  are  required  : 
jM)r  mixture,  take  of  Muriated  Tincture  of 
Iron  2 drachms.  Pure  AVatcr,  or  Infusion  of 
<iua,ssia  12  ozs.  ; 2 tablespoonsful  three 
times  a day.  For  pills,  take  Superacetate  of 
I, cad  12  grains.  Opium  4 grains.  Extract  of 
Hemlock  or  Gentian,  as  the  case  may  iy- 
<iuire,  2 scruples,  and  make  into  twelve 
pills;  one  three  times  a day,  with  a draught  of 
Vinegar  and  AVater.  For  gargle.  Infusion  of 
Hoses  6 ounces.  Alum  1 scruple,  Oxymel,  or 
•Syrup,  6 drachms.  For  in)eetion,  Oak  Bark, 
Bruised,  6 drachms,  AVater' 10  ounces;  boil  for 
ten  minutes  and  strain  ; where  tliere  is-  an 


irritable  state  of  the  vagina  or  part  to  be  in- 
jected, add  to  the  above  a little  Linseed  Tc.i 
or  Alucilage.  For  ouitment.  Galls  in  powder 
1 drachm,  rul)bcd  down  Avith  1 ounce  of 
hog’s  lard ; this,  or  the  Gall  ointment  of  tln^ 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  in  it  Opiunr, 
should  be  used  for  Files  (which  see). 

I'he  action  of  astringents  is  sometimes 
confounded  Avith  that  of  stimulants  and 
tanks,  but  there  is  an  obvious  disthiction  ; 
the  first,  it  is  true,  act  by  stimulating  tin- 
parts  Avith  Avhieh  they  come  in  contact,  and 
cause,  like  the  second,  sudden  contraction 
of  those  parts;  but  this  docs  not  extend 
OA  cr  the  Avhole  frame,  nor  is  it  folloAvcd  by 
a relaxation  corres])onding  in  degree  to  its 
intensity ; Avhile  the  thii'd  naiued  class  of 
remedies  do  their  duty  sloAvly,  and  gra- 
dually restore  the  dLsord'ered  functions  to  a 
healthy  and  A-igorous  action. 

Ataxlv  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and  tax'is. 
order).  Irregularity,  as  of  the  menses,  (u- 
other  periodic  discharges ; a term  applied  h>- 
some  diseases  Avhich  are  called  Atactic. 

Athamanta  AIeum.  Botanical  name 
for  Spignel,  a plant  once  celebrated  for  its 
peculiar  influence  hi  stimulating  the  lower 
A'isccra,  especially  the  uterus  and  bladder. 
The  same  ]iroperties  are  said  to  reside  im 
bladder  (which  see). 


Atheroma  (from  the  Greek  atherhur 
pap) . An  encysted  tumour,  so  called  from 
the  pap-like  consistence  of  its  contents.  Sec 
Tumours. 

Athyalx  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and 
thgmos,  courage.)  ]..0Avness  of  spirits. 

Atlas  (from  the  Greek  tlao,  to  sustain). 
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'i'ho  uppermost  of  the  Cervieal  Vertebne, 
whieli  suj)ports  tlie  head,  as  the  m\  tholojrical 
Atlas  is  said  to  have  done  the  world.  See 
JS'ecIi,  Vertchne. 

Atmosi’HEKK  (from  the  Greek  atmos, 
vapour,  and  sphaira,  a sphere).  The  A'olnme 
of  air  which  suiTounds  our  fflobe,  and  so 
largely  affects,  by  its  variations  of  character 
and  condition,  the  human  constitution-  See 

Atom  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and  (cnmo, 
to  cut).  An  \iltimate  particle  of  matter 
whicli  cannot  be  further  divided.  See  Mole- 
i-ale.  The  law  of  definite  proportions  in 
< hemical  combinations  is  called  the  Atomic 
T/ieori/. 

Atoxic  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  tonos, 
tone).  Deficient  in  power,  or  tone,  generalh' 
applied  to  a defect  of  muscular  power,  which 
is  called  Aioiiia  or  Atonp. 

Atk-v  Bilis  (Latin  for  Black  Bile).  A 
term  for  melancholy,  hence  a person  of  a 
melancholic  tcmj)erament  is  said  to  be  atru- 
bilariom.  See  Bile. 

Atue-slv  (from  the  G reek  «,  not,  and  irao^ 
to  perfoi-ate) . Imperforation  ; usually  ap- 
plied to  a closed  state  of  the  rectum,  urethra, 
Arc.  See  Ahkh. 

Atkopa  Bei.lauoxxa  (Deadly  Night- 


shade). A poisonous  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Solanaccu'.  See  BeUadonna. 

Atropine  is  the  active  principle  of  the 


above  plant,  one  of  those  powerful  aikaloidij 
for  whose  discovery  and  production  we  have 
to  thank  modern  chemical  science ; it  in 
rarelv  or  ever  used  as  an.  internal  remedy. 
See  iielladonna. 

Atrophy  (Greek  a.  not,  and  iroplu'y 
nourishment).  Emaciation,  loss  of  strength 
from  defective  nutriment. 

The  symptomu  are  a gradual  wasting  of 
the  body,  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  diges- 
tion, depression  of  spirits  and  generalMan- 
guor ; there  is  usually  hectic  fever,  * and 
often  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  la 
childi’en  of  scrofulous  habit,  who  are  espe- 
cially subject  to  it,  there  is  usually  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nii'simti'ric  glands,  indigestion, 
costiveness  or  j)urging,  uncertain  appetite, 
tiuslu'd  or  pallid  cheeks,  loss  of  strength  and 
s])irits,  remittent  fever,  a hard  and  turgid 
bellv,  and  emaciated  limbs.  ' 

Th  e exciting  vamcn  are  excessive  evacua- 
tions, bad  or  insufficient  food,  e.xcessive  in- 
dulgence in  venery  or  spirituous  liquors, 
worms,  unwholesome  air,  and  numtal  un- 
eashiess.  In  mothers  it  is  sometimea 
brought  on  by  continuing  to  give  suck  loo 
long. 

The  treatment,  of  course,  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  cause ; if  there  is  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  glands,  thei» 
their  resolution  must  be  attempted  by  stimu- 
lant applications,  paintingovcrwithTincturo 
of  Iodine,  or  rubbing  in  the  Ointment  of  tho 
same ; administering  tonics  to  strengthen 
the  system,  or  absorbents.  The  following 
is  a good  formula  • — Iodide  of  Potassium, 

1 drachm ; Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian, 
6 ounces ; Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia, 

2 drachms;  mix,  and  take  a tablcspoonful 
three  times  a day,  with  a gentle  altera- 
tive aperient  at  bedtime ; say.  Compound 
Rhubarb  Pill,  3 grains ; Mercurial  Pill,  1 
grain ; every  other  night ; unless  there 
should  be  constipation  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  case  take  every  night. 

As  general  remedies  for  Atrophy,  may  be 
mentioned  that  clas<  of  medicines  called 
Beobstr Kents  (which  see),  Mercurial  and 
.Vntimonial  preparations.  Neutral  Salts, 
Steel,  Soap,  and  Hemlock ; friction  on  tho 
abdomen  is  good,  and  tepid  salt-wmter  baths ; 
Tartrate  of  Potash,  combined  with  Rhubarb, 
may  be  administered  as  a purgative.  If,  aa 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  .arises  from  a 
venereal  taint,  resort  must  bo  had  to  Mer- 
curials and  Decoction  of  Sarpparilla, 
change  of  air  and  of  diet,  and  abstinenco 
from  whatever  may  have  given  rise  to  tho 
disease;  wo  may'  also  mention  Anthel- 
mintics (which  see)  where  there  are  worms 
Antiscropholics  (sec  Scrofula)  if  required. 
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Atrophy  is  gonerally  cliliiciilt  to  oure,  fmd 
often  terminates  in  l>ropsi/  (which  sec).  In 
all  cases  the  patient  requires  wholcsonic  and 
nutritious  food,  and  such  as  is  easy  of  diges- 
tion ; milk,  calves’ -feet  and  other  jelhes, 
port-wine,  bitters,  &c. 

A'itknuants  (Latin,  afteiiiio,  to  make 
thin).  Siibstances  which  possess  the  power 
j of  imparting  thinness  and  Huidity  to  the 
i ‘ Wood ; they  may  be  divkh'd  into  'Lilucats 

I and  Solvents.  Among  tlio  first  may  be 
named  Barley  and  Toast  Water,  and  Wlicy ; 

, among  the  latter,  ilercurials.  Alkalies,  Soap, 
Nitre,  Sal-Ammoniac,  Belladonna,  Ilelle- 
: bore,  Horseradish,  Nightshade,  and  Broom 
(all  of  wJiicli  see) . 

ArroLLENS  (from  the  Latin  attcllo,  to  lift 
; np).  A muscle  which  draws  any  part  up- 

i avards. 

i : A'miAiiENS  (from  the  Ijatin  aitratio,  to 

ii  draw  to).  A muscle  of  the  ear. 

j Auditory  (from  the  Latin  audio.,  to  hoar) . 

i Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  as,  1st. 
]l  A process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 2nd.  Two 

II  juissages  therein,  called  Mentus  Anditorius, 
|1  ^.rternus  and  Intcrnus  (outer  and  inner)  ; 

3rd.  A nerve  connected  with  the  Ear  (which 

ii  ste). 

;i  Aura  (from  the  Greek  ao,  to  breathe) . A 
I vapour ; thus  we  haa-e  A.  Epileptica.,  a sensa- 
|i  tioii  e.xpcrienccd  in  some  cases  of  Epilepsy 
r (which  sec) ; and  A.  Seinii/alis,  tlic  sup- 
li  i)osed  fecundating  principle  of  the  spennatic 
I lit  id.  Sec  Semen. 

I Auiucul.aius  is  a name  sometimes  giamn 
to  the  little  finger,  bcctmse  it  is  commonly 
I applied  to  the  car  to  remove  any  obstruc- 
!)  tion. 

j!,  . Auricui.-u  Cordis  (Ijatin  for  auricles  of 

the  heart).  A tenn  apitlied  to  those  cavities 

||  i of  the  heart  which  lead  to  the  ventricles. 
t3ce  Cordis,  Heart. 

Auiiioo  (Lathi  aurco  colore,  gold  colour). 

: A term  applied  to  Jaundice  (which  see), 
ji  ■ Auki  Pigmentum  (Latin  for  gold  ptiint). 

: A'ellow  orpiment.  See  Ar,senic. 
j AUIII.S  (laitin  for  the  Ear,  avliich  see). 

I Heuco  Aaricular,  belonging  to  tlie  car; 
I 'Auriuin  tonnitus,  a ringing  noise  in  the 
;ii  etir ; Auriscalpum,  an  instrument  for 
ji  cleansing  the  car ; and  auriitm  sordcs,  the 
ll  Avax  of  the  car. 

!i;  Aukum  (Latin  for  Gold,  which  see). 
SI  Hence  A.  fulminans,  n precipitate;  A. 
ii'  musivnm,  mosaic  gold,  in  reality  the  Bisul- 
I phatc  of  Tin ; Auric  Acid,  the  peroxide  of 
gold ; and  Auraics,  the  combhiation  of  auric 
I arid  with  alkalies. 

Auran'ixum,  Latin  for  Orange  (which 
|!'  SCO.) 

H •.  At'scuLTATioK  (Latin,  auscnltare,  to 


listen).  A term  applied  to  all  the  methods 
of  determining  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
disease  by  a refereiice  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
It  is,  tlierefore,  the  science  of  sound  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  patholog}'.  The  sound  may 
be  either  artificial  or  natural,  as  jiroduced 
in  the  internal  cavities  by  the  action  of  the 
lungs,  or  other  organs;  or  by  percussion 
from  without,  and  as  distinguished  by  the 
unassisted  ear,  or  by  the  aid  of  instruments. 
See  Stethoscope. 

Leopold  Suenbrug,  a Viennese  physician, 
Avas  tne  first  introducer  of  this  means  of 
diagnosis,  which  he  announced  in  a small 
Latin  work,  published  in  1761,  as  an  in- 
ventum  novum  (new  invention).  It  was  not 
until  1808,  when  Corrvisart,  a French  sur- 
geon, translated  his  work,  that  the  practical 
l alue  of  the  discoi'erv  was  recognized.  Soon 
after  this,  the  practice  of  au.scultation  became 
general  in  France,  and  spread  from  thence 
all  over  Euro])e,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
civilized  ivorld : it  received  an  immense 
impetus  in  1816,  by  Laennee’s  invention  of 
the  Stetlioscope,  by  means  of  which  what  is 
called  mediate  auscultation  became  practi- 
cable. The  following  is  a synopsis  of  all  the 
important  signs  recognizable  bi'  this  method. 
I.  Natural  Sounds,  divided  into  1,  Sounds 
having  their  origin  within  the  chest : again 
subdivided  into  a,  dependent  on  the  motions 
of  the  heart,  h,  on  the  motions  of  the  lungs; 
c,  on  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs.  2. 
Sounds  having  their  origin  within  the 
abdomen,  subdii  idcd  into  a,  resulting  from 
the  movements  of  the  iutestiues  containing 
air  ; l>,  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  (see 
EvlusJ  ; e,  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
utcro-placcntial  arteries.  3.  Sounds  having 
their  origin  iu  the  arteries.  II.  Artificial 
Sounds,  dii'ided  into  1,  Those  produced  by 
percussion  of  the  surface ; subdivided  into 
a,  those  of  the  chest;  h,  those  of  the  abdo- 
men. 2,  Those  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  parts  of  a fractured  bone.  (See  Crepi- 
tation). 4,  Those  produced  by  contact  of 
instruments  with  calculi  in  the  bladder 
(which  see) : also  Lithotomy. 

A delicate  and  Avell-practiscd  ear  can  de- 
tect with  great  readiness  the  varieties  of 
sound,  often  extremely  slight,  produced  on 
striking  the  cdiest  or  abdomen  with  the 
finger  or  knuckle.s,  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  or  the  passage  of  wind  through 
the  abdominal  or  other  cavities ; these 
sounds  come  like  passengers  from  the  inner 
Avorhl,  and  reveal  many  a secret  of  gr-eat 
import  to  the  listening  car  without,  enabling 
the  physician  to  form  such  a judgment  of 
the  state  of  the  organs  as  to  adopt  the  best 
mcaus  of  an-csting.  incipient  diseases,  or  tO’ 
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:grcatly  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  those  more 
advanced.  It  must  be  evident,  that  this 
useful  auxiliary  to  medical  science  can  only 
he  employed  to  advantage  over  some  liollow 
part,  that  which  is  fleshy  and  dense  emit- 
ting little  or  no  sound  on  percussion.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  as  applied  to  the  great  ca'\itics  of 
the  Chest  and  Abdomen  (wliich  see),  that  it 
has  bcHui  found  of  much  service ; these  con- 
taining various  organs  of  different  degrees 
of  density,  with  iiollow  spaces  between, 
aflbrd  peculiar  facilities  for  the  transmission 
and  reverberation  of  sound,  which  a vciy 
slight  thickening  of  a membrane,  or  rough- 
ening of  a surface  by  ulceration,  or  piirtial  clo- 
sure of  a passage,  will  alter  and  modify.  It 
is  in  these  inner  chambers,  iind  con-idors,  and 
winding  galleiies,  that  disease,  like  a miner, 
worlcs  secretly,  sapping  the  springs  of  life ; 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  auscultation  that 
its  insidious  operations  arc  detected. 

Autopsia  (Greek  autos,  oiie’s  self,  and 
optomai,  to  see).  A tenn  applied  to  an  exa- 
juination  of  a body  after  death.  See  I'ost 
Mortem. 

AvENiE  Semin.v.  a common  grain,  the 
]iroduec  of  the  plant  Acena  Sativa.  See 
Oats,  Oatmeal.  • 


Axill-V  (Latin  for  the  amipit).  Hence 
A.rillarii,  applied  to  the  arteries,  veins, 
glands,  ice.  of  the  Axilla. 

Axvxoe,  or  Axvngia,  Latin  for  hog’s 
lard,  and  so  called  because  used  to  grease 
wheels,  from  axe.  rotarnm,  a wheel,  .'ind 
vnguentum,  an  ointment ; this  )dnd  of  fat 
forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the  ointments  of 
the  I’harmacopa.'ia.  See  Adeps,  Lard. 

Azoti;  (from  tlie  Greek  a,  not,  and  zoe, 
life).  An  elementary  gas,  fonning  a con- 
stituent part  of  our  atmosphenv,  and  so 
called  because  it  is,  alone,  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life ; mixed  with  oxygen  it  forms 
Nitric  ^icid,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  ealle’d 
Nitrogen  (which  see) ; in  combination  adth 
hydrogen  it  forms  Ammonia  (which  sec) ; 
nith  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  fonns  I’russie 
or  JLgdroeganic  Acid  (which  see). 

Azygos  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and  zggos, 
a yoke).  An  anatomical  term  applied  to 
parts  which  arc  single,  and  not  in  pairs,  as 
many  are. 

llAiiLAH.  A kind  of  tannin,  prepared  from 
the  ])ods  of  the  Aeaeia  Arabica  (which  see). 

B.acca,  Latin  for  Berrg  (which  see) . 

13-vck  (Latin,  dorsum^.  That  portion  of 
the  liuman  body  which  extends  from  the 
neck  to  the  loins  downwards,  and  includes 
the  dorsal  vertebra?,  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  ribs,  with  the  muscle  and  skin  which 
covers  them.  Pains  in  the  back  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  causes,  such  as  an  affection 
of  the  Spine  (which  sec),  or  of  the  Kidnegs 
Gvhich  see).  Rheumatism  of  the  muscles, 
Lumbago  (which  see),  or  they  may  be  sxmr- 
pathetic ; where  they  occur  in  females  the 
mischief  often  lies  in  the  Uterus  (which  see), 
also  Sprains. 

Pack-Boards.  It  was  at  one  time  very 
customary  in  seminaries  to  inflict  torture 
upon  children  by  making  them  stand  for  a 
certain  time  with  the  body  upright,  the 
head  elevated,  and  the  shoulders  unnaturally 
thrown  back  ; they  being  kept  in  this  po- 
sition by  moans  of  a piece  of  board,  broad  and 
flat  in  the  centre,  and  i-oundcd  and  ta’pering 
off  at  either  end.  This  was  the  back-bo^d, 
sometimes  used  as  an  instrument  of  j)unish- 
ment,  sometimes  under  the  impression  tliat 
it  would  correct  a tendency  to  stoop,  and 
promote  expansion  of  the  chest  and  elegance 
of  carriage ; it  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  it  effects  none  of  these  dc.sirable 
objects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  does  much  mis- 
chief, causing  distortion  of  the  spine  by  re- 
laxing the  muscles  which  are  its  chief  sup- 
port. See  Braces. 

Bacon.  Thus,  we  need  scarcely  inform 
our  readers,  is  the  flesh  of  the  swine  salted 
and  di-ied,  and  sometimes  smoked.  As  uu 
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i article  of  diet  for  invalids  it  is  very  servico- 
i able  in  some  cases,  especially  where  there 
'•  is  a deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion.  (See 
1 .fiile).  Very  frequeiitlv,  too,  where  there  is 
,1  loss  of  appetite,  a delicate  slice  of  bacon 
, ■will  tempt  the  palate ; it  is,  however,  somc- 
!,  what  indigestible,  and  sliould  not  be  taken 
ij'  in  larg(!  quantities,  or  habitually,  by  any 
one : for  an  invalid,  a rasher  for  breakfast 
!;  is  best ; it  should  not  be  too  lean,  and  the 
I best  way  to  cook  it  is  by  broiling, 
i Balaustinks.  The  petals  of  the  Fttmca 
jl|  granatum.  See  Fovugronate. 

|:  Balbuties  (Greek  babazo,  to  babble), 

|,j  applied  to  Stammering  (which  see) . 

' Baldness  of  the  Head,  This  may  ro- 
ll suit  either  from  age  or  disease,  although,  in 
! the  former  case,  the  age  may  greatly  vary  in 
ij!  difi'erent  individuals,  some  becoming  bald 
! before  they  arrive  at  the  middle  period  of 
j life.  This  kind  of  baldness,  like  the  change 
j of  colour  in  the  hair,  may  often  be  observed 
to  run  in  families,  and  to  be,  as  it  were, 
i constitutional,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to 
i check  it ; the  commencement  is  always  from 
the  crown  of  the  head,  leaving  a bare 
shining  spot,  which  spreads  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity  over  the  whole  scalp,  rendering, 
in  some  eases,  a wig  absolutely  nece.ssary  ; 

« whereas  if  the  baldness  proceeds  froih 
disease,  it  may  commence  at  the  top,  back, 
or  sides,  and  at  several  places  at  once.  See 
Hair,  Shin. 

Balenum  (Greek  balaneion,  a bath).  See 
Bathing,  Baths. 

Ball  and  Socket.  A moveable  joint  or 
articulation,  as  that  of  the  Hip  (which  see), 
and  Enarthrosis. 

Ballota.  a Siberian  plant  generally  called 
the  Woolly  Ballota  {Ballota  lanata).  of  the 
natural  order  Labiake ; it  is  a .sudorific  and 
diuretic,  and  is  given  in  gout,  rlieumatism, 
and  dropsy,  in  the  fonn  of  a decoction  of  the 
I dried  leaves  and  stalks. 

■ Ballottement  (French) . A term  applied 
to  the  falling  back  of  tlic  fintns  in  the  womb 
after  it  has  been  raised  )>y  the  hand,  and 
made  to  float  in  the  Liquor  omnii.  Sec 
Eectm. 

B alusimus  (Greek  ballizo,  to  trip  or  caper) , 
a term  gcnerallv  applied  to  those  forms  of 
palsy  which  arc  attended  with  fits  of  leaping 
and  dancing.  See  Palsy. 

Baker’s  Itch  {^-A\:m,  imriasis pistona). 
This  is  the  vulgar  name  for  a species  of 
scale,  or  scab,  occurring  on  the  back  of  the 
band,  to  which  bakers  are  especially  liable  ; 
it  i.s  sometimes  difficult  to  cure,  but  may 
generally  be  got  rid  of  by  cleanlinc'ss  and 
attention.  Treatment.  — Suljffiur,  or  Zinc 
I Ointment  rubbed  in  every  night.  IMilk  of 


Sulphur  and  Super-tartrate  of  Potash,  ir* 
the  proportion  of  1 drachm  of  the  latter, 
taken  every  morning  in  milk,  or  treacle,  the 
dose  being  about  a teaspoonful. 

Balm,  or  Balm  Mint  (Melissa  offici- 
nalis) . A plant  of  balsamic  odour,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  as  a diluent  in  Peters 
(rvhich  see).  It  belongs  to  tlie  natural 
order  Labiake,  and  has,  like  Thyme  and 
Marjoram,  stimulant  and  carminative  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  valuable  as  a reme- 
dial agent.  Dr.  Copeland  recommends  it, 
infused  with  Liquorice-root  and  Seeds  of 
Anise,  Fennel,  and  Coriander;  21  draehm.s 
each  of  the  Balm  and  Liquorice,  and  I a 
draclmi  each  of  the  Seeds,  to  two  pints  of 
Water.  Dose  from  1 to  2 ounces.  Sec  (Jar- 
minatives,  Mints. 


Bai.sam  (Latin  balsamum).  An  unctuous,, 
aromatic,  healing  substance,  being  the  resi- 
nous extract,  or  juice,  of  several  plants:  it 
may  be,  1st,  Somijliiid,  as  the  Balsams  of 
Peru  and  Tolu ; tlie  first  being  the  produce 
of  the  Myro.rylon.  Feruifenan,  and  the 
second  of  the  Myrosperimnn  Toliiifcrum  : 
both,  if  they  be  distinct  siiecies,  about  whicii 
there  is  some  doubt,  plants  of  the  natural 
oi'der  Leguminosa-.  2nd,  Solid,  such  as 
Stoi'ax  and  Benzoin;  both  of  which  will  be 
(b'seribed  under  their  proper  alphabetical 
heads.  The  plants  producing  these  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Styraccee.  Tlie  true  test 
of  a balsam  is  its  capability  of  yielding 
Benzoic  Aeid  (which  see) ; but  there  arc  so- 
called  balsams  which  do  not  this,  such  a> 
Balsam,  or  Balm,  of  Gilead,  or  Alecca,  the 
plant  that  produces  which  is  called 
■ridis  Gileadcnsis,  of  the  order  Amyridecc : 
and  Balsam  of  Copaiva,  the  produce  of 
Copaifera  officinalis  and  other  species,  of 
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riie  onler  Leffiainiwsa' ; these  are  botli  pro- 
perly Tto-pentinen  (wliieh  see,  also  Copaiba 
and  Gilead,  Balm  of),  as  is  the  Canada 
Balsam — mnch  used  as  a vaniish,  hut  little, 
if  at  all,  as  a medicine.  Friar’s  Balsam  is 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  (which 
see) ; aud  Balsam  of  Sulphur  is  a solution, 
in  Volatile  Oils,  of  Salphur  (which  sec). 

Having  thus  cleared  the  gi-ound,  as  it 
were,  of  the  pretenders  to  the  name,  we 
will  return  to  the  true  Balsams,  and  first 
speak  of  that  of  Bera,  which  is  a good  ex- 
pectorant and  stimulant,  acting  especially 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  henceitis  useful 
in  non-infiammatory  aft'ections  of  the  chest, 
chronic  catarrhs  and  bronchitis^,  with  de- 
bility ; it  is  useful  also  in  ehronie  rheu- 
matism, leueorrhcca,  ijonorrheea,  and  amen- 
orrlicea  (all  of  which  see),  and  has  been 
given  with  advantage  in  nervous  diseases. 
Hose,  fix)m  5 or  10  grains  to  a drachm,  in 
Alucibige,  or  made  into  pills  with  Liciuorice 
Bowler,  three  or  four  times  a day.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  applied  to  wounds  and  ulce- 
rated surfaces;  and  where  there  is  a constant 
foetid  discharge  from  the  car,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  three  times  Its  quantity  of  Ox 
Gall,  and  occasionally  dropped  ui,  the  ear 
being  pi-cviously  syringed  with  soap  and 
water.  This  balsahi  is  a viscid  liquid  of  a 
.I'cddisli  brown  colour,  fragrant  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  hot  and  bitter  taste;  that  of 
Tolu  is  of  a much  paler  tint,  generally  as 
light  as  straw,  and  although  fluid  at  fir.st 
is  seldom  or  e\'er  sold  in  that  state,  as  it 
soon  becomes  concrete : it  has  a peculiar 
and  agreeable  fragrance,  and  a wai-m  sweet- 
ish taste  ; if  dissolved  in  a solution  of  potash, 
the  odour  whiclr  it  emits  has  a faint  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  clove  pink ; its  medical 
properties  are  stimulant  and  c.xpeetorant. 
It  is  good  in  asthma,  chronic  coughs,  gleets, 
«5cc.,  although,  on  account  of  its  highly 
.stimulating  nature,  it  should  be  cautiously 
used;  its  otfieinal  prei)arations  arc  the  Com- 
])Ound  Tinctures  of  Benzoin,  and  Balsam  of 
T’olu  (the  latter  is  found  only  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phannacopaia),  and  Syriqi  of  Tolu, 
a favourite  and  ])leasant  remedy  for  coughs 
in  children.  J)ose, — Half  a drachm  to  a 

drachm.  It  is  often  combined  with  Oil  of 
Almonds,  which  greatly  ;issists  in  allaying 
irritation  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  (see 
Kxpeetorants,  Couijlis).  There  is  also  a 
Tolu  Lozenge,  good  for  both  adults  and 
children  ; it  may  b('  prejtared  as  follows : — 
Lump  Sugar,  8 ounces;  (.'ream  of  Tartar, 
1 ounce ; Starch  and  Gum  Tragacanth,  of 
each  in  powder  2 drachms ; put  together 
in  a pipkin,  or  glazed  iron  saucepan,  and  add 
4 ounces  of  water  ; let  the  whole  simmer 


together  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  stirring 
occasionally,  then  add  Tincture  of  Balsai-i 
of  Tolu,  or  Peru,  2 drachms;  mix  well; 
pour  out  in  a well-greased  shallow  vessel, 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Either  of  these 
balsams  may  be  suspended  in  water  by 
means  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  so  exliibitcd.  The  doses  arc  from  10  to 
40  grains. 

B.VMii.vLi.v  (Greek  bambaino,  to  lisp  or 
stammer),  'riiis  is  a kind  of  St.  Vitus’ 
Dance,  in  which  only  the  organs  of  speech 
are  affected;  its  varieties  are  Hesitation, 
and  Sfamineriiif/  or  Stutter ing  (which  sec). 

Bandages.  There  is  not  a more  important 
art  connected  with  household  surgery  than 
that  of  bandaging.  To  do  it  well  requires 
much  practice  and  no  little  judgment ; even 
hospital  dressers  are  not  always  perfeet  in 
this  branch  of  then-  operations ; and  we  have 
known  “ family  doctors  ” make  a sad  bungle 
of  bandaging  a leg  or  an  arm  ; on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  it  so  deftly  perfonned, 
that  no  piece  of  machinery  work  could  excel 
it ; so  smooth  and  regular,  .so  compact  and 
firm,  every  fold  and  diagonal  turn  falling 
into  its  exact  place,  and  maintaining  itfl 
proper  relative  position  ; each  layer  of  even 
texture  fading  oft',  as  it  W^rq,  from  its 
fellow,  and  in  tuni  supporting  another,  witl» 
no  undue  strain  nor  pressure  on  any  part : 
the  very  perfection  of  close  binding.  We 
do  not  expect  many  of  our  readers  to  accom- 
plish tliis ; but  it  will  bo  as  well  for  them  to 
understand  how  it  is  done,  that  they  may, 
when  the  emergency  arises,  know  how 
to  go  about  if.  First  of  all,  let  us  ask  w'hat 
is  a bandage?  Something  that  binds,  .a 
fillet,  a piece  of  linen  or  cloth  for  binding 
up  a wounded  limb.  Tlie  material  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  usually  stout 
unbleaelied  calico,  from  two  or  three  to  nino 
or  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
yards  long ; the  former  length  and  breadth 
will  do  best  for  the  leg.  If  commenced  at  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  evenly  applied  so  th.at 
each  fold  overlaps  the  other  about  one- 
third,  it  will  reach  to  the  knee ; the  follow- 
ing cut  will  best  show  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion. The  bandage  having  been  first  tightly 
rolled  up,  is  taken  in  the  light  hand  of  the 
operator  ; the  end  is  passed  under  the  fool^ 
and  held  there  by  the  left  hand  until  it  Is 
secured  by  one  turn  of  the  bandage  over  it ; 
an  upward  dire<-tion  is  then  taken,  so  that  a 
couple  of  folds  bring  the  bandage  up  to  tho 
front  of  the  log,  over  the  instep  ; the  next 
turn  will  naturally  pass  above  the  heel  be- 
hind ; and  then,  iV  proper  care  be  observed, 
it  will  go  on  fold  above  fold,  each  overlap- 
ping the  other  slightly,  all  up  the  leg;  the 
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bandage  is  passed  fi'oni  the  light  to  the  left 
hand  each  time  that  it  goes  round  tlie  legs 


and  irrcat  care  should  he  taken  to  liold  it 


firmly,  and  equalize  the  ]>ressure,  as  well  as 
to  sniooth  out  any  wrinkles  that  may  occur 

ill  tho  process  of  binding.  A firm  and  even 
whi  ■ ^ 


support  is  thus  afforded  to  the  limb,  which 
, ■ is  not  likely  to  crease,  or  get  displaccti  by  the 
I motion  which  may  be  afterwards  necessary ; 
it  may  be  made  ’ fast  above  tho  calf  by  a 
couple  of  pins,  or  a needle  and  thread, 
chec  care  should  be  taken  in  this,  as  m 

, ? • similar  operations,  to  get  the  bandage  rolled 
niini  ^ tiqhthj  and  smoothly^  before  commencing, 
^ it  may  thus  bo  grasped  in  the  hand,  and 
kept  well  under  the  command  of  the 
wher  operator,  who  should  on  no  account  let  go  his 
uisca  iroldofthebandage,so  as  to  relax  the  pressure. 

The  arm  docs  not  require  so  long  or  broad 
a bandage  as  the  leg ; about  two  inches,  b) 
three  or  four  yards^  beivig  the  average  size  . 

‘ this  limb  is  rather  more  difficult  to  manage, 
. half  turns  being  necessary  to  effect  a proper 
envelopment.  IT  )w  this  is  effected  may  be 
^ seen  by  the  following  cut ; the  bandage  is 
.,  folded  back  upon  itself,  so  as  to  take  a dif- 
tu6  \ _ fliul  (‘ 


but  this  method,  besides  rcquiruig  a lai-ger 
bandage',  does  not  efi'ect  tlie  required  pur])Osi' 
so  neatly  and  efficiently.  One  mode  of 
fastening  a b'lndagc  is  to  split  it  u]i  a shoi-t 
distance,  so  as  to  leave  two  ends,  whicli  can 
be  jiassed  round  tlie  limb,  and  tied.  It 
should  always  bo  boruc  in  inind  that  tho 
chi('f  art  in  apph'ing  bandages  is  to  give  firm 
and  uniform  support,  without  undue  pressure 
iqion  any  part ; and  to  effect  this  jiropcrh , 
tho  strain  in  winding  should  be  upon  tho 
whole  roll  held  in  the  hand,  and  not  upon 
the  unrolled  portion  of  it ; and  this  strain 
should  not  be  relaxed  during  the  progress  ol 
the  operation. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  mode  of  a]i- 
pliing  what  is  called  a many-tailed  band- 
age, useful  to  apply  oi  er  a wound,  or  where 
ever  it  requires  frequent  changing,  or  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  not  to  exhaust 
the  patient  bv  much  movement  of  the  limb. 
This  is  a strip  of  calico  somewhat  longer 
than  the  limb  to  be  enveloped;  on  it  are 
sewn,  at  right  angles,  other  strips,  about  one 
half  longer  than  the  circumference  of  the 
limb,  each  overlapping  the  other  about  one 


loiueu  Diiuis.  upuij.  --  - . - 

^ ferent  direction,  and  cover  the  space 

would  be  left  exposed  by  the  ordinary  method 
iin'A  « « 1 T _ i.1 fiivTTc  inilpsa  tllCV  3.10 
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, of  folding ; these  half  turns,  unless  thej  aic 
done  tigiitlv  and  evenly,  will  be  very  ;qit  to 
S and  derange  the  whole  binding,  feome 
oplrators  avoid  half  turns,  by  lettmg  ho 
roller  take  its  natural  course,  and,  then 
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' coming  buck  to  cover  the  exposed  parts 


third' of  its  breadth,  so  that  nhen  drawn 
ti"'htlv  over  in  regular  succession,  each 
scciirJs  the  other,  the  end  of  the  strip  passes 
under  the  heel,  and  coming  up  on  the  other 
side,  is  made  fast  to  the  bandage  there,  and 
so  all  is  kept  firm. 

Tor  keeping  poultices  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  or  in  the  groin,  a cross  bandagn  is 
used,  the  fashion  of  which  is  tins  • make  a 
calico  band  large  enough  to  pass  roiuid  the 
loins,  and  tie  a buckle  in  fi'ont ; to  this  is 
attached  another  piece,  which  proceeds  from 
the  centre  of  the  back  to  the  anus,  islieie  it 
divides  into  two,  which  pass  under  the 
thighs,  ni)  on  either  side,  and  are  fastened 
to  the  band  in  front.  The  bandage  used  to 
close  a vein  after  bleeding  is  comnionly 
called  a figure  of  eight ; it  will  be  more  fully 
described  under  fenesection. 

For  a sprained  ankle,  place  the  end  of  tlui 
bandage  upon  the  instep,  then  cair  , it 
round,  and  bring  it  over  the  same  part 
again,  and  from  thence  round  the  foot  ti\  o oi 
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tjirce  times,  tiiiisliiu^  oft’  with  a turn  or 
two  round  tlic  leg  above  the  ankle. 

For  a sprained  wrist  begin  by  passing  the 
bandage  round  the  liand,  across  and  aiiross, 
like  the  iigure  8 ; exclude  tlic  thumb,  and 
finish  with  a turn  or  two  round  the  wrist. 

For  a cut  finger,  pass  tlic  bandage,  a 
nan'ow  one,  round  the  finger  several  times, 
winding  from  the  top,  and  sjilitting  the  end, 
fasten  by  tying  round  the  thick  part  above 
the  cut ; or  if  it  be  high  up,  tic  round  the  wrist. 

The  best  bandage  for  the  eves  is  an  old 
silk  handkerchief  passed  over  the  forehead, 
and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head.  For  tlie 
head  itself,  it  is  best  to  have  a cross  band- 
age, or  rather  two  bandages;  one  passing 
across  the  forehead,  and  round  the  back  of 
the  heiul,  juid  the  other  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  below  the  chin,  as  in  the  following 
cut.  Or,  better  than  tliis  is,  perhaps,  a 


large  handkerchief  which  will  c.xtend  all 
over  the  forehead  and  crown,  two  ends  of 


it  passing  to  the  back,  and  after  crossing 
from  thence  round  the  neck,  then  tying 
the  other  two  beneath  the  chin. 

For  a bandage  to  support  a pad  or  poul- 
tice under  the  arm-pit,  a handkerchief  may 
be  used,  ]iut  on  as  in  the  following  cut ; or 
a broad  piece  of  calico,  aiTangcd  in  the  saiuo 
way. 


For  fractui'c  of  the  ribs,  bandages  should 
be  about  nine  inches  wide,  and  dniwn  round 
the  body  very  tightly ; in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  any  other  fracture  or  dislocation, 
only  a properly  qualified  pei-sou  should 
attempt  then-  application.  See  Didocationa, 
Fractures,  Sliiif/s. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  T ban- 
dage, which  is  si’mpl}'  a broad  band  to  pass 
round  the  body  or  elsewlierc,  liaving 
attached  to  it  one  of  the  same  Avidth,  or 
naiTower,  like  the  upright  part  of  the  letter 
after  which  it  is  named ; or,  there  mar  bo 
two  stems,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  in  Avhich 
case  it  is  a double  T bandage,  as  under. 


Suspensorj'  bandages,  and  elastic  sup- 
j)orts  for  pregnant  Avomcn  and  otese 
persons,  and  other  contrivances  for  spinal 
cases,  Avill  be  spoken  of  elseAvhere.  See 
Elastic  Belts,  and  Stockings,  Suspensories, 
Ti'tisscs 

Starcii  bandages  are  those  in  Avhich  the 
roller,  before  it  is  put  on,  is  saturate  in  a 
.strong  solution  of  starch.  Sometunes  a 
covering  of  brown  paper  is  put  over  this, 
.and  another  dry  bandage  is  applied;  this 
makes  a finn  anil  compact  case  for  the  limb ; 
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it  is  useful  in  eases  of  fracture,  especially  if 
tlie  patient  has  to  be  removed  to  a distance. 
.Sometimes,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
the  coveri7ig  so  thick  and  durable,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  bandages  is  guarded 
against  by  brushing  a weak  solution  of 
starch  or  gum  over  the  folds. 

Bandaging  should  be  performed  in  nearly 
all  cases  from  the  extremities  upwards,  or 
inwards  to  the  heart,  cxccj)t  Avhere  the  in- 
jury is  situated  above  the  seat  of  vital  action. 
If  they  give  much  pain  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  inflammatory  swelling  beneath,  and 
they  should  be  loosened,  if  moistening  witli 
cold  water  does  not  relieve  the  pain. 
'Flannel  for  bandages  is  used  where  warmtli 
as  well  as  support  is  required. 

Bandy  Legs.  This  term  is  usually 
applied  to  crooked  or  distorted  legs,  which 
may  be  so  from  bii'th,  or  have  become  so 
from  neglect,  or  injudicious  treatment. 
When  children  arc  sufiered  to  Avalk  or  stand 
much  before  their  legs  are  strong  enough  to 
support  them,  they  are  A'ery  apt  to  become 
deformed.  Go-carts,  and  other  absurd  con- 
trivances for  early  walking,  are  ])rolific 
causes  of  these  distortions,  which,  if  tak(?n  in 
time,  can  commonly  be  remedied,  although 
they  seldom  can  after  the  child  has  attained 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Daily"  rubbing 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  legs,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  bandage,  are  the  best 
means  of  cure,  together  with  salt-water 
bathing,  tonics,  and  good  nourishing  diet. 
A pail-  of  light  irons  may  sometimes  be  used 
with  advantage,  but  these  should  be  skil- 
fully made ; if  too  clumsy  and  iveighty 
they  Avill  do  more  harm  than  good.  Aliove 
all,  patience  and  perseverance,  on  tlic  part 
of  those  Y/ho  attend  to  the  patient,  art"  re- 
quired. "With  females,  bandy  legs  arc 
more  serious  dcfoi-mities  than  with  males,  as 
they  are  frequently  connected  with  mal- 
formations of  the  pelvis,  and  other  bones 
which  enclose  the  uterus,  and  so  interfere 
with  the  formation,  groivtli,  or  delivery  of 
the  foetus. 

B.vxos  i)E  Tierua  (an  Eiirth  Bath) . A 
(Continental  remedy  for  certtun  diseases,  in- 
troduced by  a once  celebrated  iiliysicitin 
named  Solano  de  Lagne.  It  consists  in 
burying  the  patient  up  to  his  neck  in  fresh 
mould.  It  is  seldom,  or  ever,  practised  in 
this  country. 

Bakicvdoes  T.ui.  Tliis  isa mitural  naphtha 
found  in  the  island  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  some  other  places  Avithin  the 
ti-opics.  The  natives  of  the  parts  Avhere  it 
is  produced  use  it  iis  a sodorific  in  disorders 
<if  the  chest  iind  lungs ; the  dose  is  from  10 
to  30  drops ; they  likcAvi.se  apply  it  as  a dis- 


cutient,  and  as  a preventive  against 
pai-alytic  disorders.  See  ynphtlia^  Tar. 
Bauhadoes  Leg.  See  E'vphantiasis:, 
Bauearossa’.s  Bill  {liarharoHsoi  Tihilm') . 
Tliis  is  an  old  formula  consisting  of  quick- 
silver and  rhubarb ; it  Avas  the  first  internal 
mercurial  medicine  Avhich  obtained  use  and 
credit.  See  Mercunj. 

Barhery  or  Pepeeridge  Pl.vxt.  Bcr- 
hcris  ]'nlgaris,  natunil  oi'der,  Berberulacca. 


Barben-ies  or  Berberries  have  came  much  into 
use  lately  for  making  tarts  and  pies ; they 
are  a pleasant  acidulous  fruit,  and  may  be 
eaten  A\ith  safety;  they  are  cooling,  anti- 
scorbutic, and  deobstruent,  containing  malic 
and  citric  acids.,  (Avhich  see) ; hence  thcA" 
are  useful  medicinally  in  fevers,  bilious 
disorders  and  Scarrij  (Avhich  see). 

'fhe  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  tonic 
and  deobstruent ; it  is  cliiefly  used  as  a 
remedy  for  Jaiuidice  and  dyscutern,  (which 
see.)  'I'lic  dose  of  the  infusion  is  from  1 
ounce  to  2 ounces  twice  a daA". 

The  active  principle  of  the  bark,  called 
Bcrhcrinc,  is  also  tonic,  and,  in  large  doses, 
laxativ'e  ; it  has  been  found  useful  in  dys- 
pepsit),  Avith  functional  derangement  of  the 
liver ; dose  4 to  10  grtiius ; if  more  is  given 
it  acts  as  a purgative. 

Bareges  W.vter.s.  Arc  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly efficacious  in  the  reduction  of  tumours ; 
in  indigestion,  ticeompanied  by"  lieart  burn  ; 
in  jaundice  and  obstinate  colic.  The  tem- 
perature varies  from  73  to  120  ; they  rise 
from  several  springs  in  the  neighbouVbood 
of  the  French  toAvn  from  which  they  are 
named,  and  :ire  much  like  those  of  Aix.  See 
Mineral  Heaters. 

Barclay’s  Axtiriliovs  Pills.  These 
pills  huAO  attained  considerable  reputation 
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as  a patent  mcdieine  ; they  are  commonly 
sold  in  boxes  at  Ud.  and  2s.  9d.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula  of  preparation : — 
Extract  of  Colocynth,  2 drachms ; Extract 
of  Jalap,  1 drachm ; Almond  Soap,  li 
drachms ; Gum  Guaicum,  '•>  drachms ; 
Tartarized  Antimony,  8 grains ; Oil  of 
Juniper,  Caraway  anil  ilosemary,  of  each,  1 
drops ; Syrup  of  Buckthorn  sufticient  to 
form  a mass,  which  divide  into  o-grain  pills, 
and  take  two  when  required. 

Bxuk.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bark 
used  in  medicine,  but  that  which  is  gene- 
rally so  designated  is  the  I’crin  ian  or  Jesuits’ 
Bark,  in  Latin  Oinchomi,  whose  tonic  and 
febrihige  properties  have  long  been  kiiown 
and  highly  valued  : it  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ciiic/ioiftcvf/',  found  chiefly  in 
South  America.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  which  of  these  particular 
species  yields  the  barks  of  commerce  and 
medicine.  Linnieus  confounded  at  least 
four  of  them  under  the  trivial  name  C. 
qf/ici)iaiin,  and  botanists  are  now  by  no 
means  agi'ccd  as  to  specific  identify'.  This 
is,  however,  of  little  consc(|uence  as  far  as 
our  purpose  is  coin^orucd.  Tlie  following  cut 
will  serve  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  these  plants ; it 
represents  the  Vim-hono  Ct'.rdahiliiivx. 


tinguished  as  pale ; 2nd,  ycUoir  ; 3rd. 
ri  d ; the  first,  in  reference  to  the  plant,  being 
the  lance-leaved ; the  second  the  heart- 
leaved  ; and  the  third  the  oblong-leaved 
Cinchona  Bark  : the  first  is  also  called  Crown 
Bark,  its  vaideties  are  the  (iuilled  and  Grej 
Barks  of  Loxfi,  and  those  of  Lima  and 
Havannah;  the  varieties  of  the  third  kind 
are  the  smooth  or  (|uina  llota,  and  the 
Warty,  of  Santa  Fe.  These  kinds  ditlcr 
considerably  in  apyiearance ; the  (|uillud  is  in 
long  pieces  rolled  up  small,  somctliing  like 
cinnamon ; it  is  of  a pale  yellow  or  ashy 
colour,  and  breaks  short  with  a clean  frac- 
ture. The  other  two  kinds  are  larger  and 
coarser  in  appearance ; the  red  is  e.sj)eciall\ 
so ; but  they  do  not  differ  e.sseutiall}-  in 
their  qualities,  although  they  do  somewhat 
in  intensity  of  flavonr;  the  yellow  is  the 
most  bittc'r,  although  less  au.stere  and 
astringent  than  the  red,  which  is  more  nau- 
seous than  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

Being  powerfully  tonic  and  antiseptic. 
Bark  was  first  introduced  into  medical 
])ractice  for  the  cure  of  intennittent 
fevers,  but  it  has  since  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  g('neral  and  ner\ous  debility, 
fever,  if  of  the  typhoid  kind,  and  gangrene. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  for  gout  and 
acute  rheumatism ; during  its  exhibition,  in 
such  cases,  grinit  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  [)urgativcs  being 
occasionally  interposed. 

'The  great  objection  to  the  u.se  of  powdered 
Bai'k  is  the  quantity  required  to  be  taken, 
the  dose  ranging  from  10  grains  to  2 drachms 
two  or  three  times  a-day : milk  is  a good 
vehicle  for  it.  Of  the  Infusion  or  1 fi'coction, 
from  1 to  4 ounces  is  the  dose  : where  it  is 
dcsirablc  to  combine  cordials,  the  powder 
may  be  taken  in  Port  Wine,  or  an  infusion 
of  the  Bark  may  be  made  bv  pouring  a pint 
of  this  ^vine,  previously  heated,  over  1 
ounce  of  the  bruised  Bark,  and  taking  a 
wineglassful  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Besides  the  Decoction,  Infusion,  and 
Powdi-r,  the  following  are  fonns  of  ad- 
ministering Bark  : — Extract,  and  Besinous 
I Fxtract,  dose,  10  to  30  grains;  8iniple, 
Compound,  and  Ammoniated  Tinctures, 
dose,  of  either,  1 to  4 dracdinis.  There  is 
also  a Syrup  and  a Wine  of  Bark  ; and,  for 
outward  use,  a Cerate,  an  Ointment,  an 
-Vnaseptic  C'ataplasin,  and  a Powder  of  Bark 
with  Mvrrh  . indeed,  the  combinations  into 
which  this  useful  ingredient  enters  are. 
almost  infinite.  AV'hcre  there  is  gi-eat. 
irritability  of  stomach,  Battley's  l.irjmr 
I'inchoiue  is,  perhaps,  the  best  form  of 
administration;  it  may  be  obtained  of  any 
drugcrist,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
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Bark  is  subject  to  extensive  adulteration ; 
tbe  better  are  not  only  mixed  with  the 
inferior  kinds,  but  freijiiently  with  tliose 
from  whicli  tlic  active  ingredients  have  been 
extracted  by  decoction  or  infusion : the 
quill,  being  that  wliidi  fetches  the  high- 
est price,  tlie  bark-gatherers  sometimes 
call  m the  aid  of  artificial  heat  to  give  it 
that  form,  but  by  this  process  the  quality  is 
deteriorated ; it  may  generally  be  known 
when  tins  fraud  has  been  perpetrated,  by 
the  darker  colour  of  tlie  bark,  and  bj"  its 
exhibiting,  when  split,  stripes  of  a pallid 
hue  in  tlie  middle.  AVhen  Bark  is  of  a 
dusky  eolour,  between  a yellow  and  a red, 
it  is  either  a bad  species,  or  has  been  badly 
preserved.  If  perfectly  good,  it  will  be 
dense,  heavy,  and  dry,  with  no  smell  of 
must,  but  a slight  and  veiT  peculiar  odour ; 
the  taste  bitter,  with  a slight  acidity,  neither 
nauseous  nor  very  astringent : if  chewed,  the 
fibres  should  not  be  of  great  length,  nor 
stringy.  But  it  is  in  the  form  of  powder 
that  Bark  is  most  likely  to  be  adulterated ; 
all  sorts  of  w'oody  fibres  are  ground  up  and 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  inquisitc  colour  is 
given  with  red  and  yellow  ochre.  Such 
adulterations  it  is  almost  impos.sible  to 
detect.  Willow  and  other  Barks  have  been 
recommended  as  substitutes  for  the  Cinchona, 
and  these  Avill  be  spoken  of  under  the 
proper  heads. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  alkaloids 
Qnina  and  Ginchoiia,  in  ■which  the  active 
principles  of  Bark  reside,  the  Bark  itself 
has  fallen  into  compai-ativc  disuse,  although 
some  of  the  olScinal  preparations  are  yet 
frequently  ordei-ed  by  medical  practitioners. 
Of  Quina  and  its  salts  we  shall  speak  else- 
where. See  Quinine. 

Baulky  (Latin,  hordei  eemind).  The  seed 
of  the  Hordeum  distiehin,  a well-known 
cereal  plant.  In  its  prepared  state  of  Pearl 
Barley  {Hordcian  jm-laUmi).,  it  is  a most 
useful  adjunct  to  the  medical  practitioner ; 
its  decoction,  commonly  calhid  Barley  Water, 
is  an  agreeable  and  eftiencious  demulcent  in 
affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a 
grateful  and  nutritious  beverage  in  fevers ; 
for  the  fomer  puipose  it  is  requii-ed  much 
thicker  than  for  the  latter.  The  following 
is  a good  recipe  for  making  plain  Barley 
Water : Take  2h  ounces  of  Pearl  Barley, 
wash  it,  and  boil  for  a short  time  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  which  pour  off  and  throw 
away  ; then  pour  in  four  pints  of  hot  water, 
boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain  : this  is 
an  excellent  diluent  drink  in  fevers ; it  is 
very  soothing  for  inllamed  mucous  surfaces, 
especially  those  of  the  urinary  organs ; it 
may  be  rendered  more  pleasant  and  useful 


as  a fei  er  drink,  by  the  addition  of  a few 
slices  of  lemon.  If  a laxative  is  required, 
the  com])ound  decoction,  prepared  as  fol- 
lows, may  be  given  : Sliced  Figs  and  Stoned 
Baisins  of  each  2^  ounces  ; Bruised  Liquorice 
Hoot  4 drachms";  Water  1 pint;  Barley 
WatcT,  as  above,  2 pints;  boil  down  to  a 
quart  and  strain.  The  demulcent  pro2)erties 


Arabic  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor.  As  a food 
for  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  simple 
Barley  AVater  and  Milk,  equal  propoi'tions, 
sweetened  with  a little  retined  sugar,  has 
been  recommended ; earc  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it,  if  the  bowels  should  become  relaxed 
with  this  diet.  Gruel,  for  cliildren,  may  be 
made  of  the  Pearl  Barley,  or  Bobinson’s 
Prepared  Groats ; for  most,  ho'R'cvcr,  this 
diet,  as  a continuance,  will  be  found  too 
heating. 

A liarlcji  Pudding,  good  for  invalids,  may 
be  made  as  follows  : Add  to  4 table  spoons- 
ful of  Prepared  Barlej'  sufficient  cold  milk 
to  form  a thin  pa.stc,  pour  on  it  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  then  add  a small  slice  of  but- 
ter, a tablespoon  ful  of  powdei’ed  lump  sugar, 
sufficient  lemon  peel  to  flavour  it,  and  two 
eggs,  previously  well  beaten  up  ; mix  well, 
and  let  the  whole  bake  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a slow  oven.  This  is  very  nutri- 
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tions  and  easy  of  digestion  ; it  may  bo  ren- 
dered more  palatcable  to  some  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a slice  or  two  of  lemon.  See  Diet. 

or  r.^.  The  former  is  the 
mctalic  base  of  the  latter,  which  is  a native 
earth,  extremely  ponderous,  and  a strong 
poison ; the  name  comes  from  the  (Ireek 
root  fxiros,  heavy.  All  the  preparations  of 
this  earth  arc  i)oisonous,  and  reciuire  caution 
in  their  employment;  they  are  given  as 
alteratives  and' deobstruents,  in  scrofulous 
and  other  diseases,  whic  h aliect  the  skin, 
also  in  cancers.  The  Chloride  of  Baiium, 
Jinrii  Cldoridim,  fonnerly  called  Baryta 
jll is  the  preparation  most  used;  the 
dose  is  from  1 to  2 grains  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  to  o grains.  Of  the  JAqmr  Barit 
Chloridi  from  5 to  Id  minims  is  given,  and 
of  the  Barii  Sodidam,  and  Barit  lodiduin, 
from  1 to  3 or  4 grains.  For  an  overdose  of 
(‘ither  of  these  forms,  give  in  the  first  in- 
stance, Sulphate  of  ^lagnesia,  or  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  in  solution,  and  follow  it  by  fre- 
• luent  doses  of  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  in 
water.  Sec  Boixons. 

B.vrometior  (Greek,  baros  weight,  and 
victron  a measure) . A n instrument  invented 
by  an  Italian  named  Torricelli,  to  deter- 
mine the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  mercury 
in  a glass  tube.  See  Atmosphere. 

B.VRRENNE.SS.  Dcfcctof poworiii  thefemale 
to  produce  offspring.  This  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  malfonnation  of  structure  in  some 
part  of  the  generative  organs,  or  of  func- 
tional disorders,  which  may  result  from 
local  or  constitutional  causes.  There  are 
ma7iy  popular  remedies  for  this  defect,  some 
of  them  miraculous ; but  only  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  will  resort  to  them.  None 
but  a qualified  practitioner  should  attempt 
medical  treatment  in  a case  of  this  kind. 

Barry’s  Extracts.  These  were  the  first 
vegetable  extracts  prepared  in  what  is  called 
vacao,  the  evaporation  being  carried  on  in  a 
vacuum,  caus(>d  bv  admitting  steam  into 
the  apparatus,  which  resembled  a i-etort 
with  its  receiver ; the  limior  to  be  evaporated 
was  contained  in  a polished  iron  bowl.  The 
extracts  prepared  in  this  way  are  generally 
green,  and  saline  particles  of  a glittering 
appearance  may  be  observed  in  them. 
Being  preparerl  in  a lower  temperature  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  method,  they  are 
thought  to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  plants 
from  which  they  come  in  greater  perfection. 
Tlie  apparatus  for  making  them  has  hcen 
much  improved  since  its  invention  by  Barry. 

Baryi-iioxia  (Greek,  baros  heavy,  and 
phone  voice).  Heaviness  of  voice,  or  difli- 
culty  of  speaking.  Hec  Jlaskiiiess^  Voiee. 


Bascx'l.vtiox  (French,  basculer).  A tenn 
used  in  examinations  of  the  uterus  in  retro- 
version ; it  expresses  half  of  what  is  called 
the  see-saw  motion,  and  is  effected  bv  press- 
ing the  fundus  upwards,  and  drawing  the 
cervix  dowTiwards. 

Basilar  (Greek  basis,  a base).  A term  ap- 
plied to  an  artery  of  the  brain,  to  a process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  to  several  Bones 
(which  see^ 

Basilicar  (Greek  iff, 9(7(7.w,royal).  A term 
applied  to  the  largo  vein  of  the  Arm  (which 
see).  The  Basilic  Vein  is  that  most  fre- 
quently opened  in  the  operation  ot'  Bleediny 
(which  see) . 

B.\.sn,rcox  Ointment,  or  Yelloxo  Basili- 
coii.  This  ointment  was  at  one  time  of 
almost  universal  application,  and  is  still 
a very  popular  dressing  for  cuts,  absce.sses, 
and  local  affections  of  any  kind.  Sec  Oint- 
ments, Besin,  ^'e. 

Ba.sii.icvs  Pi'LVLs,  or  lioyal  Powder.  A 
preparation  of  Calomel,  Rhubarb,  and  Jalaj), 
at  one  time  much  used,  but  now  seldom 
heard  of  under  this  name,  although  a com- 
bination of  these  ingredients  is  not  un- 
commonlj'  administered,  in  eases  where 
strong  ])urgativcs  are  required. 

B.asis  Cordis,  Latin  for  the  base  of  the 
heart,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  thus  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  apex,  or  point. 
See  ] heart. 

Bath  Waters.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  city  of  Bath  is  renowned  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  are  used  both  for  bathing  and 
drinking;  in  this  citv  are  the  only  hot 
springs  which  England  possesses.  I’ersons 
afflicted  with  gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
liver  and  stomach  complaints,  resort  to  these 
springs,  and  very  many  find  benefit  from 
them.  Those  debilitated  from  a long  rcsi- 
denee  in  hot  climates,  from  indulgence  in 
excesses  of  various  kinds,  go  to  Bath,  and 
enter  those  vestibules  to  the  temple  of 
Egeria,  the  pump  rooms  and  baths ; and  if 
they  do  not  always  come  forth  renovated 
and  restored,  they  seldom  or  ever  fail  to  ex- 
perience some  beneficial  results  from  the 
tonic  and  purifying  propeidies  of  the  waters, 
one  pint  of  which  contains  about  15  grains 
of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  Muiiates  of 
Lime  and  Magnesia,  Sulphates  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  Silex,  and  Oxide  of  Iron.  There  is 
also  a small  portion  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
which  causes  the  wafers  to  sparkle  and 
cfVervesce  when  first  drawn,  and  gives  a brisk- 
ness and  freshness  to  the  taste,  which  renders 
them  Hither  pleasant  than  otherwise.  If 
not  dnink  directly,  they  become  dull  and 
vapid,  and  are  then  very  unpleasant.  Sec 
Mineral  Waters. 
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Batuixg — Baths  (Greek  halu)icio»).  Bj- 
Bathing,  we  understand  the  whole  or  partial 
immersion  of  the  l)ody  in  any  medium  other 
than  atmospheric  air ; it  may  he  Milk  or 
Oil,  or  Medicated  Vapour,  8alt  or  h'resh 
Water,  Hot,  Tepid,  or  Cold,  as  may  be  I'e- 
quired ; and  we  commonly  understand  Water 
to  be  meant  when  no  other  medium  jis  ex- 
]>rcssod.  As  regards  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion, it  may  be  total  immersion  of  |the  body 
by  Plunging  or  Dipping,  by  Shower,  Vapour, 
Cold  Affusion,  Douche,  Sponge,  or  Wet 
Sheet ; to  all  of  which  methods  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer. 

The  object  of  Bathing,  besides  its  great 
main  object,  bodily  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
is  to  act  upon  the  system  through  tire  skin, 
whose  nei’vous  initability,  sympathetic 
power,  and  extreme  vasculaiaty,  and  impor- 
tant functions  as  an  excreting  organ,  admi- 
rably adapt  it  for  absorbing  and  conveying 
through  the  whole  system  whatever  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  already  spoken  under  the  head 
Ablution,  and  more  will  be  said  when  we 
('ome  to  treat  of  the  Shin  (which  sec) . 

Bathing,  as  a means  of  promoting  health 
and  comfort,  has  in  all  ages  been  valued  and 
practised  in  warm,  and  especially  Eastern 
climes,  as  a source  of  voluptuous  en  joyment, 
to  a peniicious  extent,  on  account  of  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  hot  bath  uni- 
versally cmploj-ed.  In  temperate  climates 
cold  bathing  is  more  practised  by  those  in 
health,  and  its  effect  is  altogether  beneficial 
when  due  moderation  is  observed,  and  proper 
times  and  seasons.  The  temperature  of  the 
cold  bath  may  range  from  40  or  50°  up  to 
.SO  or  85°  Eahrenheit ; its  effect  upon  the 
system  vaifles  in  accordance  therewith,  as 
well  as  with  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
bather,  v ith  the  length  of  time  he  is  sub- 
jected to  its  mflucnce,  and  with  tlie  muscular 
action  he  exci'ts  during  that  time.  As  a 
rule,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  is  as  long 
.IS  a person  should  remain  in  the  water 
at  one  time,  and  but  one  bath  should 
be  taken  during  the  day.  The  best  part  of 
the  day  is  the  morning  before  breakfast, 
especially  for  a strong  vigorous  swimmer ; 
but  one  of  weak  and  nervous  temperament 
will  do  best  to  go  in  about  noontide ; with 
such  a bather  a change  of  the  hour  will 
make  all  the  ditferenee  between  agreement 
and  disagreement.  If  he  comes  out  of  the 
water  with  fingers  .and  lips  blue,  and  coun- 
tenance pale,  and  instead  of  the  pleasant 
glow  which  ought  to  follow  a bath,  feels 
i'.old,  languid  and  drowsy,  and  if  a change  of 
the  hour  does  not  mitigate  or  alter  these 
symptoms  of  depression,  he  must  give  up  the 


cold,  and  r&sort  to  the  tepid  bath,  until  the- 
vigour  of  his  constitution  is  in  some  degree 
restored.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  bathe 
after  a full  meal,  or  when  exhausted  by  great 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  especially  sO' 
when  heated  by  running  or  other  exercise  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  well  to  immerse 
the  body  when  it  is  in  a chilled  state,  in 
this  case  reaction  is  doubtful,  and  the  con- 
sequences may  be  bad.  Even  in  cold  cli- 
mates, a plunge  into  iej'  water  may  be  taken 
with  safetj'  bj'  those  in  full  health  and 
vigour ; it  will  not  have  so  depressing  an 
effect  upon  the  system  as  remaining  long  in 
a bath  of  a higher  temperature,  especially  if 
friction  with  some  coarse  material  be  used 
directly  after — this  should  always  be  done 
after  a cold  bath. 

^Marine  water  is  undoubtedly  better  for 
the  bather  than  fresh,  it  exerts  a more  tonic 
influence,  and  its  teni])erature  is  always 
more  agreeabhu  The  proper  bathing  season 
in  this  country  is  from  the  beginning  of 
.Tunc  to  the  end  of  September;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  then  ranges  from  55°  to 
70°  Eahrenheit.  When  it  is  colder  than 
this,  should  bathing  be  ordered  for  medici- 
nal or  other  purposes,  resort  should  be 
had  to 

The  Tepid  Bath,  which  should  be  of  a 
temperature  v.arying  from  85°  to  94°,  about 
88°  or  90°  being  the  most  con\  enieut  and 
agreeable  standard.  This  relaxes  and  puri- 
fies the  .skin,  and  promotes  insensible  perspi- 
ration, and  is  most  generally  applicable  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness  and  comfort;  it  is 
very  sootluug  and  salutary  in  irritable  states 
of  the  system,  when  the  skin  is  dry  or  chafed, 
after  a journey,  or  any  other  fatiguing  exer- 
cises ; imt,  like  the  cold  bath,  it  should  not 
be  taken  witli  a full  stomach.  As  a remedial 
agent,  it  is  good]  in  ardent  fever,  where  the 
tcmpcratm-c  is  a little  above  that  of  health ; 
in  diseases  of  the  skin  it  often  produces  a 
Sidutaiy  reaction ; it  is  useful  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  gout  during  the  attack ; also 
in  headaches,  colds,  inflammation  about  the 
h(>ad  and  throat.  It  has  also  been  employed 
with  good  effect  in  obstructions  of  females 
(see  Kaimorrhorjid) . 

The  Warm  or  Hot  Bath  is  understood  tc 
range  from  93°  to  100°  E.ahr.,  the  standard 
temperature  being  about  96°,  It  ought  t( 
be  employed  as  a remedial  .agent  onh',  being 
too  enervating  for  other  purposes ; to  promote 
reaction  in  \ arious  stages  of  coma  or  col- 
lapse ; to  allay  fever,  v hether  s])asmodic  oi 
inflammatory,  soothe  convulsive  action,  or  t( 
cause  fainting  when  it  is  desirable  to  rela> 
the  tension  of  muscles  and  sinews  for  th( 
reduction  of  dislocations,  opening  of  con- 
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strictcd  passages,  or  other  pui'poses.  The  hot 
bath  has  a peculiar  tendency  to  allay  local 
or  general  irritation,  and  produce  sleep ; in 
complaints  of  the  kidneys  and  loins,  and  in 
pufly  swellings  of  the  legs  it  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage ; it  is  applicable  to  weak 
and  irritable  constitutions  which  could  not 
support  the  shock  of  cold  immersions. 

The  Shower  Bath  is  a modern  invention ; 
its  construction  is  very  simple : a roseiwoir 
at  the  top,  perforated  with  small  holes,  with 
a plate  of  metal  beneath,  which  can  be  with- 
drawn by  means  of  a cord  by  the  person 
inside,  on  whom  the  tluid  falls  through  the 
perforations  like  a gentle  shower.  'I’his 
receptacle  is  supported  by  three  or  four  slight 


pillars  or  stems,  which  form  the  framework 
of  the  bath,  and  a support  for  the  drapery 
falling  down  and  enclosing  all  like  the 
covering  of  a tent ; within  this,  on  a seat, 
y^itb  his  feet  in  a pan  or  tub  that  receives 
the  descending  fluid,  sits  the  patient.  The 
above  cut  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  a shower  bath, 
and  who  desire  to  realize  more  fully  than  a 


verbal  description  may  enable  them  to  do 
the  nature  of  the  invention. 

This  is  a valuable  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  various  affections,  and  is  available  for 
many  eases  to  which  the  general  cold  baths 
would  not  be  applied.  Its  especial  ad- 
vantages are,  first,  that  the  contact  of  the 
waiter,  instead  of  being  sudden  and  mo- 
mentaiy,  may  be  gradual  and  prolonged  at 
pleasure ; second,  the  first  shock  of  the  water 
falls,  as  it  always  should  do,  on  the  head  and 
breast,  without  exposing  those  parts  to  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  contact  w’ith 
hard  substances,  to  which  they  are  liable  if 
the  bather  plunges  so  as  to  immerse  them 
fii'st.  'These  baths  arc  becoming  very  com- 
mon in  well-appointed  houses ; they  may  be 
used  for  fresh  or  salt  waters,  cold  or'te])id,  as 
required.  'They  are  by  no  means  expensive ; 
a small  portable  hand-machine  of  the  kind 
for  children  has  recently  been  introduced. 

Shower  baths  have  been  lately  used  with 
gooil  etfect  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ; the 
most  violent  patient  has  been  subdued  by 
their  sudden  shock,  and  then  tranquillized  by 
their  soothing  influence ; when  thus  quieted 
he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bath,  dried 
rapidly,  and  put  into  a warm  bed ; calm 
sleep  will  generally  follow ; the  application 
of  this  remedy  should  not  be  made  again 
until  symptoms  of  violence  occur.  Poor 
persons  may  make  a rude,  but  otTectual 
machine  of  this  kind  by  suspending  an  old 
saucepan,  with  a hole  in  the  bottom,  to  some 
holdfast  in  the  ceiling ; put  a plug  in  the 
hole,  with  a piece  of  string  attached,  place 
a tub  beneath,  get  into  it,  take  hold  of  the 
string  and  pull  out  the  plug,  and  down  will 
pour  the  fluid  upon  the  head  and  shoulders. 
pa,ssing  frotn  them  all  over  the  body.  For 
purposes  of  decency,  it  is  easy  to  attach  an 
old  sheet  round  the  outside  of  the  saucepan, 
and  keep  it  out  by  means  of  a hoop  or  othei- 
contrivance.  'Thus  every  cottage  may  have 
its  bath-room. 

The  Vapour  and'  Hot-air  Bathe  are 
useful  for  a variety  of  purposes ; in  paroxysms 
of  gout,  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, 
various  skin  diseases,  ulcers,  lumbago,  and 
sciatica,  they  are  applied  with  advantage; 
they  are  gr-eat  promoters  of  perspiration,  and 
have  a tendency  to  relax  the  system.  'They 
have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  chil- 
blains, cramps,  leprosy,  yaws,  female  ob- 
stimctions,  dropsy.  The  forms  of  application 
are  various ; a very  simple  one,  iis  good  as 
anj-,  may  be  extemporized  thus  : — IMace  on 
a fare,  near  which  the  patient  can  sit  or  lie, 
a small  kettle  of  w'ater,  with  a piece  of 
metal  tubing  attached  to  the  spout,  the 
other  end  being  conveyed  beneath  the 
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blanket,  or  oil-cloth,  in  Avhich  the  patient 
is  enveloped ; through  this,  when  the  water 
boils,  the  steam  will  i>ass,  and  spread  itself 
under  the  coverlet.  Another  method  is  to 
place  a vessel  of  boiling  water  beneath  the 
coverings  of  the  patient,  and  keep  up  the 
supplj'  of  steam  by  putting  into  it  hot 
stones,  or  pieces  of  metal.  Those  who  can 
afford  the  expense,  may  obtain  more  com- 
plex and  perfect  apparatus  of  various  kinds 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Medicated  Baths  are  those  in  which 
the  water  is  impregnatetl  with  certain 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  sometimes  animal, 
substances.  Thus  we  have  Sulphur,  Chlo- 
rine, and  Iron  Hatlis,  Aromatic,  and  Milk 
Baths ; w'hich,  if  properly  ju'ciiared  and 
ai)plied,  may  be  productive  of  very  bene 
filial  effects.  The  Aromatic  Vapour  Bath 
is  prepared  by  passing  the  A'apour  of  boiling 
water  through  aromatic  plants,  from  Avhich 
the  active  principles  are  thus  carried  off.  A 
good  Alhaline  Bath  may  be  prepared  thus  . 
— Subcarbonate  of  Potash  8 ounces;  hot 
water  about  20  gallons ; employed  as  a re- 
vulsent  in  chilblains  and  sanguineous  con- 
gestions. For  a 

Sinapized  Foot  Bath,  add  4 ounces  of 
Flour  of  Mustard  to  the  aboA'e  quantity  of 
Avatcr ; to  determine  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  thus  relieve  the  head.  This 
should  not  be  used  too  hot.  The  Mercurial 
Bath,  employed  in  A^enereal  affections, 
is  formed  of  Bi-Chlorido  of  klorcury, 
from  2 drachms  to  an  ounce  to  a gallon  of 
water.  The  Hand  Bath,  or  Manulium, 
is  prepared  Avith  Mustard,  or  Carbonate  of 
Soda  ; sometimes  Avith  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
They  are  used  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
strong  determination  of  blood  to  tlie  chest, 
and  more  in  Freucli  than  English  practice. 
The  Autimonial  Bath  is  composed  of  Tar- 
trate of  Potash  and  Antimony,  of  each  from 
4 to  8 drachms,  and  20  gallons  of  AV'ater. 
The  Aromatic  Liquid  Bath  is  made  by 
boiling  a quantity  of  aromatic  herbs,  such 
as  Lavender,  I\Iint,  Pennyroyal,  llosemary, 
in  a quantity  of  Avater,  and  then  adding  the 
decoction  to  the  Avater  in  Avhich  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bathe.  The  Astringent  Bath  is 
about  half-a- pound  of  Alum  to  20  gallons  of 
Avater.  The  Bran  Bath,  good  as  an  emollient 
in  severe  colds,  may  he  made  by  pouring 
boiling  Avater  upon  4 pounds  of  Bran, 
making  up  the  quantity  to  20  gallons ; if 
for  the  feet,  for  Avhich  it  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication, of  course,  much  less  Avill  do.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  90'^.  The 
Jlcmloch  Bath,  useful  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases, is  made  thus  2 ounces  of  dried 
Hemlock ; boiling  Avater  a gallon ; let  it 


stand  for  several  hours,  then  strain,  and 
bathe  the  part  affected  at  a temperature  of 
90“.  The  Nitro- Muriatic  Bath,  useful  in 
liver  complaints,  and  Avhere  tlmro  are  gall 
stones,  is  1 pound  of  Nitric  Acid  and  1 pound 
and  a lialf  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  to  49 
gallons  of  Avater;  immerse  the  patient  for; 
a (juarter  of  an  hour  once  a day ; this  may 
be  continued  for  a fortnight  or  three  Aveeks. 
Tlic  Sulphurated  Bath,  useful  in  cases  of 
itch  and  other  skin  diseases,  is  made  by 
dissolving  4 ounces  of  Sul])huret  of  Potash 
in  a pint  of  Avater,  and  adding  this  solution 
to  the  requisite  quantity  for  immersing  the 
Avhole  person.  IVhere  sea  Avater  cannot  be 
obtained,  a composition  for  the  Sea  Water 
Bath  may  be  made  as  folloAi's  — For  each 
gallon  of  water  add  Common  Salt  3 ounces 
and  a half ; Sulphate  of  Soda,  commonly 
called  Glauber  Salt,  1 ounce  and  a half; 
Chloride  of  Calcium  half  an  ounce ; Chloride 
of  Magnesia  11-  ounce. 

In  bathing  children,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  poAver  of  produciiig  heat  in 
Avarm-blooded  animals  is  at  its  minimum  at 
birth,  and  increases  successively  to  adult 
age ; hence,  the  Avater  that  feels  but  cool  to 
the  nurse’s  hand,  may  be  absolutely  cold  to 
an  infant.  Some  persons  are  fond  of  Avhat 
they  call  hardening  their  children,  by 
plunging  them  into  cold  Avatcr  in  the 
Avinter;  but  this  is  a pernicious  practice, 
and  often  produces  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
of^  the  digestiA^e  organs.  Scrofula,  or 
JVatcr  on  the  Brain  (Aiduch  see). 

The  Douche  Bath  may  be  either  as- 
cending or  descending ; in  the  fonuer  cq|c 
the  stream  of  cold  Avatcr  is  projected  into 
the  rectum,  or  vagina,  by  means  of  a metal 
tube,  called  a Canalus,  (Avhich  see).  Tliis 
is  used  in  obstinate  constipations,  ieucorrha>a 
fcnd  clu’onic  affections  of  the  uterus.  The 
descending  mode  of  applicatio]!  is  simply 
pouring  a stream  of  Avater  from  a vessel 
Avith  a spout  or  nose,  considerably  elevated, , 
on  the  part  Avliich  it  is  desirable  to  stimu- 
late ; a small  Avater-pot  Avith  the  rose  off 
is  as  good  a A'cssel  as  can  be  employed,  or  a 
common  jug  Avill  do.  The  ])erson  pouiing  the 
stream  should  stand  in  a chair,  and  let  it 
come  gently  and  steadily  doAvn  on  the  Aveak 
member,  a sprained  Avrist,  or  a leg  or  an  arm 
Avhich  has  been  fractured  or  dislocated.  In 
some  of  the  bathing  establishments  on  the 
Continent,  the  Douche  is  much  employed, 
the  stream  being  of  gieat  force  and  volume ; 
Avith  us  it  has  not  come  into  A'ery  general 
use. 

Tliat  which  is  commonly  called  Cold 
Affusion,  viz.,  the  pouring  of  a stream  of 
Avater  on  the  head,  Avhen  it  is  desirable  to 
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ake  a sudden  and  powerful  impression  upon 
e system,  is  but  a moditicution  of  the 
ouctie ; this  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
isoning  by  Opium,  and  other  narcotics,  as 
idl  iis  by  Prussic  Acid,  or  the  torpor 
■ising  from  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of 
larcoal,  and  in  hysteric  Epilepsy,  Lock- 
w,  frc. ; also  in  intiammatoiy  atfections 
the  brain  it  is  applied  with  benctit,  even 
children.  The  water  should  be  poured 
i the  head  held  sideways  over  a tub  or 
.n,  from  a height  of  several  feet ; if  the 
tient  is  in  bed,  the  head  can  be  projected 
om  the  side  of  it ; a large  sponge,  filled 
ith  water,  and  squec/ed  from  some  height 
i the  head,  will  be  sufficient  for  children  : 
om  1 to  2 minutes  should  be  the  period  of 
,e  application.  Bee  A fusion. 

The  Wet  t^Jicet  Bath  is  formed  by  en- 
•lopiug  the  patient  in  a sheet  which  has 
^en  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  then 
rung  out ; over  this  covering  blankets  are 
eaped,  and  a copious  perspiration  is  the 
suit.  This,  as  well  as  the'  Douche  enters 
.rgely  into  the  treatment  of  patients  at 
.droputhic  establishments.  Sec  llydro- 
ithif. 

With  regard  to  shape  and  c^apacifij,  baths 
try  greatly,  those  chiefly  in  use  for  house- 
)ld  purposes  are  the  Slipper  Bath,  so  called 


ti  accoimt  of  its  fonn,  in  which  the  whole 
erson  up  to  the  neck  can  be  immersed ; the 
lip  Bath,  and  the  Foot  and  Leg  Bath, — 
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These  should  be  of  stout  metal,  and  well 
soldered  and  rivetted  together.  Every 
house  should  be  provided  with  one,  if  not 


more  of  them,  and  every  parish  ccrtainly 
should  bo  provided  with  its  moveable 
Slipper  Bath,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

There  should  also  be  a public  Plunging 
and  Swimming  Bath,  with  the  requisite  ae- 
comnrodations  for  Tepid  and  Hot  Baths,  to 
which  the  poorer  classes  might  resort.  We 
all  know  how  intimately  health  and  clean- 
liness are  connected,  and  as  a sanatory  pre- 
caution merely,  it  would  be  cvell  to  afford 
every  facility  and  inducement  for  these 


classes  to  wash  and  bathe  frequently.  There 
would  be  less  danger  from  epidemic’diseases, 
which,  commencing  with  them,  frequently 
spread  through  the  wiiole  community,  if 
the  bath  and  the  tow'cl  were  in  greater 
reqidsitiou  among  them.  See  Ablution. 

Batteii  PuDDt.xo.  This  is  a light  and 
nutritious  food  for  children  and  invalids ; 
it  should  be  made  as  follows: — Beat  up 
three  eggs  in  a basin  with  a pinch  of  salt, 
add  4 ounces  of  flour,  and  mi.v  the  whole 
into  a smooth  batter,  adding  by  degrees  k 
a pint  of  milk ; put  it  into  an  earthen 
mould,  or  basin,  well  buttered,  tie  it  lightly 
over  with  a i)udding-cloth,  place  it  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  about 
an  hour ; or  else  put  it  into  a well-buttered 
dish,  place  it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  bake 
three-quartei's  of  an  hour ; loaf  sugar,  with 
a little  ginger  and  nutmeg,  will  make  it 
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more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  ami  in  this 
way  it  will  be  more  wholesome,  than  with 
I'urrants  or  raisins,  which  are  often  added 
to  it. 

Batter  jjudding  may  bo  made  without  eggs, 
by  mixing  G spoonsful  of  flour  with  a quart 
of  milk,  rubbing  it  down  first  with  a small 
<]uantity,  and,  when  smooth,  adding  the  re- 
mainder, with  a tcaspoonful  of  salt,  2 of  pow- 
dered ginger,  and  2 of  Tincture  of  Saflron  ; 
mix  well,  and  boil  or  bake  for  an  hour. 
Sugar  may  be  put  instead  of  salt,  and  a few 
currants ; but  it  is  perhaps  best  without  the 
latter.  See  Diet,  Food. 

Ba'ctley’s  GkeexSexxa  PownEii.  This 
was  at  one  time  a favourite  nostrum  ; it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  senna  leaves  heated 
mitil  they  became  j ellow,  and  then  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal.  See  Senna. 

Bdelea  (Greek  Ididlo.,  to  seek).  A horse- 
leech, or  large  kind  of  leech  found  in  this 


country,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  use 
fonnedical  purposes.  See  Mirndincx,  T.eeehcs. 

Bay  Lea\-es  axe  Beiikies.  'Ihis  jdaut  is 
ilio  Laurel  of  antiquitv,  and  tlie  Laurns 
nohilis  of  Linmeus;  it  belongs  to  tlie  natu- 
ral order  Lanrucc(c ; its  lea  ves  are  inueh 
used  for  flavouring  custards,  A'c.,  on  ac- 
fountof  the  prussic  acid  which  they  con- 
tain, which  is,  however,  not  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  be  injurious,  when  mixed  with 
other  ingi’edients.  Both  the  leaves  and 
berries  contain  an  aromatic  and  stimulant 
oil,  and  they  were  employed  hy  the  old  her- 
balists to  relieve  flatulency ; they  arc  now 
seldom  or  ever  used  internally,  but  some- 


times externally,  as  a discutieut  and  stimi 
laiit  fomentation.  The  oil  extracted  fro 


them  is  also  made  into  a luiiment;  it 
known  iir  commerce  as  Laurel  Oil  (wh  5 
see). 

Bay  Sai.t.  It  is  a popular  fallacy  t:  • 
this  large-gniined,  and  generally  dirtjq  k:  , 
of  salt  is  a better  ju'esen  ative  of  meat  tl 
the  finer  and  more  common  sorts,  over  xvhi 
if  it  has  any  advantage,  it  arises  from  i 
dissolving  more  slowly  when  rubbed  in.  ! . 
^Iniisepfics,  Salt. 

Bear’s  Grease.  The  much  eulogh  t 
fat  of  the  bear  i»ossesscs  little  or  no  advi  i 
tage  over  several  kinds  of  animal  fat, 
though  it  is  thought  in  a special  mannei  i 
promote  the  growth  and  glossiness  of  i 
human  hair.  That  which  is  sold  in  1 i 
I country  under  the  name  of  Bear’s  Grease  i 
in  reality  a preparation  which  is  thus  cc  ij 
pounded  ; — melt  3 ounces  of  Hog’s  Lard,  i 
i an  ounce  of  Spermaceti  in  J a pint  of 
of  Sweet  Almonds,  stir  togctlicr,  and  wl 
nearly  cold,  add  a few  drops  of  Essence  li 
Burgamot,  or  of  any  other  perfume ; k ■ 
stirring  until  tpiite  cold,  then  ])ut  into  e T 
cream  pots,  and  keep  closely  covered.  I 
Hair. 

Bervrxxa.  An  alkaloid  derived  from  , I 
bark  of  the  Green-heart  Tree,  Xectana  » 
Jtodaci,  of  the  natural  order  rosaccee  ; j i 
pertics  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  Sulphal  J 
the  only  fonn  generally  employed ; ma)  * 
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\ eu  ill  2 gniin  clones  twice  a day,  as  a tonic  ^ 
ordinary  cases  of  debility ; in  inter-  ; 
ittent  levers  from  10  to  12  grains  arc  i 
yen,  and  sometimes  Id  grains  during  the 
termissions  ; it  ma}'  be  in  pills  with  Con-  i 
xtion  of  Roses,  or  mixtui'cs  with  dilute  ' 
ilphurie  Acid,  and  a little  Tincture  of : 
?ntian  or  Aurantia.  I 

Bed.  In  our  present  higlily  civilized , 
ate,  we  spend  so  large  a ])ortion  of  our  time  ^ 
bed  (about  one  third),  even  when  in  ! 
ealth,  that  it  of  great  importance  for  us  to 
iderstand  what  is  the  best  form,  and  mate- 
al,  and  condition,  of  this  place  of  repose; 
id  the  Family  Doctor  would  but  ill  perform 
^ duty  were  he  to  omit  lay  ing  down  a few 
natory  rules  in  relation  thereto.  AVc  have 
ready  spoken  at  some  length  (see  ^lir) 
lout  Bed  Ruomx,  and  shall  probably  have 
lorc  to  say  on  this  head,  when  we  come  to 
ickness,  and  Ventilotioji,  at  present  it  will 
-■  sufficient  to  observe  that,  for  healthy  per- 
ms, it  is  unadvusable  to  burn  a lire  or  gas 
ght  during  the  night ; the  former,  while  it 
urns  briskly,  promotes  ventilation,  by  caus- 
ig  a current  up  the  chimney  ; but  very 
immonly,  towards  inoniing,  it  sinks  low, 
lid  has  not  sufficient  power  to  cause  a 
raught,  .and  is  only  a consumer  of  oxygen 
nd  a liberator  of  carbonic  acid  ; such  also  is 
le  gas  burner,  unless  there  be  a tube  over 
: running  into  the  chimney,  and  carrying 
d'  the  noxious  fumes,  ^lost  persons  ex- 
erience  a sense  of  insecurity  when  they  re-  j 
ire  to  rest  with  the  bed-room  door  open,  yet ' 
his  is  the  safest  condition  in  which  to  sleep  ^ 
s far  as  the  health  is  concerned  ; the  air  is  ^ 
hen  constantly  undergoing  a change,  and 
ocs  not  become  vitiated,  as  in  a confined 
pace,  where  one  or  more  persons,  by  breath- 
■ig,  are  abstracting  its  vital  principle.  A 
iglit  chain  bolt  will  answer  the  purpose  of  | 
ecurity,  and  enable  the  door  to  be  kejit 
jar;  or  if  this  is  objected  to,  the  upper 
■annels  may  have  perforated  zinc  plates  let 
iito  them,"  or  some  other  contriv.ancc,  by 
rhicli  open  spaces  can  bo  left ; this  is  somc- 
imes  done  with  bed-room  windows,  and  it 
nay  be  so  managed,  that  the  opening.s  can 
>e  closed  at  pleasure.  For  the  rest,  have  as 
ew  obstructions  to  the  'free  passage  of  air 
is  may  be  ; bed-rooms  arc  far  too  much  cn- 
■iimbercd  by  bed  and  window  curtains,  and 
ither  drapery ; if  people  knew  the  inesti- 
nable  value  of  a pure  and  frequently  changed 
itmosphere,  they  would  not  wrap  and  enclose 
hemsclves  as  they  do,  shutting  out  their 
lost  friend,  oxvgeii,  and  in  their  deadliest 
memy,  carbonic  acid.  Alwaj’s  let  beds  be 
dripped  directly  they  arc  vacated,  and  the 
■ lothcs  thrown  riuht  otl';  unhealthy  excre- 


tions arc  given  oil'  by  all  animal  bodies  in  a 
heated  state,  and  these  must  bo  dissipatwl 
as  soon  as  possible,  therefore  open  the 
window,  and  let  the  fre.sli  breeze  sweep 
through  the  room.  Hemove  slops  and  dirty 
linen  the  first  opportunity,  and  sweep  out 
freipiently,  scattering  tea  leaves  to  keep  the 
dust  from  flying ; do  not  wet  the  floor  in 
damp  weather,  but  when  it  is  tine  and  dn-, 
this  should  occasionally  be  done,  early  in 
the  morning,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  dry 
by  night. 

Beds  arc  made  of  a stout  material 
[Called  “tick,"  and  stuffed  with  fcathcirs 
I or  wool,  or  woollen  shreds ; in  the  lat- 
I ter  case  they  are  called  “flock"  beds. 

1 Mdttrasses  are  more  tightly  stuffed  than 
( beds,  with  hair  or  woollen  nuateriul ; they 
! arc  (luiltcd,  and  this  and  the  broad  dis- 
tinct borders  are  obvious  distinctions.  J‘al- 
linssvs  are  in  shape  and  appearance  like 
I the  last  kind  of  bed ; they  arc  commonly 
' stuffed  with  straw,  and  are  placed  on  the 
! bedstead  as  a foundation  for  the  mattress  or 
bed.  Children  should  never  sleep  upon 
j feather  beds,  they  arc  too  soft  and  luxurious ; 

I the  body  sinks  into  them,  and  becomes,  as 
I it  were,  buried  and  surrounded  by  the  yield- 
; ing  material.  Perspiration,  always  profuse 
in  the  young,  is  promoted  to  a w'eakening 
extent,  and  the  breathing  too  much  con- 
fined. Hair,  or  cotton,  or  wool  mattresses, 
arc  the  best  for  juvenile  sleepers,  and  in- 
deed for  all  whose  vital  energies  are  not 
imiiaired  by  age  or  disca.se;  although  the 
feather  bod,  being  the  softest  .and  most 
comfortable,  is,  and  will  be,  almost  uni- 
icrsally  used  bj-  those  who  can  afford  the 
luxury. 

][>jdf<isiatie  or  Jl'n/er  Beds,  have  lately 
come  into  use,  chiefly  for  the  sick;  and, 
adapting  themselves,  "as  they  readily  do,  to 
the  shape  of  the  body,  they  do  not  cause 
the  distressing  sores,  which  those  long 
confined  to  a recumbent  position  frccpacntly 
contract.  The  introduction  of  vuleaniscll 
India  rubber  into  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles of  utility,  has  rendered  many  contrii  - 
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iinces  for  tlie  relief  of  the  sick  aud  suffei’ing 
])ossible ; thus  we  have  clastic,  and  sin-ing 
cushions,  couches,  and  beds.  Tlie  following 
cut  represents  one  of  these  contrivances, — an 
air  or  water  cushion,  of  waterproof  ma- 
terial, wliich  may  be  ada2)tcd  to  any  eleva- 
tion, for  sitting  or  lying  on,  so  that  the 
2)atient  may  be  relieved  by  a change  of  po- 
.sition,  without  the  necessity  for  a removal 
to  another  resting  place. 

On  page  87,  we  have  a representation 
of  an  Invalid  Mattress,  or  Hydrostatic  lied, 
which  can  be  placed  on  any  ordinaiy  bed- 
stead, couch,  or  sofa  frame. 


There  are  several  makers  of  these  ex- 
tremely useful  inventions  in  London;  among 
the  principal  are  Mr.  Hooper,  of  7,  Pall 
Jilall  East ; Messrs.  Edmiston  and  Son, 
G7,  Sh’and;  IMessrs.  Matthews  and  Son 
(late  ilackintosh),  58,  Charing  Cross ; 
IVlcssrs.  T.  Watts  and  Co.,  466,  Oxford 
Street,  West ; Messrs.  Spencer  and  Co.,  116, 
Ecnchurch  Street.  The  latter  have  I’C- 
cently  introduced  the  Adjmting  Beds  for 
Invalids.,  a veiy  simple  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance, by  wliich  those  afflicted  by  bed 
sores  may  bo  easily  relieved  of  any  pressure 
on  the  tender  parts,  and  bj’  which  also  the 
bed  pan  may  be  introduced  beneath  the  pa- 
tient without  the  necessity  for  any  alteration 
of  place  or  position. 

To  keep  a patient  in  a sitting  2>osition  in 
bed,  an  ordinary  light  chair  turned  U2>side 
down  and  guarded  with  pillows,  answers 
very  well,  in  the  absence  of  a more  elabo- 
rate contrivance. 

Bed  Sores.  Emaiuatcd  persons  who 
liave  long  been  confined  to  bed,  often  sufl'er 
greatly  from  ulcers  on  the  projecting  parts, 
where"  the  bones  are  unnaturally  sharp  from 
the  absence  of  the  fat  which  usually  co\  crs 
them : in  sucli,  the  vital  powers  are  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  little  or  no  lysistance  is 
ofl’ered  to  the  destructive  action  of  the 


.sloughing  process,  which  results  from 
friction  and  excoriation  of  the  parts, 
may  generally  be  known  when  this  proc 
is  about  commencing,  by  a slight  intiami: 
tory  suffusion  of  the  skin,  and  sorenese- 
the  ]Darts,  and  precautionary  means  sho 
be  iramediatel)'  taken.  The  best  appli.i 
tion  to  try  first  is  Collodion,  bru.shed  ligh 
over  the  inflamed  surface,  and  this  may 
done  even  if  the  cuticle  is  removed ; 
causes  a little  smarting  for  a few  minul 
but  afterwai'ds  affords  effectual  rel 
Bathing  the  skin  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
flamed,  with  hot  brandy  and  water,  or 
water  with  a little  Tincture  of  Arni 
mixed  in  it,  in  the  proportion  of  abou 
tea  spoonful  to  a pint,  and  afterwards  d 
ing  the  parts,  and  dusting  them  with  Star 
Wolet  I'owdcr,  or  Fullers’  Earth. 

One  of  the  Water  or  Air  Beds  alrei 
spoken  of  should  at  once  be  procured ; f 
if,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  sores  \ 
come,  they  must  be  treated  as  Ulcers  (wh 
sec). 

Beee.  This  is  the  most  strongly  nul 
tious  of  all  the  kinds  of  animal  tlesh  co 
monly  eaten,  but  it  is  more  difficult' 
digestion  than  mutton,  and  is  theref' 
seldom  recommended  for  invalids,  exC' 
in  the  form  of 

Beer  Te.x,  which  is  a very  import: 
article  in  the  dietaiy  of  the  sick.  In  ' 
last  stages  of  fever,  or  any  other  disC' 
which  results  in  extreme  exhaustion,  t' 
is,  perhaps,  the  fonn  of  nourishment  wh . 
is  best  adapted  to  proiluce  a reaction  in  ' 
system,  by  the  stimulus  and  support  wh 
it  affords.  Beef  tea  is  commonly  made 
weak ; the  following  is  the  fonn  of  prepa 
tion  recommended  by  the  great  chem 
Liebig : — Take  a pound  of  lean  beef,  p. 
out  all  the  fat  and  bone,  if  an_\',  chop  snn 
or  mince,  and  mix  it  with  its  own  weij 
of  cold  water,  which  slowl^'^  heat  until 
reaches  the  boiling  point,  at  which  keep 
for  a minute  or  two  ; then  strain  through 
coarse  towel;  add  a little  salt,  and  s 
seasoning  which  may  be  desirable.  M’li 
the  exhaustion  is  very  great,  a couple 
tablespoonsful  of  brandy  may  be  added 
the  above  quantity. 

Beer.  See  Ale. 

Bee’s  Wax  (Latin  Cera  fluva,  or  yell 
wax).  Has  been  recommended  by  so 
surgeons  as  an  application  for  old  and  im 
lent  sore  legs  of  working  2'cople  ; the  nu 
is  to  melt  the  wax  and  apply  it  with  a bn  • 
as  cool  as  possible,  short  of  setting.  ]! 
other  uses,  see  Cera,  Wax. 

Beet  Hoot.  There  are  several  species 
plants  of  the  genus  the  succulent  ro 
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ivhich  are  sweet  :nul  nourishing; ; one  of 
most  common  in  this  country  is  the 
•ngel  tvursd,  mucli  used  for  feeding  sheep 
I cattle.  In  France,  the  Beet  is  largely 
tivated  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
ich,  however,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 

10  for  its  sweetening  powers.  The  root 
df  when  boiled  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 
night  be  used  with  advantage  as  a table 
'chible,  but  its  mawkish  flavour  renders 
distasteful  to  most  palates.  The  large 
:culent  leaves  of  one  species  are  eaten  as 
common  vegetable  by  the  agricultural 
'ourers  of  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 

I might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced 
:e.  'The  beautiful  colouring  matter  of 
) root  is  sometimes  used  to  give  a 
h tint  to  certain  pickles,  and  it  would  be 

11  to  substitute  it  for  the  deleterious 
^stances  now'  employed  in  sweets  and 
ifections. 

Bell.vdonxa.  Deadly  Nightshade,  bo- 
lical  name  Atropa  BcUadmma,  natural 
ler  Solanacccc.  This  is  a very  poisonous 
int,  not  uncommon  in  the  hedges  in  some 
rts  of  England;  it  has  a purple,  bell- 
aped  blossom,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
long  pointed  leaves,  grow'iug  on  short 
dks,  generally  in  pairs ; the  stem  is  up- 
ght,  stout,  aiid  rather  hairy,  sometimes 
;ogether  green,  but  oftener  tinted  with 
(1 ; the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  wild 
erries,  of  a dark  purple  colour,  glossy, 
'cet,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste; 
•ncc  they  have  bcou  often  cat  by  children, 
norant  of  their  deleterious  (pialities,  with 
tal  results.  Ikllndonna  means  literally 
ir  lady,  and  was  most  likely  given  to  this 
nut  on  account  of  the  tempting  appearance 
'these  berries ; Atropa  refers  to  its  deadly 
operties,  comiiij;  from  Atropos,  the  ancient 
inic  of  one  of  the  fates,  or  evil  destinies, 
he  Saxons  called  tlie  plant  liancuort.,  or 
urdering  weed.  Raging  and  Furious 
'ightshadc  are  also  old  names  significant 
' its  evil  character.  For  cut,  see  Atropa. 
The  leaves,  roots,  and  berries,  indeed 
verj-  part  of  this  plant  are  powerfully  nar- 
3tic,  and  act  in  some  cases  as  a diaphoretic, 
iurctic,  and  laxative.  Medicinally  it  is 
niployed  to  allcAuate  pain,  great  nervous 
xcitement,  and  sjiasm  ; it  is  also  useful  in 
euraligic  and  convulsive  affections,  as  well 
s in  rheumatism,  dysinenorrhoea,  &c.  In 
owerfully  poisonous*  nature,  however,  ren- 
.ers  great  caution  necessary  in  its  adminis- 
ration,  and  it  should  never,  on  any  account. 
»e  resorted  to  by  unqualified  persons.  Dry- 
1088  and  constnetion  of  the  throat,  dimness 
>f  sight,  and  giddiness,  are  the  symptoms  ot 
lie  necessity  for  its  discontinuance.  The 


following  are  its  officinal  preparations  with 
their  doses : — Pow'dered  leaves,  1 grain,  once 
or  twice  a day,  gradually  increased  to  2 or  1> 
grains,  under  careful  supervision ; the  Pow- 
dered Hoot  is  sometimes,  used,  it  is  thought 
to  be  rather  stronger  ; from  f^th  to  ^th  of  a 
grain  is  the  dose  for  children  ; Extract,  from 
ith  to  rjth  grain  twice  a day,  for  a child 
l-12th  grain  ; Alcoholic  Extract,  from  l-6th 
to  :}th  grain ; Tincture,  from  5 to  20  minims, 
equal  to  from  ^ grain  to  2 grains  of  the  dried 
leaves ; Atropine  and  Sulphate  of  Atropine 
from  l-30th  to  l-6th  of  a grain  ; this  is  the 
active  principle  of  Belladonna,  and  is  seldom 
given  intenially  in  this  country. 

For  external"  use  it  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  Cerate,  Cataplasm,  Linament, 
Lotion,  Oil,  Plaistcr,  Solution,  Ointment. 
The  vapour  of  the  Decoction  is  sometimes 
inhaled  to  relieve  asthma,  and  the  Extract 
is  applied  to  relieve  pain,  and  dilate  the 
pupil  of  the  ej'c.  (See  Nightshade.) 

Belly.  That  part  of  the  human  body 
which  contains  the  bow'cls  or  intestines,  and 
reaches  from  the  breast  to  the  thighs.  See 
Abdmnen. 

Benkdictus  (Latin,  hcnedico  to  bless).  A 
term  applied  to  several  herbs  and  compo- 
sitions, on  account  of  their  supposed  good 
qualities;  thus  we  have  li.  Aqua,  Blessed 
Water,  a compound  of  Lime  water,  and  water 
distilled  from  Thyme ; sometimes  also  ap- 
plied to  an  emetic : R.  Laxnticmn,  Blessed 
Laxative,  composed  of  Ilhubarb  and  Senna  ; 
sometimes  Lenativc  Electuary,  or  Confection, 
of  Senna,  (which  see.)  i>.  Vinmn,  lllessed 
Wine,  meaning  Antimonial  wine,  (which 
see.) 

Bexzoix.  Gum  Benjamin,  as  Benzoin  i& 
commonly  called,  is  the  balsamic  resin  ot 
the  Styrax-  Benzoin,  natural  order  Sty)-aeew. 
It  is  a good  stimulant  and  expectorant;  and, 
w'hen  burned,  its  vapour  is  deodorant,  and 
antiseptic;  it  is  therefore  useful  in  sick 
rooms  and  hospitals.  When  sublimed  by 
heat,  it  yields  the  Jknzoic  Acid  already  de- 
scribed (see  Acids) ; this,  as  well  as  the 
gum  itself,  is  diuretic  and  useful  in  calculous 
disorders,  especially  where  there  arc  phos- 
phatic  deposits  ; its  combinations  with  Am- 
monia, Potash,  and  Soda,  called  Benzoates 
of  these  alkalies,  are  more  decidedly  diuretic, 
and  useful  in  dropsy  and  gouty  concretions, 
&c.  'They  may  be  readily  prej)ared  by 
adding  Benqoic  Acid  to  the  alkalies.  Ben- 
zoin mixed  with  ointment  prevents  rancidity; 
its  vapour  is  thought  to  be  good  in  hooping- 
cough  ; it  is  a common  ingredient  in  cos- 
metic washes,  and  makes  a good  balsamic 
tincture  for  wounds  and  cuts.  The  Com- 
pound Tincture,  under  its  popular  name  of 
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Friar's  Balsam,  lias  lou«:  been  employeil  as 
a styptic  and  healing  application  ; a”  jiiece 
of  lint  or  soft  rag  dipped  into  it  and  wrapped 
I'ound  a cut  finger,  althougli  it  will  cause 
smarting  at  first,  will  commonly  stay  the 
lisemorrliage,  and  effect  a cure  without  tlie 


necessity  for  another  dressing,  unless  the 
wound  DC  very  severe ; it  is  also  good  for 
distressing  coughs,  the  dose  being  from  30 
drops  to  a drachm  on  lump  sugar,  or  in 
mucilage ; the  dose  of  Benzoin  is  from  3 to 
10  grains. 

Berihem  or  Bakbiers.  This  is  a disease 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  the 
iBaracteristics  of  which,  according  to  l)r. 
Mason  Good,  arc  “ Spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  limbs,  impeded  locomotion,  often 
shooting  to  the  chest,  and  obstructing  the 
respiration  and  the  voice,  trembling  of  the 
extremities,  painful  stupors,  and  general 
mdematous  swelling.”  The  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  this  disease  appears  to  be  Mercury 
administered  in  tolerablv  strong  doses. 

Beulah  W.\ters.  These  are  the  waters 
of  the  Beulah  Spa,  a medicated  .spring, 
dtuated  near  Norwood,  in  Sun-cy,  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  scenery,  and  very 
near  to  the  world-famed  Crystal  Palace; 
tbeii-  qualities  are  those  of  a carbonated 
saline  aperient,  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
Cheltenham  waters,  as  the  following  result 
of  chemictil  analysis  will  show  : — One  pint 
contains  02  grains  of  Epsom  Salts,  18  grains 


of  Common  Salt,  20  grains  of  other  sa.. 
matter,  and  8 culnc  iirclies  of  Carbonic  A 
See  Mineral  Heaters. 

BE^^•;uAfjEs.  With  these  we  have  noth 
to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  they  concern 
sick  room  and  tlie  nui'sery.  Beverages - 
the  sick  may  be  classed  under  one  or  ot 
of  the  following  heads ; Aperients,  Diluei 
Febrifuges,  Bestoratives,  Stimulants,  ; 
Tonics.  In  the  first  class  we  must  pi . 
iSeidliiz  Toxeders  and  sc\  eral  of  the  Mini  - 
WaUrs  (which  see).  The  former  may 
prepared  b}"  first  putting  into  a tumo. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  1 scru])lc,  Potassio  T 
trate  of  Soda,  or  as  it  is  .sometimes  call 
Rochelle  Salts,  1 or  2 drachms,  pour 
water,  mix,  and  dissolve,  then  add  lo  gra 
of  Tartaric  or  Citric  Acid,  and  drink  wl 
in  a state  of  eftervescence.  A little  of 
Powder  or  Tincture  of  Ginger  juay  be  adc  > 
to  prevent  griping,  and  sugar  to  render  i 
draught  more  palatable.  It  is  good  to  tf 
this  early  in  the  moniing,  after  a blue  |i 
at  night,  for  functional  derangement 
the  Liver  (which  see). 

With  the  above  proportions  of  Soda  a . 
Acid  various  effervescing  diinks  may 
made,  which  are  very  pleasant  and  refree- 
ing  to  invalids,  especially  in  hot  weathC' 
thus  for  Soda  Water,  it  would  be  simj 
those  ingredients  ; tov Fotafsh  Water,  rati’ 
more  diuretic,  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  instC’ 
of  the  Soda ; for  Lemonade,  the  Soda  a: 
Acid,  Avith  a few  drops  of  Essence 
Lemon,  or  a littleLemon  juice ; for  Orang 
ade,  the  same,  Avith  Orange  juice  to  fiavoi 
or  better  still,  Syrup  of  Orange,  to  gi 
SAveetness  as  Avell ; for  Ginger  Beer  the  sai 
tAvo  ingredients,  Avith  a little  Powder 
Tincture  of  Ginger.  Powders  for  the  pr 
paration  of  all  these  Beverages  may 
obtained  of  anj'  druggist,  and  most  of  the 
may,  also,  be  purchased  in  bottles  prepare 
by  Inachinery,  Avhich  confines  the  Carbon . 
Acid  gas  in  the  liquid  until  the  bottle 
opened,  Avhen  its  eftorts  to  escape  causes  tl  | 
sparkling  effervescence  which  renders  tl  ’j 
drink  so  refreshing ; a portion  of  it  is  swa  I 
lowed,  and  by  causing  eructation  relievi  < 
fiatulenc}’,  especially  Avhen  combined  Avit  1 
Ginger  or  other  aromatic  spice.  Hand  j 
little  portable  machines  for  the  preparatio  I 
of  effervescing  drinks  may  noAv  he  pui  i; 
chased,  they  are  inexpensive  and  very  usefi:  )■ 
in  a family. 

There  is  also  a clever  contrivance,  b ij 
Avhieh  a bottle  of  Soda  W ater,  or  other  be  | 
verage,  can  be  drank  a little  at  the  tim  | 
Avithout  becoming  fiat  and  vapid ; it  is  calle  ( 
an  Im'alid  Tap,  and  is  a small  straight  ta  j 
furnished  with  a moveable  point,  Avhich  i ? 
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■58C(1  through  a liolc  in  the  cork,  i)re- 
. )usly  made  with  a borer  ; as  soon  as  this 
iiit  reaches  the  inner  end  of  the  cork  it 
-Is  into  the  bottle  leaviinr  the  tube  of  the 
1 D open,  into  this  the  tluid  passes,  and  out 
the  other  end,  as  soon  as  the  valve  is 
' rned  whieh  obstructs  its  passage ; the  tap 
X imains  in  the  cork  until  the  bottle  is  empty, 
this  manner  a bottle  of  ehamjiagne,  or 
y effervescing  drink,  may  be  taken  by  a 
■ “k  person  in  small  quantities,  without  the 
■mission  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  fluid. 
Coolinff  Acidulous  Bcvci-af/cs  may  be 
ken  with  advantage  during  the  summer 
’ all  persons,  whether  well  or  ill ; one  of 
c most  pleasant  and  easily  prepared  is 
.at  commonlv  called  Imperinl,  it  is  pre- 
ired  thus : — IPut  2 drachms  of  Cream  of 
artar,  2 slices  of  Lemon,  and  2 ounces  of 
amp  Sugar  into  a jug,  and  pour  on  it  a 
•aart  of  Boiling  "Water ; let  it  stand  until 
lol,  strain  and  drink  when  requii*d. 
nothcr,  is  a dessert  spoonful  of  Kaspberry 
inegar  added  to  a tumbler  of  Cold  Water  : 
othing  can  be  more  gi-ateful  than  this  to 
le  palates  of  those  stricken  with  fever. 
lp]Ac  and  Cranberry  IFaters,  again,  arc 
cry  nice  and  refreshing ; made,  in  tlie 
trmer  ease,  by  boiling  two  large  apples, 
iced,  and,  in  the  latter,  a cupful  of  the 
erries,  in  a quart  of  Water,  with  sugar  and 
.emon-pcel  to  palate : sometimes  a little 
Vhite  Wine  is  added  to  the  mi.xture,  and 
■ Clove  or  two  when  it  is  desirable  to  make 
t more  wann  and  strengthening  ; to  make 
t nourishing  for  invalids,  a little  Oatmeal 
aay  be  stirred  in  while  it  is  boiling.  Then 
here  arc  Beverages  made  by  adding  a table- 
•poonful  of  Currants,  or  other  preserved 
ruit,  or  jelly,  to  a tumbler  of  Water;  the 
Back  Currant  is  especially  useful  in  colds 
iccompanied  with  hoarseness ; this  should 
)e  taken  hot,  after  the  patient  is  in  bed,  as 
‘hould,  also.  White  Wme  Whey,  made  as 
bllows : — To  a pint  and  a-half  of  skimmed 
nilk,  boiled,  add  2 glas.scs  of  Sberry  or 
Itaisin  AVine,  15  grains  of  Xitrate  of  Potash, 
md  enougli  Lemon-peel  to  curdle  the  milk ; 

I soil  up,  and  set  it  aside  until  the  curds  sink ; 
drain  and  sweeten. 

Vinegar  and  Lemon  Wheys  are  made  by 
adding  very  gradually  to  boiling  milk  as 
much  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  as  will  serve 
to  eurdle  it,  dilute  witli  hot  water,  and  add 
suggar  to  palate.  Tliis  is  less  heating  than 
the  wine  whey,  and  serves  equally  well  to 
e.vcite  perspiration.  Ithuharh  Bherbet  is 
:ui  agreeable  beverage : it  may  be  pre- 
pared as  under : cut  up  into  small^  pieces 
about  -V  a pound  of  Bhubard.  strippeu  and 
(•leaned',  add  to  it  a quart  of  AVater,  boil  10 
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ininutes,  and  pour  it  while  hot  into  a jug, 
in  which  has  been  previously  put  some 
Lemon  Peel  and  Lump  Sugar:  when  cold  it 
is  tit  to  drink.  Other  fruit  sherbets  may  be 
prepared  in  a similar  way.  Egged  ll'ine 
and  Egg  Elip  are  good  cordial  restorative 
beverages : the  former  is  thus  prepared  : 
beat  up  2 eggs  thoroughly  in  a basin,  with 
l.V  ounce  of  powdered  Lump  Sugar,  and  a 
little  ground  spices ; heat  \ a pint  of  Sherrj 
AVinc  and  water,  about  equal  quantities'; 
when  boiling  pour  it  over  the  eggs  and 
spice,  stirring  the  while,  then  pour  it  from 
tlie  basin  to  the  saucepan,  and  back  again, 
repeating  the  operation  until  it  thickens. 
The  dip  may  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
putting  strong  Ale  instead  of  the  wine ; ' a 
little  Brandy  is  sometimes  added,  lllce 
Water  is  made  by  boiling  b a pound  of  Caro- 
lina rice  in  a pint  of  water  for  2 or  3 hours, 
adding  towards  the  last  a little  Lemon  Peel, 
withXutmeg,  Cinnamon,  or  Cloves,  as  may 
be  preferred ; strain  while  hot,  and  dilute 
with  water  until  thin  enough.  This  is  al- 
most the  only  diluent  which  may  be  safely- 
given  in  diarrhcea ; it  should  be  taken  cold, 
or  nearly  so,  and  is  best  without  sugar, 
which  is  slightly  laxative.  Barley  and 
Toast  Water  are  two  other  invalid  drinks 
whieh  are  much  used.  Tor  the  pi-eparatiou 
of  the  former,  sec  Barley ; the  latter,  as 
most  of  our  readers  well  know',  is  made  by- 
toasting  a crust  of  Bread  and  plunging  it, 
while  hot,  into  a jug  of  Cold  AVater,  or,  as 
some  make  it,  pour  Boiling  AV'ater  on  a piece 
of  Toast.  There  arc  many  other  beverage^,, 
sucli  as  Capillaire,  Spruce  Beer,  the  various 
Bossets  ^-e.  (which  see),  but  a mention  of 
the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  as  far  as  adults  arc  concenied ; for 
children,  the  more  simple  the  drinks  are  the 
better ; pure  Spring  AA'atcr  or  Toast  AA'ater 
is  that  which  should  be  habitually  taken  at 
dinner ; for  a weakly  child,  a wincglassful 
of  ale  or  beer  may  be  allow  ed,  it  should  not 
be  over  strong,  and  home-brewed,  if  it  can 
be  had ; three  or  four  ounces  a-day  is  as 
much  as  should  be  taken.  Children  arc 
best  without  w ine  altogether ; they  require 
fewstimulents,  andfheir  appetite  is  generally 
good,  so  that  they  take  plenty  of  nouri.sh- 
ment  in  the  shape* of  solid  food.  See  Diet, 
Regimen . 

Bi  or  Bixrs  (I..atin  bis,  twice),  meaning 
two,  or  a pair.  Thus  we  have  Bi-ceps,  two- 
headed,  applied  to  a muscle  of  the  thigli, 
and  another  of  the  ann.  Bi-cornis,  two- 
horned, applied  to  the  (Js-byoides,  which  has 
two  processes  or  horns  ; and,  formerly,  to  all 
muscles  which  have  two  jioints  of  insertion. 
Bi-o'spidafi,  havin'.'  two  spur-like  tuber- 
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<;les,  applied  to  the  two  lirst  jjairs  of  grinders 
in  each  jaw.  lii-fiircaUan,  two-forked,  the 
division  of  a vessel  or  nerve  into  two 
branches.  JU-ffu.slor,  two-bellied  (see  Di- 
(jastrinm).  JU-h-eniius,  having  a scrotal 
hernia  on  each  side  (see  Sen/ id),  Jii-lobus, 
two-lobed,  like  tlie  ears.  Jli-man/i,,  two- 
handed,  like  man,  the  hrst  order  of  the  class 
JSmmalid.  Jii-mesiris,  two  months  old. 
lii-oceulus,  two  e3’es;  a bandage  for  secu- 
ring the  dressings  on  both  eyes.  Jii-iorfa, 
twice-tunred,  applied  to  a root  (see  Bistort) . 
Bi-r enter,  two- bellied,  applied  to  muscles 
which  have  two  sacs  or  cavities. 

lliLE  (Latin  BUis).  A peculiar  oily  or 
saponaceous  fluid,  secreted  from  the  blood  by 
tlie  Biirr  (which  see) . In  man  it  is  of  a 
'brownish  yellow  colour,  and  bitter  taste. 
Its  composition,  according  to  Eerzelius,  is 
as  follows: — Water  908.4;  Picromel  80; 
Albumen  3 ; Soda  4.1 ; Phosphate  of  Lime 
0.1 ; Common  Salt  3.4;  Phosphate  of  Soda 
mixed  with  that  of  Lime  1,  in  1000  parts. 
The  pi'ocess  of  secretion  and  diffusion  of 
Bile  appears  to  be  this — the  dark  venous 
blood,  passing  through  the  liver  on  its  way 
back  to  the  heart,  is  there  divested  of  its 
noxious  matter,  consisting  largely  of  carbon, 
and  so  rendered  fit  for  re-entering  into  the 
the  'arterial  circulation.  A portion  of  the 
matter  thus  separated  from  the  blood  is  the 
Bile,  which  is  discharged  into  the  duodenum 
and  there  mixes  with  the  digested  food,  and 
jierfomrs  the  important  office  of  fitting  it 
for  absorption  into  the  system ; the  Bile 
thus  mixed  with  the  elements  of  nutrition 
becomes  also  absorbed,  and  it  appears  likely 
that  some  of  its  constituents  are  intended 
.and  adapted  to  sujiport  the  processes  of 
re.spii'atory  combustion.  It  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  Bile,  chiefly,  which  is  discharged 
from  the  bowels  of  one  in  a good  state  of 
health,  giving  its  peculiar  tint  to  the  excre- 
ments. When,  owing  to  some  functional 
derangement,  tins  matter  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  mixes  with  the  circulation, 
we  may  observe  this  yellow  tint  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  See  Ja/o/dicc. 

Thi.s  divergence  of  the  colouring  matter 
from  its  proper  course  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  produce  any  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  system,  but  the  elements  of  the 
Bile  itself,  if  they  are  not  properly  mixed 
and  assimilated,  act  like  a narcotic  jioison, 
i'ausin^  head-achc,  sickness,  and  all  that 
class  of  distressing  symptoms  which  are 
included  in  the  diseases  generally  known  as 
Liver  Comjilaints,  or  Biliary  Biso/'ders,  as 
we  should  more  fproperly  teim  them  ; of 
tliese  we  will  now  proceed  to  speak.  These 
disorders  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ; 


and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  a vigorous  sf-i 
of  the  system  cannot  be,  unless  there  i 
due  secretion  of  Bile.  Then,  again, 
healthy  action  of  the  liver  depends  so  mi 
upon  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  digest: 
org.ans  ; and  all  these  parts  act  and  read 
much  uj)on  each  other,  that  there  is  1 
quent  derangement  and  consequent  int 
position.  Indeed,  according  to  some  : 
thorities,  “ The  state  of  the  biliary  syst 
depends  upon  the  general  state  of  the  heal 
and  the  absence  or  redundanev"  of  bile  is  • 
the  cauee  but  the  eonsequence  of  disease.’ 
Sejieiency  of  Bile  may  be  a 8}'mptom 
passive  congestion  of  the  liver,  of  orga. 
disease  of  that  organ,  or  of  obstruction 
the  bilmry  ducts ; it  may  be  known  to  e: 
b}'  the  pate  colour  of  the  fauces,  irregu 
action  of  the  bowels ; there  is  genera 
pain  between  the  shoulders,  a sensatior 
fulness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  i 
gre.at  mental  and  physical  dopros.sion. 
this  case  the  remedial  means  to  be  taken 
the  administration  of  about  3 grains  of  B 
Pill,  or  Grey  Powder  (Mercury  and  dial 
every  other  night,  with  a small  spoonfu. 
Castor  Oil,  or  a Senna  draught  each  follow, 
morning,  with  the  following  mixture 
1 drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  2 th-ach  I 
Extract  of  Dandelion,  6 ounces  Infus 
of  Gentian  or  Calumba;  take  two  tab 
spoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a-daj'.  'J 
diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  1 
quite  plain  ; lbistr\-,  Cheese,  and  Oily  j) 
parations  of  all  kinds  to  be  avoided; 
only  exception  being  in  favour  of  toasted 
broiled  Bacon,  of  which  a slice  may 
takeii  for  breakfast.  'Where  there  is  mi 
dcbiliti’,  ilalt  liquor,  Wine,  and  W( 
Brandy  and  "Water  should  be  taken,  f 
daily  exercise  of  a light,  unfatiguing  cl 
racter ; the  mind  should  be  relieved 
much  as  possible  of  business  cares  and  p 
plexities,  and  relaxation  sought  in  cheer 
society' ; the  pores  of  the  skin  reliei'cd  of  > 
structions,  b\'  tepid  baths  and  sponging : 
the  bowels  are  obstinate,  it  is  better 
resort  to  clysters  of  warm  water,  wi 
perhaps,  a little  soap  or  salt  in  them,  tl 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  wh 
have  a weakening  tendency.  In  the  fi 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  is  genera 
much  coated,  but  after  it  has  beco 
tolei-ably  cle.an,  20  drops  of  diluted  Nit 
.Vcid  may  be  giveu  with  advantage,  tw 
a-day,  in  Infusion  of  Dandelion  Hoot,  ai 
perhaps,  a bitter  tonic  such  as  Gentian 
Calumba.  Children,  especially  those 
fair  complexion  and  werdcly  habit,  oft 
suffer  from  this  deficiency  of  bile ; but, 
this  case,  the  correction ‘of  the  misch  ' 
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should  not  be  attempted  with  mcrcuidals, 
although  this  is  the  eoursc  too  generally 
pursued  : 3 grains  of  tlu?  Grey  Powder  in 
eomhination  with  5 grains  of  Rhubarb,  may 
be  given  twice  a-week,  but  nothing  beyond 
this : the  system  must  be  strengthened  by 
tonies,  and  a good  stipply  of  animal  food. 
Calve’ s-foot  jelly,  milk,  and  eggs  arc  good, 
if  they  do  not  disagree  with  the  stomach  : 
some  preparation  of  Iron  is  the  be.st  tonic 
medicine  for  such  a case;  tho  following 
formula  may  be  recommended : — Citrate  of 
Iron,  1 drachm,  .;\.romatic  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia, 1 drachm.  Cinnamon  AVater,  G 
ounces ; take  a tablespoonful  tovuco  a-clay. 
Salt-water  bathing  is  also  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  in  the  open  sea,  if  in  the  summer 
months. 

liedundaneij  of  Bile.  This  may  be  a symp- 
tom of  active  congestion  of  the  liver,  and 
will,  it  is  likely,  result  in  Bilioif.s  Biarr/iaa, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  E>t'jHsh  Cholera. 
The  cause  of  this  fonn  of  disease  is  very 
commonly  e.vcessive  indulgence  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table;  more  carbon  is  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  shape  of  oleaginous, 
fatty,  and  saccharine  matter,  than  can  be 
ibsorbed  and  assimilated ; the  biliary  pas- 
sages, or  ducts  as  they  are  called,  become 
•logged,  respiration  is  impeded,  aiid  the 
whole  work  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  bc- 
■omes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Nature 
‘hen  makes  great  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
mperfluous  matter;  hence  vomiting  and 
purging  ensue,  but  previous  to  this,  the 
patient  has  admonitory  hints  in  the  shape 
bf  head-aches,  accompanied  by  sickness, 
pains  in  the  hack  and  stomach,  heat  and 
constriction  in  the  throat,  a weight  at  the 
chest,  and  dimness  of  vision,  with  floating 
specks,  and  other  optical  illusions.  Idle 
ind  sendentary  habits  also,  and  breathing 
m impure  and  heated  atmosphere  are  causes 
j)f  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  Large  and 
luxurious  caters  should  also  be  gi'cat 
walkers;  it  is  only  by  physical  activity  that 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  <Scc. 
can  be  kept  in  healthy  action ; and  if  much 
^ is  given  for  these  organs  to  pc'rform,  thev 
should  at  least  have  all  the  assistance  which 
can  be  rendered  them ; but  those  who  lead 
luxurious  lives  are  seldom  very  active  in 
their  habits,  hence  bilious  complaints  arc 
common  among  them.  That  Avant  of  exer- 
eise  has  imich  to  do  Avith  biliary  derange- 
ments is  proved,  by  their  greater  prevalence 
among  females,  especially  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes ; they  Avould  no  doubt  be 
much  more  prevalent  Avith  them,  Avere  it 
not  for  the  periodic  relief  Avhich  the  system 
finds  in  the  menstrual  discharges,  the 


stoppage  of  Avhich  often  causes  a bilious 
attack.  It  may  generally  be  taken  for 
granted,  Avhen  sick  head-ache  and  other 
8\miptoms  of  a redundancy  of  bile  ensue, 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  diet 
or  habits  of  the  sufferer,  let  him  eschcAv  rich 
sauces  and  soups,  curb  his  appetite  for  wines 
and  strong  meats,  take  plenty  of  exorcist^, 
and  bathe  frequently,  that  the  skin  may  be 
in  a condition  to  perform  its  Avork  of  excre- 
tion, and  he  Avill  no  doubt  be  able  to  do 
Avithout  blue  pill  and  })urgatiAes.  Still 
there  are  many  cases,  in  wliich  tliis  excess 
of  bile  proceeds  from  other  causes  than  tho.se 
above  alluded  to.  Abstemious  livers,  of 
spare  habits,  Avho  take  plenty  of  exercise 
often  surt'er  from  it,  and  sometimes  A’ery 
.seA^erely;  the  cause  Avith  them  may  be  some 
organic  defect  Avhich  prevents  the  .absorption 
of  the  carbonaceous  matter  taken  as  food,  or 
the  stoppage  of  jthe  biliary  secretion  to  its 
proper  destination.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner, Avhom  they  ma\‘  consult,  Avill  sei  k 
out  the  cause,  and  direct  his  remedies  to 
operate  upon  that ; Ave  can  only  prescribe 
generally.  An  avoidance  of  animal  fat, 
much  sugar,  strong  tea  or  coffee,  spirits,  and 
the  heavier  Avines — such  as  port;  if  malt 
liquor  is  taken,  let  it  be  bitter,  or  some  light 
ale,  and  of  this  not  much ; milk  utkI  eggs 
are  not  good  to  take  regularly,  although  a 
little  of  both  in  beverages  and  puddings, 
Avill  not  hurt.  The  meat  should  bo  plain 
and  Avcll  cooked,  taken  Avith  bread  or  avcII 
boiled  vegetables  ; the  puddings  of  a fari- 
naceous kind,  and  fruits  ripe  and  unripe 
may  be  eaten  sparingly.  Open  air  exercise 
sliould  be  rer/ularbf  taken,  and  the  skin  kept 
clean;  if  stimulants  are  i-equired,  a little 
yiieny  Wine,  or  Aveak  Rrandy,  or  Gin  and 
water  Avill  be  best.  For  medical  treatment, 
Ave  Avould  recommend  pills  composed  as  fol- 
loAvs  ; — Compound  Rhubarl)  Pill,  2 scruples; 
Blue  Pill,  1 scruple;  divide  into  12,  .and 
take  one  or  tAvo  occasional!}'.  If  the  boivcls 
are  obstin-.ite,  a clyster  composed  of  a pint 
of  Avarm  Avater,  Avith  a little  salt  or  thin 
gruel,  should  be  throAvn  up,  or  a dose  of 
castor-oil  taken  in  tin;  monnng.  'When  the 
symptoms  of  a severe  bilious  athick  come  on, 
it  is  best  to  begin  Avith  a .5-grain  bl;ie  pill  at 
night,  and  a black  draught  in  tlie  morning, 
then  follow  up  Avith  the  above. 

Biliary  JJaci-s.  These  are  the  pas.sages 
or  channels,  through  Avhich  the  biliary  se- 
cretion passes  to  tho  duodenum,  and  other 
parts  of  the  system  Avhere  it  is  required  ; 
there  are  three  of  them,  called  by  anato- 
mists, tho  Jlepatir,  i\\cCyKtie,am\{\icl)uctait 
Communis  Choledoeus,  the  latter  term  mean- 
ing a receptiiclc  for  bile.  The  last  named 
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of  these  is  the  commou  exeretai^’  duct  of  the 
lAver  and  Gall  bladders;  it  is  fomied  by 
the  union  of  the  two  former,  and  is  about 
three  inches  long,  descending  through  the 
right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  be- 
hind the  duodenum  to  its  inner  terminatum, 
where  it  passes  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  commu- 
nicates with  a papilla  common  to  it,  and  the 
panci'eatic  duct  (see  Ducts).  Congestion  of 
these  passages,  is  a not  uncommon  cause  of 
biliary  derangement,  a ])artial  or  total  stop- 
page of  the  tlow  of  bile  being  the  conse- 
quence. Among  the  causes  may  be  named 
obstruction  of  the  passages,  by  gall  stories 
(see  Gall)  ; disease  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
parts  where  the  ducts  enter  it;  and  the 
pressure  of  tumours  upon  the  ducts  in  any 
part  of  their  course.  The  peculiar  disease 
which  this  congestio]i  originates,  \s  Jaundice, 
(which  see). 

Bilious  or  Yellow  Fever  is  another 
disease,  arising  out  of  biliary  derangement, 
it  is  sometimes  called  Balum  Fever,  or  Black 
Vomit,  and  is  a remittent  fever,  accompa- 
nied with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  vomit- 
ing of  a black  or  dark  brown  fluid ; these 
two  symptoms  are  its  invariable  aecomp.aui- 
ments,  and  they  are  attended  with  all  the 
usual  marks  of  fever  in  a high  degree.  This 
fever  frequently  attacks  Europeans  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  hot  climates,  and  is 
c.xtremely  fatal,  not  above  1 in  20  persons 
affected  by  it  surviving.  It  first  comes  on 
with  weakness  and  pain  in  the  limbs,  head 
ache,  heat  in  the  eyes,  parched  mouth,  the 
tongue  is  brown  and  furred,  with  red  edges ; 
there  is  a hard,  quick,  and  full  pulse,  a dry 
hot  skin,  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the 
nrine  small  in  quantity  and  high  coloured, 
commonly  tinged  with  bile.  In  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  fever  reaches  its  ; 
height ; and  the  powers  of  life  sink  beneath  i 
its  fury ; the  pulse  becomes  almost  imper-  : 
ceptible  or  intermittent,  the  breathing  la-  ; 
boured  and  difficult ; there  is  a distressing  ( 
hiccup,  continual  vomiting  of  the  black  ' 
matter,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mo\ith,  i 
and  other  passages,  and  very  shortly  ex-  1 
haustion  and  death.  _ ] 

A milder  form  of  Bilious,  or  as  it  is  some-  ( 
times  called  Gastric  Fever  prevails  in  this  j 
country,  the  treatment  of  which  varies  but  f 
little  from  that  prescribed  in  Ti/phus  (which  1 
see).  In  this  the  mischief  is  almost  wliolly  i 
confined  to  the  alimentary  canal ; the  head 
is  but  little  affected,  and  the  febrile  symp-  i 
toms  do  not  run  high,  therefore  it  is  best  t 
not  to  administer  violent  remedies.  If,  j 
as  is  commonlv  the  case,  there  be  diarrhoea,  j 
let  it  go  on  'for  a little  time,  as  by  this  c 


! means  the  system  becomes  relieved  of  it 
superfluous  bile  ; it  must,  however,  be  care 
. fully  watched,  and  checked,  if  the  motion 
exceed  three  or  four  daily ; if  the  motion 
should  be  very  oft'ensive,  finely  powdere* 
vegetable  charcoal  may  be  given,  10  or  1 
grains  twice  a day  in  water.  After  the  firs 
week  the  diarrhoea  should  be  stopped,  am 
to  this  end  au  enema  of  Starch  or  Gum  watei 
with  Laudanum  (20  or  30  drops  for  ai 
adult)  had  better  be  tried,  before  recourse  i 
had  to  medicines ; should  this  not  succeed' 
Chalk  Mixture,  with  a little  Aromatic  Con 
fection,  with  G drops  of  Laudanum  in  eac) 
dose,  three  times  a day ; or  the  following 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  3 drachms;  Lau 
danum,  2 drachms ; Water,  6 ounces ; mi;  i 
and  take  1 ounce  every  three  or  four  hours  i 
or  after  each  loose  motion.  Should  thes- 
not  have  the  desired  eft’ect,  try  these  pow 
ders,  one  every  six  hours : — Powdered  Opiuii  :: 
and  Bhubarb,  of  the  former  1 grain,  of  th. 
latter  12  grains ; Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  1:  . 
grains  divide  in  6.  If,  on  the  contrary  ■ 
there  is  constipation  of  the  bowels,  admi 
nister  a clyster  of  thin  Gruel  with  Salt,  o 
brown  sugar,  administering  also  Castor  Oil. 
or  some  mild  aperient,  should  the  operation  : 
be  sufficiently  copious.  Should  there  b n 
obstinate  vomiting,  give  Soda  Water  or  ! j 
simple  effervescing  draught  (see  Beverages) 
if  these  fail,  try  Hj  drocyanic  Acid,  in  dro} 
doses,  in  plain  water,  or  either  of  the  abov  i, 
driiiks  ; a blister  to  the  pit  of  the  stomacl 
may  also  be  applied,  should  other  measure  . 
be  necessary ; and  as  a last  resort,  6 grain:  j 
of  Calomel  may  be  placed  upon  the  tongue 
and  washed  down  with  a little  plain  water  • 
To  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  am 
assuage  thirst  when  the  diarrhoea  is  stopped 
give  acidulous  drink  of  some  kind.  This  is  i 
good  formula: — Nitro-muriatic  Acid,  K 
drops ; Lump  Sugar,  1 ounce ; Water,  1 pint  t 
lialf  a tumbler  to  be  given  every  three  or  fou 
hours.  For  restoring  the  strength  of  thi 
comalescent  patient,  give  Chicken  Broth 
Beef  Tea,  Wine,  and  Ilitter  Ale ; if  the  abdo- 
men becomes  swelled  and  indurated,  let  i 
be  well  rubbed  night  and  morning  with  i 
liniment  composed  of  Turpentine  and  Swee-  . 
Oil  in  equal  quantities;  in  this  case  th(  , 
gruel  enema  may  be  used  with  Castor  Oi- 
and  Turpentine,  of  each  about  a tiible  spoon- 
ful. The  recumbent  position  should  bi 
maintained  throughout  the  attack. 

Bilious  or  English  Cholera.  Most  com-  .. 
niouly  shows  itself  in  the  hot  summer  oi 
autumnal  weather,  and  its  violence  is  ii  , 
l)roportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  prevailing  : 
persons  who  go  from  a cold  to  a hot  climati 
are  often  attacked  by  it;  and  it  appears 
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ikely  that  the  change  in  the  temia'rat'irc 
rauses  some  derangement  in  the  biliary 
■.ecretion,  which  becomes  more  acrid,  or  is 
iiore  abundantly  secreted  than  usual.  A 
.udden  obstruction  of  the  perspiration  by  a 
:hill,  eating  indigestible  food,  particularly, 
ind  fruits,  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  an 
ittack ; but  it  is  likely  that,  they  would  not 
lave  done  so  but  for  some  circumstance  con- 
lected  with  atmospheric  changes  which  were 
•mnoticed.  The  characteristics  of  this  dis- 
lase  are  nausea,  pain,  and  distension  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  succeeded  by  purging 
ind  vomiting,  for  the  most  part  of  bilious 
natter ; there  are  severe  griping  pains,  cold 
•lammy  sweats,  and  frequently  cramp  in  the 
ower  e.xtremities.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
oreceded  by  premonitory  sjTnptoras,  such  as 
languor,  drowsiness,  and  headache,  accom- 
nanied  with  pain  between  the  shoulders,  and 
datulent  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The 
lountenancc  assumes  an  anxious  expression, 
and  becomes  dark  and  bilious-looking ; the 
Dongue  is  hot  and  furred,  the  urine  highly 
coloured,  and  the  bowels  either  costive  or 
greatly  relaxed . On  the  occurrence  of  those 
symptoms,  Calomel  should  be  at  once  resorted 
;o — a couple  of  three-grain  doses,  with  an 
interval  of  a day  between,  each  followed  by 
1 llhubarb  and  Magnesia  draught ; the  diet 
should  be  spare,  and  the  only  drink  at  dinner, 
toast-and-water,  with  perhaps  a tablespoon- 
ful  of  brandy.  By  these  means,  a threatened 
attack  may  sometimes  be  warned  oH‘.  On 
some  occasions  the  svmptoms  are  more  for- 
midable than  those  above  described ; in  ad- 
dition to  which,  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
there  is  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  utter 
prostration  of  strength,  hurried  respiration, 
tiiccup,  coldness,  and,  it  may  be,  cramp  of 
the  extremities;  feeble  and  intennitting 
pulse,  and  death  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  extremely  irritable  condition  of  the 
stomach,  renders  the  treatment  in  this  dis- 
ease somewhat  difficult ; luckily,  simple 
diluents,  such  as  Barley  Water,  or  Toast-and- 
water,  will  often  effect  a cure ; lumps  of 
Ice  put  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  gra- 
dually to  dis.solve,  will  quench  the  tliirst, 
cool  the  stomach,  and  often  ti-anciuillize  the 
system,  when  Creosote  and  Prussic  Acid  fail 
to  do  so : these  should  be  tried  should  there 
1)6  occasion  for  them,  the  foruK'r  in  .5-drop 
doses,  taken  in  thin  Mucilage,  and  the  latter 
in  1-drop  doses  in  plain  Water,  or  effervescing 
draughts.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  place 
5 grams  of  Calomel,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  prepared  Chalk  on  the  tongue,  and  let  it 
be  swallowed  with  the  drink ; then  admin- 
ister encma.s  every  two  or  three  hours  until 
the  bowels  act,  fomenting  the  abdomen 


with  flannels  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  aji- 
plying  thereto,  if  needed  a large  mustard 
poultice.  If  there  is  diarrha>a,  give  a 
compound  Clialk  ^fixture  something  like 
this : — Prepared  Chalk,  2 drachms ; Powdered 
Gum  Acacia,  1 drachm ; rub  down  with 
oil  of  Cinnamon,  12  drops  ; add  Tincture  of 
Opium,  1 a drachm  ; 'J'ineturc  of  Cardamums, 

^ an  ounce ; take  two  tal)le  spoonfuls  every 
three  or  four  hours.  If  there  is  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  give,  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  about  50  minims  of 
Laudanum,  in  Brandy  and  Water,  or  Chalk 
ilixture  ; or  an  effervescing  Saline  Draught 
to  wliich  20  minums  of  Aromatic  Spirits  of 
Ammonia  has  been  added;  or  a couple  of 
grains  of  Opium  with  double  the  quantity  of 
Calomel,  accompanied  by  such  drinks  as  the 
above ; if  this  is  rejected  an  opiate  enema 
may  be  tried,  say  a drachm  of  Laudanum  in  a 
pint  of  thin  Mucilage  ; apply  warmth  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  and  put  the  feet  in  a 
mustard  foot-bath.  When  the  patient  is 
recovering,  let  him  have  perfect  rest,  and  a 
farinaceous  diet,  with  Beef  Tea  or  Chicken 
broth.  Stimulants  should  be  cautiously  and 
sparingly  given,  and  the  return  to  a 'mori' 
generous  diet  be  very  gradual . Bitter  tonics , 
such  as  Gentian,  and  Calumba,  or  Cascarilla, 
will  also  be  found  useful. 

Bilious  Temperament.  Its  eharacteri.s- 
tics  are  strength  of  fnime  and  determina- 
tion of  pui-pose ; there  are  generally  strongly 
marked  features,  and  plenty  of  colour  in  the 
face;  dark  hair  and  eye.s,  and  a steady  un- 
wavering glance ; there  is  a full  strong  pulse, 
not  often  very  (piick,  except  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excitement.  These  are  the  sort 
of  men  who  accomplish  great  things  in  this 
world  ; they  are  not  deterred  by  slight  ob- 
stacles, but  go  steadily  forward'  in  spite  of 
them.  The  biliary  secretions  with  them 
is  ])lentiful  but  not  redundant ; the  disorders 
to  which  they  are  most  liable  are  those  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  U upoehondriasix 
(which  see),  also  Temperament. 

Bindkr.  This  is  the  bandage  which  is 
put  round  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  at  the 
commencement  of  labour.  It  should  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  envelope  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  body;  it  may  be  a 
light  table  cloth  or  shawl,  or  a square  of 
calico,  folded  like  a cravat,  so  that  while  it 
spreads  over  and  supports  the  belly,  the  end^ 
may  be  brought  round  and  tied  in  a double 
knot  at  the  back.  It  should  be  outside  of 
the  bed  dress,  so  as  to  be  quite  under  the 
control  of  the  nurse,  who  will  have  occasion 
to  tighten  and  loosen  it  several  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  deliveiy ; at  first  it  should 
bi'  tied  so  as  to  give  moderate  support  to  the 
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abdomen  without  painful  i)ressure  ; as  par- 
tui'ition  pi'OiiTesses,  it  should  be  gradually 
tightened,  and  when  the  birth  has  taken 
place,  as  much  more  so  as  can  be  borne  with 
comfort.  The  regulated  ))ressure  which  it 
exerts,  no  doubt  assists  the  efforts  of  the 
womb  to  expel  the  foetus,  and  the  mechani- 
cal support  which  it  affords,  when  the  abdo- 
]uinal  cavity  is  suddenly  emptied,  does  much 
to  obviate  the  sensation  of  utter  exhaustion 
and  faintness,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  ; and 
if  it  is  arranged  previous  to  the  delivery, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the  pa-- 
tient,  a matter  of  great  importance  in  cases 
of  flooding  or  hajinorrhage.  An  hour  or  two 
aftei'the  completion  of  labour,  tliis  bandage 
may  be  exchanged  for  the  ordinary  broad 
band,  drawm  tight,  and  fastened  with  pins, 
or  better  still,  straps  and  buckles.  fSce 
Child-birth . 

lliSTOiiT  (Snakeweed),  botonical  name , 
Folyginum  Bistorta ; natural  order,  I’oly- 
fjonacecc.  An  astringent  root,  used  in  mucous 


discharges,  passive  haanorrhages,  and  fluxes. 
( 'ombined  with  the  bitter  and  aromatic  Flag- 
root  {Calamus),  it  has  been  succcssfullj-  ex- 
hibited for  the  cure  of  intennittent  lever, 
and  ague.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
is  from  I scruple  to  a drachm ; of  the  de- 


coction, from  1 ounce  to  2 ounces.  The., 
decoction  is  also  used  as  an  astringent 
gargle  and  injection.  Its  active  principles 
are  Tannin  and  (rallic  Acid  (which  sec.) 

BisMUTir  (Sun-  or  Tkisnitratk) . Tliis: 
preparation  is  a heavy,  white,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless  powder,  composed  of  Oxide  ol 
Bismuth  in  combination  with  Water  and 
Nitric  Acid.  Its  medical  properties  arc 
tonic  and  antispasmodic  ; and  it  is  esj)ecially  ' 
useful  in  i)ainful  affections  of  the  stomacli, 
such  as  (jastrahjia,  cardialgia,  and  pyrosis' 
(which  see.)  It  is  useful  also  in  checking, 
the  diarrhoea  wliich  attends  typhus  fever 
and  consumption.  In  large  doses  it  acts  a.s • 
an  irritant  poison,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
this  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  Arsenic,  which  it  is  likely  to  contain, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  purification 
of  the  metal  to  be  emploj'cd.  In  chronic 
dyspepsia  this  preparation  may  be  givcir 
with  good  eft'ect,  combined  with  Rhubarb 
or  Extract  of  Hops ; in  obstinate  vomiting, , 
it  frequently  acts  beneficially,  and  has  been 
recommended  for  cholera ; if  given  in  a mix- 
ture, it  should  be  suspended  in  ^lucilage ; , 
the  usual  dose  is  from  3 to  10  grains,  two  oi 
three  times  a day ; it  should  bo  taken  after 
meals. 

Bistoury  (French  histoire).  A small 
curved  knife,  used  for  opening  abscesses, , 
and  for  other  surgical  purjioscs. 

Bitter.  Applied  to  a class  of  medicines 
haling  a hot  acrid  taste,  and  mostly  tonic 
properties  (see  Tonics).  Some  purgatives 
also,  are  intensely  bitter,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  siidh  by  this  prefix  ; thus  we  have 
Bitter  Aloes  (see  Aloes)  ; Bitter  Apple  ■ 
or  Cucumber;  Coloquiutida  or  Coloci/nth 
(which  see) ; Bittcr-sxvcct,  Latin  Dulca- 
mara, ll'oody  Kightshadc.  (which  see) ; 
Bitter  Extracts,  and  Bitter  Infusions  are 
those  of  Gentian,  Calumba,  &C. 

The  stimulating  and  strengthening  drink.s 
known  as  Bitters,  are  spirits  in  which  some 
bitter  herbs  or  roots  have  been  steeped. 

Black  Drop.  This  is  a preparation  of 
Opium,  about  three  times  the  strength  of 
the  common  Tincture,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  Ijaudanum ; it  was  formerly  a nos- 
trum whose  composition  was  kept  a secret, 
but  is  now  pretty  generally  known  to  con- 
sist of  Ojiium,  Verjuice,  or  Acetic  Acid, 
Nutmegand  Saflron,  Sugar  and  Yeast.  Such 
are  the  ingredients  of  the  Lancashire  Black 
Drop,  as  it  is  called,  but  there  arc  other  for- 
mulas which  we  need  not  give.  Those  who 
prepare  it  now,  would  probably  tise  Mor- 
])hinc,  which  is  devoid  of  some  of  the 
stimulating  properties  of  Crude  Opium.  See 
Opiates. 
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Black  Diiavght.  To  this  well  known 
pi'cpuration  frequent  reference  will  be  found 
m these  pages  ; it  is  a mixture  of  Infusion 
of  Senna  with  Epsom  Saits,  and  Ginger,  or 
Carraway,  or  some  other  aromatic,  to  correct 
its  griping  tendency.  In  most  cases  where 
a Saline  Aperient  is  required,  this  may  be 
safely  administered  ; it  is  a certain  and 
active  purgative,  well  suited  for  those  of  a 
full  and  vigorous  habit,  but  not  for  weakly 
constitutions ; the  best  time  to  take  it  is 
eaidy  in  the  morning. 

Black  Vomit.  The  black  or  dark  brown 
substance  cast  up  in  certain  diseases,  result- 
ing from  excessive  secretion  of  Bile  (which 
see),  and  Bilious  Fever. 

Black  'Wash.  A lotion  made  of  Calomel 
and  Lime  'Water,  in  the  proportion  of  ^ a 
drachm  of  the  former  to  6 ounces  of  the 
latter;  a common  application  to  venereal 
sores,  and  ulcerations  of  a syphilitic  cha- 
racter. Sec  Si/philis. 

Bladdek.  a thin  membraneous  bag, 
which  serves  as  a receptacle  for  tlie  urine, 
secreted  by  the  kidneys,  until  it  is  voided 
through  the  urethra.  This  organ  is  situated 
in  the  just  below  the  pubic  hone; 

when  much  distended  it  rises  above  this  into 
the  abdomen  : it  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
layers,  or  coats,  -viz.  ; the  external,  or 
serous,  muscular,  areolar,  and  mucous,  this 
latter  being  the  lining  membrane.  The 
bladder  is  angular  in  shape,  and  flattened 
against  the  pubis,  when  empty;  when  full, 
a hmgish  oval,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 


It  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  ioify, 
fundus,  base,  and  neek ; the  first,  compre- 
hending the  middle  part  of  the  organ  (1) ; 
the  second,  the  upper  segment  (2)  ; the 


third,  the  lower  and  broader  portion  wliich 
rests  upon  the  rectum  (3) ; and  the  fourth, 
the  constricted  part,  wliich  in  the  male 
communicates  with  the  prostrate  gland, 
forming  a passage  into  the  urethra.  The 
bladder  is  retained  in  its  position  by  liga- 
ments, which  may  be  divided  into  true  and 
false ; altogether  there  are  ten  of  them — five 
of  each.  Bee  lipaments. 

In  the  preceding  cut,  which  represents  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  male  bladder,  with 
the  serous  covering  removed  to  show  the 
muscular  coat  by  which  the  contraction  is 
effected ; 5 5 are  the  membraneous  canals, 
called  ureters,  through  which  the  urine 
passes  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder ; 
6 6 are  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  7 7 the 
vesiculee  seminales,  both  of  which  are  eon- 
nected  with  the  organs  of  Generation  (which 
see) . The  triangular  area  enclosed  between 
these  vesicles  and  a line  drawn  from  the 
upper  edge  of  each,  and  the  figure  3,  repre- 
senting the  base,  is  called  the  trigonum  vesica, 
and  is  the  jiart  which  is  pierced  in  puncturing 
the  bladder  through  the  rectum;  tothisextent 
the  bladder  is  enfolded  by  the  Peritoneum 
(which  see).  The  ureters,  which  extend 
from  each  kidney  to  the  back  of  the  bladder, 
pass  through  the  coats  of  this  organ  ob- 
liquely, so  that  when  it  is  distended  there 
is  no  return  of  the  fluid.  In  the  female  the 
prostrate  gland  is  absent,  and  the  urethra, 
which  in  the  male  is  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  considerably  curved,  is 
short  and  straight.  "We  will  now  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  diseases  to  which  this  organ 
is  subject,  and  which  in  many  instances  are 
caused  by  negligence,  or  inattention  to  the 
periodic  desire  to  void  the  urine. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic  ; in  the  former  case 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a catarrh, 
which,  after  affecting  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat,  nose,  and  chest,  acts  upon 
that  of  the  urinary  organs ; if  not  from  this, 
it  may  proceed  from  some  accidental  or 
local  cause.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
symptoms  are  much  the  same ; there  is 
severe  pain  and  a sense  of  tightness  in  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a constant 
desire  to  pass  urine,  which  comes  out  cloudy 
or  milky,  and  deposits  pus  or  mucus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ; there  is  often,  too,  a 
feeling  of  sickness,  and  generally  more  or 
loss  of  fever. 

The  Treatment  in  this  case  will  be  to  give 
at  once  about  5 grains  of  Calomel,  following 
it  up  with  a llhubarb  draught,  or  some 
other  mild  aperient;  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
with  the  use  of  a warm  hip  bath,  to  en- 
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c ourage  the  bleeding,  the  bath  to  be  con- 
tinued daily,  or  twice  a day,  if  necessary; 
the  use  of  diluents,  such  as  Barley  Water,  or 
Linseed  Tea,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimu- 
lating drinks  whatever  : these  means,  avith 
a rigidly  abstemious  diet,  and  i-est  in  a re- 
cumbent position,  will  generally  reduce 
the  inllammatiou  in  tlie  course  of  a few 
days ; should  they  not,  and  should  the 
patient  be  of  a full  habit  of  body,  bleeding 
i'rom  the  arm  may  be  resorted  to,  and  such 
other  measures  of  depletion  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  following  is  a good  formula 
for  a mixture  : Nitrate  of  I’otash  and 
Tincture  of  Henbane,  of  each  2 drachms ; 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  Jlucilage 
of  Acacia,  of  each  1 ounce ; Camphor 
Mixture  10  ounces : take  2 table- 

spoonsful  every  four  hours.  Injection  of 
the  bladder  with  warm  water,  nr  some 
emollient  fluid,  such  as  Infusion  of  Linseed, 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  with  good  effect. 
The  suppression  of  urine,  and  consequent 
distension  of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes 
cause  inflammation  of  that  organ;  or  it  may 
pvoceed  from  a calculus  of  considerable 
magnitude  lodged  within  it.  See  Ci/stitis. 

if  the  inflammation  bo  chronic,  leeches 
are  seldom  required ; in  other  respects  the 
treament  must  be  much  the  same  as  that 
above  recommended.  When  this  treatment 
does  not  afford  relief,  and  the  urine  retains 
its  acid  qualitjq  which  may  be  known  by 
its  turning  litmus  paper  red,  21  grains 
of  Calomel,  with  grains  of  Opium, 
should  be  taken  three  times  a day ; if  the 
urine  is  alkaline,  and  deposits  mucus  of  a 
brownish  colour,  the  patient  should  take 
with  each  dose  of  the  above  mixture  Id 
minims  of  Wine  of  Colchicum : this  is  Sir 
B.  Brodic’s  plan  of  treatment.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  when  the  patient  is  recover- 
ing, as  to  the  diet,  and  mode  of  living;  a 
very  slight  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  or 
violent  exertion,  may  bring  on  a I'clapse. 
It  is  well  to  take,  for  some  little  time,  one 
of  the  following  pills  twice  a week  : Blue 
Pill,  12  grains  ; Ipecacuanha  Powder,  3 
grains;  Acetous  Extract  of  Colchicum,  6 
grains;  mix  and  make  into  6 pills;  an 
aperient  draught  of  Compound  Infusion  of 
Senna,  or  of  llhubarb  and  .Magnesia,  .should 
also  be  taken  occasionally.  If  there  is  much 
debility,  with  griping  and  flatulency,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  Brandy  in  a glass  of  Soda 
AVattir  will  be  a good  accompaniment  to  the 
dally  dinner. 

Irritntion  of  the  jRloddo'.  It  some- 
times occurs  during  the  latter  stages  of 
gonorrhoea  that  the  pa'ient  is  anno}’ed  by  a 
frequent  desire  to  void  his  urine;  gradu- 


ally this  desire  becomes  more  urgent  and 
continxious,  retnniing  as  often  as  eveiy  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ; there  is  great  pain 
during  the  passing  of  the  water,  and  heat, 
e.xtending  up  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; if 
this  state  of  things  continues  tlie  urine  will 
be  tinged  with  blood,  and  will  deposit 
bloody  mucus ; this  indicates  ulceration  of 
the  organ,  arising  from  tlie  irritated  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  . The  proper 
treatment  in  this  case  will  be,  to  keep  the 
bladder  in  a state  of  rest  by  the  insertion  of 
a short  flexible  catheter,  retained  in  its 
place  by  a bandage  carried  between  the 
thighs,  through  which  tlie  urine  may 
escape  as  it  collects.  To  allay  the  jiain  and 
irritation.  Opium  in  1 or  2 grain  doses 
should  be  administered,  and  a suppository, 
composed  of  5 or  6 grains  of  the  same,  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum  : the  bowels  must 
be  kept  open  by  Castor  Oil ; and  a blister 
applied  to  the  pubes  to  produce  counter 
irritation,  is  likely  to  afford  relief.  A re- 
cumbent position  should  be  nmintained, 
warm  hip  baths  used,  and  an  abstemious 
di(;t  preserved,  avoiding  malt  liquor  and  all 
kinds  of  stimulants.  There  is  a plain  dis- 
tinction between  this  form  of  urinary  dis- 
ease and  stone,  or  cahulus,  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  whereas  with  them  the  jiain  is 
most  excruciating  u'hen  the  bladder  is 
empty,  it  is  most  so  with  this  when  it  is 
full.  An  irritable  state  of  the  bladder  may 
be  brought  on  by  other  causes  than  that 
above  indicated  ; such  as  a too  long  reten- 
tion of  urine,  excessive  indulgence  in  vencry, 
or  spirituous  liquors,  (fcc. ; but  in  all  cases 
the  treatment  should  be  much  the  same, 
varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  particular  case.  See 
Stramjnarjf^  Stricture. 

Faraltjsift  of  the  Bladder  may  be  caused 
by  fever ; it  sometimes  occui-s  in  persons  of 
advanced  age,  as  well  as  in  those  affected 
with  a paralytic  affection  : the  organ  loses 
its  voluntary  power  to  expel  the  urine, 
which  7uust  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
catheter;  ge^ieral  and  uterine  stimulants 
must  be  administered,  especially  blisters  to 
the  loins,  and  a pill,  composed  of  5 grains  of 
Ohio  Tui-pentine,  and  a \ of  a grain  of 
Powdered  Cantharides,  given  twice  a day, 
is  a mode  of  treatment  which  has  been, 
found  effective.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
the  urine,  wdiich  on  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  to  the  patient  in  a horizontal 
position  would  not  flow,  has  done  so  when 
he  has  been  placed  erect ; a circumstance 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  viscera 
upon  the  bladder. 
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Rupture  of  the  Blachler.  This  some- 
times occurs  in  consequence  of  external 
violence;  it  results  in  an  escape  of  the 
urine  into  the  abdomen,  leads  to  violent 
intiammation,  and  generally  terminates  in 
death. 

Rurstiiiff  o f the  Bladfter  may  he  a conse- 
qnence  of  great  and  protracted  distension  ; 
perhaps  the  slougliing  of  an  ancurismal 
tumour  ; of  coui’se  the  efi'ect  is  the  same  as 
in  tliat  of  a rupture,  and  tlic  treatment 
similar.  Little  more  can  be  done  than  to 
pass  a catheter  into  the  bladder  and  let  the 
urine  flow  out ; keep  the  patient  perfectly 
quiet,  and  administering  opiates  to  reduce 
the  pain,  uith  stimulants,  such  as  Brandy,  to 
support  the  system  under  the  extreme  vital 
depression  which  invariably  follows  the 
occurrence  of  this  accident : only  a qualified 
surgeon  can  j udge  of  the  means  to  he  pur- 
sued in  tliis  case ; and,  indeed,  in  all  atfec- 
tions  6f  the  bladder  the  assistance  of  such 
should,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

Tapping,  or  Bancture  of  the  Bladder,  is 
a means  of  relieving  the  organ  when  all 
other  means  have  failed ; wo  need  not  de- 
scribe the  o])cration,  because  it  is  not  one 
■which  could  under  any  circumstances  be  at- 
tempted by  other  tlian  a ([uaUtied  person  ; 
the  scicntitic  term  for  it  is  Baracentesis 
Yesica. 

For  JFounds  in  the  Bladder,  see  Wounds; 
for  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  see  Calculi. 

Painful  and  incurable  affections  of  the 
bladder,  in  females  especially,  arc  often 
brought  on  by  long  retention  of  the  urine 
from  motives  of  delicacy.  In  this  country 
there  is  a great  deficiency  of  public  urinals 
and  accommodations  of  the  kind,  and  the 
consequences  are  often  very  serious.  Better 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  matters  of 
late,  but  they  arc  still  very  far  from  sufii- 
cii’iit  for  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Women  who  arc  travelling  often  find  it  e.x- 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  convenience 
they  require  with  suftieient  privacy,  and  one 
cannot  wonder  that  they  should,  commonly, 
rather  suffer  present  annoyance  and  pain, 
and  incur  risk  of  future  disease,  than  outrage 
their  natural  modesty  and  sense  of  pi'opriety. 
Frequently  in  old  .age,  or  in  an  bxtremely 
debilitated  state  of  tlie  system,  the  muscles 
which  compress  the  bladder  become  so  re- 
laxed that  they  can  no  longer  force  out  the 
fluid,  or  constrict  the  passage  through  which 
it  passes,  so  as  to  retain  it  until  the  proper 
time  for  voiding  it  arrives ; it  is,  therefore, 
constantly  trickling  through  the  urethra,  to 
the  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  the 
patient,  or  else  it  is  retained  until  drawn  oft'  j 
b}-  the  catheter,  an  operation  which  has  to  [ 


be  repeated  vei’v  frequently.  If  age  is  the 
cause  of  this,  little  can  be  (lone  beyond  pro- 
viding the  patient  with  a portable  urinal  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  when  we  come 
to  urine  ; if  it  arise  from  debility,  not  the 
result  of  lengthened  years,  strengthening 
medicines,  good  diet,  cold  hip  baths,  sea 
bathing,  &:c.  should  be  resorted  to,  with  sti- 
mulating applications  to  the  loins.  For 
Incontinence,  xaiS.  Immoderate Jlowof  Urine. 
Sec  IMuhetis,  Urine. 

Blain.s  or  Blehs.  Most  medical  cvriters 
include  these  under  the  head  of  Vesietdar 
eruptions,  they  being  large  vesicles  which 
make  theii’  appearance  in  the  skin : there 
are  three  varieties  distinguished  as,  1st, 
Bemphigus,  which  chiefly  occurs  in  young 
children  and  infants,  in  close  crowded 
localities;  they  indicate  a weakness  of  the 
system  resulting  from  -want  of  proper  food, 
insufficient  clothing,  &c.  The  blains,  v.'hich 
appear  like  the  scab  arising  from  a bum 
or  scald,  are  usually  on  the  arms  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  they  are  not  accompanied 
by  much  fever  nor  constitutional  derange- 
ment of  any  kind ; after  a week  or  so  they 
die  away,  and  fresh  crops  come  out  at  un- 
certain intervals.  2nd,  Bompliolgx,  attacks 
children  of  riper  years,  and  sometimes  grown 
persons  of  a weakly  habit  of  body,  they  vciy 
much  resemble  the  last  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept size,  being  considerably  larger  and 
more  numerous.  3rd,  Rnpia,  although  com- 
monly called  vesicular,  is  more  like  a pus- 
tular eruption  ; true,  it  fii'st  appears  in  the 
form  of  vesicles  containing  lymph,  but  this 
soon  alters  its  character,  and  changes  into 
unmistakeable  pus,  forming  an  unhealthy 
ulcer,  which  keeps  extending  layer  upon 
layer,  until  it  exactly  resembles  a limpet 
shell.  When  the  scabs  have  risen  to  a con- 
siderable height  they  usually  get  rubbed  oft', 
but  over  the  raw  and  inflamed  ulcer  a fresh 
crust  is  speedily  formed,  which,  however, 
does  not  attain  so  regular  a shape,  and  per- 
fect rcisemblance  to  the  above-named  shell 
as  the  first.  It  is  by  this  resemblance  that 
this  particular  kind  of  eruption  is  distin 
guished  from  all  others.  The  scabs  here 
arc  not  at  all  numerous,  .and  they  are  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  extremities. 

The  treatment  of  these  three  forms  of 
eruptive  disease  should  be  much  the  same ; 
they  are  evidences  of  debilitv,  and,  there- 
fore, demand  a strengthening  diet  with 
tonic  mcdicin(!s;  change  of  air,  sea  bathing, 
gentle  exercise,  &c.,  will  greatly  .a.ssist 
other  remedial  means.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  biliary  secretions,  and  small 
j doses  of  itlercury  given  in  combination  with 
1 Bhubarb,  if  there  is  any  irregularity  in 
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tliein.  Citrate  of  Iron  in  combination  with 
Quinine,  and  an  aromatic  tincture  such  as 
tliatof  Cardamums,  will  make  the  best  mix- 
ture ; a little  alkaline  such  as  lliearbonate 
of  Soda,  or  Potash,  may  perhaps  bo  added 
with  advantage. 

Ble.v-IIeiuiy.  More  generally  called 
Bears’  Whortleberry,  botanical  name  Ar- 
/jutns,  or  AretoHtaphylos  TJva  Ursi,  a small 
evergreen  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Eri- 
whose  leavesare  powerfully  astringent, 
eontaining,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  36  per 
cent,  of  Tannic  Acid.  It  anpears  to  exert 
a specific  influence  on  tiie  kidneys,  is 
chiefly  given  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  cases  of  irritation  of  that 
organ,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Calculi 
(which  see).  Of  the  Powder  from  1 scruple 
to  1 drachm  may  be  given  every  four  hours; 
of  the  E.xtract.  from  5 to  10  grains  at  bed 
time  ; of  the  Decoction  from  1 to  2 ounces, 
three  times  a-day;  and  of  the  Syrup  from 
1 drachm  to  h an  ounce.  This  latter  jn'e- 
jraration  is  not  a pharmaceutical  formula, 
and  is  but  little  known  or  used.  See  Uva 
Ersi. 

Ble.vk,  Eye.  Sec  Eye,  Llppituclo.  _ 

Bleeuin'G. — In  the  “good  old  times,’’ 
when  every  village  had  its  barber  surgeon, 
,one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  his 
'profession  Avas  bleeding,  at  one  shilling  per 
head,  or  rather  arm,  that  being  the  part 
which  was  most  commonly,  as  it  is  now, 
operated  on.  Nearly  all  the'pains  and  aches 
and  unpleasant  feelings  to  which  poor  human 
nature  is  liable,  Avcrc  then  attributed  to  an 
OATr  quantit}'',  or  bad  quality,  of  the  blood, 
and  people  seemed  to  consider  it  a kind  of 
sanatory  duty  to  have  a vein  opened  at  least 
once  a year.  Phlebotomy  Avas  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  blood-letting  prevailed  in  the 
land  to  an  almost  alarming  extent.  In  mo- 
dern practice  the  lancet  is  to  a great  extent 
laid  aside.  Dr.  Lettsom’s  motto 

“ I phisios  ’em,  I bleeds  ’em,  I sweats  ’em. 

AndiftbeyiotWdie,  llct’s’cm.”— (,T.  Lettsom.) 

is  not  adopted  in  all  its  integrity  by  those 
Avho  noAv  exercise  the  healing  art,  nor  are 
the  garmentsof  Esculapians  literally  “rolled 
in  blood,’’  as  they  formerly  were.  Some 
contend  that  this  free  outpouring  of  the  vital 
fluid  Avas  necessary  ip  the  foriner  state  of 
the  British  constitution ; the  John  Bull  of 
our  day,  they  say,  is  a dificrent  being  filto- 
jT^ther  from  tlic  sturdy,  olioloiic,  full- 
blooded  individual  of  a century  m’  two  iigo ; 
and  as  a proof  of  this,  they  advance  this 
fact,  that  Avc  are  not  so  ready  to  quarrel 
aVid  fight  as  avc  A\’cre:  it  may  be  so,  although 
there  liaA'e  recently  been  symptoms  of  a re- 


turn to  the  old  system ; but,  Avhethcr  or  no, 
Ave  have  only  to  do  Avith  the  fact  as  it  stands, 
and  to  point  out  to  our  readers  how  the 
operation  of  bleeding  is  to  be  performed 
Avhen  circumstances  render  it  really  neces- 
sary. It  should  ahvays  be  borne  in  mind 
that  bleeding  is  in  itself  a dangerous  oiiera- 
tion,  putting  aside  the  consideration  that 
the  abstraction  of  so  much  blood  from  the 
system  may  produce  serious  mischief;  it 
should,  therefore,  never  be  lightly  resorted 
to,  nor  performed  by  other  than  a skilful 
surgeon.  Cases,  however,  may  occur  in 
Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  in  order  to 
arrest  active  inflammation,  or  to  stay  the 
progress  of  an  apoplectic  or  other  lit,  Avhere 
professional  assistance  cannot  bo  obtained  ; 
it  is  therefore  Avell  for  persons  to  bo  informed 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  operation. 

JUeediny  from  the  Arm  is  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  depletion  practised ; the  veins 
there  are  generally  so  prominent  and  access- 
able,  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  surgery  can 
usually  manage  to  open  them,  and  abstract 
the  desired  quantity  of  blood,  although  from 
his  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  he 
may  chance  to  Avound  a nerve  or  an  artery, 
and  so  do  serious  mischief.  The  subjoined 
cut  Av ill  assist  our  unprofessional  readers  in 
understanding  the  relative  position  of  these 


organs,  and,  perhaps,  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed Avith  some  confidence  should  they  be 
called  on  to  operate  Avith  the  lancet. 

This  diagram  exhibits  the  principal  veins 
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in  the  foi'cann  and  bend  of  the  elbow  : No. 

I is  tlie  Radial  Vein ; 2,  the  Cephalic ; 3, 
the  Anterior  Ulnar;  4,  the  Posterior  Ulnar ; 
o,  the  Trunk,  formed  by  their  union  ; 6,  the 
Rasilic,  which  at  7 penetrates  the  deep 
fascia;  8,  iioint  of  communication  between 
the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Median;  9,  ^ledian  Cephalic; 
10,  Median  Rasilic ; 11,  a convexity  of  the  ' 
deep  fascia,  fonned  by  the  Rrachial  Artery  ; - 
■12,  External  Cutaneous  Xerve,  which  i 
pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  dividiu"-  into 
two  branches,  passes  behind  the  ^Icdian  ; 
■Cephalic  Vein ; 13,  Internal  Cutaneous 
Xerve,  dividing  into  branches,  and  passing  i 
in  front  of  the  Median  Rasilic ; 14,  Inter-  | 
-eosto  Humeral  Nerve ; 15,  Spiral  Cutaneous  | 
Nerve.  Ry  this  it  will  be  seen  that  three  ' 
veins  jiiiss  up  the  inner  part  of  the  forearm,  ‘ 
the  middle  one,  when  it  has  nearlv  reached  ] 
<he  bend,  dividing  into  two  branches  ; it  is  , 
near  this  point  of  division  of  the  ^ledian 
Vein  into  Median  Rasilic  and  Median  Ce-  I 
phalic,  that,  on  account  of  its  greater  pro-  I 
mincnce,  the  lancet  is  frequently  inserted  ; j 
■l)ut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  directly 
■below  the  upper  portion  of  this  lies  the 
Rrachial  Artery;  and  that,  the  Internal  and 
External  Cutaneous  Nerves  send  their  mi- 
nxite  branches  close  up  on  either  side, 
those  of  the  former  passing  before  the  Me- 
<lian  Rasilic,  and  thoseof  the  latter  behind  the 
Jledian  Cephalic  A'ein  ; these  considerations 
should  induce  great  caution,  as  an  (oieitrism 
might  result  from  punctui'ing  the  artery, 
and  nenrnlgia,  from  a similar  accident  to 
<-ither  of  the  nerves.  It  is  the  safest  plan, 
if  the  vein  is  at  all  prominent,  to  open  the 
Median  Vein  before  it  divides,  or  the  main 
-channel  of  the  Ulnar;  but,  in  either  case, 
the  method  of  procedm-e  would  be  this  : — 
I’ass  a broad  ])ieee  of  tape  twice  round  the 
arm,  about  three  inches  above  the  elbow, 
])iill  it  moderately  tight,  and  tie  in  a bow 
-on  the  outside  ; there  should  have  been  pre- 
viously got  rcadv,  a small  piece  of  lint, 
•moistened,  and  folded  up  into  several  thick- 
nesses, a porringer  or  basin,  to  catch  the 
blood,  a broom  handle  or  other  stout  stick 
for  the  patient  to  grasp,  a wet  sponge,  and 
a pic(!e  of  broad  tape,  about  a yard  and  a 
half  long,  also  a lancet,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  sharp.  With  the  left  hand 
grasp  the  patient’s  arm,  and  straighten  it 
■out,  to  make  the  veins  as  tense  and  promi- 
nent as  possible ; then  pressing  the  thumb 
■of  this  hand  upon  the  vein  at  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  spot  where  the  opening  is  to 
be  made,  and  holding  the  lancet  between 
the  linger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  as 
reprcscutcd  in  the  subjoined  cut,  and  steady- 


ing the  hand  by  means  of  the  three  disen- 
gaged fingers,  press  the  instrument  into 
the  vein,  and  give  a slight  cut  u])ward 
in  withdrawing  it,  so  as  to  make  an  opening 


sufficiently  lai-gc  for  the  blood  to  How  out  in 
a thin  stream,  whicli,  if  the  operation  is 
properly  performed,  it  will  do  steadily,  as 
soon  as  the  jiressnre  of  the  thumb  upon  the 
vein  is  withditvwn,  and  perhaps  before. 
From  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  is  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  usually  abstracted ; it  should  bo 
ascertained  beforehand  how  much  the  basin 
or  pon-inger  will  hold.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently full,  again  pressing  the  thumb  on 
the  vein  just  below  the  opening,  loosen  the 
bandage  above  the  elbow,  sponge  off'  any 
blood  tlierc  may  be  about  the  out,  bring  the 
edges  together,  and  place  over  it  the  fokUd 
piece  of  lint  previously  prepared,  press  tlie 
thumb  upon  that,  and  then  proceed  to  ban- 
dage thus ; lay  the  tape  obliquely  across  the 
wound,  pass  it  round  the  am  above  tlie 
elbow,  and  bring  it  back  again  over  the 
same  spot,  then  let  it  go  i-onnd  the  arm  be- 
low the  elbow,  and  retuming,  let  the  two 
ends  be  tied  in  a secure  bow,  in  the  bend  of 
the  ann,  with  the  free  movement  of  which 
the  bandage  should  not  be  tight  enough  to 
interfere,  although  it  must  be  sufficiently  so 
to  retain  its  position.  This  mode  of  ban- 
daging is  called  the  figure  of  8,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  that  figure ; the  following  cut 
will  probably  make  our  explanation  clearer. 
A skilful  operator  will  make  a sufficiently 
large  and  clean  opening  for  his  purpose,  yet 
not  always  will  the  blood  flow  freely ; should 
it  not,  direct  the  patient  to  take  hold  of  the 
stick  before-mentioned,  and  by  alternatclv 
tightening  and  loosening  his  grasp,  he  will 
give  an  impetus  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  so 
facilitate  the  complstion  of  the  operation. 
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•\vhicli  is  more  eft'eetive  if  performed  quickly. 
The  bandiiging  cun  be  performed  more 
readily  if  the  patient’s  arm  is  kept  partly 
extended,  resting  upon  the  l)le(!diiig-stick  ; 
%vhcn  the  bandage  is  properly  tied,  the  arm 


ean  retuni  to  its  natural  position,  and  in 
about  twenty-four  hours  may  be  relieved  of 
all  pressure ; until  the  expiration  of  this  pe- 
riod it  should  be  kept  quiet,  but  should  any 
extra  exei'tion  cause  the  slipping  of  the 
bandage,  and  the  blood  burst  forth  afresh, 
it  may  be  easily  stopped  by  pressure,  applied 
as  above  directed.  During  the  flowing  of 
the  blood,  both  the  countenance  and  the 
pulse  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
"waatched,  and  should  the  former  become 
pallid,  and  the  latter  diminish  in  force  and 
frequency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  comjilete 
the  operation.  If  faintness  is  complained 
of,  this  must  be  done  at  once,  and  a 
recumbent  ])osition  should  be  assumed. 

Bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  leg  and 
the  neck  is  sometimes  practised,  but  only 
the  skilful  surgeon  would  thinlc  of  attempt- 
ing this ; the  latter  part  is  only  operated  on 
in  young  children,  in  whom  the  veins  of  the 
anu  are  hidden  in  fat ; it  is,  however,  a 
difticult  operation,  and  attended  with  con- 
siderable risk,  and  the  object,  moreover, 
can  generally  be  attained  by  means  of 
Jeeches  (which  sec),  also  Cupping , and 
, Scarification,  all  modes  of  what  is  called 
topical  blood  letting;  that  is,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  with  the  view  to  diminish  the 
quantity  in  some  particulg.r  part,  which  may 
be  the  seat  of  disease ; whereas  general 
blood  letting  is  resorted  to  with  a view  to 
diminish  the  whole  mass  of  the  circulation, 
and  to  deplete,  or  reduce  the  system.  The 


opening  of  a s'cin  for  this  puiqjose  is  tenneJ 
Vhlebotomg,  or  Venesection  ; the  opening  of 
an  artc'ry,  sometimes  resorted  to  in  Apo- 
plexg  (which  see),  is  termed  Artcriotumg 
(wliich  see). 

The  accidents  likely  to  result  from  bleed- 
ing are,  1.  The  foi-mation  of  a small  tumour 
round  tlie  oritice,  occasioned  by  tlu!  blood 
insiiuiating  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue 
while  it  is  flowing  out  of  the  vessel ; it 
forms  very  rapidly,  and  sometimes  impedes 
tlie  abstraction  of  the  blood ; a change  in 
the  postui’e  of  the  arm  will  frequentl)'^  pre- 
\'ent  its  enlargement,  and  a removal  of  tlm 
bandage  will  geuerallj'  do  so.  Should  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  not  have  been 
taken,  another  vein  in  the  same,  or  the  o]>- 
l)osite  arm  may  be  opened.  Sec  Vec/iginosis 
and  Thromlnis.  2.  Inflammation  of  the- 
Integuments  and  suppuration  of  the  Cel- 
lular Tissue  in  which  the  vein  lies.  This 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a bad  lancet,  which 
does  not  make  a clean  cut,  but  rather  lace- 
rates; and  it  will  be  esi)ccially  likely  to 
ensue  if  there  be  great  irritability  of  consti- 
tution ; unsteadiness  of  the  arm  during  tlu" 
operation,  or  want  of  care  in  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  wound  properly  toge- 
ther, will  also  tend  to  produce  this. 
Treatment.  Keep  the  ann  at  rest  in  a 
sling,  apply  Sugar  of  Lead  lotion,  give  mild 
saline  aperients,  and  if  suppuration  ensues 
poultice  with  Bread  and  AVater.  3.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Absorbents;  often  occasioned 
by  motion  of  the  arm  soon  after  bleeding ; 
indicated  by  swellings  over  the  course  of 
the  larger  vessels,  with  pahis  shooting  from 
the  point  of  venesection  up  and  down  the 
arm ; there  is  much  inflammation  at  the 
opening  of  the  vein,  and  Anally,  suppura- 
tion. Treatment.  Same  as  above,  witli  the 
free  aiqilication  of  the  lancet  to  the  wound, 
shouhl  it  a.ssume  the  character  of  an  abscess. 
I.  Inflammation  of  the  A'ein.  This  is  likcly 
to  arise  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  lancet  do  not  I’oadily  unite ; it  may 
vary  greatly  in  dt'gree,  extent,  and  pro- 
gress, and  the  treatment,  although  in  the 
main  similar  to  that  above  recommoiuled, 
will  accord  with  the  'peculiar  circumshuiccs 
of  the  case.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation  from  extending  along 
the  membraneous  lines  of  the  ve.ssel  to  the 
heart,  by  jilaeing  a compress  over  the  vein  a 
little  above  the  i)uncture. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Fascia  of  the 
Fore  Ann,  a consequence  of  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  vein  where  punctured;  the 
whole  arm  becomes  stitt'  and  painful,  the 
joints  cannot  be  moved,  nor  the  Angel’s  ex- 
tended, without  much  suflering ; the  eu- 
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lavgomcnts  are  ’sometimes  affected  witli  :i 
kind  of  erysipelas ; there  is  swelling  of  the 
ann,  and  a considerable  degree  of  fever  in 
the  system.  In  about  a week,  a superticial 
formation  of  matter  takes  place,  for  which  a 
■way  of  escape  should  be  made ; it  will  pro- 
bably form  again  and  require  a set.'ond,  and 
perhaps  a third,  opening,  but  eventually  is 
<iuitc  got  rid  of,  and  the  patient  gradually 
recovers  the  use  of  liis  arm.  The  treatment 
the  same  as  usual  in  inflammatory  diseases  ; 
in  the  latter  stages,  friction  for  the  fingers, 
elbow  joint,  and  fore  arm,  with  Cam- 
phorated Mercurial  Linament ; and,  if  neces- 
sary, extension  by  means  of  a splint. 

6.  Wounded  !>scrve3.  This  is  known  by 
a sensation  of  acute  pain  in  the  parts  which 
the  particular  nerve  supplies,  such  as  is  felt 
in  Tic  Uolorcux,  and  other  neuralgic  com- 
])laints ; in  some  instances  violent  convul- 
sions have  ensued,  and  other  symptoms  at- 
tributable to  nervous  irritation . If  anodynes 
do  not  succeed  in  allaying  this,  a complete 
severance  of  the  injured  nerve  is  recom- 
mended ; and  this,  of  course,  only  a surgeon 
would  attempt. 

Bl.F.F.niXG  -VT  THE  XosE.  Pcr-sous  of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  and  full  habit  of 
body,  ai’e  most  subject  to  this  disease,  we 
Avere  about  to  say  ; but  perhaps  it  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a salutary  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  overcharged  system.  If 
it  does  not  run  to  a weakening  extent  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  it  should  be  in- 
terfered with.  Those  who  air  troubled 
Avith  vertigo  and  headache,  arising  from  a 
fulness  of  the  veins  and  a tendency  of  blood 
to  the  head,  know  how  much  better  and 
lighter  they  feel  after  a good  bleeding  from 
the  nose  ; and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
many  a fit  of  apoplexy  has  been  averted  by 
it,  and  many  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
fever,  or  intlammation  of  the  brain.  This 
bleeding  may  arise  from  several  causes, 
among  which  may  bo  named  violent  exer- 
•cisc,  great  heat,  Slows  on  the  p.irt,  the  long 
maintenance  of  a stooping  posture,  and  a 
peculiar  smallness  of  the  au'sscIs  which  con- 
vey the  blood  to  the  lirain,  rendering  them 
liable  to  rupture  ; it  may  come  on  without 
any  proA'ious  warning,  or  be  preceded  by 
headache  and  a sense  of  heaviness,  singing 
noises  in  the  car,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
nostrils,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  artery, 
and  accelerated  pulse.  When  it  comes  on 
too  frequently  and  continues  long,  so  as  to 
cause  faintness,  and  especially  if  the  person 
subject  to  it  be  of  a weakly  habit  or  ad- 
vanced in  vears,  it  should  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  stopjiage  may  some- 
limes  be  effected  hv  immei'sing  the  liead  in 


cold  Avatcr,  free  exposure  to  cool  air,  and 
drinking  cool  acidulous  liquids ; the  body 
of  the  patient  should  maintain  an  erect 
position,  Avith  the  head  tlu’OAAui  someAvhat 
back,  a key  or  other  cold  substance  be  aj)- 
])licd  to  the  spinal  cord,  vinegar  be  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  or  an  astringent  Avash  in- 
jected Avith  a syringe;  it  may  be  composed 
as  follows; — Alum  and  Acetic  Acid  of  each 
2 drachms,  "Water  G ounces;  or  3 drachms 
of  the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  in  the 
same  quantity  of  Water;  or  if  these  fail, 
the;  nostrils  may  be  plugged  Avith  lint  dipped 
in  a strong  solution  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Copper ; or  the  lint  first  moistened,  and 
then  dipped  in  finely  poAvdered  Charcoal. 
When  the  bleeding  has  stopped  there  should 
be  no  haste  to  remove  the  clotted  blood 
from  the  nostrils ; let  it  come  aAvay  of 
itself;  do  not  bloAv  the  nose  Auolently,  nor 
take  stimulants,  unless  there  be  excessive 
faintness,  in  Avhich  case  a little  cold  Brandy 
and  Water  may  be  taken.  Where  there  is 
a full  habit  of  body,  cooling  medicines,  low 
diet,  and  leeches  to  the  temples,  may  be 
safely  advised,  Avith  perhaps  occasional 
bleecling  from  the  arm.  See  Jlecmorrhage. 

Blei’ii.vkix  (Greek,  for  the  Eyelid). 
Hence  the  compounds — Blephar-  Opthalmia, 
Inflammation  of  the  Evelid  ; B.-j)tosis, 
a falling  of  the  upper  llyelid  ; Anldijo- 
hlepharon,  an  unnatural  union  of  the  tAvo 
Eyelids ; Faehg-Mepharosie,  a thickened 
state  of  the  Eyelids;  Si/in-blep/iarin,  the 
connection  of  the  lid  to  the  globe  of  the  Eye. 

Blight,  a kind  of  palsy  affecting  one  side 
of  the  face,  the  nerves  of  Avhich  lose  their 
])OAver ; it.  is  caused  by  sudden  cold  or  damp. 
See  Balsy. 

Blindxess.  DepriA’ation  of  sight  may 
proceed  from  A'arious  causes,  such  as  one  of 
the  diseases  Avhich  affect  the  eyeball,  (see 
Ophthalmia,')  or  deficiency  of  poAver  in  the 
optic  nerve,  local  or  general  paralysis,  or 
any  disease  Avhose  seat  is  in  the  brahi  or 
the  nervous  system ; the  fonnation  of  a 
speck  on  the  eye,  or  of  a film  over  the  lens. 
(Sec  Amaurosis,  Cataract.)  Sometimes  the 
affection  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  from  Avhich 
loss  of  sight  proceeds,  is  sympathetic,  aris- 
ing from  a disordered  stomach  ; in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  it  is  but  transient ; and 
matters  may  be  set  right  by  a Blue  Pill  and 
Senna  Draught,  Avith  loAv'diet,  and  avoid- 
ance of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disorder. 
If  these  do  not  have  the  de.sired  effect,  a 
surgeon  should  be  consulted,  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  some  organic  mischief. 
Leeches  on  the  temples,  blistei-s  behind  the 
ears,  cupping  in  the  neck  ; cither,  or  all  of 
these  mav  be  tried  should  there  be  a sense  oi‘ 
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fulness,  headache,  or  giddiness  accoinpany- 
ing  indistinctness  of  vision  ; in  tliis  case, 
too,  more  po\verful  medicines,  such  as 
Coloc3'nth  and  Calomel  Pills,  should  be 
taken,  and  a course  of  depletion  vigorously 
carried  out. 

Proceeding,  as  blindness  does,  from  such 
a variety  of  causes,  few  general  directions 
can  be  given  for  its  treatment : when  it  is 
owing  to  a change  in  the  structure  of  the 
<' ye  itself,  its  approaches  will  be  very  gra  - 
dual,  unless  this  change  is  the  result  of 
active  inhammation.  Temporaiy  loss  of 
sight  is  a frequent  symptom  of  Apoplexy 
(u  hieh  see) . It  also  results  from  diseases 
of  exhaustion,  and  sometimes  occurs  after 
cojiious  bleeding ; its  total  loss  may  be 
effected  by  a blow  on  or  about  the  region  of 
the  Eye  (which  see).  For  the  blind  from 
birth  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery.  l^acSiylit. 

Blisteius  (Latin  vhlcatoria^  from  vesica, 
a bladder’,  sometimes  called  Epispasfics, 
which  see).  A Blister  is  an  application  to 
the  skin,  producing  a discharge  of  the  thin 
watery  irratter  called  tiernm,  or  of  thicker 
matter  called (both  of  which  see),  by  ex- 
citing acute  irrtlammation.  The  chief  blis- 
tering agent  used  by  irredical  ])ractitioners 
in  this  couirtry  is  the  Spanish  Fly,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  fourrd  rrtrder  the  head  of 
flantliarklcs.  Brrt  the  applicatiorr  of  any 
highly-irritatirrg  substance  will  prodrree  the 
same  effect,  which  is  in  truth  arr  effort  of 
nature  to  protect  the  acutely  serrsible  true 
skin  from  the  action  of  the  irritarrt,  bj’  iir- 
terposing  betweerr  it  atrd  the  oirter  skiir,  or 
scarf,  a bag  or  vesicle  of  flrtid  ; thus  we  see, 
that  after  scalds  and  brrnrs,  bladders  of 
serurrr  arise.  Steam,  strorrg  Ammonia, 
3Iu5tard,  Horseradish,  Croton  Oil,  Tartar 
Enretic,  arrd  many  other  applications,  will 
excite  this  intiammatory  action,  and  carrse 
the  formatiorr  of  a blister,  but  scarcely  any 
so  speedily  and  effectrrally  as  the  agent  first 
rramed,  which  is  gerrcrally  applied  irr  the 
form  of  a plaistcr — the  Emplastram  Can- 
tharides,  or  Lytta,  of  the  Pharmacopaia — 
altlrough  this  comparatively  clumsy  and 
.incorrverrient  rrrode  of  application  is  trow 
being  rapidly  superseded  by  oire  more  light 
and  elegarrt,  arrd  cleanly,  called  Can- 
ihavklinc,  or  Blistering  Tissues,  which  is 
silk,  or  sonre  other  convenient  material 
saturated  with  the  active  priirciple  of  the 
Flv,  obtained  by  distillation  in  Ether.  This 
dr  as  only  to  be  cut  to  the  reriuisitc  size, 
])laccd  on  the  part,  arrd  kept  close  to  it  for 
a few  hours ; it  may  be  obtained  of  anv 
druggist.  There  is  also  arr  Extract  ju’epared 
bv  evaporating  a tincture  composed  of  4 
parts  of  the  Flies  to  1 of  strong  Acetic  Acid 


and  1 6 of  Rectified  Spirits ; arrd  Aectum  LytUCf 
fornred  of  the  above  acid  arrd  the  iirsccts^ 
The  latter  preparation  has  merely  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a canrel-hair  brush ; it  is  verv 
speedy  irr  its  operatiorr.  The  old  and  still 
gcnerallv-pursued  rrrethod  is  to  spread  the 
Blister  Plaister  prettj'  thickly  on  leather-, 
adhesive  plaister-,  calico,  or  lirrerr,  arrd  place 
it  orr  the  part  affected,  putting  a handker- 
chief rourrd  to  keep  it  clo.se  to  the  skirr ; in 
terr  or  twelve  hours  it  ought  to  pi-oduce  the 
desired  effect ; it  may  therr  be  takerr  off,  the 
vesicle  clipped  with  a pair  of  sharp  scrssor.s 
to  let  out  the  fluid,  which  should  not  be 
suffered  to  run  dowir  tire  bodj-,  as  it  will 
produce  painful  excoriatioirs ; keep  the 
blister-  dressed  with  Spernraccti  or  Elder- 
flower  Ointment,  until  healed.  Sotrretimes- 
a little  of  the  powdered  Flj-  is  sprirtkled 
over-  the  orrtsideof  the  plaister- wlrcir  spr-ead, 
and  previous  to  its  application,  arrd  sornc- 
tirrres  a few  grains  of  Tartar  Emetic ; these 
increase  lire  activity  of  the  applicatiorr,  but 
are  apt  to  prodrree  Stranguary  (which  see) . 
Respecting  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  Blisters, 
we  may  just  observe  that  these  vary  grcatl\' 
iir  accordance  with  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  The  followirrg  diagranrs 
exhibit  the  shapes  of  those  most  in  use ; — 


A,  for  the  chest,  pointed  errd  rtpwards,  size- 
7 inches  long  by  o I at  broadest  part ; B,  for 
the  side  or  loirrs,  8 inches  loirg  by  4 broad  ; 
C,  behind  the  ear,  4 inches  long  by  2.J  at 
broadest  part;  this  includes  the  margin, 
which  should  be  left  plain,  or  spread  with 
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resin  or  some  other  adhesive  plaister,  tliat 
is,  when  the  old  Blister  I’hiister  is  used. 
For  children,  the  same  shapes  are  used,  but 
reduced  in  size  according  to  age  and  other 
•circumstances.  Sometimes  very  much  larger 
blisters  than  these  are  applied,  and  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  adapted  for  particular  parts  of 
the  body  ; but  this  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  medical  attendant.  The 
best  time  for  the  application  of  a blister  is 
the  evening,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  on,  the 
patient  had  better  retire  to  bed,  and  if  pos- 
sible get  to  sleep.  If  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  it  is  found  not  to  have  risen  well,  it 
must  remain  on  longer.  With  persons  far 
advanced  in  life,  or  who  have  a particularly 
dry  skin,  or  are  in  a state  of  great  nervous 
depression,  sixteen,  or  even  twenty  hours 
may  be  required  for  the  full  effect  of  the 
irritant  to  be  produced.  The  action  may  be 
assisted,  and  the  removal  of  the  plaister  fa- 
cilitated, by  rubbing  the  part  pi'eviously  to 
application  with  Olive  Oil,  or  by  inter- 
posing a thin  piece  of  muslin  between  the 
plaister  and  the  skin  ; this,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  old  fonn  of  application.  For  children, 
and  those  who  have  tender  and  delicate 
skins,  the  action  of  a blister  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  as  the  effect  is  often  produced 
in  a shorter  time  than  is  usually  required. 
The  plaister  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  rise,  and  a warm  bread  poultice 
applied ; under  its  influence  the  full  rising 
will  generally  take  place.  When  the  vesicle 
is  punctured,  and  the  fluid  emptied  upon  a 
cloth  placed  to  catch  it,  allow  the  mem- 
brane to  subside  and  apply  the  dressing ; it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  Imagined  that  the 
rising  has  only  taken  place  at  one  part  of 
the  vesicated  surfaee,  because  a bladder  only 
appears  there  ; but  a close  examination  will 
show  that  the  bladder  extends  over  the 
whole,  but  is  only  obmous  at  the  lower  por- 
tion, where  the  fluid  has  gravitated ; some- 
times, instead  of  one  large  bag,  there  are 
several  small  vesicles — these  should  all  be 
clipped,  unless  very  small.  When,  instead 
of  watery  fluid,  the  blister  contains  a thick 
pus,  which  does  not  flow  out,  there  should 
be  no  sciueezing  to  make  it  do  so ; it  will 
gradually  ooze  out  into  the  dressing,  which 
may  be  Ointment  spread  upon  I.int,  as  before 
mentioned,  or  Cotton-wadding,  which  has 
been  recently  employed  with  good  results. 
But  perhaps  the  most  cfl’ective,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  pleasant  and  elegant,  is 
that  called  Brown’s  Tissue  Dressing,  which 
consists  of  a cerate  evenly  and  thinly  spread 
upon  tissue  paper ; this  adheres  closelv 
upon  the  vesicated  surface,  and  forms  as  It 
were  a second  cuticle.. 


Sometimes  a blister  is  popularly  said  to 
“ get  the  fire  into  it,”  that  is,  it  becomes 
hot  and  inflamed  ; in  this  case  a cold  bread- 
and- water  poultice  will  generally  give 
relief. 

The  eustom  of  keeping  blisters  open  by 
repeated  api)lications  of  Savine  Ointment, 
or  some  other  irritant,  although  followed  by 
many  medical  practitioners,  is  scarcely  to 
be  recommended.  B3'  ifs  irritating  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system  it  frequently  does 
much  harm.  The  counter-imtation  may 
be  kept  up  by  a succession  of  small  blisters 
close  about  the  same  spot. 

“ Flying  Blisters”  are  those  which  arc 
taken  oft'  as  soon  as  redness  is  produced; 
weak  mustard  poultices  will  answer  this 
purpose.  The  non-rising  of  a blister  fre- 
quently gives  much  alarm,  it  being  a 
popular  impression  that  the  absence  of  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin  is  owing  to  a defi- 
ciency of  vital  power;  but  very  trivial 
causes  will  sometuncs  prevent  the  expected 
efi'cct  taking  place. 

Persons  liable  to  affections  of  the  Kidney 
should  never  be  blistered,  except  with  me- 
dical sanction.  Much  liami  is  often  done 
by  resorting  too  hastily  to  this  method  of 
obtaining  relief  in  cases  of  fever  and  acute 
inflammation  ; by  the  irritation  produced, 
the  general  symptoms  are  aggi'avatcd,  with- 
out affording  the  expected  amount  of  local 
relief.  It  is  always  best  to  consult  a sur- 
geon before  making  the  application. 

By  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  blisters  are 
chiefly  useful  as  counter-initants.  They 
are  applied  over  the  seat  of  some  active  dis- 
ease, as  I’netimonia,  Gastritis,  Hepatitis, 
rhrenitis.  They  are  also  applied  with  good 
effect  in  spasmodic  affections,  as  Angina  pec- 
toris, Epilepsy,  Catalepsy,  Hysteria,  Para- 
lysis, &c.  (all  of  which  see). 

Blood  (Latin  sanguis) . The  fluid  which 
circulates  through  the  heart,  arteries,  liver, 
veins,  &c.,  and  is  the  source  of  animal  heat, 
and  tlie  great  active  agent  of  vitality.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  food  by  the  processes  of 
Digestion  and  Assimilation  (wliicli  sec), 
anil  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  intended  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  nature  and  quality 
of  that  food ; it  is  therefore  of  importance 
that  we  should  undei-stand  something  of  its 
component  parts,  and  of  the  particular  sub- 
stances which  are  best  adapted  to  impart  to 
it  therequisite  conditions.  Chemical  analysis 
and  the  powers  of  the  microscope  have  both 
been  applied  to  an  examination  of  this  vital 
fluid,  which  eons\s-\s,oh\\o Liquor  Sanguinis, 
or  Liquid  of  the  Blood,  which  is  transparent 
and  niMirlv  colourless,  and  holds  in  solution 
the  fibrin,  albflmcu,  and  mineral  salts. 
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Avhicli  constitute  its  animal  pnnci])les; 
in  this  boat  the  corpnsculcs,  or  plohules, 
■which  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red, 
■which  arc  much  the  more  numerous,  ami 
the  -wliite,  or  colourless ; it  is  tlie  former 
which  impart  that  san;i;uine  tint  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  blood  of  most  animals.  These 
red  globules  are  extremely  minute,  theiraver- 
age  diameter  being,  it  is  said,  about  the 
3,200th  part  of  an  inch ; tliey  consist  of  a 
membrane  enclosing  a coloured  iluid,  and 
under  the  microscope  look  like  tiatteiied 
discs  with  a depression  in  tlic  centre ; it  has 
been  observed  that  when  drawn  from  the 
body  they  have  a tendency  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  rows.  A ditferent  condition  of 
the  blood  is  laiown  to  exist  during  the  time 
it  is  circulating  in  the  system,  and  after  it 
has  issued  from  the  vein  or  artery.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  that  a sepa- 
ration takes  place,  part  hccoining  a thick 
solid  mass,  and  part  a thin  almost  colourless 
fluid,  the  former  of  these,  which  is  called 
clot,  is  composed  of  a tibrous  netwoiic  in- 
volving the  corpuscules,  whilst  the  latter, 
tenned  is  the  Liquor  Hcnic/uinis,  de- 

prived of  its  fibrin,  wliich  has  united  with 
the  thicker  portion.  By  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  constituents,  and  their  forms 
and  appearances,  the  experienced  eye  can  at 
once  tell  the  condition  of  the  body  from 
whence  they  have  been  withdrawn . Thus, 
Avhen  the  solid  matter  assumes  a cup-like 
shape,  and  is  covered  with  a buft'-colourcd 
fluid,  active  inflanmiation  is  indicated.  It 
has  heen  estimated  that  the  proj)ortion  of 
solid  matter  in  1,000  parts  of  healthy  blood 
is  from  200  to  210,  as  follows : Albumen, 
20 ; Corpuscules,  red  and  white,  125 ; Fi- 
brin, 21 ; Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Potas- 
sium, 4;  Phosphates  of  Soda,  Lime,  Mag- 
nesia, and  Iron,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and 
O.xidc  of  Iron,  21=204.  Of  these  consti- 
tuents Ave  may  briefly  observe,  that  the 
Albumen  is  the  material  from  Avhich  arc 
elaborated  most  of  the  substances  neccs.siiry  to 
existence,  the  fibrin  itself  and  the  solid  parts 
of  the  corpuscules  included  (sec  Albumen). 
The  red  globules  appear  to  be  chiefly  useful 
in  stimulating  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  to  a proper  perfonnance  of  their  re- 
spective duties ; their  ofiicc  is  more  connected 
with  respiration  than  nutrition.  To  the 
Fibrin  has  been  assigned  the  fonnation 
of  the  muscular  and  other  fibrous 
tissues;  this  is  the  material  Avluch  is 
most  completely  prepared  for  organisation, 
between  it  and  albumen  there  is  little  aj)pa- 
rent  difference,  and  even  by  chemical 
analysis  it  is  ditflcnlt,  some  say  impossible, 
to  detect  any.  The  only  obvious  distinction 


appears  to  be  that,  Avhereas  the  fibrin  coagu- 
lates as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  body, 
the  albumen  will  only  do  so  in  a tempera- 
ture of  150  degrees ; it  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that  in  cases  of  death  by  lightning, 
or  anv  active  poison,  this  poAver  of  coagula- 
tion is  lost ; this  Avould  seem  to  indicate 
some  chemical  change  affecting  the  vitality 
of  tlie  fluid.  The  phosphates  and  other 
saline  constituents  supply  the  materials  for 
building  uj)  and  re]>airmg  the  bonj-  frame 
and  th(>  several  tissues ; they  also  enter 
largely  into  the  secretions,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  decomposition 
which  would  take  ])lace  in  the  blood  but  for 
their  presence. 

By  this  combination  of  elements,  nutrition 
is  supplied  to  the  A-arions  parts  of  tlie  system, 
of  precisely  the  kind  that  is  reciuired ; fibrin 
for  the  muscles ; fatty  matter,  jihosphorus 
and  albumen  for  the  nerves ; gelatine  and 
earthy  salts  for  the  bones,  and  so  on.  Again, 
as  to  the  secretions,  the  bile  absorbs  fattj 
matter  and  some  other  elements  peculiar  to 
it ; urea  and  some  of  the  salines  enter  into 
the  urine  ; and  to  the  composition  of  the 
milk  in  Avomen  go  fat,  sugaig  albumen,  Ac. 
The  abstraction  of  all  these  elements  from 
the  blood,  in  its  course  from  the  heart 
through  the  arteries,  alters  its  composition, 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life ; 
it  loses  its  bright  red  coloui',  and  becomes 
dark  and  thick,  laden  Avith  carbon,  and  in 
this  state  is  couAcyed  through  the  veins- 
to  the  lungs,  AA’hcreit  giA-es  out  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  takes  in  a fresh  sujijdy  of  oxygen, 
in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  respiration,  is- 
passed  on  to  the  great  rcsei-Amir,  the  heart, 
Avith  all  its  A-ital  jiroperties  restored,  and  is 
again  pumped  out  through  the  arteries,  to 
run  the  same  course  of  usefulness,  and  return 
again,  and  again  to  receiA^e  afresh  commis- 
sionTrom  the  “ great  monarch  of  the  ‘ purph' 
island,’  ” as  the  old  poet  Fletcher,  has  fanci- 
fulh’  termed  the  human  body.  This  beau- 
tiful aiTangement  must  strike  every  one 
Avith  admiration,  Avho  attentively  considers 
it ; it  has  been  Avell  said  that  “ an  nndevout 
astronomer  is  mad;”  no  less  truly  might 
this  be  said  of  an  undcAmut  anatomist,  for 
he  has  constantly  before  him  the  most 
Avonderful  adajitations,  and  proofs  of  diA  ine 
poAver  and  goodness. 

It  AA'ill  be  seen  by  the  above  that,  although 
in  the  process  of  depuration,  that  is,  purify- 
ing or  cleansing,  AA-hich  the  blood  undergoes, 
the  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, generally  take  an  active  part,  yet 
the  cliief  organs  employed  are  the  Lungs 
(Avliich  see). 

"With  regard  to  the  Fatholog;/  of  the 
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Bk)0(l,  wo  may  biierty  remark  that  in 
various  diseases  it  presents  aspects  and  com- 
binations very  ditt'erent  from  those  of  a 
healthy  state  ; thus  in  plethora,  we  find  an 
increase  in  (piantity  ; after  luemorrhage,  or 
bleeding,  of  course  a decrease;  in  severe  in- 
liammation  and  inflammatory  fevers,  the 
temperature  which  may  generally  be  set  at 
about  100°,  rises  to  120°  or  even  150° ; in 
languid  states  of  the  system  it  falls  consi- 
derably below  the  average  ; in  states  where 
the  circulation  is  rapid  it  becomes  redder 
than  common  from  an  excess  of  globules ; 
pule  from  a detieiency  of  the  same,  in  Ance- 
iiiia  (which  sec) ; and  purple  from  defective 
oxygenisation  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  jn-cg- 
uancy,  and  acute  rheumatism.  In  unin- 
tlammatory  fevers,  cerebral  congestion, 
scurvy,  and  intlaramation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  ([uautity  is  diminished,  as  is  that 
of  albumen  in  the  serum  in  Bi-ight’s  disease 
of  the  kidnev,  and  of  the  salts  in  typhoid 
fevers  and  cholera.  The  blood,  also,  may 
he  considerably  changed  in  its  character  by 
the  admixture'  of  elements  not  natural  to  it, 
such  as  those  of  the  ditferent  secretions  or 
substances  not  contained  in  any  of  them,  as 
sugar.  The  hlootl  may,  also,  alisorb  its  own 
morbid  secretions ; by  it  all  contagious  dis- 
eases are  taken  into  the  system,  as  are  also 
jioisons,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  lead,  mer- 
cury, iodine,  or  ar.senious  acid  (see  Foisnus), 
and  thus  it  is  often  materially  altered  in  its 
constitution,  and  rendered  unfit  for  circula- 
tion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  28 
pounds  is  the  average  quant  it  )j  of  blood  cir- 
culating through  tin;  system  of  a healthy 
adult : the  principal  states  of  disca.se  inci- 
dental to  this  fluid  are  Congestion,  caused  by 
an  increased  (piantity  of  blood  in  any  organ, 
liy  tho  obstruction  of  any  passage,  the 
breaking  away  of  cellular  tissue,  or  the 
dilation  or  rupture  of  internal  passages ; 
cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  a 
din-  state  of  the  skin,  will  sometimes  occa- 
sion this;  if  atfectiug  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
it  is  called  Extravasation  (which  sec). 

Inflammation  of  the  Mood  may  proceed 
from  sevcinl  causes  : it  consists  of  a dilated 
.state  of  tho  small  arteries  and  capillaries, 
into  which,  owing  to  increa.sed  action  of  the 
heart,  more  of  the  fluid  is  forced  than  in 
their  natural  state  they  will  contain.  See 
Inflammation. 

Vomiting  and  Spitting  of  Blood.  The 
first  of  these  indicates  a deranged  state  of 
the  system ; it  may  proceed  from  indi- 
.gestion  producing  a plethoric  state  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  stomach,  the  in- 
ieiTuptiou  or  suppression  of  discharges,  or  a 


diseased  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  Furpura 
and  Scurvy  (which  see)  ; great  exertions 
after  a full  meal,  or  external  violence,  may 
also  give  rise  to  this,  or  the  passing  of  blood 
through  the  bowels,  which  may  sometimes 
go  on  for  some  time  without  being  dis- 
covered. The  rupture  of  a vessel  in  the 
lungs  may  likewise  occasion  vomiting  of 
blood,  but  this,  called  by  surgeons, 
ILcemoptysis  (wliicli  see),  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a cough,  and  the  red  fluid  is 
spat  up  in  a succession  of  mouthfuls; 
whereas  if  it  comes  from  the  stomach  it  is 
thrown  up  in  one  full  vomiting,  and  is 
usually  mixed  with  food.  The  treatment 
for  this  should  be  cold  drinks,  perfect  rest, 
active  purgatives;  3 grains  of  Calomel,  or 
5 of  Blue  Pill  over-night,  and  a Senna 
draught  in  the  morning  to  begin  with ; the 
purgatives  should  be  repeated  daily  until 
the  stools  lose  their  dark  colour,  and,' should 
tho  bleeding  continue,  give  Spirits  of  Turp- 
entine, about  20  drops,  in  cold  water,  e\'ery 
four  hours,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  Vine- 
gar in  watei-,  or  a draught  containing  20 
grains  of  Gallic  .Vcid  and  10  of  Laudanum 
in  a little  ^lucilagc.  Keep  the  patient  low 
in  diet  until  the  bleeding  has  stoi)ped,  and 
then  raise  it,  giving,  also,  light  tonics  and 
gentle  aperients,  if  required. 

If  the  bleeding  is  occasioned  by  Aincn- 
orrheea,  or  Files,  treat  as  directed  under 
those  heads.  For  Ectermination  of  Mood 
to  the  Jfead,  see  Apoplexy,  Brain,  Con- 
yestion  ; for  Bloody  Flux,  see  Dysentery  ; 
for  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  sec  Ame- 
mia.  Cachexia,  Chlorosis,  Flethora,  Scro- 
fula. For  Bloodshot  Eyes,  see  E;e,  In- 
flammation. 

Blood.stoxe.  Greck,7M/bri'o/;«/«.  a species 
of  ehaleedonv,  sometimes  put  down  the  back 
to  stop  bleeding  of  the  nose ; its  colchiess  is 
its  only  virtue. 

• Blow.s.  These  are  most  frequently  fatal 
when  inflicted  on  parts  immediately  over 
a collection  of  nerves,  as  the  region  of  tho 
heart,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  neck. 

blow  on  the  head  may  cause  concussion 
of  the  brain,  if  it  do  not  fracture  the  skull, 
which  it  may  do  if  inflicted  on  the  side  of 
the  temple  where  the  bone  is  thin  ; one  on 
the  spine  may  fracture  the  vertebra;  and 
cause  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  which  ma)'  indeed  occur  without  a 
fracture,  but  bv  reason  of  the  shock  sus- 
tained by  the  nervous  system  in  its  main 
channel  of  sensation.  A deadly  faintness 
generally  follows  the  infliction  of  a blow 
which  is  likely  to  result  seriously  ; for  this, 
stimulants,  such  as  Brandy,  Ammonia,  or 
Ether  should  be  given ; cold  water  dashed 
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cm  tlio  spiiio  should  also  be  tried,  and 
should  this  i)rovo  unsuccessful,  and  syncoi)e 
ensue,  a warm  bed  and  artificial  respiration 
must  bo  tried,  with  hot  tianncls  to  the  chest, 
^Mustard  plaisters  to  the  spine,  and  Turpen- 
tine or  other  stimulant  injections.  See 
Jirttisch’,  Contusions. 

TiIA  E Dise.vse.  Characterized  by  the 
blue  or  livid  appeai’ance  of  those  ’ parts 
whicdi,  in  health,  are  {jencrally  red,  and  by 
langour  and  great  susceptibility  to  cold. 
Cuuso — Some  inalformation  of  the  lieart, 
which  ])revcnts  the  proper  arterialization  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs.  This  disease  dates 
from  birth,  and  the  patient  seldom  survives 
infancy.  Little  or  nothing  can  bo  done 
remedially. 

Beve  Eve  ttbvnnt.  A solution  of  Am- 
moniated  Copper,  the  Liquor  t'upri^Unmo- 
'niati  of  the  London  I’harmacopu'ia.  Sec 
Copper. 

Blue  Oixtmext.  Mercurial  Ointment, 
of  a blue  or  gray  colour:  ofticiiml  name 
rnqentuiu  ]I;/drar(/i/ri.  Sec  2Lercury, 
Ointments. 

Bi.’  e Bill  or  Mercurial  Bill.  Lilulee 
Ifi/drurgiiri.  Sec  Mercurj/,  Lilts. 

Blve  Stoxe.  Blue  Mtriol  or  Sulphate 
of  Copper,  Cupri  Sutphus.  See  Copjmr. 

Boii.ixg.  The  “ Famih’  Doctor,”  it  will 
be  seen,  sometimes  takes  upon  himself  to 
give  advice  in  matters  of  domestic  economy 
when  they  atfect  tlie  important  subjects  of 
health  and  diseas(>,  and  he  would  caution 
the  cook  never  to  let  the  water  in  which 
she  puts  her  meat  on  the  fire  reach 
the  point  of  ebullition — that  is,  about 
212°  Eahrcnheit.  That  great  authority, 
Liebig,  says  that  50°  or  60°  lower  than  this 
is  quite  sufficient  to  cook  the  meat,  provided 
a sufficient  time  be  given,  and  that,  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  more  tender  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  consequently  more  nutritious, 
than  if  absolutely  boiled — indeed,  steweel 
would  be  the  proper  term  for  this  method 
of  cooking.  The  water,  it  is  true,  may  and 
should  boil  before  the  meat  is  put  into  it, 
and  for  a minute  or  two  after;  but  then  suf- 
ficient cold  water  must  be  put  in  to  reduce 
the  temperature  to  about  150°,  and  at  this 
point  it  must  be  kept  until  the  cooking  is 
effected,  that  is,  until  it  c.xhibits  no  appear- 
ance of  redness  anywhere.  “ By  the  sudden 
immersion  of  the  flesh  in  boiling  water,”  says 
our  authority,  “ the  external  constituents, 
and  especially  the  albumen,  becomes  quickly 
hardened  and  coagulated,  so  as  to  form  a 
case  around  the  interior  portions.  If  the 
liigh  temperature  is  preserved,  this  harden- 
ing process  will  be  carried  right  through 
the  joint,  wdiich  is  thus  rendered  indiges- 


tible, whereas  in  the  lower  temperature  the- 
meat  is  cooked  wiyiout  the  destruction  ofi 
its  nutritive  soluble  principles.  Ifsoupisthe 
object  of  the  boiling,  then  the  meat  should 
be  put  into  cold  water,  and  the  temperature 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  or 
near  it ; in  this  way  the  dissolving  process- 
goes  on  regularly  through  the  whole  mass, 
there  being  no  case-hardening  to  interfere 
with  it.”  N.B.^ — All  vegetables  should  be 
thoroughly  lioilcd ; they  will  be  likely  to 
disagree  if  they  are  not. 

Boils.  These  painful  inflammatory  swell- 
ings mostly  occur  in  young  and  vigorous  per- 
sons, so  much  so  indeed  as  to  be  generally 
looked  upon  as  a sign  of  robust  health.  Xow 
and  then,  however,  we  find  them  breaking 
out  upon  the  weak  and  delicate;  in  any 
case  they  arc  symptomatic  of  some  derange- 
ment of  the  system,  w’hich  takes  this  means 
of  reliei'ing  itself  of  that  which  is  super- 
fluous, or  dangerous  to  its  internal  cconomj-. 
They  should  be  regarded  as  warnings  that 
some  change  in  the  diet  or  mode  of  life  is- 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  complete 
health ; those  who  neglect  such  warnings 
often  suft'er  the  consequence  in  an  attack  of 
severe  illness,  or  in  an  eruption  of  a more 
painful  and  dangerous  kind.  See  Carbuncle. 

The  seat  of  the  boil  is  the  true  skin  and 
the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  A small 
angry-looking  spot  on  the  outer  skin  first 
appears;  this  gradually  enlarges  into  a 
swelling  with  a whitish  conical  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a hard  inflamed  base  ; sooner  or. 
later  this  is  sure  to  suppurate  and  discharge 
pus  and  blood,  and  a fibrous  mass  called  a 
core  ; until  this  latter  is  ejected  the  abscess 
will  not  heal ; it  often  lies  deep,  and  causes 
great  pain  before  coining  away.  AV arm- 

water  bathing,  and  iioulticing  with  Linseed, 
meal,  is  the  proper  treatment  at  first ; llesin 
Ointment,  or  Venice  Turpentine,  or  some 
other  drawing  application  of  an  irritating 
nature,  is  often  applied,  but  it  causes  un- 
necessary pain,  and  efl'ects  no  object  that  the 
poultice  would  not.  As  soon  as  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  swelling  becomes  soft,  a 
cut  should  be  made  with  a knife  or  lancet 
through  the  skin  beneath  which  the  core 
lies  ; tliis  permits  the  escape  of  the  confined 
matter,  and  relieves  the  pain.  The  poultices 
should  be  continued  until  the  core  is  drawn 
out,  soon  after  which  the  healing  process 
will  commence ; this  may  be  facilitated  by 
a dressing  of  simple  ointment,  or  pure  hog’s 
lard  will  do. 

Boils  and  Carbuncles  have  recently  been 
successfully  treated  with  Opium,  of  the 
aqueous  extract  of  which  a thick  solution 
has  been  painted  on  any  suspicious  spot ;. 
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this  forms  a coating  ^Yhiell  must  be  renewed 
tlirce  or  four  times  a day  : twenty-four 
houi's’  application  is  said  to  be  generally 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  inflani- 
niation.  A plaister  composed  of  ecpial 
parts  of  Soap,  Oj)ium,  and  Alereury,  spread 
on  thick  leather,  is  then  placed  on  tlio  spot, 
having  a hole  in  the  centre  for  the  escape 
of  any  matter ; if  painful,  a poultice  must 
he  applied.  If,  in  suite  of  this  treatment, 
the  boil  will  have  its  course,  strong  Nitric 
Acid  is  said  to  be  the  best  application,  using 
it  freely  two  or  three  times,  taking  care  to 
remove  the  slough  before  each  application, 
supporting  the  margin  with  jjlaister  and 
poulticing  freely.  The  benetieial  ell'ects  of 
the  opium  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
soothing  influence  which  it  e.vcrts  upon  the 
capillaries,  small  arteries,  and  nerves ; its 
immediate  effect  is  to  lessen  the  throbbing, 
heat,  and  redness.  The  use  of  the  j)laister 
is  to  giv'e  support  to  the  intlamed  vessels, 
and  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Boils  often  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ; they  are  very  painful  and  trouble- 
some, but  not  in  themselves  dangerous ; 
they  seldom  run  into  ulcerations  and  deep 
seated  sloughing  sores  unless  neglected; 
pei-sons  who  are  obliged  to  go  about  their 
dailv  avo(;ations  with  them  will  do  well  to 
apply,  during  the  day,  a piece  of  lint  satu- 
rated with  Olive  Oil,  and  kept  on  with 
strapping.  For  internal  treatment,  those  of 
a full  liabit  should  take  3 or  4 grains  of 
Blue  l*ill  two  or  three  times  a week,  with  a 
Senna  Draught  each  morning  after;  tliey 
should  also  be  abstemious  in  their  diet,  and 
avoid  stimulants.  Delicate  persons  should 
take  a Compound  lllmbarb  Pill  every  al- 
ternate night,  or  a draught  composed  of 
Ilhubarb  and  Magnesia,  10  grains  of  each  in 
Cinnamon  Water  ; these  sliould  have  gene- 
rous diet.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  i-  a 
tumbler  full  twice  a day,  and  tepid  baths  may 
be  of  service  to  such.  See  Fin-iaiculiix. 

Bof.iriTs.  A genus  of  the  Mushroom 
tribe  of  j)lunts  belonging  to  the  order  Fiouji, 
(which  see).  Two  of  its  species  are  ]>. 
If/>nirin<i,  a parasitical  fungus  found  mo.st 
commonly  on  the  oak ; it  is  ajiplied  to 
wounds  as  a Sf>/pfic  ; P>.  Fueudo  hinarins, 
from  which  is  obtained  Bolctic  Acid. 

Boi.oo.vA  Stove.  X phosphoric  stone 
found  at  Bologna ; it  is  the  natir’e  sulphate 
of  Baryta  (which  see). 

Bolus.  This  is  a Large  soft  kind  of  pill 
which  modem  medical  practice  has  pretty 
generally  agreed  to  discard  from  its  list  of 
formula,*  although  the  old  physicians  were 
fond  of  ordering  it ; it  might  be  composed 


of  any  of  the  ingredients  used  for  pills, 
but  is'a  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  mode 
of  administration. 

Boiino.s  (Greek,  for  the  humming  of  the 
Bee).  A dull  intermitting  sound  in  the 
cars,  like  beating  or  bu/ziiig.  See  Ear. 

Bov]’..  This  is  the  substance  of  which 
the  I'rame-work  of  the  animal  body  is  com- 
posed, to  which  are  attached  tiie  softer 
portions  which  it  alike  protects  and  supports ; 
it  is  luird  and  firm,  and,  therefore,  well 
adapted  for  these  purjjoses,  and  also  for 
affording  leverage  for  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  Bona  is  a highly  organized  and 
comple.v  substance,  it  consists  of  animal  and 
earthy,  and  saline  materials,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter,  or  to  speak  more 
strictly,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  we 
may  say  that  in  lOO'OO  parts  there  are  33'30 
of  carti'lageand  blood  vc*.sels,  dPOl  ])hosphate 
of  lime,  11 -30  carbonate  of  lime,  2 00  Iluate 
of  lime,  2 '36  magnesia  and  soda. 

In  the  human  frame  there  are  252  bones, 
they  arc  of  various  forms  and  degrees  of  den- 
sity or  hardness;  thus  in  the  limbs,  they  are 
hollow  cylinders,  combining  lightness  with 
strength ';  in  the  body  and  head  they  are 
chiefly  tiattened  and  arched,  forming  cases 
for  the  internal  viscera ; in  the  spine  ami 
extremities,  they  are  in  many  pieces,  to 
facilitate  the  bending  of  the  numerous 
joints;  their  connections  with  each  other  are 
accomplished  and  pre.scrved  in  m.iny  ways. 
See  Jouiin,  JEtuclcn,  Sutures.  In  all  boner, 
whether  hollow  or  solid,  the  outer  portion  is 
harder  than  the  inner;  many  of  them  ai’c 
spongy,  or  as  it  is  scientitically  termed, 
cancellated,  most  of  them  have  minute 
irregular  cells  scattered  through  their 
texture ; they  .are  covered  by  a thin  fibrous 
membrane  called  periosteum,  or,  on  the 
head,  pericranium-,  inside  the  skull,  this 
covering  is  termed  dura  mater  (which  see). 
At  those  e.xtremities,  where  a smooth  and 
clastic  substance  is  required  for  the  joints, 
most  bones  have  a covering  of  cartilayc, 
(which  sec).  Bones  arc  first  developed  iii 
a gelatinous  form,  which  hardens  into 
cartilage,  and  then  receives  the  deposit  of 
lime,  by  which  they  are  rendered  firm  ; 
sometimes  there  is  a deficiency  of  the  eartlry 
deposit,  and  thus  the  bones  arc  bent  an'd 
yielding  (see  Bic/i-cts).  M hen  there  is  too 
much  lime  the  bones  are  too  brittle  and 
easily  broken.  For  further  i>articulars 
respecting  bones,  sec  (Meoloyy,  Teeth, 
Skeleton.  One  of  the  principal  diseases  to 
which  the  bones  are  subject,  is  CVmV.s  (which 
see)  ; it  acts  on  the  periosteum  like 
ulceration  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  bod.v. 
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Anotlicr  disease  of  the  bones  is  Xccroais 
(which  see)  it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  actual 
death  of  the  osseous  substance.  Iloth  these 
diseases  are  characterised  by  a constant 
.gnawing  ]>ain  in  the  bone,  swelling  and 
redness  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  ensues ; 
there  is  a formation  of  matter  and  adiseliarge 
of  a foul  foetid  cliaracter  communicating  a 
dark  stain  to  the  di'cssings.  Scvciral 
openings  in  tlie  skin  may  occur  along  the 
course  of  the  diseased  bone,  of  whieli  occa- 
sionally small  pieces  may  come  awaj'  with 
the  discharge.  Xo  time  should  be  lost  in 
•seeking  medioal  advice  when  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  either  of  those 
diseases,  as  irremediable  mischief  may  result 
from  a neglect  of  them ; although  not  imme- 
diately dangerous,  they  are  likely  to  prove 
eventually  fatal,  wearing  the  patient  out  by 
constant  irritation,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
system,  by  which  the  constitution  is  irre- 
trievably ruined,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  patient  goes  limping  through  life  a 
miserable  cripple. 

A frequent  and  desirable  termination  of 
nlccration,  or  caries  of  theboneis 
(which  sec).  iMany  minute  blood  vessels 
pass  into  and  through  the  porous  tissues  of 
the  bones,  and  hence  they  are  liable  to 
inflammation  and  congestion^  both  acute  and 
chronic,  resulting  in  softening,  and  tilce- 
ration  or  mortification,  passing  thus  into 
caries  and  necrosis.  That  which  is  commonly 
called  a TFhite  Swelling  (see  Knee)  is  a 
result  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  ends  in 
caries  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  ends  of 
the  bone,  and  destruction  of  their  car- 
tilaginous lining;  Ahsccss  of  hone.,  some- 
times results  from  inflammation,  and  espe- 
cially after  acute  disease,  such  as  Small 
Pox  (which  see),  a prominent  symptom  is  a 
fixed  pain  in  one  spot  in  addition  to  inflam- 
matory enlargement. 

Exfoliation  is  the  death  of  the  outer  bony 
layer  only ; it  is  generally  caused  by  some 
injury  to  the  bone  from  a blow  or  a gra7;c,  or 
the  amputating  knife  ; in  this  case  the  shell 
dies,  and  is  replaced  by  fresh  osseous  matter 
coming  up  from  beneath  l)y  granulations 
pushing  the  dead  bone  from  its  place  in  thin 
flakes  or  exfoliations.  (See  Fractures, 
Scrofula) . 

The  fact  that,  the  gelatinous  portion 
of  bone  is  capable  of  extraction  by  boil- 
ing, has  been  turned  to  an  economical 
account,  in  the  making  of  soups  and  other 
nourishing  compounds,  and  also  in  various 
branches  of  the  fine  arts.  (See  Gelatine.) 
Those  who  have  the  care  of  providing  for 
families  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and 
allow  no  liquor  to  be  thrown  away  in  which 


l)oncs  have  been  boiled,  nor  any  bones  of 
roast  joints  as  they  contain. nutrition.  A 
cheap,  uTid  economical  apparatus,  called 
Papin’s  Pigestcr,  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced, which  greatly  facilitates  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  animal  matter  from  bones,  this  it 
does  so  completely  that,  on  being  taken  out 
they  fall  to  pieces,  having  little  beyond  the 
earthy  constituents  left ; the  amount  of 
nourishment  thus  extracted  is  very  con.si- 
dcrable,  and  if  not  used  in  .the  house,  may 
well  be  made  the  foundation  of  soup  for 
distribution  amongst  llie  poor  of  tlie 
neighbourhood.  Tones  are  also  useful  to 
grind  as  manure,  for  which  their  earthy 
and  animal  constituents  well  adapt  them ; .so 
nothing  need  be  wasted  nor  lost,  the  bone 
Avhich  has  served  its  purposi's  in  the  human, 
or  some  other  animal  frame,  contributes  to 
the  production  of  fresh  bone,  and  decay  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  rcnovatio7i. 

Borage.  The  Borago  Oflicinalis  of  bota- 
nists ; a plant  of  the  natunil  order  Bora- 
ginw,  found  in  this  country,  (hiefly  in 
chalky  places ; originally  a native  of 
Aleppo,  but  now  naturalised  in  most  couii- 


trics  of  Europe.  It  possesses  deinnlccnt 
properties,  and  v'as  formerly  much  used  for 
making  cooling  drinks,  having  in  its  tissues 
a small  quantity  of  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Borax.  This  substance  is  the  Biboratc  of 
Soda  {sodee  hiboras).  It  is  diuretic,  anti- 
lithic,  and  emmenagogue,  but  is  now  seldom 
given  internally ; when  it  is  so,  the  dose  is 
from  d to  30  grains.  It  was  formcnly  pre- 
scribed as  a sedative  under  the  name  of 
Boracic  Acid.  It  is  chiefly  used  now  lo- 
cally as  a detergent,  and  more  especially 
in  aphthrons  affections.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, dissolved  in  Elder  flower  or 
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Eosc  water,  as  a wash  for  the  face,  to  remo^'o 
freckles  and  tan;  tlie  pronortion  being; about 
1 drachm  to  6 ounces ; also,  as  a lotion  for 
gangrenous  buboes ; is  said  to  be  good  for 
ringworm, dissolvedin  Acetic  Acid;  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  opthalmia  in  Laurel  AVator 
and  Mucilage ; and  mixed  with  Elder  Oint- 
ment, for  broken  chilblains.  The  Mel 
boracis  (Honey  of  Borax)  of  the  Bharmaco- 
padas  is  made  by  mixing  1 drachm  of  borax 
with  1 ounce  of  honev ; this  is  the  usual 
form  of  application  in  'I'hntsh  (which  see). 

BoTUKiocKPiiAnus  Latus  (Ureek,  both- 
rion,  a pit,  and  kephalc^  the  head).  'Bhc 
broad  tapeworm,  called  Tcenia  latu,  found 
in  the  intestines.  See  Venues. 

Bougie.  A surgical  instrument,  used  for 
dilating  the  msophagus,  rectum,  urethra, 
&c. ; it  may  be  of  wax,  or  some  pliable  com- 
position, or  soft  metal.  The  elastic  gum 
bougies  arc  those  most  used  at  the  present 
time;  their  thickness  varies  from  the  six- 
teenth of  an  inch,  or  less,  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter — the  larger  ones  being  for  the 
rectum.  Bougies  are  frequently  used  by 
non -professional  persons  for  opening,  or 
keepiugopen.  constricted  passages,  especially 
that  of  the  Urethra  (winch  see) ; but  their 
employment  thus  is  always  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  danger;  they  have 
been  known  to  break  in  the  jjassage,  and  re- 
quire an  operation  for  their  remoral,  or  to 
]>ass  into  the  bladder,  and  leave  a portion 
there,  setting  up  active  iiiHammation,  and 
greatly  endangering  life  ; if  passed  at  all  by 
inexperienced  hands,  it  should  be  done  with 
the  utmo.st  caution ; no  force  should  be 
used,  and  the  instrument  must  be  withdrawn 
if  it  cau.ses  violent  pain;  care  should  be 
taken  to  grease  it  well  before  jiassing,  and 
the  operator  should  begin  with  a small  size, 
gradually  increasing  as  he  finds  the  passage 
easy  See  Stricture. 

Boukdoxxemen-t.  A name  given  by 
French  surgcons.to  several  varieties  of  ima- 
ginary sounds  denoted  by  these'  terms  : 1, 
Si/rii/iiius,  a ringing  in  tile  cars ; 2,  Siesur- 
rus,  or  whizzing  sounds ; 3,  JJumbus,  beat- 
ing, or  buzzing  sounds. 

Bovixa  Fames  (Latin  bos,  an  ox,  and 
fames,  hunger).  Voracious  appetite,  some- 
tunes  called  JJuiimiu. 

Biuvciiium  (Grc(!k,  brachion,  the  ann). 
Hence  the  tei'ui  brachial  is  apj)lie<l  to  a 
muscle,  artery,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the 
arm,  and  to  the  axillary  plexus. 

Biiauy  Speumatis.mus  (Greek  bradm 
slow,  sperma  semow) . Seminal mis-emission, 
in  which  the  discharge  is  retarded  by  organ  i(; 
weakness.  See  Semen. 

Buaix.  This  is  a collective  term  signify- 


ing those  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
exclusive  of  the  nerves  themselvc'S,  which 
arc  contained  within  the  Cranium  (which 
see).  The  human  brain,  the  average  weight 
of  which  is  three  poumls  in  the  male,  and 
four  or  five  ounces  less  in  the  female,  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  called  the 
Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla  Oblon- 
gata; these  several  parts  are  invested  and 
protected  by  membranes,  and  the  whole 
together  constitute  the  Encephalus,  Greek 
for  within  the  head.  Of  the  membraneous 
coverings  which  enclose  that  soft  pulpy 
organic  mass,  two  have  been  called  mater 
(mother),  from  the  old  notion  that  they 
gave  rise  to  all  the  other  membranes  of  the 
body,  these  are  the  I'ia  Muter  and  Dura, 
Mater-,  the  former  is  a very  delicate  ti.ssue, 
covered  in  every  part  with  minuti!  blood 
vessels,  which  arc,  in  fact,  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  brain,  before  entering  which 
they  divide  and  subdivide  upon  the  external 
surface  to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness 
so  as  to  prevent  the  blood  entering  upon  the 
tender  cerebral  substance  in  too  forcible  a 
manner.  'J'hc  Dura  Mater  is  a much 
stronger  and  coarser  membrane,  which  lines 
the  inner  portion  of  the  skull,  and  forms  an 
cxtcnial  covering  for  the  brain  and  its 
appendages.  It  gives  off  several  elongations, 
which  arc  called  processes,  and  which 
descend  between  certain  portions  of  the 
brain ; that  termed  the  superior  longitudinal 
process  is  the  most  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  size,  it  extends  from  the  fore  to  the  back 


1 


part  of  the  skull  between  the  latter  lialvesof 
the  cerebellum,  and  on  aenount  of  its  shape, 
has  been  called  falx  cerebri,  the  tii-st  tenu 
meaning  scythe-like.  In  the  above  cut, 
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\s'hicli  exhibits  the  iipijer  surface  of  tlie 
brain,  tlio  cleft  or  separation  of  the  lialves, 
or  hemispliercs  of  the  cerebellum  (2)  occu- 
pied by  this  ))rocess,  is  distinctly  marked  (3) ; 
the  outer  lines  (1)  represent  the  cut  edge  of 
the  cranium,  whose  relative  thickness  they 
exhibit. 

In  the  next  cut  we  have  a view  of  the 


base  of  the  brain  ; No.  1,  is  the  eci-cbrum  or 
brain  proper,  oi^cupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  hemis- 
pheres, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  an 
antei'ior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobe  (1,  2,  3), 
between  these  lobes  ai’o  ti.ssures  or  boundaries 
(4,  5),  termed  clefts  or  sold,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  The 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  or  little 
brain,  which  occupies  the  lower  or  back 
part  of  the  cranium,  are  marked  6 ; they 
ditler  in  form  and  arrangement  from  the 
superior  portion  being  composed  of  Hattened 
lamime  or  layers ; 7 is  the  medulla  oblongata, 
very  inucli  the  smallest  portion  of  the  mass, 
which  passes  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  into  that  of  the  vertebral  canal, 
being  a continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  of 
which  the  whole  brain  may  be  considered  as 
an  expansion ; a,  b,  c,  d,  mark  the  shape 
and  position  of  certain  cerebral  nerves. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  nervous  mass  constituting  the 
brain  is  strictly  symmetrical,  that  is,  the 
difl’erent  p.irts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
so  aiTanged,  that  if  the  organ  be  supposed  to 


be  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a plane 
passing  perpendicularly  through  the  centre, 
the  parts  placed  on  each  side  of  this  plane 
have  a perfect  correspondence  with  each 
other,  and  form,  in  fact,  reduplications  of 
each  other.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
cerebral  mass  are  thus  double,  but  they  are 
all  united  in  tlie  median  line  with  their 
halves  of  the  opposite  side.  'This  union  is 
effected  by  medullary  bands  of  various 
sizes,  and  fissures,  which  pass  from  one  to 
the  other,  called  commissures.  There  are 
also  ventricles  by  which  the  cerebral  j)ai'ts 
are  separated  from  each  other  at  certain 
places ; four  of  them  are  commonly  enu- 
meriitcd,  they  communicate  with  each 
other,  the  two  largest  are  termed  lateral 
ventricles,  they  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  found  to  be  composed  of  pulp  con- 
taining both  cells  and  tubes ; the  outer 
portion  of  it  is  termed  on  account 

of  its  brownish  grey  colour;  by  some  it  is 
tenued  cortical,  from  cortex  bark,  because  it 
forms  as  it  were  the  first  coat  of  the  mass  : 
by  others,  glandular  or  secretory,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a gland 
whose  office  is  that  of  secretion  ; it  consists 
of  fine  cellular  membrane,  sustaining  and 
connecting  a complete  network  of  small 
blood  vessels.  Larger  in  quantity,  and  firmer 
in  consistence,  is  the  inner  substance  tenued 
white  or  medullary ; it  is  said  to  consist  of 
muuitc  fibres,  woven  together  like  i)laited 
straw.  In  man,  the  brain  is  much  larger 
than  in  that  of  the  inferior  animals,  that  of 
an  ox  scai'oely  weighs  a pound ; it  is  in  the 
human  brain  ehiclly  that  those  great  inequa- 
lities of  surface  exist, — those  “develop- 
ments” on  which  phrenologists  build  their 
theories  ; they  arc  not  found  in  the  hare  or 
rabbit,  nor  in  the  Rodentia  generally ; they 
are  neither  so  bold,  nor  so  deep  in  the  ox  as 
in  the  horse,  nor  so  much  so  in  the  horse  as 
in  the  dog,  seeming  to  increase  or  diminish 
very  much  with  the  ratio  of  intelligence,  as 
does  also  the  bulk  of  the  brain  ; in  fishes  it 
is  very  small,  and  in  the  invertebrate  animals 
diminishing  to  mere  nervous  ganglions.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  while  in  the  chaf- 
finch or  robin,  among  birds,  it  aitproachcs 
to  the  proportionate  size  of  that  of  the  human 
being ; in  the  goose,  it  bears  a very  much 
smaller  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body. 

Diseases  of  the  Drain.  To  Congest  ion.  wc 
have  already  made  some  reference,  (see 
Apoijlexy,  Bile),  it  is  caused  by  morbid 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and 
may  proceed  from  various  causes;  persons 
of  a full  plethoric  habit  ai’e  most  subject  to 
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it;  local  and  "cneval  bleeding;,  quiet  both 
of  mind  and  body,  with  cooling  aperient 
inedicines,  abstinence,  from  all  rich  and 
stimulating  foods  and  drinks,  is  the 
proper  treatment ; in  those  of  spare  weakly 
habit,  it  is  sometimes  owing  to  want  of  vital 
energy,  ai  d in  this  case,  the  diet  should  be 
rich  and  stimulating  ; and  the  aperients,  if 
required  at  all,  must  be  of  a cordial  nature ; 
but  all  this  should  be  left  to  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  disease  too  nearly  affects  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  to  be  tampered 
with. 

CoHCHSsior,  of  iJie  Brain  is  nearly  always 
produced  by  a blow  or  a fall ; it  is  one  of 
the  most  fre.yuent  injuries  to  whicli  this  part 
is  exposed ; it  may  be  either  slight,  or  severe, 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cxcit- 
hig  cause  ; in  the  former  case,  the  effect  is 
but  momentary,  the  patient  is  stunned,  but 
very  soon  recovers  consciousness,  and  perhaps 
feels  no  more  of  it,  except  a little  tenderness 
of  the  part  struck.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
remains  unconscious,  without  the  power  to 
move  or  speak,  the  pulse  is  slow  and  feeble, 
the  breathing  difficult,  frequently  there  is 
vomiting,  anil  an  unnatural  contraction  or 
lUlation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye ; in  this 
case  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  putting 
the  patient  to  bed,  and  keeping  the  surface 
of  tlie  skin  warm  by  frictions  and  hot  appli- 
cations ; when  there  is  extreme  depression, 
a little  lirandy  or  Sal  Volatile  may  be  given, 
but  very  sparingly,  because,  if  death  does 
not  ensue,  tliere  will  be  reaction,  with  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  organ.  If  it  is  simple 
concussion,  a fatal  termination  is  not  likely  ; 
but  sometimes  the  shock  causes  rupture  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  or  its  en- 
closing membranes,  or  of  one  or  more  of  its 
blood  vessels,  causing  B fusion  (which  sec), 
in  this  case  the  patient  may  never  rally  from 
his  state  of  stupor,  or  if  lie  docs,  it  will  be 
but  for  a short  time ; there  will  probably  be 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  apoplectic  ter- 
mination of  his  sufferings.  All  these  are 
characteristic  of  Infiamniation  (which  see). 
In  so  acutely  sensible  an  organ  as  the  brain 
it  must  be  evident  that  an  inflamed  state  of 
the  tissue  is  by  all  possible  means  to  be 
avoided,  hence  when  reaction  sets  in  after 
the  stunning  and  depressing  effects  of  con- 
cussion have  passed  off,  the  most  active 
measures  sliould  at  once  be  taken. 

If  a medical  man  is  not  within  call,  ami 
the  al  anuing  symptoms  increase  in  intensity; 
there  may  be  sufficient  waiTantry  for  an  un- 
professional person  to  bleed  • eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  or  a dozen  leeches'  may  be  applied 
about  the  head,  or  the  patient  may  be  cupped 


in  the  nape  of  the  neck ; the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  best  mode  of  dejiletion,  as  it  is  effected 
quickly,  and  very  near  to  the  seat  of  disease. 
The  hair  of  the  head  should  also  be  cut  or 
shaved  oft;  and  rags  wet  with  cold  water 
applied ; if  iced,  so  much  the  better. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  its  investing  tissues,  may  be 
mentioned  as  prominent,  shivering  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  in  the  skin,  great  thirst, 
tongue  furred,  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance 
of  light,  blood.shot  eyes  with  a wild  wander- 
ing look,  sickness,  and  delirium  ; there  may 
be  violent  and  obstinate  vomiting,  as  a first 
symjitom,  followed,  after  a time,  bj’ the othcr.s 
o'r  some  of  them.  It  should  be  bonic  in 
mind  that  concussion  of  the  brain  is  not 
always  the  result  of  a blow  ; it  may  be  pro- 
duced by'  a violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  that  caused  by  coming  down 
heavily  on  the  feet  from  a leap.  In  cases  of 
Fracture  of  the  Shull  (which  see)  the  same' 
symptoms  as  those  described  are  likely  to 
occur,  as  in  those  there  is  generally  both 
concussion,  and  its  common  result,  inflam- 
mation. lu  children,  especially  those  of  a, 
scrofulous  habit,  inflammatory  action  very 
commonly  leads  to  a fonuof  disease  popularly 
called  Watcron  the  Bruin,  or  H>/(lroccphalus, 
(which  S(“c)  ; most  commonly,  however,  this 
is  a chronic  disease  dating  from  bii'th,  or  soon 
after. 

The  state  and  condition  of  the  Brain,  even 
when  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  parti- 
cular disease  varies  considerably  in  accordance 
with  the  advance  of  years;  veiy  frequently  in 
old  age  there  is  a deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Brain,  and  this  occasions  very 
distressing  symptoms,  such  as  headache, 
giddiness,  slowness  of  intellect, and  paralysis. 
Very  much  the  same  results  follow  a Soften- 
huf  of  the  Brain,  only  in  an  aggr.avatcd 
degree ; in  this  case  imliecility  and  paralysis 
is  almost  sure  to  come,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  hopes  of  any  alleviation  of  them.  In  old 
age  too,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain  become  less  elastic  than 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  more  brittle  and 
liable  to  rupture ; hence  indulgence  in  any 
excesses,  or  violent  exertion,  should  be  espe- 
cially avoided  by  the  aged.  For  other 
aft'ections  of  the  brain  sec  Apoplcxp,  I)e- 
lipiuni  Tremens,  Barahjsis,  ^-c. 

/ Brax.  This  is  the  husk  or  skin  of  the 
grains  of  Wheat,  which  is  broken  up  in  the 
grinding,  and  retained  in  the  sieve  through 
which  the  flour  passes.  .V  portion  of  it 
mixed  with  the  finer  meal  stimulates  and 
assi.sts  the  process  of  digestion,  sec  Bread. 

To  alleviate  pain,  and  assist  the  operation 
of  the  remedial  measures  in  many  forms  of 
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disease,  Bran  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
artieles.  It  is  cheap,  taid  at  all  times  easily 
procured ; it  is  soft  and  yicldiiif;:  in  its 
7iature,  and  readily  adapts  itself  to  any  part 
whereto  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply  it,  more- 
over, it  retains  heat  for  a very  long  time ; 
hence  ib-an  ronltices,  and  dry'apjjlications 
are  constantly  made  use  of  in  the  treatment 
of  the  sick.  These  poultices  are  especially 
efficacious  in  severe  local  pain,  whether 
spasmodic  or  inflammatory ; thej'  consist  of 
a quantity  of  bran,  first  heated  in  an  oven, 
or  better  still  in  a frying-pan,  and  moistened 
by  being  sjjrinkled  frecl}-  with  hot  water, 
and  quickly  transferred  toa  flannel  bag,  which 
should  be  made  considerably  larger  than  the 
seat  of  the  imin  which  it  is  designed  to  alle- 
viate. Over  this  when  it  is  applied,  should 
be  laid  a piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  other 
waterproof  material,  which  ^^•ill  retain  the 
heat,  and  keep  the  moisture  from  the  bed,  or 
other,  clothes.  Hometimes  the  bag  is  first 
filled  with  dry  bran,  and  then  plunged  into 
boiling  water ; but  in  this  way,  as  its  ab- 
sorbent powers  arc  great,  and  it  cannot  be 
well  wrung,  or  pressed  out,  without  lowering 
the  temperature,  it  is  too  vret,  and  frequently 
too  heavy,  for  the  required  purpose.  Very 
frequently,  inacuteintlammation  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  its  effects  are  to  bo  prc'ferred  to 
those  of  either  blister  or  mustard  poultice  ; 
it  is  at  once  a countcr-initant  and  local 
vapour  bath,  causing  free  perspiration  of 
the  skin.  In  the  inflammatory  affections 
to  which  children  are  liable  the  efficacy  of 
the  bran  bag  is  constantly  tested ; in  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  croiqi,  immediate 
resort  should  be  had  to  it ; ■when  desired  to 
act  more  sti'ongly  as  a rubefacient  it  may  be 
lightly  sprinkled  with  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
The  effects  of  the  moisture  are  sometimes 
produced  by  placing  two  or  three  folds  of 
flannel  wrung  out  of  boiliug  water,  and 
l)laccd  on  the  parts  with  a bag  of  hot  dry 
bran  over  them ; the  latter  a])plication  alone 
is  scarcely  to  bo  recommended  ; it  sometimes 
produces  perspiration,  but  oftener  perhaps, 
only  dry  feverish  heat,  and  it  never  has  the 
soothing  effect  of  the  moist  ai)plication. 

Bkead.  The  loaf  made  of  wheaten  Hour 
is  what  we  understand  b}-  the  term  bread  in 
tliis  country,  where  rye,  barle>-,  maize,  or 
anv  other  gain  is  seldom  or  ever  emi)loycd 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  great  pabulum 
of  life.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that 
wheaten  flour  is  composed  of  three  ingre- 
dients, viz.  gluten,  in  which  the  nutriment 
consists,  starch,  and  mucilage.  If  simply 
made  into  a cake  with  water,  and  baked,  ii, 
would  no  doubt  be  as  nourishing  as  the 
leavened  loaf;  but  then  it  would  be  far  more 


difficult  of  digestion,  which  is  greatly  fici- 
litated  by  the  porous  form  gh  en  to  it  iu  the 
process  of  fermentation ; this  renders  the 
mastication  and  consc([uent  mixtui-e  with 
the  saliva  more  eas} , and  thus  the  Ipod  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach  is  in  a better  state 
for  assimilation  and  absorbtion.  Jlost  per- 
sons are  aware  that  the  fermentation  is 
effected  by  means  of  brewer’s  yeast  mixed 
with  the  dough ; but  few,  j)erliaps,  know 
the  ])rcciso  way  in  which  this  acts  to  j)ro- 
duce  that  porous  state  of  the  mass  and  render 
the  bread,  when  baked,  light  and  digestible. 
It  is  on  the  sugar,  formed  of  thi  gluten  and 
staich  in  combination,  that  the  yeast  acts, 
causing  it  to  ferment,  thus  carbcnic  acid  gas 
is  formed,  and  this,  on  the  application  of 
heat,  in  hiking,  expands  and,  much  of  it 
being  unable  to  escape  from  the  tenacious 
dough,  makes  little  cells  and  cavities  or 
pores;  this  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
rising  of  the  bread,  which  is  light  or  heavy 
just  in  proportion  to  the  perfect  or  imperfect 
performance  of  this  process.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  some  chemists,  that  the  dough 
loses  somewhat  of  its  nutritive  properties  by 
this  decomposition  of  the  gluten,  but  laebig 
thinks  that  this  view  has  little  foundation. 

Several  kinds  of  what  is  called 
or  Unfcrmoitcd Bread  are  now  made;  some- 
times Carbonate  of  Ammonia  being  used  for 
the  evolution  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  gas; 
sometimes  Carbonate  of  Soda  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  aeid — Tartaric  Acid,  Buttermilk, 
or  IVhite  Vinegar.  'The  follow  ing  may  be 
recommended  as  a good  and  eiusy  method  of 
making  a batch  of  wholesome  Jiome  Baked 
Bread:  'To  2 pecks  of  good  “Seconds”  Hour 
placed  in  a pan  or  trough,  add  i a-piut 
of  fresh  yeast,  poured  into  a hole  made  in 
the  middle  and  jireviously  mixed  with  -jj 
a-pint  of  warm  water;  stir  up  the  yeast  and 
flour  together  in  the  central  hole  until  it 
assumes  the  consistency  of  a thin  paste  or 
batter,  over  which  scatter  some  dry  Hour 
and  on  it  lay  a cloth ; put  the  whole  by  to 
rise,  if  in  the  winter  near  th«  lire.  ’The 
“sponge,”  as  it  is  called,  is  sufficiently  risen 
when  it  cracks  the  coating  of  Hour  on  the 
top.  The  whole  must  then  be  well-mixed 
and  kneaded,  a \ of  a pound  of  salt 
being  added,  and  as  much  lukewarm  water 
as  may  be  reipiired  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
dough ; let  it  remain  in  the  trough  for  20 
minutes,  or  so,  then  divide  it  into  loaves  and 
bake.  The  following  is  also  a good  method : 
'Take  ^ a pound  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  mix 
it  first  with  about  double  the  (iuantit\-  of 
flour ; then  add  it  to  48  pounds  more  hour 
and  mix  it  thoroughly,  then  take  J 
a-pound  of  Aluriatic  Acid,  put  it  into  a gallon 
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-of  or  as  much  as  may  he  required,  to 

make  tlie  whole  into  a thinnish  dough, 
which  should  be  baked  immediately.  All 
bread  should  be  two  days  old  before  it  is 
eaten,  to  be  perfectly  wh'ole.some;  and  that 
which  is  made  of  the  finest  tiour  is  the  least 
• so ; although  few  persons  are  aware  of  this, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  genei-al  desire  to 
have  bread  perfeetly  white  and  free  from 
specks,  which  are  caused  by  the  husks  of 
the  grain,  or  bran,  in  which  lies  much  of  the 
nutriment.  Jiroirn  Bread  is  certainly  more 
wholesome  than  white,  this  is  made  of  Hour 
that  has  not  been  so  closely  sifted,  and,  eon- 
se(iucntly,  contains  much  of  the  bran  ; it  is 
.slightly  heKative,  and  thus  corrects  the  ge- 
ncnil  tendency  of  flour  to  confine  the  bowels. 
On  some  weak  stomachs,  however,  its  action 
is  too  irritating.  To  exhibit  the  diflerence, 
in  point  of  nutrition,  between  tine  and  coarse 
flour,  the  French  chemist  Magendie,  is  said 
to  have  shut  up  two  dogs  and  fed  one  upon 
bread  made  of  the  fonuer,  and  the  other 
upon  that  composed  of  the  latter ; the  flrst 
died  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  when  the  last 
was  as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever. 

Under  the  head  of  Adidteratinnn,  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  substances  whieh  so 
often  enter  into  the  compositimi  of  bread ; 
some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  not  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer,  and  those  which 
are,  such  as  Waster  of  Paris,  Chalk,  &c., 
are  very  rarely  used,  (luite  recently,  when 
the  liancet  Sanatory  Commissioners  exa- 
mined samples  of  bread  purchased  of  many 
of  the  bakers  of  the  metropolis!,  they  found 
alum  to  be  almost  the  only  fo'-eigh  ingre- 
dient, and  this  was  chiefly  detected  in  the 
lighter  and  finer  kinds.  That  there  is 

! generally  alum  in  the  best  bakers’  bread, 
■should  render  persons  cautious  of  giving  it 
to  those  subject  to  acidity  of  stomach,  and 
especially  to  infants  with  whom  it  is  always 
a cause  of  griping  and  flatulency.  For  suen, 
the  unfermented  bread  above  spokcji  of,  is 
much  the  best,  and  it  should  oe  baked  a 
second  time,  slices  of  it  being  cut  from  the 
loaf,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  until 
it  becomes  crisp  and  hard.  When  required 
for  use  it  must  bo  soaked  in  hot  water, 

1 mixed  with  a little  milk,  and  slightly 
( sweetened.  Husks,  Tops-and-bottoms,  and 
Biscuits,  which  are  all  so  many  Idnds  of 
bread,  well-baked,  also  make  good  Food  for 
Infanta  (which  see.) 

'Wliero  plenty  of  animal  food  can  be  ob- 
I tained,  children  past  the  period  of  infancy 
I mav  be  fed  upon  bread  made  partly  of  rice 
and  potatoes,  or  flour  of  maize ; but  where  it 
cannot,  wheaten  flour  only  should  be  used, 
as  that  alone  is  capable  of  supplying  the 


materials  for  the  formation  of  bones  and 
mnaclea  (which  see),  also  Glnten,  yntrition. 

Bueai)  .VNi)  Mir.K.  No  child  under  six- 
teen or  twenty  months  old  should  be  fed 
ui)on  this ; it  should  never  be  given  to  one 
at  the  breast,  nor  for  some  time  after  wean- 
ing ; for  cider  childi-en,  generally,  it  is  a 
good  nourishing  breakfast  diet,  but  it  is  too 
hea\  y for  some  stomachs ; if  it  produces 
head  ache,  and  a feeling  of  oppression  at  the 
chest,  and  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen,  it 
should  be  discontinued.  The  following  is 
the  best  method  of  making  it : — 'I'ake  stale 
bread  of  good  quality,  and  cut  it  up  into 
small  pieces,  then  pour  on  it  boiling  water 
and  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  then  pre.ss 
on  the  top  of  it  a saucer,  holding  it  over, 
and  turn  up  the  basin  so  that  the  water  may 
drain  away ; have  a sufHeient  quantitj-  of 
new  milk  boiling  in  a saucepan,  add  this  to 
the  bi-ead,  mix,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the 
saucepan  together,  boil  it  up,  sweeten,  and 
it  is  fit  for  use.  If  the  milk  is  very  rich  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water. 

Bread  Poultice.  In  all  cases  where  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  moisture  or  warmth  to  a 
part  this  is  a good  application  ; it  may  be 
cold  or  warm  as  the  occasion  requires.  It 
should  be  prepared  thus: — Into  a basin, 
previously  scalded  out,  put  a slice  of  bread 
with  the  crust  taken  off,  stand  a plate  over 
it,  find  when  the  bread  has  become  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  the  water,  drain  off 
the  rest,  and  the  poultice  is  fit  for  use; 
spread  it  out  on  some  folded  linen  and  apjily 
it  to  the  part  affected.  Sec  Foultices. 

Bre.vd  Puddixo.  This  is  a very  nutri- 
tious and  agiTCfible  diet ; if  for  a child  it 
should  be  prepared  thus : — Grate,  or 
crumble,  some  stale  bread  into  a cup,  pour 
over  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  milk, 
let  it  stand  until  cool,  then  add  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  previously  beaten  up,  boil  it  in  the 
cup  for  a quarter  of  fin  hour. 

Bhe.xst.  AVc  use  this  term  here  in  its 
restricted  sense,  as  applied  to  the  fleshy 
protuberance  common  to  women,  in  winch 
is  situated  the  mammary  glands,  for  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  by  which  the  infant 
is  nourished.  Its  full  development  depends 
greatly  upon  habit  and  constitution,  being, 
in  some,  much  more  early  in  advancing 
womanhood,  of  whieh  it  is  one  of  the  most, 
remarkable  signs,  and  prominent  in  full 
maturity,  than  in  otlici's.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  pregnancy,  its  fullest  development 
commences ; the  breast  swells,  and  the 
nipple  enlarges,  and  by,  or  near,  the  time  of 
delivery  it  is  tilled  with  lacteal  fluid,  which 
passes  readily,  on  suction,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  child.'  (Sec  Milk.)  Too  frequently 
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the  propel’  enlargement  of  the  breast,  and 
increase  of  the  nipj)le,  is  retarded  liy  the 
requirements  of  fashion,  which  prescribes 
a certain  unnatui’al  slimness  of  waist  to  her 
votaries,  Stay 'fight  Lacing).  The 

consequences,  sometimes,  are  hardened  and 
congested  states  of  the  tissues,  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  milk,  or  a failure  of  it 
altogether ; or  a nip})le  so  flattened  and 
pi’esscd  into  the  breast,  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  hold  of  by  the  mouth  of  the  infant. 
Abscess,  Cancer,  and  other  evil  conse- 
quences may  also  ensue  from  undue  pres- 
sure upon  such  tender  parts.  AVe  would, 
therefore,  warn  our  female  readers  against 
the  pernicious  custom  here  alluded  to ; not 
only  do  the  breasts  sutler  from  it,  but  the 
lungs  also,  and  other  organs  whose  healthy 
condition  is  essential  to  the  functions  of 
vitality. 

In  speaking,  then,  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  affect  the  female  breast  only,  and 
not  include  those  of  the  whole  thoracic  re- 
gion, or  the  chest  (which  see).  One  of  the 
most  common  of  these  diseases  is  Injiam- 
mation,  resulting  in  Abscess;  various 
causes  may  produce  it,  such  as  a blow, 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  great  mental 
excitement,  unnatural  distension-  by  an 
accumulation  of  milk,  or  too  much  pressure 


in  the  manner  above  hinted  at.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  between  early  and 
advanced  womanhood,  but  most  commonly 


it  docs  occur  within  a week  or  two  of  child- 
birth, and  is  the  result  of  some  obstruction 
in  the  flow  of  the  milk,  or  change  in  its 
normal  character;  such  a change  will  be 
sure  to  occur  if  the  milk  is  suffered  to  re- 
main long  in  the  breast ; therefore  should 
the  infant  be  unable  to  relieve  it  at  all,  or 
insufficiently,  artificial  means  must  be  taken 
to  do  so.  There  arc  various  kinds  of  Breast 
I'niaps  used ; one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
convenient  is  tliat  represented  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut  whicli  can  be  used  by  the  patient 
henseif,  who  has  only  to  draw  in  the  air 
from  the  tube,  and  the  milk  will  flo\y  in  to 
till  the  vacancy,  and  be  received  in  the 
pendant  reservoir  beneath  ; another  form  is 
the  syringe  represented  beneath,  to  which  is- 


attached  a glass  reservoii’,  with  a broad  flat 
mouth,  adapted  to  fix  on  the  brea.st  and 
receive  the  nipple ; a simpler  and  cheaper 
form,  is  a stout  elastic  bag  with  a glass 
mouth-piece  similar  to  the  above,  and  a 
yet  more  homely  contrivance  is  a wide- 
mouthed  bottle  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
two  ouarts;  this  is  dipped  in  hot  water, 
and  tue  mouth  immediately  applied  to  the 
breast ; the  heat  will  have  rarefied  the  air 
within,  which,  as  it  cools,  contracts  and 
leaves  a vacuum,  causing  suction,  which 
draws  the  milk  into  the  bottle.  Some 
nurses  have  the  art  of  drawing  the  brea.st 
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with  tlic  mouth ; and  it  is  well  to  let  them 
do  so,  as  no  instrument  can  eti'eut  the  object 
50  well  and  thoroughly. 

■\Vhcre  there  is  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
tissues  of  the  breast,  tliere  are  shooting 
^ains,  and  often  febrile  symptoms ; the 
part  will  become  hard  and  e.'chibit  knotty 
protuberances,  indicating  the  formation 
of  an  abscess;  these  symptoms  will  be 
succeeded  by  throbbing  and  a sensation  of 
weight ; the  skin  gradually  assuming  a 
thin  and  red  appearance,  and  becoming 
thinner  until  it  finally  breaks,  and  allows 
the  escape  of  the  matter ; but,  before  this 
occurs,  there  is  frequently  much  suffering 
and  constitufional  derangement ; a surgeon 
I will  generally  prefer  to  avoid  this  by 
opening  the  abscess.  When  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  mammary  abscess 
arc  observed,  recourse  should  at  once 
be  had  to  remedial  measures : let  the 
breast  be  well  yet  gently  rubbed  with  a 
soft  hand,  into  the  palm  of  which  is  poured 
fresh  Olive  or  Almond  Oil;  the  friction 
' should  be  continued  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  repeated  every  four  hours  or  so.  Goose 
Grt-ase  and  other  fatty  substances  arc  recom- 
mended, but  simple  Oil  is  best,  the  friction 
being  the  principal  agent  for  good.  Between 
the  intervals  of  this  the  breast  should  be 

■ kept  covered  with  a tepid  water  dressing  ; 
having  over  it  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. Care  should  bo  taken  during  this 
treatment  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open, 
and  to  keep  under  tlte  febrile  svmptoms. 

' Leeching  the  breast  in  case  of  threatened 
abscess  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  its 
utility  is  very  questionable,  at  all  events 
it  should  never  bo  so  unless  under  pro- 
per direction ; there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  is  advisable.  A mammary  abscess 
' will  frequently  continue  discharging  for  a 
considerable  period,  and,  during  this  time, 
the  patient  should  be  supported  by  a nou- 

■ rishing,  although,  light  diet : stimulants 
are  generally  to  be  avoided,  but  sometimes 
they  are  really  necessary.  A warm  bread 
poultice  is  bek  for  the  abscess ; it  should 
be  changed  about  every  four  hours,  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk  : when  the  discharge 
has  nearly  ceased,  simple  tepid  water  dress- 
ings may  be  substituted.  The  breast, 
during  all  this  time,  should  be  supported  by 
a soft  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck ; 
an  application  of  Collodion  all  over  the 
part  has  sometimes  been  used ; it  forms  a 
thin  coat  wliich,  contracting  as  it  dries, 
affords  the  necessary  support,  if  the  breast 
is  not  very  large  and  heavy ; if  some  amount 
of  pressure  is  required,  strips  of  strapping 
erossmg  each  other  Avill  effect  tliis  object. 


After  all  danger  of  inflammation  is  over,  a 
more  generous  diet  may  be  allowed;  a 
grain  of  (iuinine,  in  a little  Sherry  A\'ine, 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  half  a-pint  of 
Porter.  Should  the  breast  remain  hard, 
friction  with  Soap  Liniment  should  be 
I'esorted  to ; a draclim  of  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Iodine  to  each  ounce  Avill  render  it 
more  eftectual. 

Very  painful  and  distressing  cases  of  Sore 
Xippfes  frequently  occur  after  child-birth  ; 
sometimes  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fre- 
quently they  arise  from  too  great  an  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who  is  constantlV 
meddling  with  them,  applying  the  mouth 
of  the  child,  and  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
pedients to  draw  them  out;  a judicious 
nurse  Avill  prevent  this,  and  also  take  care 
to  guard  the  breasts,  as  much  as  i)ossible, 
from  those  constant  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Nipple 
shields  of  ivory,  oi‘  .glass,  with  India  rubber 
teats,  may  be  readily  procured,  and  should 
be  used  when  the  nijjples  are  too  sore  and 
tender  to  bear  the  application  of  the  infant’s 
mouth ; in  this  case  the  milk  must  be  drawn 
from  the  breast  by  one  of  the  contrivances 
above-mentioned,  and  given  to  the  child  in 
a feeding  bottle,  such  as  will  presently  be 
described  (see  L/f ants).  Glyceiine  has  been 
found  a good  application  for  chap])cd  or 
otherwise  sore  nij)ples ; it  must  be  applied 
with  a camel  hair  brush,  first  Aviping  the 
part  dry  Avith  a soft  piece  of  linen ; if  ob- 
tained pure,  there  Avill  be  little  or  no  smell 
in  it  to  annoy  either  mother  or  child  ; Col- 
lodion is  also  useful,  but  it  causes  consider- 
able smarting.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
there  be  suppuration,  Avann  bread  poultices 
must  be  ap])lied,  and  after  them  tepid  Avater 
dressing.  Infants,  a feAv  days  after  birth, 
sometimes  have  the  breasts  distended  AA-ith 
a thick  milky  looking  fluid;  and  youths  just 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  have  hard 
and  painful  SAvellings  about  the  nipples  ; in 
both  cases  Avanu  fomentations  only  arc  -re- 
quired ; the  parts  should  not  be  pressed  or 
rubbed  ; for  the  child  a little  cold  cream  or 
simple  ointment,  after  fomenting,  is  de- 
sirable. For  other  Diseases  of  the  Breast  see 
Cancer,  MUk  Fever. 

Bukatu  is  the  air  draAvnin,  and  expelled 
from,  the  lungs,  in  the  act  of  respiration 
(Avhich  see) ; it  consists  of  gas  and  Avatery 
vapour,  the  latter  of  AA-hich,  incohlAvcather, 
becoming  condensed,  as  it  issues  from  the 
mouth,  is  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Tlie  pecu- 
liar odour  of  the  breath,  and  its  mode  of  e.x- 
piration  is  indicative  of  the  state  of  health  ; 
so  that  the  experienced  physician  consults 
not  only  the  pulse  and  the  tongue,  but  also- 
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Rukatiiing,  or  the  act  of  respiration  whidi, 
in  riieumonhi,  Weuris}',  Bronchitis,  Phthi- 
sis, Broken  Ribs,  Dropsy  of  the  tliest,  or 
Abdomen,  and  organic  diseitses  of  the  Bowels 
and  Liver  will  be  short;  in  the  four  tirst 
diseases  it  will  also  be  rapid,  as  it  will  in 
(.'roll]).  Hooping  Cough,  and  all  Fevers  ; it 
will  be  labourechmiii  pauifal  in  acute  Inflam- 
ation  of  the  substance  of  the  Lungs,  of  the 
IBeura,  or  a Broken  Rib,  or  of  Pleurodynia, 
all  of  which  see.  In  most  atiections  of  the 
head,  and  nervous  system,  it  is  slow,  usually 
gentle,  and  sometimes  irregular ; when 
laboured  it  is  ealled  stertorious.  Much  can 
be  gathered  of  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs,  from  the  positions  a person  assumes 
who  labours  under  a difficulty  of  breathing. 

Fetid  Breath  may  proceed  from  decayed 
teeth,  or  morbid  secretions  about  the  ton- 
sils, or  disease  of  the  lungs ; in  children  it 
generally  indicates  a disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  corrected  by  means 
of  purgative  medicines ; where  it  cannot  be 
30  remedied,  it  will  be  well  for  the  patient 
to  chew  a little  Cinnamon  occasionalh',  or 
take  some  of  the  Aromatic  pills  prepai-ed  for 
the  purpose ; if  the  cause  is  local,  the  mouth 
should  be  washed  with  a weak  solution  of 
Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Soda. 

Bnr.GiXA  (Greek,  hrecho,  to  moisten). 
’’I'liis  term  is  applied  to  the  two  spaces  left  in 
the  head  of  an  infant,  where  the  frontal  and 
occipital  bones  are  respectively  joined  to  the 
parietal.  In  infancy,  this  space  is  com- 
monly marked  by  a depression,  which  fills 
up  as  the  bones  unite.  The  two  openings 
are  distinguished  as  anterior  and  postenor. 
Sec  Cranium. 

Buicklayei!.s’  Itch.  A kind  of  local  tetter 
or  impetigo,  to  which  the  hands  of  brick- 
layers are  subject ; it  is  produced  by  the  fre- 
qiumt  contact  with  lime.  See  Bakers'  Itch. 

Biught’s  Disease.  Tliis  is  a particular 
iliscase  of  the  kidneys ; the  distinguishing 
mark  of  which  is  the  pi-cscnce  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  in  the  urine,  which  coagulates 
on  the  application  of  heat ; there  may  be 
only  sufficient  to  cloud  the  fluid,  or  enough 
to  form  nearly  a solid  mass.  The  causes  of 
this  disease,  ndiich  ivas  first  described  by 
Dr.  Bright  (hence  its  name),  are  various'; 
it  may  be  severe  cold,  repressed  perspira- 
tion, or  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits ; and 
it  not  uncommonly  follows  Scarlet  Fever. 
It  is  usuallv  accompanied  by  febrile  synij)- 
toms,  and  'dropsical  swellings  of  the  face 
and  extremities,  and  eventually  of  the  body 
also.  The  best  treatment  is  cupping  in  the 
loins,  hot  baths,  and  purging  with  Calomel 
and  .lalap.  A mixture  as  under  should  also 
Jie  given  : Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms ; 


Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 ounce; 
Camphor  Mixture,  7 ounces : take  two 
tablcspoonsful  three  times  a day.  Low  diet, 
and  an  avoidance  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants. 
See  Kidney,  Urine. 

Bkimstone.  a native  mineral  substance 
familiar  to  mo.st  persons ; a description  of  its 
properties  and  compounds  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Sulphur. 

Bkitish  Oil.  A stimulant  embrocation, 
compounded  as  follows Camphor,  1 ounce; 
Rectified  Sinrits  of  IVinc,  I ounces;  Sweet 
Oil,  12  ounces;  Oil  of  Hartshorn,  5 ounces; 
dissolve  the  first  in  the  second,  then  add 
the  third  and  fourth.  The  Oleum  I’ctrcr. 
Vulyari,  or  Oil  of  Tar,  is  sometimes  called 
British  Oil.  See  Embrocations,  liniments. 

Buocoei.  This  is  a variety  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe,  too  familiar  to  need  a description. 
The  portion  which  is  eaten  is  the  unde- 
veloped flower  buds  : it  is  a nutritious  vege- 
table, light,  and  ca.sy  of  digestion,  if  not 
“ .smothered  in  butter,”  as  it  too  generally 
is.  See  Cabbaye. 

Brodixtm.  a tenn  in  pliannacy  synony- 
mous wiithjasculum,  or  Broth  (wliich  see). 

Bkoilixg.  This  is  a method  of  cooking 
a good  deal  practised  among  the  lower 
classes ; the  meat  so  cooked  is  nutritious, 
but  not  fit  for  weak  stomachs;  the  inner 
poirion,  it  is  true,  retains  its  juice.s,  but  the 
outer  is  hardened  and  rendered  difficult  of 
digestion. 

BiioKEX  Boxes.  See  Fractures. 

Buom.v  (Greek  hrosko,  to  cut).  Anything 
that  is  masticated;  hence  Bromatology,  a 
discourse  on,  or,  a de.scription  of  food. 

Bkomixe  (irow)o.s,  a stench).  This  is,  in 
substance,  very  similar  to  Iodine  in  its  ])ro- 
perties  and  uses.  It  is  an  elementary  fluid 
found  in  sea- water,  salt  springs;  in  some 
mineral  waters,  marine  plants,  and  animals. 
The  form  in  which  it  is  employed  medicinally 

Bromide  ofPotassium — that  is.  Bromine 
dissolved  in  Liquor  Fotasscc ; it  is  given 
chiefly  in  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  dironic  anthritis,  goitre, 
and  scrofulous  swellings.  It  is  more  power- 
fully irritant  than  even  Iodine,  and  inust  be 
given  with  great  caution ; the  dose  is  from  3 
to  10  grains.  There  is  also  Bromide  of  Iron, 
of  Cedeium,  and  of  Mercury,  and  Dcuto- 
broniidc — all  powerful  medicines,  with  which 
no  unqualified  person  should  meddle.  In 
case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  Bromine, 
vomiting  should  be  excited  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. See  Poisons. 

Bromi  RET.  Is  a combination  of  Bromic 
Acid  ivith  Iodine,  Phc.'iqdiorus,  or  Sulphur, 
all  of  which  see. 
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Bkonciii.  Gi’LH^k  Bronhos,  the  wind-pipe, 
from  whence  comes  also  Bronchia,  the  rumi- 
ificatious  of  the  trachea;  Bronchial,  the  name 
iOf  the  glands  situated  around  the  bronchi ; 
Bronchitis,  indamation  of  the  bronchea; 
Bronchoccle,  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
[gland — (in  Switzerland  this  is  called  goitre, 
■which  see ; also  Bcrhgshirc  Xcck) ; Bron- 
chophonc,  the  resonance  of  the  voice  over  the 
bronchia ; Bronchotomg,  an  incision  made 
into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  both  of  which 
see. 

IIkoxciiitis.  Is  one  of  the  above-named 
forms  of  disease  which  claims  a prominent 
notice  at  our  hands,  because  it  is,  in  this 
country,  most  prevalent  and  fatal.  It  may 
be  succinctly  described  as  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  passages  of  thethroat, 
through  which  the  work  of  respiration  is 
carried  on.  It  will  be  evident  that  an  in- 
flamed state  of  these  passages  must,  besides 
the  local  irritation  caused  thereb}',  seriously 
■interfere  with  the  vital  functions. 

Bronchitis  is  either  acute,  suh-acutc,  or 
chronic ; the  former  stage  may  commence 
immediately  after  cxposcire  to  cold  ; most 
■usually  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eye- 
lids, nostrils,  and  throat  are  first  aifected, 
and  then  the  inflammation  extends  down- 
wards into  the  chest.  The  earlier  symp- 
toms are  running  at  the  nose,  watering 
nf  the  ej  es,  frequent  sneezing,  and  all  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  Injlucnza,  which  see.  The  fever 
generally  runs  high,  there  is  cxti-cmc  lassi- 
tude, with  headache,  and  probably  a trouble- 
some cough,  with  expectoration  of  mucus; 
with  adults  this,  the  most  active  stage  of 
the  disease,  frequently  assumes  a very  dan- 
gerous character,  and  prompt  measures  are 
•required  to  arrest  its  progress.  If  the  febrile 
■symptoms  continue  to  increase  in  intensity, 
ind  the  bi’cathing  becomes  difficult  from  the 
clogging  of  the  tubes  with  mucu.s,  there  is 
great  reason  for  apprehension.  The  patient 
should,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  confined  to 
bed  ; wann  diluent  drinks,  such  as  Linseed 
lea,  or  Barley  Water,  with  a slice  or  two  of 
Lemon  in  it ; gentle  aperients,  if  required ; 
foot-baths  and  hot  bran  poultices  to  the 
chest ; should  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit, 
it  ■will  be  desirable  to  abstract  si.x  or  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  by  cupping  between  the 
shoulders,  or  apply  ten  or  twelve  leeches  to 
the  chest.  The  chief  dependence,  however, 
is  to  be  placed  upon  nauseating  medicines — 

1 grains  of  Ipecacuanha  Powder,  in  a little 
wann  water  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
vomiting  is  produced,  and  this  should  be 
kept  up  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours ; 
Calomel,  also,  in  4-graiu  doses,  should  bo  1 


administered  about  once  in  every  eight 
hours,  if  a manifest  improvement  does  not 
take  place.  Sometimes  a state  of  coma  or 
collapse  follows  this  treatment,  and  then  it  i.s 
necessary  to  give  stimulants — Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  in  5 grain  doses,  or  Sal  ^’olatilc, 
j a teaspoonful  about  every  hour  ; these 
are  preferable  to  alcoholic  stimulants ; but, 
should  they  not  succeed.  Brandy  may  be 
tried,  with  strong  Beef-tea.  Should  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  yield  to  the 
emetics,  a milder  treatment  may  be  followed 
out.  The  following  is  a good  mixture : — 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  1 drachm;  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia,  2 drachms  ; Carbonate 
of  Potash,  1 drachm  ; water,  8 ounces — two 
tablespoonsful  to  be  given  every  four  hours; 
if  the  cough  is  troublesome,  add  a grain  of 
Acetate  of  Jlorphine.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  nourishing,  and  all  exposure  to 
cold  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In  children, 
acute  Bronchitis  does  not  commonly  pro- 
duce such  marked  eflects  as  in  adults, 
although  sometimes  it  is  extremely  rapid 
and  fatal,  allowing  little  time  for  the  action 
of  remedies,  which  should  be  much  the  same 
as  those  above  recommended,  with  proper 
regard,  of  course,  to  ditlercmce  of  age.  If 
leeches  arc  applied,  a couple  will  generally 
be  sufficient : if  the  child  is  unweaned,  it 
mu.st  be  allowed  to  suck  very  sparingly,  if 
at  all ; the  best  plan  is  to  give  it  milk  from 
a spoon,  or  feeding-bottle,  as  the  quantity 
can  be  thus  bettor  I’cgulatcd.  Great  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  and  also  to 
the  temperature  of  tlie  air  breathed  by  the 
little  sutferer.  A blister  on  the  chest,  about 
as  big  as  a half-crown,  may  be  sometimes 
applied  with  advantage,  if  the  leeches  and 
hot  bran  do  not  give  the  desired  i-elief. 

Winter  Cough,  Catarrh,  Astlnua,  and 
other  affections  of  the  chest  and  bronchial 
passages  are  very  commonly  but  fonns  of 
sub-acute  or  chronic  Bronchitis,  the  exciting 
causes  of  which  are  nearly  always  exposure 
to  cold  and  moist  air,  against  which,  in  this 
variable  climate,  people  cannot  too  sedu- 
lously guard.  We  shall  have  to  speak  more 
on  this  head  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
Consumption,  (which  sec).  At  present,  let. 
us  observe  that,  for  the  troublesome  coughs 
which  almost  invariably  attends  confirmed 
Bronchitis,  and  especially  in  the  aged,  Opium 
is  the  most  eflectual  remedy.  Tlie  best  form 
of  administration  is  perhaps  the  old  Pare- 
goric Elixir,  or,  as  we  now  call  it.  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Camphor,  taken  witli 
Ipecacuanha  or  Antimonial  AV  ine — say  halt 
a drachm  of  the  former,  with  10  grains  of 
either  of  the  latter,  in  a little  sugar  and 
water,  or  Linsecd-tca ; if  there  are  febrile 
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symptoms,  mid  lo  minims  of  Sweet  Spirits 
of  Nitre  to  each  dose. 

It  is  especially  during  tlie  spring  months, 
and  when  there  is  a prevalence  of  east  wind, 
that  llrouehitis  attacks  j’oung  and  old,  often 
hurrying  the  former  to  a premature  grave, 
and  making  the  downward  course  of  the 
latter  more  quick  and  painful : with  aged 
people,  in  such  eases,  tliere  is  commonly  a 
great  accuinulationof  mucus  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  causes  continued  and  violent 
coughing  in  the  etforts  to  expel  it,  which 
otforts  arc  often  unsuccessful ; thus  the 
respiration  is  impeded,  the  blood,  for  want 
of  proper  oxygenisation,  becomes  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  \dtality,  and  death,  often 
inicxpectedl)'  sudden,  is  the  consequence. 
Such  bronchitic  patients  must  he  carefully 
treated — no  lowering  measures  will  do  for 
them,  hut  warm  and  generous  diet ; 0])ium 
oannot  safely  be  ventured  on.  AVarm  flan- 
nel next  the  skin,  a genial  atmos])hcre,  in- 
halation of  steam — if  medicated  with  llore- 
hound,  or  some  demulcent  ])lants,  so  much 
the  better — a couple  of  compound  Squill 
Pills  at  night,  and  during  the  day  a mixture, 
composed  of  Camphor  Mixture,  6 ounces, 
xrith  Tincture  of  Squills,  AVine  of  Ipecacu- 
anha, and  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  of 
each  2 drachms,  with  perhaps  2 drachms  of 
Tincture  of  Hops— take  a tablespoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Such  is  the  most 
rational  mode  of  treatment ; and  this,  and 
others  to  whicdi  wc  have  alluded,  arc  some  of 
the  forms  in  which  bronchial  disease  mani- 
fests itself.  In  all  these  forms,  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  requires  great 
attention ; the  cough,  especially,  when  it 
a.ssumcs  a spasmodic  character,  depending 
frequently  Uj)on  the  .state  of  the  .stomach;  so 
much  so,  that,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
a little  food  taken  during  a violent  lit  of 
coughing  lias  been  known  to  stay  it  imme- 
diately. See  Cou(/h,  Kvpcrtoratio/i. 

llKOXcni.iiMiTis  (Greek,  l>n»il-ox,  the 
windpiiie  ; and  lemma ^ a sheath).  A 
membrane -like  coating  of  the  bronchia, 
caused  by  inflammatory  action. 

lliioxciroTOMY.  In  cases  where  suffo- 
cation appears  imminent  from  the  stojiiiage 
of  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs,  owing 
to  the  tubes  being  clogged  with  mucus,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  an  artificial  o])onuig 
is  sometimes  made  into  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, and  to  this  operation  the  above  name 
has  been  aiiplied  ; it  is  also  sometimes  called 
(which  see). 

BiiooM.  This  is  the  Spartium.  Scoparium, 
or  Gcniftta  of  botanists,  a jilant  common 
•enough  in  England;  it  has  cathartic  and 
diuretic  properties,  which  render  it  useful 


in  some  cases  of  dropsy,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  kind.  The  tops  and  seeds  arc  the 
parts  used,  hut  principally  the  former ; they 


are  usually  faken  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
prepared  thus  — Fresh  Broom  tops,  1 ounce; 
AVater  11  pint— boil  down  to  a ])int  and 
strain:  dose,  a wineglassful  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  A stronger  decoction  has  been* 
recommended  in  ('uses  of  hydrophobia  : the 
dose  of  the  powder,  cither  of  tops  or  seeds,  h 
from  1 .scruple  to  1 drachm.  In  liver  com- 
plaints the  above  decoction,  with  that  o) 
Dandelion,  is  said  to  be  eftixudous. 

Biurni.  A light  nourishing  diet  foi 
invalids,  made  by  boiling  mutton,  veal,  oi 
chicken,  in  water  for  some  hours  ; wher 
done  it  should  be  set  aside  to  cool,  when  tin 
fat  will  rise  to  the  top  and  may  be  taken  oft' 
It  can  be  warmed  up  when  required,  anc 
seasoned  or  flavoured  to  palate ; it  is  lesi 
rich  than  beef  tea  or  soups,  and  perhap: 
equally  nourishing.  See  Diet,  Itegimen. 

BiioV  Agee.  A i)crioclic  headache,  s< 
called  because  confined  to  the  forehead 
is  distinguished  from  rheumatism  by  tin 
marked  regularity  of  its  attacks,  whicl 
sometimes  only  aftcct  half  the  head ; and  ii 
this  case  it  is  termed  hem i, crania.  It  is  m 
I doubt  a neuralgic  affection,  and  should  b 
1 so  treated.  See  Neuralgia. 
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Buvcixe.  a vegetable  alkaloid  analagous 
0 Strychnine  in  its  effects,  but  much  less 
lowerjnl ; it  is  found  in  the  false  Angustura 
nirk,  also  in  Xux  Vomica,  from  which  the 
hryihnine  is  extracted  ; it  is  intensely 
litter,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and,  on 
Doling,  assumes  the  consistency  of  wax : 
he  dose  is  from  3 to  I grain,  gradually  iii- 
reased  to  grains,  or  until  some  effect  is 
iroduced ; it  is  given  in  paralysis  and  lead 
olic.  There  is  a Tincture  of  Brucine, 
he  dose  of  which  is  from  6 to  24  drops. 

Buygmu.s.  (Greek  lirncho,  to  gnash  with 
he  teeth).  The  grinding  or  gnashing  of  the 
Tgans  of  mastication  wldch  takes  place  in 
ome  kinds  of  disease. 

Bryony  {Bnjonia  Dioiai) . The  w ild  Bryony 
f our  hedges,  a plant  formerly  held  in  con- 
iderable  repute  for  its  medical  virtues,  but 
low  seldom  used ; the  root  has  powerful 
'.rastic  properties,  which  render  it  somewhat 
.angerous,  an  overdose  of  it  having  proved 
atal.  Brijonin  is  an  alkaloid  extracted  from 
his  root,  a yellowish  white  substance  with 
. red  or  brownish  tint ; being  much  more 
lOwerful,  of  course  it  is  even  more  drastic 
nd  dangerous  than  the  root  itself. 


Bviunocele  (Greek  Imho,  the  groin, 
md  (X'tVc,  a tumour).  A species  of  hernia 
.vhere  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  abdominal 
ring;  it  is  commonly  called  Inguinal 
Uirnia  (which  sec). 


Bubo  (Greek  houhn,  the  gi’oin).  A 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  groin  and  axilla,  which 
see.  It  may  be  either  Constitutional,  as- 
arising  from  pestilential  diseases,  such  as 
the  plague,  of  which  it  is  a frequent  symp- 
toin ; or,  Sgmpathetic,  from  the  mere 
irritation  of  a local  disorder ; or,  Venerval, 
from  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
Scrofulous  swellings  of  the  inguinal  and 
axillary  glands  may  be  considered  as 
examples  of  buboes  from  constitutional 
causes ; these,  and  those  arising  from  mere 
irritation,  the  conseriuence  of  a local  disorder- 
may  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  simple 
cases  of  Inflammation  (which  see) ; Leeches,, 
cold  lead  lotion,  with  the  administration  of 
saline  purgatives,  will  be  sufficient  for  them 
but  where  the  bubo  proceeds  from  venereal 
taint,  ^Mercury  must  be  freely  administered,, 
and  the  system,  if  nccessar}','  be  lowered  by 
bleeding.  The  treatment  of  the  sw-clling 
itself,  w'hich,  in  this  case,  commonly 
assumes  a coppery  hue,  must  be  the  same  as- 
that  of  an  abscess  (which  see).  Before 
suppuration  takes  place,  the  swelling  some- 
times becomes  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  and 
extremely  painful  ; warm  poulticing  and 
fomentation  to  ripen  it,  and  then  a free 
incision  to  let  out  the  purulent  matter,  will 
be  the  treatment  for  those  who  are  not 
disjiosed  to  await  the  softening  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  breaking  of  the  skin.  After  the 
discharge  has  ceased,  a lotion  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  in  the  proportion  of  about  4 grains 
to  ^ a pint  of  distilled  water,  and  Zinc 
Ointment  for  dressing;  if  there  is  proud 
flesh,  a few  grains  of  lied  Precipitate  should; 
be  spiinkled  on  tlio  spots,  or  they  should  be 
touched  with  Caustic. 

Bucc'ai.  (Latin  hucca,  the  cheek) . A term 
applied  to  a branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery,  to  certain  branches  of  the  facial 
veins,  and  to  a branch  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve.  See  Chech. 

Buccinator  (Latin  \buccina,  a.  trumpet). 
A muscle  of  the  cheek  brought  much  into 
play  by  trumpeters.  See  Cheek. 

liucKA.  {Barosma  Serratifolia),  natural 
order  Itutacem  ; possesses  stimulant,  diu- 
retic, and  diaphoretic  properties,  acting 
specially  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the- 
bladder ; it  has  been  recommended  in  dropsy, 
dyspepsia,  chronic  rheuuiiitism,  and  cuta- 
neous affections.  Dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  from  20  to  30  grains  ; of  the  tincture, 

I from  1 to  2 drachms  ; of  the  infusion,  from 
I 1 to  2 ounces.  This  is  made  by  pouring  a 
j pint  of  boiling  water  on  1 ounce  of  leaves, 
and  letting  it  stand  iii  a covered  vessel  for 
i 2 hours. 
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gouty  affections,  anti  fevers  : close — 1 scruple 
to  3 of  the  powder  ; of  the  infusion,  1 to  3 
ounces ; of  the  extract,  10  to  15  grains. 

lluc.vEMi.v  (Greek  bou-,  a sign  of  augmen- 
tation, anti  knemia  the  Ic'g).  The  term 
signifies  a swollen  or  tumid  leg.  See  Lef/, 
rhlcijmatia-  dolcns. 

lUu’FY  Coat.  The  huff-coloured  fibrin 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  blood  taken 
in  certain' states  of  disea.se.  See  Blood. 

TScLiio-C.vvERNosrs.  The  name  of  a 
ninsele  situated  beneath  the  bulb  of  the 
•urethra  (which  sec),  and  Muscles. 

Hull-t:  (Latin  for  bubbles).  Portions  of 
the  skin  raised  by  watery  liiiid  into  vesicles. 
See  Blains.,  or  Blebs. 

Buckthorn.  A shrub  indigenous  to  Bri- 
tain (Rhamnns  Vathartivus  ;J  natural  order 
Rhamnaccce  ; sometimes  called  the  I’urging 
Buckthorn,  from  the  cathartic  properties  of 
its  berries,  which  are  used  fresh,  or  made 
into  a syrup — the  Si/rupus  Rhamni  of  the 
Pharmacopana.  It  is'given  chiefiy  in  dropsy 
and  worms,  the  dose  being  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  : of  the  fresh  benies  20 


Bulimia  (Greek,  bous,  an  ox,  and  bou 
limos,  great  hunger,)  I’oracious  appetite.  It 
synonyms  are  Adephatjiia,  from  adlu,  mucL 
and  phaffo,  to  eat ; Bapeina,  from  bous,  a 
ox,  and  peine,  hunger ; Cnuore.eia,  froi 
ki/on,  a dog,  and  ore.vis,  appetite;  Phage 
drena,  from  phago,  to  eat  as  an  ulcer  (all  c 
which  see). 

Bunion.  This  painful  and  annoyin 
kind  of  swelling  is  the  result  of  infianimt. 
tion  of  a small  bursa,  situated  just  over  tb 
joint,  at  the  ball  of  the  great  toe ; the  pre> 
sure  of  tight  shoes  is  generally  the  excitin 
cause,  and  all  such  pressure  should  be  ! 
once  removed.  During  the  first  stages,  or 
or  two  leeches  should  be  applied  to  tl 
swelling,  with  warm  fomentations  and  bres 
poultices.  A permanent  enlargement  of  tl 
part  is  generally  the  result,  and  this  mn 
be  studied  in  taking  measure  for  the  boo 
An  application  of  caustic  will  sometim 
reduce  it  considerably;  it  should  be  ke; 
covered  ivith  Burgundy  Pitch,  or  Sor 
Plaister,  spread  upon  soft  leather,  or  a ci 
cular  piece  of  the  fungus  called  Germc 
Tinder, 

BuriiAi.MUS  (Greek,  bons,  an  ox,  ai 
opthalnms,  the  eye).  A form  of  opthalra' 
disease,  called  Oxeye.  See  ligdropthalmi  | 


Buck  Bf,.\.n  (sometimes  called  lilar.sh 
Trefoil  : scientific  name  Mcugantlnis  Tri~ 
foliata : belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gen- 
tianecc).  Is  tonic  and  astringent;  in  largo 
doses,  cathartic,  useful  in  scurvy,  scrofula. 


mav  be  taken,  or  from  1 to  2 drachms  of  th 
dried  ones. 
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quickly  ensue.  The  first  rule  to  bo  observed 
in  the  event  of  the  clothes  catching  fire,  is 
to  avoid  running  away  for  assistance,  as  the 
motion  will  only  fan  the  flame,  and  increase 
the  evil,  rreseuee  of  mind  in  the  sufferer 
is  rare  on  such  an  occasion,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  lie  down  and  roll  on  the  floor', 
screamiirg  of  course  for  assistance.  Who- 
ever answers  the  call  should  snatch  up  a 
rug,  or  piece  of  carpet,  or  other  woollen 
article,  and  act  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  completely  enveloping  the 


person  in  it ; this  will  be  sure  to  extinguish 
the  flame.  Then  cut  the  clothing  away 
from  the  burnt  parts,  taking  care  to  use  no 
violence  where  it  adheres,  nor  to  break  any 
blisters  which  may  be  raised.  The  great 
object  is  now  to  exclude  the  air  from  the 
blistered  or  raw  surfaces,  and  it  is  a usual 
plan  to  cover  tbem  with  flour,  and  then 
wrap  them  in  Wadding,  or  Cotton  Wool.  A 
good  application  is  eitlier  of  the  above  sub- 
stances saturated  in  lame  ater  and  Lin- 
seed Oil,  equal  parts  mixed;  this  is  ex- 
tremely cool  and  soothing,  and  it  greatly 
assists  the  healing  operation  ; it  should  riot 
be  disturbed  for  some  days,  unless  the  dis- 
charge should  be  great,  and  the  wounds 
[lainful,  in  wlrich  case  a fresh  application 
of  the  same  should  be  prepared,  and  put  on 
immediatelv  on  the  removal  of  the  other. 


ht'KiiocK.  This  is  another  familiar  Bri- 
di  plant  useful  for  its  medicinal  qualities, 
>ing  aperient,  diuretic,  sudorific;  it  is 
ven  in  rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  chronic 
thma,  and  calculous  complaints.  Thc.scicn- 
ic  name  is  Arctium  Lappa,  or  Bardanus. 
le  decoction  Ls  made  by  boiling  2 ounces 
' the  leaves  in  a pint  of  water  : dose,  a 
icnpful  several  times  a-day. 


BuRGUxnY  Pitch  (Latin,  Fir  Abietana, 
Bur(jundicd).  A resinous  substance,  pro- 
ceed from  incisions  in  the  Finus  aides,  and 
me  other  species  of  the  pine  tribe;  it 
ould  be  of  a jialc  yellow  colour,  brittle, 
..d  fragrant.  Jliich  of  that  sold  in  the 
ops  is  but  common  resin  melted  and 
cained,  with  perhaps  a small  portion  of 
e genuine  article.  Its  chief  use  in  medi- 
ae is  in  the  preparation  of  various  plaisters, 
ed  as  rubefacients  and  strengthening  ap- 
ications.  That  most  employed  is  the  Pitch 
laistcr  (Emplasinim  Fins)  of  the  London 
aannacopocia.  This  subatanoc  is  also  called 
''ankineeuse  and  Thus  (which  sec)  ; also 
itch  and  Flaisters. 

Burns.  There  are  no  more  frequent, 
stressing,  and  dangerous  accidimts  than 
ose  which  resiilt  in  the  above ; they  cause 
■eat  pain,  often  amounting  to  agony, 
cal  iiijurits  of  a most  serious  character, 
id  permanent  constitutional  derangement, 
'cu  if  death  docs  not  immediately  or 
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AVhisk}',  Braiuly,  or  some  other  strong 
spirits,  and  even  Turpentine  are  recom- 
mended by  soTne  ; but  we  question  if  they 
are  so  efficacious  as  the  above  remedies,  .and 
the  anguish  whicli  thev  cause  at  first  is  a 
serious  objection  to  tlieir  use  : the  AVadding 
ur  Cotton  wool  covering  is  sometimes  applied 
quite  dry,  with  good  effect ; and  where  the 
tissues  are  not  deeply  or  extensively  injured, 
a lotion  composed  of  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
A'inegar  to  a pint  of  Water  is  a good  applica- 
tion, as  is  also  a saturated  solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Soda.  The  flour  dredging  is  that 
which  is  the  most  readily  available,  and  it 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  any ; it  should  be  ap- 
plied immediately,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
moistm'c  is  perceived  issuing  through  the 
crust  which  it  forms  over  the  burnt  parts  ; 
if  these  have  fresh  sweet  oil  brushed  over 
them  with  a feather,  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  flour,  it  will  adhere  better. 
That  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended  in 
severe  burns  is  the  great  constitutional  de- 
])ression  which  often  follows  the  excitement 
and  severe  pain,  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  children,  and  when  the  scat  of  this 
injury  is  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  other 
■\ital ' part ; hence  the  effects  should  be 
■closely  watched,  and  stimulants  admi- 
jiistered,  if  there  are  such  symptoms  as 
shivering,  pallor  of  countenance,  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  or  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
Ammonia,  AVinc,  or  Spirits,  must  then  be 
given  in  doses  sufficient  to  arouse  the  fail- 
ing powers,  without  too  much  exciting  tlie 
brain.  If  there  is  excessive  pain,  a slight 
opiate  should  be  administered  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  wliich,  how- 
ever, frcquentlv  receives  so  severe  a shock  as 
to  lose  its  sensibilit}"  for  a time ; and  when 
this  is  the  case  there  is  great  reason  to  au- 
prehend  a fatal  result.  A burn,  if  properly 
treated,  and  unless  very  severe,  will  generally 
do  well,  and  require  little  after-dressing; 
but  if  the  blisters  arc  suffered  to  break,  and 
the  true  skin  beneath  becomes  inflamed 
by  ex))osurc,  matter  will  be  secreted,  and 
troublesome  ulcerations  formed:  Bread-and- 
water  poulticing  will  be  the  best  treatment 
in  this  case,  with  Goulard  lotion,  if  there  is 
much  inflammation,  or  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  extract  of  Goulard,  1 drachm,  mixed 
witli  1 ounce  of  fresh  Lard  ; tliis  should  be 
applied  spread  on  soft  linen. 

AVhen  the  burn  is  deep,  after  the  flour  has 
been  on  for  some  d.ays,  ])oultiees  as  above 
should  be  applied  until  the  coating  of  flour 
all  comes  away,  and  the  wound  looks  clean 
and  clear;  after  which  the  simple  water 
dressing  will  be  best,  and  when  ncarly 
licalded  the  Goulard  ointment  as  above. 


AVhen  parts  immediately  contiguous  a 
involved  in  the  burn,  care  must  be  taken 
interpose  dressings,  or  they  may  become  ])c 
manently  united. 

After  the  more  immediate  constitution 'i 
effects  of  a severe  burn  have  passed  off, 
will  be  necessary  to  be  ciireftil  as  to  tl 
patient’s  diet ; which  should  be  sufiicient; 
nourishing  and  stimulative,  especiall}’-  whi  ’ 
discharge  is  going  on ; taking  care,  ho\ 
ever,  to  leducc  it  if  febrile  symj)toms  shou  i 
set  in.  8o  constantly  are  these  painful  acc  ■ 
dents  occurring,  a7ul  so  frequently  does- 
happen  tliat,  tlie  care  of  a medical  man  ca\ 
not  be  obtained  for  them  that,  it  behoves  i 
headsof  families  tomakothemselvcsacqu.aiii 
ed  with  the  best  remedial  measui'es.  AVlu. 
they  are  very  severe,  every  possible  effd 
should  be  made  to  obtain  medical  aid ; if  the 
are  but  slight,  this  may  well  be  done  withoi  ■ 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  jirincij: : 
aims  in  the  ti-eatment  of  such  cases  ai 
first,  the  protection  of  the  injured  parts  fre 
atmospheric  influence ; secondly,  to  ke- 
down  inflammatory  action,  both  local  ai 
constitutional;  and  thirdly,  to  soothe  t 
nervous  irritation  which  may  arise,  and 
sustain  the  system  should  too  great  depre 
sion  tidee  place.  See  Scalds. 

BuiUi.E  AIvcos.t;  (Latin,  for  mucus  hac/i 
These  are  little  membraneous  sacs,  situat : 
about  the  joints  of  the  bones  where  th 
work  upon  e.ach  other,  and  containing  i 
oily  kind  of, fluid,  which  serves  to  lubrica 
the  joints,  and  thus  prevent  destructive  fri 
tion.  A description  of  these  is  called  Bit 
salocpf  (which  see),  and  Jlucus. 

Buttuk.  (Latin  but tj rum  from  Greek  ho 
a cow,  and  G(ro.9coagulum).  The  oilyeo 
stituent  of  cream  separated  by  churnir 
Buturinc  is  the  oleaginous  principle  pi 
curable  from  butter,  and  from  this  aga 
comes  Butijric  Acid.,  with  Cupric  a 
Caproic  Acids,  which  buturinc  j’ields,  wh 
it  is  converted  into  soap.  The  term  is  a 
applied  to  several  butter-like  substanc 
such  as  Butter  of  Antimony  and  Bisnu. 
which  are  in  fact  but' chlorides. 

AVhether  butter  is  wholesome,  or  the  i 
verse,  has  been  a subject  of  considerable  cc 
troversy ; when  fresh,  taken  in  modcratic 
and  mixed  with  farinaceous  substances, 
is  certainly  nutritious,  and  to  persons  ii 
good  state  of  hc.alth,  wholesome  ; no  doi 
in  certain  states  of  the  system,  and  of  t 
digestive  organs,  it  is  injurious,  giving  r 
t ) biliary  derangements,  and  all  their  tr: 
of  distressing  symptoms.  If  the  melting: 
butter  is  effected  by  gentle  heat  only,  it  i 
sumes  no  other  condition  than  that  when  ii  i 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  anditcc 
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;qucntly  must  be  as  wholesome,  as  if  taken 
lUd ; it’s  being  generally  considered  other- 
: ise,  is  to  bo  attributed  rather  to  the  ex- 
essive  quantity  taken  in  the  melted  state, 
lan  to  any  incompatibility  of  the  butter 
-self  with  the  due  performance  of  the  vital 
motions.  The  case  is  very  difierent  when 
lis  substance  is  exposed  to  a high  tem- 
teratm-e,  as  in  the  process  of  baking,  in 
i istry ; it  then  undergoes  a change  in  its 
laractei-,  giving  out  and  imbibing  certain 
olatile  principles,  and  becoming  indiges- 
ble,  and  consequently  irritating  to  the 
omach  ; this  is  tlie  case  in  a greater  degree 
•en  with  rancid  butter,  which  contains 
“rtain  acids  reiidemig  it  almost  poisonous. 
From  these  remarks,  it  may  bo  gathered 
lat  we  do  not  consider  butter  taken  in 
oderation,  and  by  persons  in  a good  state 
'health,  to  be  unwholesome;  nevertheless, 
■r  those  of  weak  digestive  powers,  or  who 
;e  subject  to  biliary  derangements,  it  will 
; well  to  abstain  from  it,  and  especially  so 
hen  it  has  been  changed  in  its  composition 
y subjection  to  great  heat.  See  Bile, 
>>(li(jestio)i. 

Bu'rrEUMii.K.  This  is  the  thin  acrid  fluid 
hich  remains  in  the  churn  after  the 
“par.ation  of  the  butter  is  eifected  ; it  makes 
i agreeable  and  wholesome  acidulous 
rink,  either  in  health  or  disease,  and  is 
specially  useful  in  eases  of  fever.  Artilicial 
iutterniilk  may  be  prepared  bv  putting  a 
uart  of  milk  into  a gallon  "bottle,  and 
aaking  it  until  the  butter  is  separated  ; 
•esh  air  should  be  occasioiiall}'  admitted  by 
he  removal  of  the  cork. 

Bu'iteu  oe  C.vc.vo.  An  oily  concrete 
latter  of  a firmer  consistence  than  suet,  ob- 
lined  from  the  Cacao  or  cocoa  jialm,  which 
Iso  produces  Chocolate  (which  see)  and 
'ocoa. 

BrxiXA.  An  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
Uixm  semper virens,  a plant  of  the  order 
^aphorhlacecc  (which  see). 

(Jabhage.  Under  this  name  are  included 
everal  species  of  the  genus  Brassicce,  which 
Iso  comprehends  Turnip,  Rape,  Cole  or 
Cale_  as  well  as  the  common  culinary 
labbage  {Brnssicee  Olcracecc)  of  whicli  there 
re  many  varieties,  all  produced  by  culture. 
Is  articles  of  diet  they  arc  wholesome  and 
lutritious ; they  are  not,  however,  suitable 
or  persons  of  weak  digestion,  and  being 
■or}'  liable  to  decomposition,  should  always 
le  taken  fresh. 

Cacao.  The  Chocolate  Nut  Tree  (Theo- 
iroma  Cacoa),  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
'Herculiacem,  the  bruised  seeds  of  which  form 
he  agreeable  and  nutritious  beverages  called 
Rweolate  and  Cocoa  (which  sec). 


C.vcHExi.v  (Greek  halcos  bad,  exos  habit). 
A bad  habit  of  the  body ; the  term  is  gene- 
ralh^  applied  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
systein,  resulting  from  want  of  nutrition, 
bad  air,  or  other  depressing  causes,  thus 
among  cachectic  diseases  are  reckoned 
Atrophp,  Scurcij,  Riclcets  (which  see). 

Ihc  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  bow'els, 
brain,  liver,  lungs,  or  anv  other  organ,  is  very 
commou  in  Cachexia,  wliich  is  found  to 
occur  mosttrequently,  in  large  towns,  where 
people  are  crowded  together,  and  are  obliged 
to  subsist  on  impure  and  unwholesome  food  ; 
they  have  generally  a sicklv,  sallow  look, 
complain  of  debility,  and  often  have  a dis- 
tressing cough.  Change  of  air  and  diet 
will  be  the  best  reim'dial  measures  ; removal 
into  the  country,  if  possible,  or  a short  sea 
voyage;  let  the  food  be  digestible  and 
nourishing,  v.-ith  a frequent  variety  ; fruits 
are  good.  Sarsaparilla  is  frequently  found 
bcneticial  after  a mild  course  of  Jlercurials, 
and,  as  a tonic.  Iodide  of  Iron,  2 grains, 
three  times  a-day,  in  bitter  infusion  ; or 
the  follow'iug  formula  Syrup  of  Iodine  of 
Iron,  and  Essence  of  Sarsaparilla,  of  each 
1 ounce.  Water,  6 ounces: — take  two  tablc- 
•spoonsful  three  times  a-day  with,  if  the 
bowels  are  sluggish,  a Compound  llhubarb 
rill  every,  or  every  other  night : if  the 
evacuations  are  dcticicnt  in  bile,  a ITum- 
mer’s  Till,  at  bed-time,  for  six  nights  or  so 
will  bo  beneficial. 

Cad.mum.  a metal  sometimes  found  in 
combination  with  Zinc  ore.  The  Sulphate 
of  Cadmium  is  occasionally  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  zinc.  When  given 
internally,  which  is  very  seldom,  the  dose 
is  from  a ^ grain  to  3 grains,  it  should  be 
rubbed  down  with  sugar.  As  a Collyrium, 
with  or  without  Opium,  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage ; about  o grains  to  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  is  the  proper  strength. 

Caduca  (Latin  Cado,  to  fall).  The  deci- 
duous or  falling  niembnane  of  the  uterus,  so 
called  because  it  is  cast  off  therefrom.  See 
Uterus. 

C.ECUM  (Latin  Ccccus,  blind).  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the  largo  intestine, 
at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  alimentarj' 
canal,  it  is  described  by  anatomists  as  a 
blind  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  about  two  inches 
and  a-half  in  length,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  outer  court  or  vestibule  of  the  intestine 
of  which  it  is  the  most  dilated  portion  : it 
lias  a tube  like  appendix,  which  is  usually 
equal  in  diameter  to  a goose  quill,  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  more  or  less 
coiled  upon  itself,  being  retained  in  the  coil 
bv  a fold  of  the  peritoneum  (which  sec), 
also  Alimcn'anj  Canal  cmA  Intestine. 
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C.ECiTAS  (Latin  Ccecus,  blind).  A tenn 
signifying  Blindness  (wliicli  see) . 

C-KSAiiiAX  Operatiox.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  of  surgical  operations,  and 
is  only  resorted  to,  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity ; when  child-delivery  can  in  no 
other  way  be  effected,  an  opening  is  made 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
uterus  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
object,  this  is  the  abdominal  Caesarian 
operation ; there  is  another,  less  dangerous, 
called  the  vaginal,  which  is  an  incision 
occasionally  made  into  the  cervex  uteri  with 
a view  to  facilitate  delivery.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  the  foetus,  in  consequence  of  a 
rupture  of  the  womb,  escapes  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  lies  in  the  ovary, 
where  there  is  an  e.vtra  uterine  conception, 
an  o])cniug  is  made  for  its  extraction.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  descri]itioii 
of  these  ojierations,  as  none  but  a skilful 
siu’geon  could  attempt  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  birth  of  J ulius  Ctesar  was  effected 
in  this  manner,  hence  the  name  given  to 
this  process.  See  Hysterotomia. 

Ca.jei>ut  Oil  {Oleum  Cajepuii).  The 
volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  called  the  Mcelalcuca  minor,  of  the 
natural  order  Myrlacece.  This  oil  is  a 
dift'usable  stimulant,  carminative,  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  sudorific,  useful  iiv hysteria. 


all  flatulent  disordei-s,  rheumatism,  and  low 
fevci-s ; the  dose  is  from  3 to  10  minims. 
Cajeput  Oil,  h a-drachm;  Castor  Oil,  1 


drachm;  Olive  Oil,  4^-  draclims,  is  a gooc- 
liniment ; if  a stronger  stimulant  for 
rheumatism  is  required,  use  this : — So.aj 
Linuueut,  Camphor  Liniment,  and  Cajepui. 
Oil,  of  each  an  ounce;  uii.x  and  rub  wel. 
in.  See  Counter  Irritation. 

Caffeine.  A white,  crystalline,  volatile  • 
matter  found  in  coffee,  of  which  it  is  the  ■ 
characteristic  principle  : it  consists',  in  IOC- 
parts,  of  carbon,  46‘5 ; hydrogen,  4'8 ; 
oxygen,  27'1  ; nitrogen,  2L6  ; and  ii: 
its  constitution  closely  resembles  that 
of  animal  muscle  (see  Cojl'ee),  in  wliicb 
is  also  found  Caff'cic  Acid,  wherein  con- 
sists much  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the- 
plant ; this  acid  combined  with  Alumina, 
Lime,  Iron,  and  Alagnesia,  forming  what  aix 
called  Cajf'eates  of  tliose  bases. 

Calaeask.  The  Pumpkin  Gourd  of 
tropical  countries,  from  the  seeds  of  which 
is  prepared  an  acidulous  drink  very  re- 
freshing in  fevers,  stranguary,  &c. 

Calagual.x.  a species  of  Aspidium,  the^ 
root  of  which  is  used,  in  America,  in  dro])sy 
and  other  diseases. 

Calamus  (Latin  for  a reed).  The  root 
of  the  Acorns  Calamus  or  Sweet  Flag,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Acoracca,  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally  ; it  is  an 
aromatic  stimulant,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  rarely  causing  febrile  excitement ; it  has- 
been  employed  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to 


other  stimulants  and  tonics;  in  weakness- 
of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  often  occurs 
in  gout}'  subjects,  in  atony  of  the  stomach, 
agues,  and  asthenic  fevers,  it  has  been 
found  beneficial : dose  of  the  Powdered . 

Hoot,  from  15  to  40  grains ; of  the  Infusion, . 
from  1 to  2 ounces;  of  the  Tincture,  ^ 
a drachm  to  H drachms.  Outwardly,  it  . 
is  employed  in  stimulating  baths  and  lotions. 
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Calamvs  ScRirTORious  (Latin,  for  a ; 
writing  pen  or  I'eed).  A groove  with  a pen-  t 
like  termination  In  the  fourth  ventiicle  is  t 
so  called.  See  Heart.  i 

Calamine  (Latin,  Calamus,  a reed).  This  ( 
is  an  impure  Carbonate  or  Zinc,  usually  pre-  1 
sented  in  the  form  of  a reddish  grey  powder;  1 
it  was  formerly  much  used  to  sprinkle  over  1 
wounds  and  e.vcoriations,  and  is  still  so  em-  i 
ployed  to  some  extent,  although  much  better  i 
applications  may  be  found.  The  Ccratum 
Calamities  of  the  Phannacopceia,  is  a good 
dressing  for  foul  ulcei's ; under  the  name  of 
TurneCs  Cerate  it  is  much  used,  as  a 
[dressing  for  cuts  and  wounds.  The  mode  of 
preparation  is  as  follows  : take  of  Bees  Wax, 
ounces,  Olive  Oil  1 pint,  melt  and  mix  ; 
wTien  nearly  cold  stir  in  7j  ounces  of  Pre- 
pared Calamine;  keep  stirring  until  the 
mixture  is  well  set. 

C.VLCANEV.M  (Latin  calx,  the  heel).  Hence 
calcar,  the  os  caleis  or  heel  bone  (which 
tsec) . 

C.VLCis  or  C.vi.x  (Latin  for  lime,  which 
see),  hence,  also,  we  have  crt^cnreo»s  applied 
to  a class  of  earths  composed  of  lime  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  chalk,  marble,  &c.  Cal- 
cination, the  process  of  forming  a calx  or 
oxide,  as  lime,  from  chalk,  by  exposure  to 
heat  in  the  open  air,  by  which  means  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  ofl‘.  Calcium  the 
metallic  base  of  lime,  and  — 

Calculus.  A solid  or  unorganised  concre- 
tion found  in  the  human  body  ; it  may  be 
1st,  Fulmonar]!,  formed  in  the  Lungs 
(which  see) ; 2nd,  lUliarij,  formed  in  tiio 
Gall  Bladder,  and  consisting  of  Cholesterino 
and  the  yellow  resinous  matter  of  the  Bile 
(which  sec,  and  Gall  Htone') ; 3rd,  Gouty. 
formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty  persons,  and 
consisting  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Phosphate 
of  Lime  (see  G'okG  i 4th,  Intestinal,  found 
in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and 
consisting  of  various  components ; 5th, 
Salivary,  formed  in  the  Salivary  Glands  and 
Burts  (wliich  sc^,  and  consisting  principally 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime ; 6th,  Urinary,  formed 
in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder  (which  see)  also 
Gravel  and  Stone.  There  arc  other  forma- 
tions of  the  kind  which  take  place  in  the 
Inver,  Pancreas,  Pineal  Gland,  Prostrate, 
and  Spleen,  all  of  which  see. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  word 
ealcnlus  means  a small  pebble,  such  as  the 
ancient.s  made  use  of  in  teaching,  or  prac- 
tising calculations,  and  the  likeness  of  these 
hard  masses  of  various  kinds  of  calculi,  to 
lumps  of  stone,  or  pebbles,  is  the  reason  of 
their  being  so  called,  (ine  of  the  most^ 
familiar  instances,  of  the  fonnation  of  cal-' 
■cuius,  to  which  wc  can  call  the  reader’s 


attention,  is  that  which  is  deposited  from 
the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  between 
the  teeth  (see  Tartar).  For  those  which 
are  formed  in  the  intemal  viscera,  medi- 
cines may  afford  a certain  amount  of  relief, 
but  can  never  effect  a cure.  The  nature  of 
the  remedies  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  part  in  which  the  deposit  takes  place;  if, 
as  in  the  bladder,  it  be  accessable  for  in- 
struments, it  may  be  extracted  whole,  or 
broken  up  so  as  to  pass  with  the  urine.  See 
Lithotomy. 

In  weight,  calculi  vary  from  a few  grains 
to  a pound  or  two  ; but  they  seldom  in  the 
human  body  exceed  one  or  two  ounces ; ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  an  investigation  of  their 
nature,  they  may  be  classed  thus,  placing 
them  in  the  order  of  their  frequency! — 
1st,  Uric  Acid ; 2nd,  Oxalate  of  Lime,  ctilled 
the  JIulberry  Calculus  from  its  diirk  colour 
and  rough  surface;  3rd,  Ammoniaco-5Iag- 
nesian  Phosjdiate,  called  also  tlio  Triple 
Phosphate;  4th,  Phospliate  of  Lime,  or 
Bone-earth  Calculus;  5th,  Fusible  Calculus, 
or  combimition  of  the  last  two  species,  and 
so  called  from  its  fusibility  under  the  blow- 
pipe; 6th,  the  Mixed  Calculus,  composed  of 
several  of  the  other  kinds  confusedly  mixed ; 
7th,  Urate  of  .Vmmonia , 8th,  Carbonate  of 
Lime;  9th,  Cystic  Acid;  10th,  Xanthic 
Oxide.  The  hist  three  arc  extremely  rare. 

C.VLEF.vciENT  (I.atin  Calefacco,  to  make 
warm).  Applied  to  warm  medicines  and 
stimulant  applications,  as  the  Kmplas- 
trum  Calefaeiens  of  the  old  Pharmacopmias, 
a compound  of  Burgundy  Pitch  and  other 
stimulants ; it  is  not  now  much  used.  See 
Plaisters. 

Calenture  (Latin  Cairo,  to  bo  hot).  A 
\-iolcnt  fever  attended  with  delirium,  in- 
cidental chiefly  to  persons  in  wanii  climates. 
See  Fevers. 

Calioo  (Latin  for  darkness).  Applied 
to  diseases  of  the  eye  which  produce  dim- 
ness or  obscurity  of  vision,  as  C.  Lent  is,  the 
true  cataract;  C.  Cornea,  opacity  of  the 
coiTiea ; C.  PapilUc,  blindncs.s  from  ob- 
struction of  the  pupil  (see  Amyosis,  Syn- 
cMsis)  ; C.  llumorum,  blindness  from  error 
or  defect  in  the  humours  of  the  eye ; C. 
Palpebrarum,  blindne.ss  from  disorder  in 
the  eyelids.  See  Blindness,  Eye. 

Ca'li.us  (Latin  for  hardness).  Applied  to 
new  bone  dejiosited  in  fractures,  hence 
Cain,  gouty  deposits  (see  Calculi),  and 
Callosities,  homy  substances.  See  Corns, 
Kails,  ^-c. 

C'ALOjrEL.  Chloride  of  ^lercur}-,  a pre- 
paration much  used  by  medical  practitioners 
of  all  countries.  See  Mercury, 
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C.VLOii  (Latin  for  heat) . Hence  wc  have 
C.  Fcrvfus,  boilings  heat,  212*^  Falirenheit ; 
and  C.  Zcnis,  gentle  heat,  from  90°  to  100° 
Fahrenheit,  applied  to  the  temperature  of 
air,  water,  &c. 

Calou  Moiidicaxs  (Latin  for  a biting 
heat).  This  is  a term  applied  to  a dan- 
gerous symptom  in  typhus  fever,  being  a 
pungent  heat  upon  the  skin,  which,  if 
touched,  leaves  a smarting  sensation  upon 
the  lingers  for  several  minutes  after. 

C.vLOiuc  (from  the  same  root).  The 
cause  of  a sensation  of  heat  deidved  from  a 
fluid  diffused  through  all  bodies,  or,  as  it 
should  perhaps  be  defined,  a certain  con- 
dition of  these  bodies,  thus,  coldness  is  the 
absence  of  Caloric.  It  has  been  distinguished 
as  1st,  Hcnsible  or  Free,  when  it  produces 
the  sensation  of  heat,  or  affects  the  thermo- 
meter, or  having  reference  to  bodies  of 
which  the  form  is  permanent ; 2nd — In- 
sensible, formerly  supposed  to  be  latent  or 
combined,  that  is,  when  jiassing  into  bodies 
during  a change  of  form,  without  elevating 
their  temperature,  as  into  ice  at  32°  as  it 
becomes  water ; or  into  water  at  212°,  as  it 
becomes  steam  or  vapour;  3rd  — Speeifie, 
signifying  the  unequal  quantity  of  Caloric 
required  by  similar  quantities  of  different 
bodies  to  heat  them  equally ; thus  the 
specific  Caloric  of  water  is  twenty-three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  mercury  ; this 
quality  of  bodies  is  called  their  capacity  for 
Caloric.  Then  wo  have  the  Absorption, 
Conduction,  Fifusion,  FJfeets,  Frolution, 
and  Radiation  of  Caloric,  all  of  which  might 
be  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  but 
the  above,  with  the  iuforraation  furnished 
under  the  heads  Air,  Atmosphere,  Heat, 
^e.,  will  be  suftieient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Let  us  add  to  this,  that  besides  the 
Thermometer  (which  sec),  there  are  instru- 
ments called  the  Calorimeter  and  Calori- 
motor,  the  first  for  measuring  the  heat  given 
out  by  a body  on  cooling,  and  the  second 
for  evolving  caloric. 

C.VLUMHA,  or  C-VLUMUO.  Tlio  root  so 
called,  which  is  much  valued  as  a stomachic 
bitter,  is  that  of  the  Coeculus  Falmatas,  a 
native  of  the  forests  on  the  cast  coasts  of 
Africa ; it  has  a faintly  aromatic  odour,  a 
bitter  and  slightly  acrid  taste ; its  active 
principle  is  Calumbinc,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  Alcohol  or  Ether  Con- 
taining nothing  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  salts  of  Iron,  its  Infusion  forms  a good 
vehicle  for  them  ; it  is  prepared  by  pouring 
upon  5 drachms  of  the  sliced  root,  a pint  of 
boiling  rain  or  distilled  water,  macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain. 
There  is  also  a Tincture,  of  which  a dose  may 


be  taken,  in  water,  twice  a day.  The  doscol 
the  former  is  from  1 to  2 drachms ; of  the 
latter  from  5 to  10  grains. 

Calumba  appears  to  act  chiefly  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach',  and  upoi: 
the  secretion  and  quality  of  the  bile  ; being 
frei!  from  astringency,  slightly  sedative, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  tonic  so  well  adaptec 
for  those  of  weak  and  d}speptic  con- 
stitutions : to  such  it  may  be  given  ii 
])owder,  combined  with  Carbonate  of  Sodt 
and  Ginger,  in  the  proportion  of  8 drachms 
of  each  of  the  fonner  to  2 drachms  of  tbs  : 
latter ; taking  1-  a teaspoonful  in  a wine-  i 
glassful  of  Wiiter  about  an  hour  before  oi  i 
after  each  principal  meal ; or  it  may,  perhaps  i 
be  more  agreeable  to  add  the  Soda  to  ai  i 
Infusion  of  the  Calumba  root  and  Ginger  j 
this  infusion  should  be  niside  fresh  ever_'  i 
day,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Sei  ■, 
Tonics.  \ 


C.ALVARi.A  (Latin  calvus,  bald).  Th 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  ; from  the  sani' 
root  comes  also 

Calvites,  lialdness  (which  sec). 

Calysava  is  the  name  of  a pale  kind  o 
Bark  (which  see),  also  Cineho>ia. 

C.AMHOGiA.  The  Latin  name  of  the  gun 
resin,  much  used  in  medicine  as  a drasti 
purgative,  which  is  the  produce  of  an  un 
certain  species  of  Gai'cima.  See  Gamboge. 

C.YMi’EACHY  'Woon.  So  Called  from  tli 
place  from  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought 
used  in  dying  and  also  medicinally.  Se 
Logwood. 

G-YMPMon  (Arabic,  Camfnr).  A volatil 
and  highly  inflammable  gum,  or  concret 
juice  of  the  Camphora  officinamon,  belong 
ing  to  the  natural  order  of  Larauceee.  B 
some  chemists,  the  term  is  applied  to  al 
volatile  oils  which  are  concrete  at  the  ordi 
nary  temperature,  and  do  not,  when  in  tha 
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state,  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  c 
fluid  oil ; thus  we  have  Camphor  of  Tobacce 
of  Anemone,  of  Elecampane,  &c.  There  i 
also  an  artificial  camphor,  which  is  produce 
by  passing  Hydro-chloric  acid  gas  throug 
Oil  of  Tur])entine.  Camphoric  Acid  is  pre 
cured  by  digesting  Camjihor  in  Nitric  Acid 
its  salts  arc  called  Camgihorates,  but  of  littl 
or  no  medicinal  value.  Camphor  itself  is 
white  brittle  siibstiuicc  of  a very  peculiai 
fragrant  and  penetrating  odour ; bitter,  pun 
gent,  and  aromatic  taste.  It  is  so  c.vtrcmel 
light  that  it  floats  upon  water,  and  c.n 
tremely  volatile  and  inflammable,  bumin 
with  a brilliant  light  and  7nuch  smoke ; ; 
is  soluble  in  water  to  the  e.xtent  of  aboi 
-1-  a grain  to  an  ounce;  alcohol  will  take  u 
•half  the  weight  of  the  gum;  oils,  bot 
ti.vcd  and  volatile,  will  dissolve  a cousidci 
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I able  quantity,  especially  if  their  temperature 
‘ be  raised ; Sulphuric  and  other  Ethers  are 
1 among  its  most  potent  solvents,  but  the  most 
■ so  of  any  is  strong  Acetic  Acid.  It  may  be 
•suspended  in  mixtures  by  trituration  with 
.-sugar,  almond  emulsion,  mucilage,  or  yolk 
of  egg  : if  rubbed  down  first  with  a small 
quantity  of  spirit,  it  readily  blends  with  any 
desirable  liquid.  In  its  medical  properties, 

' Camphor  is  diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  stimu- 
I lant,  anti-spasmodic,  narcotic, and  e.xtemally 
1 anodyne.  It  is  good  in  typhus,  confluent 

! small  pox,  and  all  fevers  and  eruptions  of 
the  typhoid  class;  also  in  measles,  febrile 
delirium,  hiccup,  asthma,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
atonic  gout,  mania,  melanclioly,  and  acute 
rheumatism,  &c.  It  exhilarates  in  mode- 
rate doses,  and  raises  the  pulse  without  pro- 
ducing feorile  symptoms ; it  also  promotes 
'perspiration,  and,  in  certain  states  of  the 
body,  it  induces  sleep,  when  Opium  fails  to  do 
•so ; but  its  efl'ects  are  transient,  and  there- 
fore it  requires  frequent  administration. 
It  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a corrective  of  the 
bad  effects  of  drastic  purges,  diuretics, 
powerful  stimulants,  and  narcotics ; if  taken 
in  excessive  doses  it  occasions  anxiety, 
vomiting,  syncope,  and  delirium,  for  all 
which  effects  Opium  is  the  best  counter- 
acting I'cmedy.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
5 to  20  grains,  in  pills,  powder,  and  emul- 
sions; its  chief  officinal  preparations  are: 
Camphor  Mixture,  dose  from  1 to  2 ounces, 
;made  by  simply  putting  a lump  of  the  gum 
in  cold  water,  and  letting  it  stand  for  a few 
hours ; Tincture  of  Camphor,  dose  30  to  60 
minims;  Compound  ditto,  (see  Taregoric 
.Elixir^  1 to  3 drachms ; Camphorated 
Emulsion,  dose  from  i an  ounce  to  2 ounces; 
Camphor  Liniments,  simple  and  compound. 
Soap  Liniments,  and  Spirits  of  Camphor, 
arc  used  externally  as  stimulants  and  counter 
irritants,  llubbcd  down  with  Prepared 
chalk,  in  the  proportion  of  1 drachm  to  the 
ounce,  it  makes  a good  tooth-powder : 
•sniffed  up  the  nostrils  it  relieves  cold  in  the 
head;  the  vapours  inhaled  by  means  of 
a tube  like  a cigar,  are  useful  in'affections  of 
the  chest:  a piece  held  in  the  mouth  is 
thought  to  bo  a good  protection  against 
fevers  and  other  infectious  diseases ; finally, 
its  strong  odour  protects  animal  substances 
' from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

C'AMrHOiuc  Acid  is  made  by  digesting 
Camphor  in  Nitric  Acid ; its  salts  are  called 
Camphorates.  Some  chemists  call  any  vo- 
latile oil  which  concretes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  provided  it  does  not  contain  any 
notable  quantity  of  fluid  oil,  camphor  ; thus 
we  have  Camphor  (^'  Tobacco,  &c.  There  is 
i also  an  Artijicial  Camphor,  resembluig  the 


natural  in  smell,  and  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance, which  is  obtained  by  passing  Hydro- 
chloric Gas  through  Oil  ot  lurpentine. 

Canalis  (Latin,  canna,  a reed).  A canal, 
from  whence  comes  C.  arteriosus,  a blood- 
vessel Avhich  unites  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  in  the  foetus,  (which  see) ; 0. 
venosus,  a canal  which  convevs  the  blood 
from  the  vena  porta  of  the  liver  to  the 
ascending  vena  cava  in  the  foetus.  C. 
Petitiayius,  so  called  from  M.  Petit,  a 
triangular  cavity  formed  by  the  separation 
of  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  crystalline 
lens  from  the  posterior,  (see  Eye) ; also 
Canula,  a small  tube,  genera’ Iv  applied  to 
that  of  an  instnmient  called  the  Trochar, 
(wliieh  see). 

Cancelli,  (Latin  for  lattice- work).  The 
spongey  substance  of  the  Bones,  (which  see) . 

Cancer,  (Latin  for  a crab).  This  is  a 
malignant  disease,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Carcinoma,  one  of  the  most  fearful  with 
which  medical  science  has  to  contend ; it 
has  two  principal  form  of  developemcnts, 
viz. , scirrhous  or  occult,  and  ulcerated  or  open, 
sometimes  also  called  hard  and  soft.  Many 
other  temis  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
diflercnces  observable  in  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  disease,  one  form  frequently 
passing  into  the  other,  the  scirrhous  becoming 
ulcerated,  and  so  on ; we  need  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  these  scientific  terms,  the 
above  general  arrangement  into  two  classes 
being  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  first  manifestation  of  Cancer  being  in 
the  skin,  it  has  been  considered  by  nosolo- 
gists  as  a cutaneous  disease,  and  arranged 
under  the  order  tuber cula.  All  parts  of  the 
skin  are  liable  to  its  attacks,  but  those 
which  appear  to  be  most  so  are,  the  integu- 
ments of  the  faee,  the  female  breast, 
the  uterus,  and  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  sexes ; it  sometimes  affects  the  hands, 
and  occasionally,  from  certain  local  causes, 
the  male  scrotum.  When  Cancer  attacks 
the  face,  or  any  exposed  part,  it  commonly 
begins  with  a small  indurated  spot  re- 
sembling a tubercle  or  wart ; there  is  no 
appearance  of  inflammation,  nor  is  there 
particular  sensitiveness.  This  condition  of 
things  often  continues  for  a very  consider- 
able time  ; sooner  or  later,  however,  iilccra- 
tion  sets  in,  although  it  probablj'  is  long 
before  it  penetrates  deeplv;  there  may  be 
matter  secreted,  which  drying,  forms  a 
scab  over  the  scat  of  tho  disease;  by  and 
bye,  sharp,  shooting  pains  will  be  felt,  tho 
intervals  between  them  at  first  long, 
diminisliing  by  degrees,  until  they  become 
almost  constant;  there  is  a gradual,  although 
slow  enlargement  of  tlie  tumour,  Avhich  is  at 
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first  moveable,  but  becomes  afterwards 
attach(!d  to  the  skin  and  adjacent  tissues ; 
the  ulceration  spreads  and  deepens,  and 
eventually  becomcjs  an  open  sore,  with 
thick,  hard  jagged  edges,  and  a soft  centre, 
eaten,  as  it  were,  into  irregular  hollows; 
the  discharge  is  thin,  bloody,  and  irritating 
to  the  surrounding  parts ; there  is  inflam- 
mation, and  hardening  of  the  absorbent 
glands  about  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the 
whole  of  the  tissues  appear  to  be  invaded 
by  a cartilaginous  kind  of  growth,  which 
spreads  among  and  through  them,  like  the 
creeping  roots  of  some  parasitic  plant.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  extensive 
slougliing  of  tne  whole  diseased  mass,  which 
comes  away,  leaving  a healthy  wound 
which  heals  by  granulations,  and  happy  is 
it  for  the  patient  when  such  is  the  case; 
most  commonly  the  disease  creeps  on  like  a 
secret  miner,  investing  the  very  citadel  of 
life,  the  heart,  if  it  be  situated  near  it,  or 
some  other  vital  organ,  and  after,  a term  of, 
it  may  be  years,  the  patient  sinks  exhausted 
by  the  pain  and  continual  drain  upon  the 
system. 

"We  have  here  briefly  traced  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  cancerous  disease  is  de- 
veloped, proceeding  as  we  have  seen  from 
scirrhous,  or  occult,  to  open,  or  true  Cancer,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called : the  first  stage  is  dis- 
tinguished by  induration,  coldness,  insen- 
sibility, and  deficiency  of  colour,  all  indi- 
cating a low  state  of  vitality ; the  charac- 
teristics of  the  second  stage  or  condition  are 
tenderness,  soreness,  presence  of  colour,  often 
approaching  to  a purple  tint,  bloody  and 
serous  discharge,  cutting  and  throbbing  pain, 
evidences  of  activity  and  progression. 

Although  mostly  confined  to  the  glands, 
and  to  certain  parts,  as  the  female  breast 
and  womb,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the 
testicles,  yet  there  are  few  organs  or  tissues 
of  the  body  which  may  not  become  the  seat 
of  this  truly  malignant  disease;  thus  we 
find  it  sometimes  seizing  on  the  brain,  the 
eye,  the  lip,  the  cheek,  the  nose,  or  the 
tongue,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  nefore  its  presence  is 
suspected,  coming  like  a mere  pimple  or 
hardening  of  the  skin.  Those  attacked  by 
it  are  mostly  beyond  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  are  frequently  persons  of  a scrofulous 
habit;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
sometimes  proceeds  from  hereditary  taint ; 
that  it  has  been  produced  by  contact, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a con- 
tagious disease.  It  may  be  excited  into 
activity  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold,  or 
byab  low,  or  by  great  anxiety,  or  trouble  of 
mind.  Some  irritating  substances  seem  to 


have  tlie  power  of  producing  it;  soot  certainly 
does,  hence  the  prevalence  in  sweeps  of 
Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak  more  fully.  Women  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and  married 
more  than  single  women ; statistics  com- 
pletely refuting  the  theory  that  celibacy 
favours  the  developeraent  of  the  disease, 
which  most  usually  takes  place  about  tho 
time  when  the  menstrual  discharge  ceases, 
as  though  the  healthy  balance  of  the  system 
had  been  hitherto  kept  up  by  this  periodic 
discharge,  and  was  now  destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  often  mooted  question, 
is  Cancer  curable  ? although  quacks  and 
empirics  may  declare  that  it  is,  true  science 
makes  no  such  positive  assertion . Quackery 
says, — it  can  be  cured  without  the  knife; 
but  this  we  do  not  believe,  and  so  rarely 
with,  that  the  exception  but  strengthens 
the  rule.  Are  palliative  measures  then  all 
that  should  be  resorted  to  ? our  readers  would 
ask : nay,  there  is  a chance  of  preserving  life, 
which  is  dear  to  all,  for  some  years  at  all 
events;  therefore,  if  circumstances  admit 
of  it,  and  the  patient  is  desirous  that  it 
should  be  so,  let  the  trial  be  made,  and 
made  as  it  only  can  be,  by  the  aid  of  the 
highest  surgical  skill. 

Considerable  difterence  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
under  this  disease ; while  some  would  keep 
them  on  a diet  barely  sufficient  to  support  I 
life,  others,  among  whom  is  Sir  Astley  k 
Cooper,  say  that  a good  nourishing  diet  is  fl 
required ; and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  I 
more  rational  course,  certainly  so  in  the  I 
later  stages,  when  the  free  discharge  and 
constant  pain  wear  out  the  strength  and 
reduce  the  system ; stimulants,  of  course, 
must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  e^e- 
cially,  those  of  an  alcoholic  nature.  The 
above  authority  does  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  curing  scirrhous  cancer,  all 
applications  and  medicines  he  considers  I 
tlxerefore  as  merely  palliatives,  and  this  is  • 
the  view  taken  of  them  by  most  really 
scientific  men.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  avoidance  of  all  which  may  tend 
to  excite  the  disease  to  activity  is  a para- 
mount object,  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind,  as  far  as  this 
is  compatible  with  a due  performance  of 
the  functions  of  vitality,  should  be  enjoined; 
the  biliary  and  other  secretions  ax-e  to  be 
carefully  watched,  and  such  mediciixes  ad- 
nxinistered  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  a health}'  state.  Gentle  aperients  should  \ 
be  occasionally  given,  and  those  of  an 
alterative  nature  are  to  be  preferred ; such  i 
as  5 grains  of  Plummei’’s  Till,  at  bedtime 
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nnd  a Eluibarb  draught  in  the  morning; 
drastic  purgatives,  such  as  Jalap,  Scam- 
mony,  &c.,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  also, 
as  a general  rule,  salines.  With  regard 
to  local  applications,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
trial  may  be  made  of  Iodine  rubbed  in  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  which  has,  on  some  few  oc- 
casions, been  found  capable  of  dispersing  hard 
swellings  supposed  to  be  cancerous ; a plaister 
composed  of  Mercury  and  Ammoniacum  has 
also  been  recommended ; stimulating  appli- 
cations arc  decidedly  objectionable,  although 
they  are  sometimes  used.  When  the  tumour 
has  passed  into  the  soft  state,  or  the  sharp 
shooting  pains  have  commenced,  it  is  time 
to  begin  the  administration  of  sedatives; 
Hemlock  is  that  generally  recommended ; 
the  soft  extract  given  as  pills  in  5 grain 
doses,  or  the  Insissipated  juice,  ^ a drachm, 
or  the  powdered  leaves,  from  3 to  10  grains ; 
this,  or  Henbane,  or  the  two  in  combination 
are  serviceable,  both  internally  and  applied 
as  poultices.  Opium  in  its  several  forms  is 
also  given,  but  it  has  a tendency  to  confine 
the  bowels;  Belladonna  and  Stramonium, 
too,  may  be  tried  should  the  above  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  but  it  should  be  only 
under  the  direction  of  a medical  man. 
Bichloride  of  Mercuiy  given  in  combination 
with  Tincture  of  Bark,  Decoction  of  the 
same,  or  of  Sarsaparilla,  is  sometimes  ad- 
ministered ; of  the  latter  named  root,  the 
Extract  or  Decoction  is  a favourite  remedy. 
Gentian,  and  Quinine,  and  the  various  jpre- 
parations  of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  Infusion  of  ilalt,  the  mineral 
acids,  especially  Nitric,  and  Arsenic,  in  the 
form  of  Fowler’s  Solution,  have  all  their 
advocates,  and  all  their  peculiar  advantages 
depending  upon  constitutional  and  other 
differences.  Some  use  the  Phosphate  of  Iron, 
made  into  a paste  with  water,  as  a local 
application ; or  a solution  of  the  Muriated 
Tincture  of  Iron ; some  Arsenical  Ointment ; 
some  evaporating  Spirit  Lotions;  some 
Lime-water  and  Linseed  Oil;  and  some 
wann  poultices.  But  again  says  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  “it  is  all  nought;  cold  or  hot,  they 
are  aUko  useless ; the  best  dressing  for  the 
ulceration  is  prepared  thus : — 1 ounce  of 
Soap  Cerate,  1 drachm  of  Extract  of  Bella- 
donna, melt  and  mix ; ” if  there  is  much  in- 
flammation, he  does  not  object  to  the  use 
of  leeches.  When  the  discharge  is  offen- 
sive, add  a little  Solution  of  Chloride  of 
Lime,  or  Soda,  to  the  lotion.  We  need 
scarcely  enlarge  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
for  extreme  cleanliness;  the  wound  when 
it  is  discharging  must  be  frequently  dressed, 
a d the  patient’s  linen  often  changed,  or  . 
the  fetor  \vill  become  intolerable.  i 


In  some  cases  of  scirrhous  Cancer,  pressure 
has  been  anpliedwith  a certain  amountof  suc- 
cess ; shields  of  sheet-lead  of  various  thick- 
ness, or  tin  plates,  have  been  placed  over 
the  tumour,  over  these,  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  then  linen  compresses  and 
roller  bandages ; in  open  Cancer,  the  wound 
has  been  filled  with  powdered  chalk,  and 
thickly  dusted  with  starch  powder,  covering 
the  more  irritable  surface  with  gold-beaters 
skin.  In  this  mode  of  treatment,  care  m 
tiiken  to  have  the  plaster  and  bandages 
evenly  applied,  and  the  cavities  so  filled  up 
that  pressure  on  the  paid  be  firm  and  even, 
without  partial  stricture.  But  we  might 
fill  a volume  were  we  to  enter  fully  into  all 
the  various  modes  of  treating  Cancers,  the 
real  or  pretended  remedies  for  which,  are 
indeed  too  numerous  to  mention ; a 
qualified  practitioner  only  can  judge  of  the 
means  best  adapted  for  particular  cases. 

If  the  Cancer  be  in  the  womb,  a horizontal 
position  should  be  maintained ; the  lotions 
can  only  be  applied  as  injections,  and  no 
dressing  on  tne  immediate  seat  cf  the 
disease  is  possible,  altliough  a solution  of 
Iodine,  or  other  preparation,  maybe  applied, 
by  means  of  a camel-hair  brush";  leeches  to 
the  loins  and  groins  may  be  applied  if  there 
is  much  iuflamation,  the  wann  hip-bath  used 
daily,  and  opiate  lavements  administered, 
with  a suppository  at  night.  There  should 
be  abstinence  from  se.xual  intercourse,  and 

erfect  quiet.  If  the  cancerous  ulceration 

e on  the  tongue,  it  should  be  brushed 
over  several  times  a day  with  a camel- 
hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  following  composi- 
tion : Borax  and  Hemlock  powdered,  of 
each  1 drachm  ; Honey,  1 ounce ; it  is  well 
also  to  apply  to  the  surface  once  a day,  or  so, 
a brush  dipped  in  ^Muriated  Tincture 
of  Iron. 

When  the  ulceration  is  on  the  face,  the 
same  applications  may  be  used,  or  Arsenical 
Solution  of  Potash,  or  Lime-water  with 
Calomel — the  Black  Wash  as  it  is  called. 
In  this  situation,  Cancer  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Lupus,  (which  see) ; but 
whereas  the  former  at  its  commencement  is 
hard  and  colourless,  the  latter  is  soft  and  of 
a bright  red  colour ; the  cancerous  tubercle, 
too,  is  single,  but  in  lupus  there  are  usually 
two  or  more  spots. 

An  operation  for  Cancer  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  indolent  stage  of  the  tumour ; 
that  is,  while  it  is  hard  and  moveable,  before 
it  has  become  attached  to  the  surrounding 
tissues,  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  extirpate  it,  when  the 
disease  nas  passed  into  the  ulcerated  state, 
and  the  absorbent  glands  have  become 
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affected.  In  operating  thus,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  there  is  a chance  tliat 
the  wliole  of  the  tumour  may  be  removed, 
especially,  as  is  recommended,  if  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  healthy  substance  be  cut 
away  with  it ; but  it  generally  happens 
that  the  patient’s  mind  is  not  made  up  until 
the  symptoms  become  really  alarming,  and 
the  sufferinggreat.  Then,  when  the  operation 
is  performed,  the  parts  may  unite,  the 
wound  may  heal,  and  all  for  a time  appear 
to  go  on  well ; but  sooner  or  later  the  disease 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  show  itself  again,  and 
this  time  its  progress  will  be  more  rapid  than 
at  first. 

We  iiave  spoken  of  what  surgeons  call 
Cancer  Scroti,  Oancer  of  the  Scrotum, 
or  Chimney  Sweep’s  Cancer,  which  is  sup- 
IDOsed  to  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the 
soot  on  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of  the 
Scrotum,  (which  see).  As  in  the  other  forms 
of  scirrhous,  there  is  first  an  indurated  en- 
largement of  the  integuments,  which  may 
remain  for  a long  time  without  any  apparent 
increase,  and  will  then  start  into  activity, 
suddenly  going  off  into  an  ulceration,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  the  scrotum,  and 
finally  passing  into  the  peritoneum,  and 
probably  entending  thence  to  the  testes,  and 
the  glands  of  the  groin.  Local  application 
may  sooth  the  pain,  and  destroy  the  fetor  of 
the  discharge,  and  medicines,  such  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  may  mitigate  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  suppoi-t  the 
system  for  awhile  ; but  nothing  will  stay 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  must 
eventually  prove  fatal,  if  an  early  recourse 
is  not  had  to  the  knife,  which  after  all 
may  not  effect  the  d(?sired  object. 

Canella  Bauk.  (Latin  Cortex  Canellor, 


sometimes  called  the  Wild  Cinnamon.)  The 
inner  bark  of  the  young  branches  of  the 
Canella  alba  (White  Canclla),  a plant  of 
the  natural  order  Meliacecc,  has  aromatic 
and  tonic  properties,  and  is  sometimes  used 
as  a spice  ; the  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from 
15  to  20  grains.  In  combination  with  Aloes 
it  forms  what  was  at  one  time  a favourite 
stomachic  purgative,  called  Hiera  Ficra 
(which  see) . 

Canine  Teeth  (from  the  Latin  Canis,  a 
dog).  The  four  teeth,  two  on  each  side, 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  incisors ; they 
are  sometimes  called  the  Eye  teeth,  or  Cus- 
pidatce  (which  see),  also  Teeth. 

Canker  (Latin  Cancrum  oris,  canker 
of  the  mouth).  This  is  a gangrenous  in- 
flammation wMch  eliiefly  affects  the  cheeks 
and  gums  of  children  of  a weakly  scrofulous 
habit,  with  constitutions  debilitated  by  want 
of  wholesome  food,  impure  air,  and  all  the 
bad  influences  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
which  surround  so  many  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Very  frequently  the  disease  shows 
itself  soon  after  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or 
other  acute  inflammatory  affections.  Its  first 
symptqm  is  usually  a hard  red  spot  on  the 
cheek,  which  spreads  and  opens  into  a 
shallow  ulcer  on  the  inside,  discharging 
matter  of  a peculiarly  offensive  character. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  cheek  swells, 
the  breath  becomes  foetid,  there  is  a great 
flow  of  saliva,  which  is  often  tinged  with 
blood,  there  is  mortification  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  including  the  gums,  the 
teeth  drop  out,  typhoid  S3mptoms  show 
themselves,  and,  finally,  the  jratient  sinks  ex- 
hausted, death  coming  like  a happy  release 
from  its  sufferings.  This  is  the  usual  course, 
if  early  efforts  are  not  made  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  red 
spot  in  the  cheek  gives  warning  of  its  com- 
mencement, the  constitution  should  be 
strengthened  with  good  nourishing  diet, 
such  as  Beef  Tea,  Milk,  and  Eggs,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  them;  Wine  if  there  is  ex- 
ti'eme  debility,  and  no  great  amount  of  fever. 
Quinine  in  ^ grain  doses  three  times  a 
day,  in  Infusion  of  Gentian,  or  Decoction  of 
Bark,  maj'  be  given,  or  some  prcpai’ation  of 
Iron  with  a warm  stomachic  ; the  following 
mixture  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anj- — Wine  of 
Iron,  2 drachms;  Compound  Tincture  of 
Cardamums,  or  of  Valerian,  2 draclnns, 
made  up  to  8 ounces  vvith  Cinnamon  or  Mint 
Water . one  or  two  tablespoonsi’ul  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  Change  of  air,  sea  bathing, 
and  anything  which  is  likeh'  to  invigorate 
the  constitution  should  also  be  tried.  Chlo- 
rate of  Potash,  1 drachm,  with  20  drops  of 
Muriatic  Acid,  in  six  ounces  of  AY atcr  sweet- 
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ened  with  a little  synip  of  Orange  Peel  is  a ; 
pleasant  and  servineabto  mixture;  it  may  be 
given  to  a child  six  years  of  ago,  a taole- 
spoonful  about  every  four  hours.  For  local 
treatment,  Lunar  Caustic,  or  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  rubbed  along  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  recommended.  The  mouth  should  bo 
froquendy  washed  with  a lotion  made  of 
Chloride  of  Soda  and  Water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 drachms  of  the  former  to  | a 
pint  of  the  latter ; or  it  may  be,  1 drachm 
of  Chloric  Ether  to  the  same  quantity ; by 
tliis  means  the  unpleasant  fcetor  is  dirni- 
nished  so  as  to  be  enuuiable.  When  extensive 
ulceration  and  sloughing  takes  place  out- 
wardly, poultices  must  be  applied.  Canker 
may  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  copper  or 
brass  with  the  inside  of  the  mouth ; it  is 
very  often  attributed  to  mercury,  but  this 
can  only,  when  given  in  largo  doses,  con- 
tribute to  its  development.  See  Gangrene^ 
Mortification^  Mouth. 

Cannabis  Indica,  (Latin  for  Indian 
Hemp) . This  is  no  doubt  the  same  species  as 
the  Cannabis  seti'yes  of  botanists ; but,  growing 
in  hotter  climates  it  secretes  a resin,  and 
has  medical  projjertics  which  its  European 
congener  possesses  not  at  all,  or  in  an  in- 
ferior degi'co.  It  is  narcotic,  anodyne,  and 


antispasmodic,  and  produces  a peculiar  kind 
of  delirium  and  catalepsy.  In  neuralgia 
and  painful  rheumatic  affections,  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia,  it  has  been  recommended, 
and  with  some  success,  more  so  in  the  East 
than  in  our  Northern  clime.  The  resinous 
Extract  is  that  which  is  principally  employed, 
the  dose  being  from  2 to  10  grains ; of  the 
Tincture  from  15  minims  to  a drachm  or  more 


is  given,  the  larger  quantity  evcri’  half  hour 
in  tetanus ; of  the  active  principle,  Ganna- 
bine.,  ^ a grain  to  a grain ; a medium  dose  has 
acted  as  a powerful  narcotic.  Of  the  com- 
mon European  Hemp,  the  seeds  are  the  only 
parts  used ; they  are  chiefly  given  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
also  in  jaundice. 

CANT1IA1UDE.S  (Grcclc  a beetle). 

The  Blistering  or  Spanish  Fly ; (see  Blisters, 
Lyttoi).  Not  only  is  this  insect  of  the  beetle 
tube,  much  used  as  a blistering  agent,  but  it 
is  also  given  internally,  acting  chiefly  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  urinaiy  organs  ; it  has  been 
found  especially  useful  in  obstinate  gleet, 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  as  a diuretic 
in  atonic  dropsy,  as  well  as  in  some  diseases 
of  the  skin,  such  as  Lepra  and  Psoriasis 
(which  see).  It  should,  however,  be  ad- 
ministered with  great  caution,  as  an  overdose 
will  very  likely  produce  Strangiiary  (which 
see),  and  set  up  inflammatoiw  action  which 
may  lead  to  fatal  results.  The  best  reme- 
dies are  clysters  of  Starch  and  Linseed 
Tea,  with  or  without  Laudanum,  Milk, 
Emulsions  of  Acacia,  and  other  demulcent 
drinks;  bleeding  if  there  is  much  fever, 
warm  baths,  and  aperients  and  nauseating 
medicines.  Camphor  has  been  highly  re- 
eommended  in  a case  of  this  sort,  but  wo 
question  its  eflicaey  ; Calomel  may  be  given 
with  advantage  in  small  and  frequent  doses. 
Besides  the  blistering  preparations,  such  as 
ointments  and  plaisters  already  spoken  of, 
there  is  a Cantharides  Liniment  and  other 
compounds,  used  as  stimulants  and  rube- 
facients. 

Canton’s  Phosphorus.  This  is  a sub- 
stance made  by  exposing  calcined  oyster 
shells  and  sulphur  to  a red  heat ; it  is  pro- 
peidy  a suljiluiret  of  Lime,  which  see. 

Caoutchouc.  An  clastic  gum  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  Llosvca  Caoutchouc  and 
several  other  plants.  See  Indian  Rubber. 

Capeijna  (French  capcline,  a woman’s 
hat) . A kind  of  double-headed  roller  used  to 
bandage  the  head.  See  Bandages,  Rollers. 

Cap"ill.\ry  (Latin,  a hair).  A term 

applied,  1st.  to  the  vessels  which  pass  be- 
tween the  minute  veins  and  arteries;  2nd., 
to  a small  crack  or  fissure  (eapillatio)  in 
the  skull;  3rd.,  to  tubes  so  small  as  to  be 
likened  to  hairs,  being  less  than  the  20th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  4th,  to  the  attrac- 
tion bv  which  a liquid  rises  in  a capillarg 
tube  higher  than  the  fluid  which  surrounds 
it. 

Capillus.  The  hair  in  general.  Seo 
Hair. 

Capi-strum  (Latin  for  a bridle).  The 
single  split  cloth  bandage  used  to  support 
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the  lower  jaw,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a bridle.  See  Bandages. 

Capsicums.  The  pungent  beiries  of  the 
Capsicum  fustigratum,  and  some  other 
species  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Solan- 
acece,  are  employed  medicinally;  they  are 
powerfully  stimulant,  and  are  useful  in 
atony  of  the  stomach,  and  the  dyspepsia  of 
gouty  and  debilitated  subjects.  They  are 
taken  also  with  a vegetable  diet  to  prevent 
flatulency,  and  may  be  recommended  for 
gargles  in  malignant  sore  throats,  and  re- 


laxed states  of  the  uvula  and  other  organs 
of  that  part,  as  well  as  in  chronic  hoarse- 
ness. The  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  2 to  8 
grains ; of  the  Tincture  from  10  to  60  minims ; 
there  is  a concentrated  Tincture  good  as  an 
external  stimulant  for  chilblains,  and  a 
Capsicum  Lozenge,  of  which  one  may  be 
ut  into  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 
issolve,  about  three  times  a day.  Persons 
■who  are  subject  to  cold  feet  are  sometimes 
recommended  to  wear  socks  dusted  with 
Cayenne  Pepper,  which  is  a mixture  of  the 
dried  pods  of  several  species  of  Capsicums, 
but  more  especially  oi  the  Capsicum  bac- 
catim  (Bird  Pepper)  ; there  is  commonly 
Muriate  of  Soda  (Common  Salt)  mixed  with 
this,  and  some  colouring  matter  not  always 
of  an  innocent  nature,  Bed  Lead  having 
been  detected  in  the  composition;  if  the 
presence  of  this  poisonous  ingredient  be 
suspected,  boil  some  of  the  powder  in  Vine- 
gar, filter  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  a little 


Sulphuret  of  Soda,  should  lead  be  present, 
there  will  be  a white  precipitate,  which,  on 
being  dried,  exposed  to  heat,  and  mixed 
with  charcoal,  will  yield  a globule  of  the 
metal. 

Capsule,  (Latin  capsa  a chest).  A mem- 
braneous bag  which  encloses  any  part;  thus 
in  surgery,  we  have  the  Capsule  of  Glisson, 
the  fibrous  envelope  of  tlie  liver,  and  the 
Capsular  Ligament,  which  contains  the 
synovm  of  the  joints. 

Caput,  (Latin  for  the  head).  It  includes, 
1st,  the  skull  or  cranium,  (wnich  see),  con- 
sisting of  the  following  parts,  the  vertex 
from  verto  to  turn,  the  crown ; the  sinciput, 
perhaps  from  semi  caput  half  the  head,  the 
front  part  of  the  skull ; the  occiput,  from 
ob  caput,  opposite  to  the  former,  the  hind 
part;  the  tempora,  or  temples.  2nd,  the 
face,  (Latin  facies)  including  the  forehead, 
eyes,  &c.,  all  of  which  see.  The  term  caput 
is  also  applied  as  follows,  C.  eoli,  the  head 
of  the  colon — the  coecum  or  blind  intestine; 
C.  gallinaginis,  (wood-cock’s  head),  a small 
eminence  in  the  urethra  at  the  termination 
of  the  ductus  ejaculatorius ; C.  obstipum, 
(stifiF  head),  wry  neck,  (see  torticollis);  C. 
papavaris,  capsules  or  heads  of  the  Poppy, 
(which  see.) 

Cakatti.  a species  of  Camphor,  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  a tree,  is  so  called 
in  South  America.  See  Camphor. 

Carbazotic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Indigo,  consisting 
of  carbon  and  azote ; its  salts  are  called  Car- 
bazotates. 

Caebo  Ligni  (Latin  for  charcoal  of  wood). 
This  substance,  which  is  antiseptic  and 
styptic,  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
See  Charcoal. 

Carbon  (Latin  carbo,  a coal).  This  is 
the  pure  inflammable  principle  of  Charcoal 
(which  see) : the  diamond  is  Carbon  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity.  Carbon  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  all  organic  substances : 
it  unites  with  Hydrogen  to  form  Carburetted 
Jlydrogen  Gas ; and  with  Oxygen  to  fonn 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  -which  is  always  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  any  material 
containing  Carbon,  in  atmospheric  air ; or 
by  the  decomposition  of  Carbonates  of  Lime, 
Potash,  Soda ; or  by  an  acid  which  has  a 
stronger  aflBnity  for  the  base  than  it  has  for 
it — such  as  Lemon  Juice,  Citric,  or  Tartaric 
Acid  ; added  to  a solution  of  either  of  these 
Carbonates,  a brisk  effervescence  ensues, 
which  is  caused  by  the  liberated  gas  making 
its  escape  from  the  fluid.  This  gas  is  also 
given  on  by  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion ; it  is  destructive  of  animal  life  when 
in  excess,  as  in  the  foul  air  of  wells,  mines. 
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and  other  close  places — about  lime  kilns, 
and  in  confined  spaces  where  charcoal  is 
burned.  It  is  a beautiful  law  of  nature 
which  maintains  the  equilibrium  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life;  the  former  in- 
haling Ox}'gon  and  exhaling  Carbon ; while 
the  latter  absorbs  the  first  of  these  atmos- 
pheric constituents,  and  gives  out  the  last. 
A knowledge  of  this  law  has  lately  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  formatioii  of 
Aquaria,  wherein  the  purity  of  the  medium 
is  preserved  by  a due  arrangement  of  the 
living  animals  and  vegetables  placed  therein. 
It  is  of  Carbon  that  the  substance  of  all 
vegetation  is  mainly  composed,  and  it  enters 
largelv  into  the  more  solid  tissues  of  the 
animtil  frame,  besides  subserving  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  life.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  element,  in  its  combination 
with  oxygen,  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  animal  temperature  is 
maintained ; hence  the  necessity  for  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  such  nutriment  as  will  fur- 
nish it  in  sufficient  quantity.  "We  may 
notice  that  in  long  illnesses,  when  patients 
are  unable  to  take  this,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  becomes  greatly  reduced; 
and  if  soups,  jellies,  wines,  and  other  carbon- 
supplying  food  be  not  given,  death,  from 
extreme  cold,  will  ensue.  So  we  find,  in  the 
frigid  north,  that  the  food  consists  chiefly  of 
animal  fats  and  oils — ^while,  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, it  is  watery  fruits  and  grains. 

• Caiibonic  Acid  Gas.  YVe  have  already 
spoken  of  this  as  the  deleterious  air,  the  in- 
halation of  which  has  been  so  frequently  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences.  Its  composi- 
tion is  about  one  part  of  carbon  to  two  of 
oxygen  ; it  is  therefore  heavier  than  common 
air,  and  has  a tendency  to  sink  and  collect  in 
the  lower  parts  of  wells,  holds  of  ships, 
brewers’  vats,  and  mines,  where  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  “ choke  damp,”  because  it 
causes  sufibcation  by  closure  of  the  windpipe, 
the  result  of  a spasmodic  action,  or  involun- 
tary effort  of  nature,  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
that  which  would  prove  injurious.  The  gas 
may  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  air  to  be 
admitted  into  the  lungs,  and  yet  prove  not 
the  less  poisonous ; thm  is  the  case  with 
the  fumes  from  a stove  in  which  charcoal  is 
burned,  the  person  inhaling  it  falls  into  a 
stupor ; and  the  respiration,  which  is  for  a 
time  laboured,  ere  long  ceases  altogether.  Be- 
fore death,  there  may  probably  be  convulsions 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth — the  countenance 
becomes  pale  and  livid,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  body  are  relaxed ; so  that  there 
is  no  rigidity,  nor  constraint,  in  the  position 
assumed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  the 
discovery  of  such  an  accident  is  to  dash 


buckets  of  cold  water,  into  the  place,  and 
over  the  person  of  the  apparent  sleeper.  If 
newly-slacked  lime  can  readily  be  procured, 
let  this  be  mixed  with  the  water,  or  scattered 
around  the  body  in  a dry  state.  Lighted 
bundles  of  some  combustible  material  should 
be  introduced,  to  cause  currents  of  air,  and 
so  dispel  the  noxious  vapours.  Not  until 
the  unextinguished  flame  of  a candle  be- 
tokens that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  in 
some  degree  restored,  should  any  one  ven- 
ture in  to  attempt  a rescue;  and  then  it 
should  be  with  a cloth  over  the  mouth,  satu- 
rated with  Lime-water,  or  a solution  of  [ 
Caustic  Potash  ; or,  if  these  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, simple  Water  will  be  some  protection. 

Get  the  body  into  the  fresh  air  as  soon  as 
possible — dash  water  freely  over  it;  then 
use  friction  with  coarse  towels  or  flesh 
brushes  ; apply  hot  flannels  or  bran -bags  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments to  the  chest  and  spine ; glysters  of 
warm  gruel,  containing  each  about  a drachm 
of  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  should  also  be 
thrown  up,  and  strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia 
held  to  the  nostrils,  while  efforts  should  be  | 
made  to  bring  the  lungs  into  play,  by  alter- 
nately compressing  and  relaxing  the  chest, 
and  forcing  breath  into  the  mouth,  or  up  the 
nostrils.  If  these  measures  are  effectual,  1 
and  the  patient  shows  symptoms  of  a return  | 
to  life  and  consciousness,  let  him  be  placed 
in  warm  blankets  before  a fire,  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  swallow,  administer  a tablespoon- 
ful of  brandy,  repeating  it  every  ht^-hour 
until  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 

It  sometimes  happens  tHat  fluids  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  fermentation, 
generate  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  such  quan- 
tities that  it  passes  into  the  lungs  and  causes, 
or  threatens,  suffocation.  In  this  case, 
nothing  is  so  effectual  as  Ammonia,  which 
should  be  both  inhaled  and  taken  into  the 
stomach.  This  gas  is  used  to  a considerable 
extent  in  medical  practice ; many  mineral 
waters  contain  it  naturally,  and  to  its  pre- 
sence, Soda  Water  and  other  effervescent 
drinks  owe  their  freshness  and  agreeable  ' 
effect.  In  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting,  it 
is  often  given  with  a truly  marvellous  eflect, 
acting  both  as  a sedative  and  stimulant. 

See  Effervescing  Erinks. 

Caheuncle  (Latin  carlo,  a burning  coal). 

The  carbuncle  differs  from  the  boil,  in 
having  no  central  core,  and  in  terminating 
in  gangrene  under  the  skin  instead  of  sup- 
puration. Abemethy  defines  it  as  “ an 
inflammation  attacking  a particular  struc- 
ture ;”  and  Lawrence  says  that  “ it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  affection  as  the  boil,  only 
differing  in  magnitude  and  in  its  situation 
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this  is  usually  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  the 
shoulders,  in  the  interval  between  them,  or 
the  loins  ; a very  common  situation  for  it 
is  immediately  below  the  occiput,  on  the 
very  top  of  the  neck  where  the  integument 
is  thickest. 

The  causes  of  carbuncle  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  of  boils  (which  see)  ; 
external  irritation  of  some  kind  is  generally 
the  immediate  cause ; although  there  must 
also  be  a predisposition  to  cai-buncular  in- 
flammation, arising  from  a particular  state 
and  condition  of  the  system,  generally  an 
excess  of  tibrin,  or  mflammator}^  matter,  in 
the  blood. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  pain, 
followed  by  a hard  red  swelling ; very  soon 
the  surface  of  the  tumour  assumes  a livid  tint, 
and  a soft  spongy  feel ; small  ulcers  foi'm  on 
, the  skin,  and,  from  their  numerous  orifices, 
which  give  the  surface  a sieve-like  appear- 
ance, flows  out  a thin  pasty  discharge,  which 
IS  characteristic  of  the  disease.  These 
openings  quicldy  break  into  one,  and  then 
the  discharge  thickens  as  the  dead  cellular 
tissue  begins  to  escape  ; to  enable  this  to  do 
so  freely,  an  incision  do\\Ti  to  the  very  base 
of  the  tumour  is  made,  and  then  crossed  by 
another ; the  hoemorrhage  attendant  on  tins 
' is  commonly  very  considerable,  as  well  as 
I beneficial,  in  reducing  the  inflammation. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  treatment  usually 
i adopted  in  carbuncle ; warm  bread  or 
! linseed-meal  poultices  are  applied,  both 
I before  and  after  the  cutting;  and,  if  the 
bleeding  is  excessive.  Port  Wine  or  decoction 
1’  of  Oak  Bark,  with  a little  spirit,  may  be 
used  to  moisten  them.  The  poulticing  should 
; he  changed  about  every  eight  hours,  and 
; continued  until  the  morbid  matter  is  all 
j discharged,  and  the  wound  is  nearly  filled 
' with  healthy  gTanulatious ; when  these  have 
I risen  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 

; the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  the  oiut- 
' ment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury,  or  lied 
, Precipitate  ointment,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called.  The  constitutional  treat- 
' ment  in  this  case  should  first  be  of  an 
antiphlogistic  kind  ; aperient,  and  febrifuge 
medicines,  and  low  diet;  but  as  soon  as  the 
! carbuncle  has  been  opened,  and  the  dis- 
charge become  copious,  the  patient’s  vigour 
must  be  sustained  by  good  Beef-tea,  Wine 
and  other  nourishing  condiments.  Some- 
times there  is  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  as  much  stimulant  is  required  as  in  typhus 
fever ; Bark,  Opium,  and  Ammonia  are  com- 
monly given  to  relieve  the  pain  and  arouse 
the  nervous  system.  Persons  of  a full  habit 
of  body  are  those  most  subject  to  carbuncles, 
which  are  frequently  fatal  if  they  are  | 


situated  high  up  in  the  neck,  because  they 
are  usually  attended  with  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.  When  on  the 
back  or  loins,  although  frequently  of  enor- 
mous size,  they  arc  not  so  dangerous.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  that  he  never 
saw  a patient  who  recovered  from  carbuncle 
on  the  head ; in  such  cases,  there  being 
always  effusions  between  the  tunica  arach- 
noides  and  pia  mater  (see  Anthrax) . 

Cari!UR2TTed  Hydrogen  Gas.  This  is 
the  gas  which  is  commonly  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes  ; it  is  a combination  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  (which  see),  and  is 
highly  combustible  and  explosive ; it  is  the 
“ fire-damp”  of  the  mines,  to  guard  against 
which  Dav)'^  planned  liis  safety  lamp. 
Lamentable  accidents  have  resulted  from  a 
want  of  proper  precaution  in  dealing  with 
this  useful  but  dangerous  A'apour;  when 
inhaled  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  as 
poisonous  as  the  carbonic  acid,  and  requires 
the  same  remedies.  See  Gas. 

Cardamum.  The  Elettaria  Cardamomuin, 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  ZingiberacecCy 
produces  seeds  which  are  highly  aromatic, 


stimulant  and  carminative,  without  haring 
such  heating  properties  as  many  other  spices ; 
they  arc  given  with  other  stimulants, 
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bitter  tonics,  and  purgatives.  Dose  of  tho 
Powdered  seeds  from  5 to  20  grains ; Tinc- 
ture from  1 to  2 drachms.  The  small  black 
seeds,  which  are  enclosed  in  a whitish  husk, 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  grains  of  Paradise, 
which  aro  more  biting  and  pungent,  but 
less  aromatic  in  their  davour.  The  plant 
which  produces  them  is  sometimes  called 
Matmiia,  after  Dr.  Maton,  who  first  used  it 
medicinally  in  this  countrj'. 

Cardia  (Greek  kardia,  the  heart).  The 
entrance  into  the  stomach  is  so  termed  by 
anatomists,  because  it  lies  near  the  heart 
(which  see).  From  the  same  root,  come 
also  the  words,  Cardiacs,  cordial  medicines ; 
Cardialgia,  pain  in  the  stomach  (seo  Heart- 
burn), which  has  also  been  called  Cardiaca 
passio;  and  Carditis,  inflammation  of  the 
heart. 

Carex  Arexarlv.  a species  of  rush, 


sometimes  called  the  German  Sarsaj^arilla 
(which  see). 

Carie-s  (Greek  keiro,  to  abrade) . Ulcer- 
ation of  tho  Bones  (which  see) . 

Carminatives  (Latin  carmen,  a song  or 
charm) . A class  of  remedies  which  allay  pain 
and  dispel  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels ; this  they  eflect  by  stimulating  the 
muscular  coat  of  tliese  organs.  Tlie  principal 
carminatives  are  Aniseeds,  dose  10  ^-ains  to 
a drachm;  Caraway  seeds,  10  grains  to  a 
drachm  ; Cardamum  seeds,  5 grains  to  a 
scruple ; Cori.inder  seeds,  a scruple  to  a 
drachm ; Cumin  seeds,  a scruple  to  a drachm ; 


Dill  root  and  seeds,  10  grains  to  a drachm ; 
Ginger  root,  a scruple  to  a drachm;  Grains 
of  Paradise,  a scruple  to  a drachm  ; Lemon 
peel,  Infusion  of,  i an  ounce  to  2 ounces; 
Mastic,  10  to  30  grains;  Orange  peel,  a 
scruple  to  a drachm ; Peppermint  and  Spear- 
mint waters,  ad  libitum  ; Oils  of  the  same, 
2 to  4 drops ; Powder  of  Cinnamon,  simple 
and  compound,  5 to  20  grains. 

Carica  Papaya.  The  Papaw  Tree,  of 
South  America,  which  shoots  up  a small 
trunk  from  12  to  20  feet  liigh,  and  abounds 


in  a milky  juice,  which  is  used  as  a cosmetic 
and  vermifuge.  Tlie  fruit  is  eaten  ripe,  and  i 
when  unripe  is  boiled  as  a vegetable ; and  ’ 
the  leaves  are  used  as  a substitute  for  soap  : 
in  washing. 

Caro  (Latin  flesh).  Hence  we  have  ; 
Carncoe  columnee,  the  fleshy  columns,  or 
muscular  fasciculi,  within  the  cavities  of  the 
heart;  hence  also  Carnivora  ecaCi  Carnosa, 
flesh  eating,  and  fleshy  animals ; the  latter 
term  being  applied  to  a class  of  the  sea 
Polypi. 

Carotid  (Greek  karoo  to  induce  sleep). 

A name  given  to  a large  artei-y,  under  the 
impression  that  tying  it  would  induce  coma. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  tho 
system,  it  passes  up  the  neck  where  it  is 
called  the  Common  Carotid ; then,  opposite 
tho  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  called  the  External  Carotid  and 
Internal  Carotid,  the  former  supplying  tho 
face,  jaws,  &c.,  and  the  latter  the  brain  and 
eyes.  {Soe  Arteries) . Inc  rease  of  pulsation 
in  the  carotid  is  a symptom  of  chronic 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  of  acute 
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intiammation  of  the  brain,  of  delirium 
tremens,  or  of  strong  febrile  action  in  the 
system  ; being  near  the  surface  this  is  one 
of  the  arteries  most  liable  to  accidents; 
•when  the  throat  is  cut  by  a detemined 
suicide,  or  a murderer,  this  is  generally 
severed,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  life  left 
when  it  is  so.  See  Aneurism,  Arteriomoty. 

Carpus  (Greek  the  wn‘s<), which  see. 

Caiuuvway  Seeds  (Latin  Carui  Semina). 
The  produce  of  the  Varum  Carui ; natural 
order  TJrnbelliferoi ; stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, used  chiefly  in  flatulent  disorders  of 
children,  and  with  purgatives  to  prevent 


griping ; the  Oil  contains  the  active  princi- 
ple and  is  chiefly  used,  dose  from  2 to 
8 drops  rubbed  down  with  sugar  and  mixed 
with  water.  In  this  way  the  Carraway 
Water  of  the  shops  is  usually  prepared,  and 
sometimes  by  distillation  from  the  seeds; 
the  dose  of  tnis  is  from  \ an  ounce  to  2 or 
3 ounces ; of  the  spirit  from  1 to  2 drachms. 
For  children,the  water  is  much  to  be  preferred 


Carrageen  Moss  (sometimes  called  Irish 
or  Pearl  Moss).  Is  a sea-weed  whose  scientific 
name  is  Chondrus,  or  Fucus  crispus ; it 
yields,  on  boiling,  a vegetable  jelly,  which  is 
nutritive  and  demulcent,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended for  consumptive  persons  and  those 
troubled  with  catarrh.  Sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  Lemons,  or  Spice,  it  makes  an 
agreeable  article  of  diet.  It  is  given  medi- 
cinally in  pulmonary  and  cataiThal  diseases, 
as  above  indicated ; and  also  in  hoemoptysis, 
irritations  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys, 
diaiTahoea,  and  dysentery.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared thus : — One  ounce  of  the  kloss,  pre- 
viously soaked  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
cold  water,  to  be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a-half 
of  water  until  dissolved ; then  strained  and 
flavoured : it  should  be  given  fresh.  P’or 
dietary  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  boiled  in 
milk. 

Carrara  Water,  very  useful  in  some 
cases  of  Dyspepsia;  is  an  artificially-pre- 
pared efi'ervescing  drink,  holding  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  solution,  by  means  of  an  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid. 

C ARRON  W ATER.  W as  SO  Called  because  it 
was  first  employed  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works, 
Scotland ; is  a mixture  of  Linseed  Oil  and 
Lime-water,  in  equal  proportions.  It  has 
long  been  a popular  application  for  Burns 
(which  see). 

Carrot.  Several  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  root  are  cultivated  in  this  country ; 


containing  a considerable  portion  of  sac- 
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charine  matter,  they  are  somewhat  indiges- 
tible, and, are  unfit  for  weak  stomachs.  To 
make  them  at  all  wholesome,  they  should 
he  well  boiled.  Of  the  Wild  Carrot  (Dorem 
si/lvestrisj,  a common  wayside  plant,  the 
seed  was  formerly  used  as  a diuretic  and 
aromatic,  but  it  is  seldom  so  now.  The  fresh 
root  of  either,  wild  or  cultivated,  when 
scraped,  fonns  a good  poultice  for  foul,  ill- 
conditioned  Ulcers. 

Caktilage  (Latin  cartilagd).  A smooth 
and  solid  body  softer  than  bone,  but  harder 
than  a ligament,  commonly  called  gristle. 
The  cartilages  of  the  human  frame  are  dis- 
tinguished generally  as — 1st.  Articular, 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  the 
moveable  joints;  2nd.  Liter-articular, 
which  occur  between  the  ends  of  bones,  as 
that  which  covers  each  condyle  of  the  jaw ; 
3rd.  Connecting,  which  connect  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  bones,  as  the  true  ribs  to 
the  stenium,  the  bones  of  the  skull,  &c. ; 
4th,  of  Cavities,  such  as  form  the  larjmx, 
trachea,  part  of  the  nose,  &c.  There  are 
also  particular  distinctions  which  have  re- 
gard to  shape,  such  as  Aryteenoid,  Cricoid, 
Thyroid,  Xyphoid,  like  an  ewer,  a ring,  a 
shield,  a sword. 

Cakuncle  (Latin  caro,  flesh).  A little 
piece  of  flesh;  hence  the  terms  C.  lacrymalis, 
(Latin  lacryma,  a tear),  the  small  red  sub- 
stance situated  on  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye ; and  C.  myrtiformis  (Latin  myrtus,  a 
myrtle) ; the  remains  of  the  lacerated 
hymen  (which  see). 

Carus  (Greek  kara,  the  head) . Profound 
sleej),  Lethargy,  (which  see). 

Caseic  Acid  (Latin  eascus,  cheese).  A 
substance  extracted  from  cheese;  its  salts 
are  called  Caseates  ; and  the  curd  of  milk, 
made  by  means  of  rennet,  which  is  the  basis 
of  cheese  in  a state  of  purity,  is  called  Caseus 
matter. 

C.vscARiLmv.  The  bark  of  the  Croton 
eleuteria,  of  the  natural  order  A’Mp/wrJtaccec, 
commonly  prescribed  as  an  aromatic  bitter 
tonic  in  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  flatulent  colic, 
and  general  debility.  The  Infusion  is  a 
good  veliiclo  for  several  preparations  of 
Iron,  Bismuth,  and  other  metallic  tonics : 
the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 ounces ; that  of  the 
Powder  from  20  to  30  grains ; of  the  Tincture 
from  1 to  3 drachms ; of  the  Mixtme  {Mis- 
turu  Cascarillce  Comp.)  from  1 to  U 
ounces ; the  latter  formula  is  a good  medi- 
cine for  chronic  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs.  Abemethy  recom- 
mends the  following  Mixture,  a wine-glass 
full  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  two 
hours  after  dinner,  to  dyspeptic  persons; — 
Infusion  of  Cascarilla,  7 ounces;  Bicarbo- 


nate of  Soda,  3 drachms ; Tincture  of 
Cardamums,  6 drachms ; if  more  stimu- 


C^vssAVA.  A starch-like  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  latropha  mani- 
hot,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biacea  ; for  uses  and  qualities  of  this  sub- 
stance see  Tapioca. 

Cassia.  This  is  the  generic  name  of 
several  plants  used  medicinally,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Leguminoseae,  such 
as  Cassia  Lanceolata,  Jtariiandica,  and 
Obovata,  the  Indian,  American,  and  Aleppo 
Senna  (which  sec) ; also  C.  Fistula,  or 
Purging  Cassia,  the  insides  of  whose  pods 
yields  a soft  black  pulp,  used  as  a laxative, 
and  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
Essence  of  Coffee.  But  that  to  wliich  the 
name  is  most  commonly  applied  is  the 
Cassia  Cinnamomum,  whose  bark,  possess- 
irg  the  same  properties,  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  Cinnamon  (which  see). 

Castile  Soap  (Latin  Saponis  Castile). 
This  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  soap,  and  is  therefore  used  medi- 
cinally, for  making  pills,  plasters,  Acc. ; for 
cleansing  diseased  skin,  washing  sore 
heads,  &c. ; it  is  composed  of  Soda  and 
Olive  Oil,  and  may  bo  had  cither  white  or 
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mottled,  the  former  being  preferable.  Sec 
iSoap. 

Castor  (Greek  pastor,  a big-bellied 
► i animal).  This  is  an  oilj'  substance  secreted 
ij  by  the  beaver  {Castor  jiber)  in  a bag  near 
i|  j the  rectum  ; it  is  a nervous  stimulant,  anti- 
l|  ,1  spasmodic  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  useful 
^ ; in  several  nervous  atlections,  especially 


■when  connected  -with  uterine  irregulai'ity; 
ij  -we  obtain  it  from  both  America  and  Eussia, 
r*  but  that  from  the  latter  country  is  much 
i;,  the  best.  Dose  of  the  Powder  from  10  to 
j-  20  grains ; of  the  Tincture  from  1 to  2 
I drachms.  Chemists  have  e.xtracted  its 
' active  principle,  which  they  have  called 
Castorine,  but  it  has  not  come  much  into 
use. 

, Castor  Oil  (Latin  Oleum  ricini).  This 
well  known  purgative  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Rici}}iis  Communis,  or  Raima 
Christi,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
JEuphorbiacece,  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  One  pecuEarity  of  the  Oil  is  that 
it  dissolves  in  its  own  volume  of  alcohol ; it 
I is  the  mildest,  safest,  and  most  certain 
\ cathartic  known,  seldom  griping,  or  causing 
'!  flatulencv ; it  may  therefore  be  administered 
in  in-itable  conditions  of  the  system  to  per- 
' sons  suffering  from  debility,  and  young 
ii  children;  after  childbirth,  in  operations 
for  lithotomy,  in  peritonitis,  dysentery,  and 
where  there  is  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs.  With  most  purgatives,  the 
immediate  ett'ect  is  followed  by  a constipating 
tendency ; it  is  not  so  with  Castor  Oil,  the 
dose  of  which,  after  repetition,  may  be 
generally  decreased ; the  usual  quantitj"  re- 
quired, is  for  children  from  1 to  2 drachms ; 
for  adults  from  1 to_H  ounces:  the  best 
vehicles  for  its  exhibition  are  lea,  Coiice, 
Gruel,  Barley  water,  Spirits  and  water,  or 
Peppermint  or  some  other  aromatic  water  ; 
those,  to  whom  its  oily  flavour  is  especially 
nauseous,  will  do  well  to  chew  a piece  of 


fresh  orange  or  lemon  peel  just  pre-viously  to 
taking  it:  this  renders  less  acute  the  nerves 
of  taste.  It  is  sometimes  made  into  an 
Emulsion  as  follows: — Put  into  a clean 
mortar  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  to  this  6 
drachms  of  Castor  Oil,  and  well  mix  by- 
trituration  ; then  add  gradually,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6 ounces.  Cinnamon,  or  some  other 
aromatic  water.  The  mixture  has  the  ap- 


pearance of  rich  crciiin  or  custard ; the  dose 
IS  about  an  ounce,  that  is,  two  tablespoons- 
ful.  Exceptional  cases  sometimes  occur  of 
stomachs  that  will  not  I'ctain  the  oil,  dis- 
guise it  how  you  may  ; and  on  some  it  acts 
like  a drastic  purgative,  causing  intolerable 
pain,  or  a deadly  faintness  during  its  opera- 
tion ; such  persons  should  avoid  taking  it. 

The  tenn  Cold  Drawn  Castor  Oil,  which 
commonly  appears  on  the  druggists’  labels, 
refers  to  the  mode  of  expressing  it  from  the 
seeds  between'cold,  instead  of  hot  plates,  as 
it  Avas  formerly  prepared  ; drawn  in  this 
way,  the  oil  is  dcarei-,  purer,  and  less  likely 
to_  become  rancid  by  keeping.  If  good,  it  is 
without  smell  and  almost  colourless;  al- 
though thick,  so  that  it  flows  from  the 
bottle  slowly,  yet  it  is  lighter  than  any 
watery  A'ehiclc,  on  which  it  will  float  in  a 
body,  and  so  go  easily-  down  the  throat  at  a 
gulp;  Avhen  it  has  become  of  a light  brown, 
or  Clark  yellow  colour,  and  has  a hot  nauseous 
taste,  it  is  rancid,  or  badly  prepared,  and  is 
unfit  to  take. 
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CAST1U.T10X  (Latin  cffs/i'o,  to  emasculate). 
The  operation  of  removing  the  TeUis  (which 

6CC). 

Catalepsy  (Greek  kata  or  hath  against, 
down,  or  into,  ami  lamhano  to  seize).  Aspas- 
modic  seizure,  which  causes  a rigiedt}'  of  the 
limbs,  retaining  them  in  a certain  position, 
however  inconvenient  or  painful. 

The  causes  oi  tliis  disease  ai-e  seldom  local, 
but  such  as  affect  the  whole  system ; cata- 
menia, worms,  and  painful  emotions  of  the 
mind,  or  impaired  digestion,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  most  frequent : women 
nre  more  subject  to  these  attacks  than  men ; 
and,  sometimes,  thev  result  in  apople.vy, 
epilep.sy,  or  melancholia.  The  symptoms  are 
a sudden  deprivation  of  all  power  of  motion 
and  sensation ; the  patient  remaining  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  he  was  when 
seized : the  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  e.vcept,  it  may,  be  a 
sliglit  languor  of  body  and  mind,  and  lasts 
for  several  minutes”,  or  perhaps  hours, 
although  the  longer  period  is  rare ; if, 
during  the  fit  the  position  of  the  limbs  is 
altered,  they  will  remain  as  placed,  and 
when  the  paro.vysm  is  over,  there  will 
« generally  be  no  consciousness  of  what  has 
I transpired  while  it  lasted  ; in  this  respect 
i it  resembles  the  mesmeric  sleep,  or  the  state 
I of  irsensibility  produced  by  tiie  inhalation 
I of  other  or  chloroform. 

Tlic  treatment  must  depend  upon  the 
I probable  cause ; if  the  patient  is  of  a ple- 

. thoric  habit,  cupping  at  the  back  of  the 

I neck,  blisters,  a seton  or  a issue,  with  the 

administration  of  cathartics ; if  debilitated, 
I tonics  and  antLspasmodics  mi  st  be  given. 

[ During  the  atta(dc  apply  musta 'd  cataplasms 

> to  the  palms  of  the  liands,  and  soles  of  the 

I feet,  pit  of  the  stomach  and  spine;  cold 

f water  may  dashed  in  the  face,  if  the  fit  con- 

t tinuo  long,  and  strong  Ammonia  applied  to 

.1  the  nostrils;  a mi.vture  of  Ether,  Foetid 

* Spirits  of  Ammonia,  and  Tincture  of  Musk, 

L 2 dr.ichms  of  each  to  8 ounces  of  Peppci’- 

} mint  'Water,  should  bo  administered  in 

& ounce  doses  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so. 

f On  recovery,  the  system  should  be  strength- 

\ died  as  much  as  possible  with  good  diet, 

gentle  e.xercisc,  sea  bathing,  or  the  cold 
shower  bath ; Chalybeate  waters  may  also 
;i  be  drunk  with  advantage,  or  preparations  of 
rl  Steel,  bitter  infusion,  or  C'ascarilla  with 
Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia. 

C.ATAMENi.v  (Greek  kata  as  above,  and 
'I  men  a mouth).  The  monthly  uterine  dis- 
charge in  females.  See  Amenorrheca, 

I Menstruation. 

Catai’lasm  (Greek  kata,  and  plasso  to 
1 spread).  See  Toultiec. 


C.AT.ARACT  (Greek  kata,  and  arasso  to 
confound).  A disease  of  the  eyes  causing 
opacityof  the  crystalline  lenswhich  prevents 
the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  so  pro- 
duces bliuducss. 

The  real  eause  of  this  disease  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  understood ; it  may  pro- 
ceed froin  e-vtornal  violence ; but  more  com- 
monly it  has  some  internal  and  occult 
origin ; it  is  of  slow'  growth,  and  can  only  be 
operated  on  at  a certain  stage,  when  the 
opaque  body  in  the  pupil  has  assumed  a 
sufficient  density. 

The  symptoms  of  its  formation  are,  a 
dimness  and  mistiness  of  vision,  wliich  may 
generally  be  noticed  before  any  opacit)'  can 
bo  perceii'cd  o^  the  lens  itself ; then  there 
are  optical  illusions,  like  specks  or  motes 
rio.ating  before  the  eye ; this  is  succeeded  by 
the  gradual  falling,  as  it  were,  of  a curtain 
upon  the  outward  view,  which  is  finally  ob- 
scured altogether.  Sometimes  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  slow  and  gi'adual,  but  fre- 
quently it  is  rapid,  especially  in  the  latter 
stages ; persons  wlio  have  passed  the 
middle  age  arc  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
it,  and  sometimes  it  has  made  considerable 
progi'css  in  one  eye  before  the  patient  is 
made  aw'are  of  it  by  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, w'hich  for  a time  prevents  the  use  of 
the  other. 

The  proper  is  depletion,  where 

it  can  be  borne;  cupping  in  the  neck, 
blisters,  or  a seton ; repeated  doses  of 
Calomel,  w'ith  purgatives ; poultices  of  fresh 
IlSmlock  leaves  constantly  applied  to  the 
eye,  or  the  extract  of  Itemlock  smeared 
around  it,  or  a solution  of  the  same  dropped 
in.  All  remedies,  however,  generally  fail, 
and  the  crystalline  humour  must  be  de- 
pressed or  extracted ; of  course  only  a sur- 
geon can  attempt  this  operation ; it  is 
generally  successful  for  a time,  but  very 
often  the  disease  renews  the  attack  after 
awhile.  A Cataract  may  be  either  Jirm 
or  hard,  milky  or  Jl aid,  eascous  or  soft  ; in 
the  first  case  the  opaque  lens  retains  a 
tolerable  degree  of  firmness ; in  the  second 
the  substance  is  converted  into  a whitish 
kind  of  fluid ; and  in  the  third,  it  has  a jelly 
or  curd-like  consistence. 

Cataract  is  distingiii.riied  from  yutta  serena 
by  the  presence  of  sensibility  to  li.ght,  and 
the  obvious  opacity  in  tlie  crystalline  lens, 
neither  of  which  are  s5'mptoms  of  the  latter 
disease ; in  which,  as  well  as  in  hypopyum, 
staphyloma,  and  other  diseases  ol  the  eye 
there  is  generally  pain  at  the  commence- 
ment. See  Eye. 

Cataruh  (Greek  kata,  and  reo  to  flow). 
Inflammation  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the 
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nostrils,  or  bronchial  passages,  causing  an 
increased  afflux  of  the  matter  secreted  there- 
in. There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  this 
disease,  viz.,  Catarrhus  a frig  ore,  cold  in 
the  liead ; and  C.  a eontagia,  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh, commonly  called  Influenza  (which 
see). 

The  causes  arc  exposure  to  cold  or  wet, 
epidemic  poison,  which,  as  the  result  of 
over  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  produces  con- 
gestion of  some  portion  of  the  mucus  mem- 
brane, and  generally,  more  or  less,  of  in- 
flammatory fever  in  the  whole  system. 

The  si/i)7pto)ns  are  a dull,  heavy  pain  in 
the  forehead,  redness  of  the  eyes,  fulness 
and  heat  of  the  nostrils,  followed  by  the 
distillation  of  a thin  acrid  fluid  from  those 
parts;  hoarseness,  frequent  sneezing,  and 
soreness  of  the  trachea;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, cough,  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  a 
sense  of  chilliness,  and  a general  feeling  of 
lassitude : the  pulse,  towards  evening,  be- 
comes consider^ly  accelerated,  and  more  or 
less  of  fever  ensues  as  the  disease  proceeds ; 
the  mucus,  at  first,  thin,  colourless,  and  ex- 
pectorated with  difficulty,  gradually  be- 
comes thicker,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  more 
easily  brought  up;  after  a few  days  it 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  soon  ceases  al- 
together, if  proper  care  be  taken,  and  the 
right  remedies  used ; and  this  brings  us  to 

The  treatment,  which  will  be  low  diet, 
plenty  of  diluents,  such  as  Barley  Water  or 
thin  Gruel,  acidulated  with  a little  Lemon 
Juice,  or  Cream  of  Tardar ; if  there  is  much 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  much  inflamma- 
tion, bleeding,  general  or  topical,  must  be 
resorted  to,  with  diaphoretic  and  aperient 
medicines,  and  Calomel  in  3 grain  doses ; a 
blister  to  the  chest  if  the  desired  relief  is 
not  afforded  by  these  means,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  perspiration  by  Dover’s  Powder,  10 
grains,  at  bed-time;  the  use  of  the  foot- 
bath, wann  drinks,  and  plenty  of  clothes  on 
the  bed ; an  infusion  of  Linseed  and  Liquo- 
rice Boot  may  be  given  where  the  cough  is 
very  troublesome,  and  the  chest  sore ; and  if 
the  rest  is  much  disturbed,  a draught  con- 
taining ^th  of  a grain  of  Morphine,  2 
drachms  of  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
and  J a drachm  of  Ipecacuanha  AVine,  with 
an  ounce  of  Camphor  Mixture,  should  be 
administered  at  bed-time  instead  of  the 
Dover’s  Powder.  Catarrh  in  children  may 
be  distinguished  from  measles  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  febrile  symptoms  in  the  former, 
and  the  absence  of  many  characteristic  marks 
of  the  latter.  The  disease  is  seldom  atten  ded 
with  fatal  consequences,  except  in  elderly 
persons,  or  those  lar  advanced  in  pulmonaiy 
complaints,  and  greatly  debilitated  con- 


stitutions ; it  often  proves  the  first  stage  of 
bronchitis,  and  commonly  causes  great  con- 
stitutional derangement,  and  renders  the 
system  liable  to  the  attacks  of  other  diseases. 
Sometimes  after  it  has  continued  on  a per- 
son for  a longer  period  than  usual,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  affects 
that  of  the  bladder  (which  see). 

Catechu.  Is  a substance  procured  from  the 
wood  of  the  Acacia  Catechu,  a plant  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosect ; it  has  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  which  render  it  valu- 
able in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dvsentcry,  and 
assive  hcemorrhages,  especially  those  of  the 
owels  or  uterus ; also  in  leucon-haja,  gleet, 
chronic  catarrh,  and  all  cases  of  increased 
mucous  discharge  without  inflammation.  In 
the  composition  of  astringent  gargles,  jmd 
lotions  for  ulcered  sore  throat,  ulceration 
of  the  mouth,  chapped  nipples,  &c.,  it  is 
employed  with  advantage : for  the  last 
named  purpose  the  Tincture  is  generally 
used ; or  this  the  dose  is  from  ^ a drachm 
to  2 drachms ; of  the  Infusion,  from  1 to  2 
ounces;  of  the  Powder  from  10  to  30  grains ; 
of  the  Electuary  from  1 to  6 scruples.  There 
is  also  a Catechu  Lozenge,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  several  times  a day  for  hoarse- 
ness ; and  a compound  Powderj  the  dose  of 
which  is  from  A to  drachms : mixed  with 
Bark  and  Myrrh  it  makes  a good  dentrifice, 
(which  see.)  Catechu  was  formerly  called 
Terra  Japoniea,  or  Japan  Earth ; it  was 
then  supposed  to  be  a mineral  instead  of  a 
vegetable  production  : the  best  kind  is  of  a 
pale  chocolate  colour ; it  should  be  free 
trom  sticks  and  other  impurities. 

Cathaktics  (Greek  kathaizo,  to  purge). 
These  may  bo  either  laxative,  purgative,  or 
drastic,  according  to  their  power  of  accele- 
rating, or  increasing  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  ; we  append  a list  of  those  most 
used,  with  their  doses : — Aloes,  from  5 to  15 
grains ; Buckthorn  Berries,  1 to  2 drachms ; 
Broom  Tops,  from  2 to  6 grains ; Colocynth 
Powder,  same  dose ; Elaterium  (or  W ild  Cu- 
cumber), ^ to  3 grains ; Gamboge,  5 to  20 
grains;  Hedge  Hyssop,  from  10  to  30  grains; 
Jalap,  10  to  25  grains;  Scammony,  same 
dose ; Staves-acre,  from  3 to  10  grains ; 
Tobacco,  ^ to  5 grains ; Submuriate  of  Mer- 
cury (Calomel! , 1 to  12  grains ; Pulp  of  Cas- 
sia, 2 to  8 draclims ; Castor  Oil,  i to  1 ounce ; 
Bhubarb,  10  to  20  grains ; Senna,  20  to  30 
grains;  Extract  of  Dandelion,  10  to  60 
grains;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  ^ to  2 
drachms;  Sulphate  of  Jlagnesia  (Epsom 
Salts),  J to  2 ounces;  Muriate  of  Soda 
(Common  Salt),  10  to  6 grains;  Tartrate  of 
Potash,  2 to  8 drachms;  Super-Tartrato 
(Cream  of  Tartar),  1 to  3 chuehms;  Sul- 
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I phate,  1 to  2 drachms;  Super-Sulphate 
I (Polychrist  Salt),  1 to  6 scruples;  Potassio- 
! Tartrate  of  Soda  (Rochdale  Salt),  1 to  4 
i drachms;  Castile  Sotm,  1 to  2 drachms; 
Sea  Water,  4 pint;  Cheltenham,  Epsom, 
Scarborough,  and  other  waters  (which  see) ; 
also  Officinal  preparations,  such  as  Decoc- 
tions, Infusions,  Pills,  Powders,  Tinctures, 
&c.,  of  the  above. 

Cathartine.  This  is  an  alkaloid,  dis- 
covered in  the  pods  and  leaves  of  Senna,  of 
which  it  is  the  active  principle;  it  has 
not  been  yet  much  used  medicinally  (see 
' Senna). 

[■  Catheter  (kathaito,  to  thrust  into) . A 

I tube  which  is  introduced  through  the  urethra 
' into  the  bladder,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the 

passage,  when  it  is  desirable  to  draw  off  the 
urine.  The  introduction  of  this  instrument, 

! which  is  best  made  of  silver,  always  requires 
; great  care,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by 
one  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
arts,  until  he  has  been  well  instructed  by 
is  professional  adviser;  with  some  the 

I I passing  of  the  Catheter  becomes  necessary  at 

I:  regular  inteiwals,  and  it  would  be  both  ex- 

I pensive  and  inconvenient  to  have  a medical 
I man  always  to  do  it ; after  a while,  too,  it 
I becomes  easy  for  the  patient  to  perform  the 
> operation  himself.  Catheters  are  of  various 
I kinds,  both  as  regards  make  and  material ; 
i some  are  of  elastic  gum — some  of  metal; 
I they  are  thick  or  thin,  according  as  the  pas- 
I sage  is  more  or  less  constructed — longer  or 
I shorter  as  required  for  male  or  female  use; 
I hence  only  a surgeon  can  judge  of  the  right 
I size  or  make.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
I to  wear  a Catheter  continually ; for  such  a 
I jiurpose  perhaps  the  elastic  gum,  lined  with 
I llexible  metal,  and  provided  with  a stop- 
I'  cock  is  best.  See  Bougie,  Stricture. 

Catholocon  (Greek  hath  and  olos,  uni- 
vei-sal).  A medicine  good  for  any  disease. 
Ij  See  Panacea. 

Catling.  A sharp-pointed,  double-edged 
knife,  used  chiefly  in  amputations  of  the  fore 
arm  and  leg,  for  dividing  the  interosseous 
ligaments.  See  Amputation,  Knife 
I Catochus  (Greek  katecho,  to  detain).  A 
i muscular  rigidity  which  det.ains  the  body 
^ in  an  erect  position.  See  Catalepsy. 

Cat’s  Purr.  An  unnatural  sound  of  the 
i Heart  (which  see),  and  Auscultation. 

( Caud.a  Equin.a  (Latin  for  horse’s  tail). 
( The  final  division  of  the  spinal  marrow ; so 
; called  from  the  disposition  of  the  nerves 
t which  issue  from  it.  See  Hippuris. 

I Caul.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  child- 
birth, that  a portion  of  the  uterine  mem- 
brane, covering  the  head  of  the  infant  like 
a cap,  comes  away  with  it,  and  this  is  termed 


the  Caul ; by  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  it  was,  and  still  sometimes  is,  reli- 
giously preserved,  and  many  occult  virtues 
were  attributed  to  it.  This  is  also  another 
name  for  the  Omentum  (which  see). 

Caustic  (Greek  kaio  or  kauso,  to  bum). 
A substance  which  destroys  parts  by  che- 
mical decomposition ; from  the  same  root, 
we  have  Cautery,  the  application  of  caustics, 
those  most  commonlj-  employed  being  Lunar 
Caustic,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver  (which  see), 
and  Argentum;  Caustic  Potash,  the  old 
name  of  which  is  Lapis  infernalis  (see 
Potash) ; and  that  which  is  called  the 
Actual  Cautery,  viz.,  the  application  of  iron 
at  a red  or  white  heat,  or  of  some  lighted 
inflammable  substance  to  the  part.  Anti- 
mony, Arsenic,  Copper,  Lime,  and  the 
Mineral  Acids  tme  also  sometimes  employed 
for  this  purpose  (see  Escharotics) . 

A new  form  of  actual  cautery  has  recently 
been  introduced  by  M,  Bonnafonde,  a 
French  surgeon,  it  is  thus  prepared: — 
Dissolve  5 parts  of  Gum  Tragacanth  in  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  facilitating  the  solution 
by  adding  a little  sugar,  and  rendering  it  as 
concentrated  as  possible.  Then  add  gradu- 
ally 15  parts  of  Vegetable  Charcoal,  and  2 of 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  thus  form  a homo- 
genous paste  capable  of  being  rolled  into 
cylinders  of  various  sizes.  These  must  be 
well  dried,  and  when  wanted  for  use  may 
be  lighted  either  by  the  candle  or  the  fire. 
This  preparation  bums  slowly,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ivhere  Cauterisation 
is  not  required  to  act  very  deeply,  or  to  be 
made  on  a very  wet  surface.  A mixture  of 
the  Gum  and  Charcoal  without  the  Potash 
has  been  found  to  answer. 

Cavernous  (Latin  cavus,  hollow).  The 
name  of  a ganglion  on  the  head,  and  of 
two  sinuses  of  the  sphinoid  bone. 

C.vviTARiA  (Latin  cavitus,  a cavity). 
"Worms  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  intes- 
tines. See  Worms. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  A mixture  of  the 
dried  pods  of  several  species  of  Capsicum, 
(which  see)  also  Pepper. 

Cedhon.  The  seeds  of  the  Simaba 
Cedrus,  of  the  natural  order  Simarabaccee, 
have  obtained  some  celebrit}'  as  a remedy 
for  hydrophobia  and  the  bites  of  serpents ; 
they  are  likewise  given  in  intemiittent 
fevers,  cholic,  spasmodic,  and  dyspeptic  .af- 
fections, and  cholera.  The  ordinary  dose  is 
from  1 to  2 gi-ains  (in  20  or  30  |rain  doses 
it  is  poisonous) ; as  an  antidote  for  serpent 
bites,  5 grains  in  a tablespoonful  of  Brandy 
may  bi?  given  at  the  time. 

Celery.  Under  this  generic  name  .apo 
included  several  species  of  umbelliferous 
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plants,  botli  wild  and  cultivated ; one  of 
these  is  the  Afina  Graveolus,  common  in 
this  country,  the  seeds  of  wliich  are  used  as 
a dieuretie  in  gravel ; another  species  of 
wild  Celery  is  the  JEnanthe  Crocata,  the 
root  of  which  is  poisonous,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately experienced  by  a boat’s  crew  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Wellington,  in  the  year  1837, 


who  went  on  shore  at  Campbelltown,  and 
finding  the  plant  growing  profuselj'',  ate  of 
the  root ; the  result  was  the  death  of  five  out 
of  fourteen.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
were  livid  countenance,  stertorious  breath- 
ing, eyes  fixed,  with  pupils  dilated,  insensi- 
bility and  rigidity,  intense  movement  of  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  muscles,  feeble  pulsation, 
action  of  the  heart  scarcely  perceptible,  lower 
jaw  firmly  locked.  In  five  of  the  cases,  the 
spasmodic  .accessions  were  severe  and  fre- 
quent; in  one  the  most  prominent  symptom 
was  extreme  restlessness,  approaching  to 
mania;  in  almost  all,  semi-delirium  and 
jactation,  if  not  convulsions ;_  and  in  one  or 
two,  great  prostration,  requiring  brandy  and 
ammonia.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  there 
were  convulsions,  opisthotonos  was  the  form 
assumed. 

Of  the  garden  Ccleiy,  the  best  for  salad  is 
the  Turkish  : and  for  stewing,  the  Cderine, 
or  turnip-rooted  sorts ; the  seeds  will  do  as 
well  for  flavouring  soups,  as  the  stems  or 
leaves : a useful  preparation  for  this  purpose 
may  bo  made  by  steeping  one  ounce  of  the 
bruised  seeds  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Brandy 


or  other  sj)irit ; a few  drops  will  suflBce  to  | 
flavour  a ])int  of  soup  or  broth. 

Celestjiine.  a name  given  to  the  Sul- 
phate of  Strontia  (which  see). 

Cei.i.ul.\.  Latin  for  a little  cell  or  cavity, 
like  those  of  the  hyaloid  membranes ; from 
the  same  root  comes  cellular.  The  structure 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  lungs  is  so 
designated ; and  cellular  membrane  or  tissue 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  filmy  meshes 
which  connect  the  minute  component  parts 
of  most  cf  the  structures  of  the  body.  See 
Membrane.,  Tissue. 

Centrum  (Greek,  centre.,  to  prick).  The 
middle  point  of  any  body  or  organ  ; hence 
G.  ovale  the  appearance  presented  when  the 
brain  is  cut  horizontally  on  the  level  of  the 
eorpus  callosum-,  C.  iendinosum,  the  ten- 
donous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  (which  seel. 

Cepilvlics  (Greek  cephale,  the  head). 
Eemedies  adopted  for  the  cure  of  disorders 
in  the  head ; they  are  commonly  those  which 
produce  a discharge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, such  as  the  various  Snii^s  (which 
see)  ; Asarum  Asarabacca,  White  Helle- 
bore (which  see).  Among  the  fluids  are 
Spirits  of  Ammonia,  Eosemary,  and  Laven- 
der, strong  Acetic  Acid,  Hartshora,  &c. 
From  the  same  root,  as  the  above,  we  have 
also  Cephalagia,  Ccphalcca,  Cephalodgne, 
pains  in  the  head ; Cephalic  Vein,  the  an- 
terior vein  in  the  arm,  so  culled  because  it 
was  formerly  the  one  commonly  opened  to 
relieve  the  head;  Cephalonia,  a kind  of  tu- 
mour, being  a morbid  product  resembling 
brain  in  appearance;  Cephalogencsis,  the 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  brain  (which 
see). 

Cer.v  (Latin  for  wax).  Is  the  product 
of  the  Apis  Mcllifcrcc,  or  Honey  Bee,  and 
of  some  plants,  such  as  the  Myriea  Conifera. 

C.  alba  and  C.  flava,  White  and  Yellow 
Wax,  are  the  bleached  and  unbleached, 
both  of  which  kinds  are  used  medici- 
nally (see  Wax) ; of  which  substance  Cerine 
and  Myreorine  are  the  two  principles,  being 
respectively  analagous  to  the  elaine  and 
stearine  of  oils  and  fats ; Ceric  Acid  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  alkalies  on  wax. 

Ceu.vmkn  (Latin  cerff,  wax).  The  waxy 
secretion  of  the  ear  Avhich  is  furnished  by 
the  ceraminous  glands.  See  Ear. 

Cerasine.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the 
Cherry  Tree  {Prunus  Cerasus),  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Myrtacccc. 

Ceuussa.  One  of  the  Latin  names  for  Lead 
('which  see),  hence  we  have  Cerussa  Acetata, 
Acetate  or  Super-Acetate  of  Lead,  more 
commonly  called  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Ceilvte  (Latin  ceratum,  from  eera,  wax). 
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A composition  partly  of  wax,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  ointment,  being  of  a consistence 
intermediate  between  that  and  plaister. 
Tlie  cerates  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  riiarmacopocias  ai-o  as  follows : — 
Ccratian,  composed  ofOlive  Oiland  Bees’ Wax 
alone ; C.  Calamine,  the  above  ingredients, 
with  prepared  Cahimine,  well  known  as 
Turner’s  Cerate,  a good  dressing  for  wounds 
andulcci's;  C.  Cantharidis,  a blistering  appli- 
cation; C.  Cetacei,  composed  of  Spermaceti, 
Wax,  and  Oil,  used  to  heal  blisters,  cuts,  &c. ; 
C.  Ihjdrargyri  Compositum,  composed  of  iler- 
curv.  Soap,  Cerate,  ami  Camphor,  stimulant 
and  antisyphilitic;  C.  Tlitmbi  Acetas,  in 
which  Acetate  of  Lead  is  the  active  agent ; 
C.  Tlumhi  Compositum,  Diacetate  of  Lead, 
with  Camphor,  Wax,  and  Oil;  C.  Resinm 
containing  about  a third  of  llesin,  same  as 
Yellow  Basilicon ; C.  Sabine,  containing 
Powdered  Savinc,  stimulant  and  irritant, 
used  chiefly  to  keep  blisters  open ; C. 
Saponis,  Comp.  Soap,  with  Oxide  of  Lead 
and  Vinegar;  C.  Simjjlex,  much  the  same 
as  Cetacei. 

Ceiiato-Glossus  (Greek  kerus,  a horn, 
and  glossa,  tho  tongue).  A bone  running 
from  one  of  tho  bones  of  the  os  hyoides  to 
the  tongue  (which  see) . 

Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum.  The  brain 
and  little  brain  ; the  fonner  being  tho  chief 
portion,  occupying  the  whole  upper  cavity 
of  tho  skull ; and  the  latter,  the  ninder  and 
lower  part  of  the  Encephalon  (which  see), 
and  Brain,  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  which 
are  termed  cerebral,  while  cerebritis  is  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  inilammation  of 
the  brain. 

Cervix.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
of  which  the  fore  part  is  called  Collum 
(which  see) . The  above  tci-m  is  also  applied 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  (which  see)  ; 
and  the  nerves,  arteries,  vertebrae,  &c.  of 
neck  are  termc-d  cervical. 

Cetaceuvi  (Latin  ceta,  a whale).  A sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  Phgseter  Macro- 
cephalus,  or  Sperm  Whale,  {sea  Spemnaceti), 
from  which  is  obtained,  by  boiling  in  al- 
cohol, a substance  called  Cetine. 

Cktiluua  or  Cetrarixa.  Iceland  Liver- 
wort or  iloss.  See  Carrageen  Moss. 

Ck.vl.vzium  (Greek  chalaza,  a hailstone). 
A small  tubercle  on  tho  eyelid  supposed  to 
resemble  a hailstone.  See  Ege. 

Chalk  (Latin  tt-cTs).  A common  species 
of  calcareous  earth,  properly  Carbonate  of 
Lime;  with  tho  coarser  particles  removed 
by  washing,  it  is  much  used  in  medicine, 
under  the  name  of  Prepared  Chalk  {Greta 
Ereparata) ; being  anti-acid  and  absorbent 
it  is  very  useful  in  acidity  of  the  stomach, 


and  in  diairhcca,  after  the  irritating  matters 
have  been  removed  by  copious  evacuations. 
On  account  of  its  absorbent  properties,  it  is 
also  a good  application  to  ulcers  discharging 
a thin  ichorous  Iluid.  (See  Ulcers).  The 
dose  of  Prepared  Chalk  is  from  10  to  40 
grains,  or  more;  it  entei-s  into  the  com- 
position of  the  following  officinal  prepa- 
rations : — Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  (in. 
which  it  is  combined  with  aromatics),  dose 

1 to  3 scruples ; the  same  with  Opium,  1 to 

2 scruples ; Quicksilver  with  Chalk  (Mer- 
curial or  Grey  Powder),  5 to  10  grains; 
Chalk  Mixture,  1 to  3 ounces ; Aromatic 
Confection,  10  to  GO  grains;  Chalk  Lozenges 
ad  libitum. 

Chalk  is  held  in  solution  by  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid,  as  in  Carrara  Water  (which, 
see).  In  this  form  it  is  anti-acid  and 
astringent.  Prepared  Oyster  Shells  {Tecsta 
Ereparata),  and  Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Lime  {CaleisCarbonatusErecipitatum)  have 
the  same  medical  properties  as  Chalk.  See 
Lime. 

Ch^ilk  Stones.  Gouty  concretions  found 
in  the  joints,  consisting  of  Urate  of  Soda 
and  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Sec  Gout. 

Champagne.  A well  known  light  French 
wine,  often  accused  of  causing  gout  and 
indigestion,  which,  however,  are  more 
likely  to  arise  from  the  other  table  luxuries 
taken  by  champagne  drinkers,  who,  on 
account  of  its  high  price,  must  necessarily 
bo  of  the  upper  classes.  This  wine  contains 
about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  a much 
smaller  proportion  than  that  of  Port,  Sherry, 
Madeira,  and  other  strong  dry  wines;  it 
has,  however,  a powerful  intoxicating 
effect  on  account  of  its  effervescence.  See 
Wines. 

Chalybeate  (from  Chalgbcs,  a people 
who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth).  A term 
applied  to  springs  impregnated  with  iron 
and  other  minerals,  (^ca  Mineral  Wafers). 
Sometimes,  also,  to  medical  preparations 
which  contain  Iron,  as  Vintim  Ferri,  (Wino 
of  Iron).  Chalgbcs  rubigo  is  an  old  name  for 
tlie  Sub~carbonate  of  Iron  (which  sec). 

Chancre  (Greek  kankinos,  a cancer).  A 
sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  application 
of  the  syphilitic  poison.  Chancres  com- 
mence with  small  pu.stulcs,  usually  on  tho 
cuis  in  men,  and  the  labia  in  women ; after 
reaking,  they  degenerate  into  yellowish  or 
gi'oyi.sh  coloured  sores  with  a firm  basis. 
'I’he  proper  treatment  is  destruction  of  the 
infected  tissues  by  means  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver;  a free  application  of  wliich  is  re- 
quisite, cither  in  the  form  of  a strong  solu- 
tion, say  about  a drachm  to  an  ounce  of 
Distilled  IVater,  brushed  over  the  surface, 
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or  used  to  saturate  a piece  of  liut,  or  else 
applied  in  the  solid  form ; in  either  case, 
poulticing  with  Linseed  Meal  is  necessaiy. 
See  Syphilis. 

Charcoal.  The  residue  of  humt 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 
Several  kinds  of  Charcoal  are  emplo_ved 
medicinally,  such  us — 1st.  Burnt  Sponge 
{^Spongca  mti),  which  is  Carbon  mixed 
with  Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
and  Sub-carbonate  of  Soda;  2nd.  Burnt 
Seaweed,  sometimes  called  Vegetable 
JEthiops,  or  Fulvis  Qncrcus  Marina,  which 
is  procured  from  the  Bladder  Wrack,  a 
common  seaweed,  the  Fucus  Vesiculus  of 
botanists;  3rd.  Wood  Soot  {JPuligo  Ligni), 
collected  from  chimneys  under  which  wood 
is  burnt ; there  are  others,  such  as  Ivory 
and  Lamp  Black,  which  arc  used  in  the 
useful  and  oraamental  arts.  But  it  is  with 
the  Charcoal  of  buimt  wood,  {Carlo  Ligni), 
that  we  have  more  especially  to  do  at  pre- 
sent; this  is  antiseptic  and  decolorant,  it 
is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth  powder,  and 
also  in  poultices  for  gangrenous  wounds,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  pail  with  one 
of  Linseed  Meal,  and  two  of  common  Bread 
and  Water  poultice;  it  is  also  sometimes 
given  intemally  for  haimoiThage,  dose  10 
to  20  grains.  Lhe  animal  Charcoal,  which 
is  obtained  by  burning  Bullock’s  Blood  or 
Bones,  possesses  much  the  same  properties. 
See  Carbon. 

Charpe  (French)  sometimes  called  cad- 
dice.  The  loose  fibres  from  scraped  lint, 
used  to  absorb  the  discharge  from  wounds. 
In  France  it  is  much  used,  but  little  in  this 
country.  See  Lint. 

Cheese.  This  favourite  article  of  diet, 
which  while  it  may  be  taken  with  impunit}", 
and  even,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  by  those 
of  good  digestive  powers  and  active  habits, 
sometimes  acts  like  a poison  on  those  who 
are  bilious,  dyspeptic,  and  sedentar}\  It  is, 
as  most  persons  know,  the  curd  of  milk, 
mixed  with  a proportion  of  butter:  this 
curd,  wliich  is  called  by  the  scientific 
cascine,  very  closely  resembles  albumen  in 
its  composition,  and  its  nutritive  quality 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  enunciated  by 
a great  authority,  that  “ from  caseine  alone, 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  young  animal’s 
blood,  as  well  as  its  muscular  fibres,  mem- 
branes, &c.,  are  formed  in  the  first  stage  of 
its  life.”  Yet,  for  all  this,  cheese  is  any- 
thing but  nutritious  to  most  persons,  be- 
cause the  cascine  which  it  contains  is  pre- 
sented to  the  stomach  in  an  indigestible 
form.  In  new  cheese  is  this  cspeciallj"  the 
case  ; as  it  verges  towards  decay  it  loses  its 
toughness,  and  the  close  coherency  of  its 


particles : a small  piece  at  the  close  of  a 
lull  meal  is  thought  to  assist  digestion  ; it 
probably  may  do  so,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
whip  or  spur  assists  the  race  horse  to  reach 
the  goal,  by  causing  the  stomach  to  put 
forth  all  its  powers.  Toasted  cheese  is  de- 
cidedly more  injurious  than  raw,  and  the 
stimulus  of  mustard  and  pepper  may  well 
be  applied  to  enable  the  digestive  organs  to 
manage  a Welsh  rare-bit. 

Chestnuts,  The  fruit  of  the  Castana 
vulgaris  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  un- 
wholesome than  most  nuts,  as  they  contain 
much  starch  and  no  oil ; roasted  or  boiled 
they  are  more  digestible  than  raw,  but  they 
are  never  fit  for  weak  stomachs,  especially 
when  converted  into  flour,  in  which  state 
they  are  largely  eaten  on  the  Continent. 

Chicken  Pox.  This  is  a mild  form  of 
eruptive  disease,  which  affects  a pereon  but 
once  in  a lifetime,  and  which  can  generally 
be  traced  to  specific  contagion  or  infection : 
it  is  mostly  confined  to  children. 

Symptoms.  It  is  preceded,  in  most  cases, 
but  not  in  all,  by  slight  fever,  which  hists 
for  one  or  two  days  before  the  eruption 
appears,  wliich  at  first  is  in  the  form  of 
conical  pimples  with  a white  head,  mostly 
on  the  shoulders,  breast,  and  neck,  and 
more  sparingly  over  the  face  and  body 
generally.  These  vesicles,  on  the  second 
day,  appear  like  little  globular  blisters,  but 
with  little  or  no  surrounding  inflammation ; 
they  now  become  filled  vith  a watery  fluid 
which  is  not  converted  into  pus,  as  in  Small 
Pox,  to  the  milder  kind  of  wliich  this  disease 
bears  some  resemblance,  and,  about  the  fifth 
day,  the  bladdere  shrivel  up  and  dry  away, 
leaving  only  crusts  or  scales. 

Treatment.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  eruptions,  the  patient  should  be  put  upon 
spare  diet ; this,  and  a dose  or  two  of  some 
cooling  aperient  is  generally  all  that  is 
necessary ; but  should  the  febrile  symptoms  j 
run  higb,  administer  small  doses  of  James’s,  I 
or  Antimonial  Powder,  with  saline  draughts 
and  gentle  laxatives ; plenty  of  cool  drinks, 
and,  if  the  bowels  are  at  all  obstinate,  emol- 
lient glysters.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  skin  is  not  irritated  by  scratching ; as  ir 
it  is,  painful  and  troublesome  sores  may  be 
produced,  and  also  that  the  patient  does  not 
take  a chill.  If  these  precautions  are  ob- 
served, little  or  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Chicken  Pox ; the  main  dis- 
tinctions between  which  and  Small  Pox  are 
the  absence  or  extreme  mildness  of  the  pre- 
monitory fever  in  the  foimer  disease,  and 
the  form  and  contents  of  the  vesicles ; those 
of  the  latter  eruption  being  filled  with  dark 
matter,  and  having,  invariably,  a depression 
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in  tlie  centre.  'What  is  commonly  called 
Sicttie  Fox,  is  but  a species  of  Chicken  Pox 
or  Varicella  (which  see). 

Chicory.  The  root  of  the  Cicorium 
Jntyblis,  a plant  common  enough  in  our 
fields  and  hedge-rows  ; is  much  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  Coffee  ; so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  to  the  popular  taste  the  beverage  is  dis- 
agreeable witnout  it.  This  admixture  is 
generally  considered  a very  harmless  one ; 
but  the  Lancet  Sanatory  Commissioners  say 
that  “infusion  of  Chicory  alone,  especially, 
and  also  when  mixed  with  Coffee,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2o  per  cent.,  produces  a sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  langour,  and  hcad- 
ache.P  It  has,  by  an  eminent  Continental 
authority,  been  assigned  as  one  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  amaurosis.  Infusion  of 
Chicory  occasionally  acts  as  an  aperient,  at 


other  times  as  a diuretic.  In  consequence  of 
Chicory  not  containing  an  essential  oil,  it 
has  not,  when  roasted,  the  fragrance  of 
Coffee.  Its  infusion  has  a sweetish  or 
mawkish  taste,  and  is  dark-coloured,  thick, 
and  glutinous.  This  root  is  in  itself  ex- 
tensively adulterated  with  a great  variety  of 
substances,  among  which  bullock’s- liver  and 
Venetian -red  may  be  named,  as  especially 
objectionable.  Chicory-lovers,  however,  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  drink  pure  Coffee, 
will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  use  it.  See 
Diet,  Regimen, 

Chilblains.  An  inflammatory  affection 


of  the  skin,  generally  confined  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  especially  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Exposure  to  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  usually  give  rise  to  these  troublesome 
visitations,  which  are  rather  characterized 
by  itching  and  irritation  than  pain.  Persons 
of  scrofulous  habit  and  languid  circulation, 
arc  most  subject  to  them,  as  are  children 
and  aged  persons.  It  is  a popular  fallacy, 
that  to  keep  the  surface  of  tne  skin  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  warmth,  by  hot  bottles 
and  woollen  socks  by  night,  and  tur  linings 
and  feet  warmers  by  day,  is  the  best  way  to 
reveut  Chilblains ; but  this  only  serves  to 
eep  up  a constant  perspiration,  and  so 
weakens  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  in- 
creases the  liability  to  them.  A nightly 
foot-bath  of  cold,  or  for  aged  persons,  of  tepid 
salt  and  water,  with  plenty  of  friction  with 
a rough  towel,  and  exercise  during  the  day, 
will  be  most  likely  to  keep  Chilblains  from 
the  feet ; and  for  the  hands,  a careful  rubbing 
so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly  dry  after 
every  washing  or  dipping  in  water,  and  an 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  exposure  to 
severe  cold,  are  the  best  preventive  measures. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a pan  of  oatmeal 
always  at  hand,  and  to  rub  them  well  ovei* 
with  that  after  they  have  been  wetted  and 
wiped  as  dry  as  possible ; this  will  absorb 
any  moisture  left  by  the  torvcl,  and  have  a 
softening  and  cooling  effect. 

Should  Chilblains  coine,  as  sometimes  they 
will,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  let  them  be 
gently  ruhbed  every  night  and  morning  with 
some  stimulant  application.  Alcohol,  Brandy, 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  or  Camphorated 
Spirits  of  Wine,  are  all  good  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  the  application  which  w'e  have 
found  most  eflBcacious  is  a lotion  made  of 
Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc ; 2 drachms  of 
each  to  half  a pint  of  water,  rubbed  in  warm ; 
it  may  be  made  more  stimulating  by  the 
addition  of  1 ounce  of  Camphorated  Spirits. 
"WTien  the  Chilblains  are  broken  there  must 
be  a different  course  of  treatment ; the  ulcers 
formed  are  often  difficult  to  heal,  especially 
in  weakly  and  ill-conditioned  persons ; there 
is  generally  a great  deal  of  inflammation 
which  must  be  subdued  by  means  of  bread 
and  water  poultices  applied  cold,  and  after- 
wards by  cooling  ointments,  such  as  the 
Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Spermaceti 
Ointment,  with  40  drops  of  Extract  of 
Goulard  added  to  the  ounce ; should  there 
be  a disposition  to  form  proud  flesh,  tho 
Ointment  of  Red  Precipitate  should  be  used. 

Chiragra  (Greek  cheir  the  hand,  and 
agra  seizure).  Gout  in  the  hand  (which 
see),  also  Arthritis,  Fodagra,  and  Cki- 
sagra. 
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CiiiuuRfiEUY  (Greek  cheir,  and  ergin 
•work).  That  brancli  of  the  healing  ai't 
•which  treats  diseases  and  injuries  to  the 
body  by  application  of  the  hand,  or  of  in- 
struments. See  Surgery. 

Chloride  oe  Calciu.m  (Latin  Calcii 
Chlorichmi).  formerly  called  Muriate  or 
Hydrochlorate  of  Lime,  is  deobstruent, 
alterative,  and  tonic,  and  is  given  in  bron- 
chocele,  and  scrofulous  diseases.  It  is  usually 
administered  in  solution  as  Liquor  Calcii 
Chloridi.!  dose  from  20  to  60  drops  in  milk, 
or  some  other  fluid. 

Chloride  of  Lime  (Latin  Calx  Chlori- 
nata).  Commonly  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
•deodorizer.  See  Chlorine.^  Lime. 

Chlorosis  (Greek  chloros,  green).  The 
Green  Sickness.  Sec  Ancemia,  Menses. 

CiiLORiXB  (same  root  as  above).  A 
greenish  coloured  gas  produced  by  the  action 
of  Muriatic  Acid  on  Peroxide  of  Man- 
ganese ; it  was  formerly  called  Oxy- 
Muriatic  Acid  ; it  is  a simple  incombustible 
■body  possessing  a disagreeable  odour  and 
acid  taste,  having  the  property  of  destroying 
all  colour  in  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  is  much  employed  in  the  process 
of  bleaching,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
destrojdng  the  effluvia  arising  from  con- 
tagious diseases.  Its  various  chemical 
combinations  need  not  be  particularized  in 
a work  of  this  description,  as  they  are  inte- 
resting and  useful  only  to  the  chemist  and 
philosophical  experimenter ; some  of  them, 
however,  we  may  mention,  as  coming 
■within  the  scope  of  our  present  subject, 
being  used  as  remedial  agents,  such  are  the 
Chlorides  of  Lime  and  Mercury,  I’otash, 
Soda,  Sulphur,  Zinc,  %c.,  of  which  an 
•account  will  be  found  under  those  subject 
headings ; the  I'rotochloride  and  Lcrchloride 
of  Mercury,  commonly  known  as  Calomel, 
and  Corrosive  Sublimate,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  combinations  into 
which  this  gas  enters.  See  Mercury. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa.  These  wcli- 
known  articles  of  diet  are  prepared  from 
the  seeds  or  beans  of  the  Thcohroma  Cacao. 
a tree  found  chiellv  in  the  "West  Indies  and 
South  America,  ^he  cocoa  nibs,  as  they 
■are  called,  undergo  a process  of  roasting  to 
free  them  from  the  husks  and  develope  the 
aroma.  When  genuine,  and  properly  pre- 
ared,  they  make  a highly  nutritious 
everage,  consisting  of  a large  proportion  of 
oily  or  fatty  matter,  some  starch,  and  a 
peculiar  principle  called  chromine,  which, 
according  to  Liebig,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  iheinc,  and  caffeine,  the  characteristic 
principles  of  tea  jind  coffee,  in  its  nature 
and  composition ; it  has  not,  however,  the 


same  stimulating  properties,  and  therefore 
Cocoa  may  be  taken  by  those  with  whom, 
from  weakness  of  nerves  or  otlicr  causes, 
these  beverages  would  be  likely  to  disagree. 
Cocoa  in  a perfectly  pure  state  can  seldom 
be  obtained ; the  onlj-  way  is  to  purchase 
the  nibs  and  crush  and  boil  them.  In  the 
various  preparations  sold  under  the  name 
of  “flake,”  “ gi-anulated,”  “homoeopathic” 
Cocoa,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  admixture 
of  sugar,  starch,  flour,  bean  meal,  cocoa 
husks,  or  some  foreign  substance,  which  is 
not  so  expensive  as  the  Cocoa  itself,  and 
winch,  if  it  be  not  deleterious,  reduces  and 
alters  the  quality  of  the  article  purchased. 
Chocolate,  of  course,  as  a pi^ofessedly  manu- 
factured article,  is  liable  to  any  amount  of 
adulteration  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  the  preparer.  Ochre,  lied  Lead, 
Vermilion,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  Chalk, 
Tallow,  are  among  the  substances  said  to  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  cheap 
kinds  for  the  market,  therefore  one  had 
need  be  careful  of  whom  ho  ]nirchascs  his 
chocolate,  and  to  avoid  that  which  is 
offered  at  a particnlarly  low  price.  The 
French  manufactured  chocolates  and  cocoas 
are  said  to  be  less  adulterated  than  the 
English.  All  the  beverages  of  wliieh  Cocoa 
is  the  basis  are  apt  to  disagree  with  weak 
stomachs,  on  account  of  the  oil  which  they 
contain;  but  to  those  of  strong  constitution, 
and  particularly  if  engaged  in  active  duties, 
they  may  be  recommended  on  account  of 
their  large  amount  of  nutrition  ; many  of 
them,  however,  contain  vanilla,  and  ‘this 
renders  tliem  somcwh.at  indigestible. 

Choke  Damp.  The  foul  air  of  mines, 
wells,  &c.,  which  is  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration.  Sec  Carbonic  Acid. 

Chole  (Greek  for  Bile).  Hence  webai-e 
Chologognes,  a term  formerly  applied  to 
]nirgatives,  which  caused  bilious  discharges; 
Cholodocus  or  ductus,  the  common  bile 
duct;  Cholate,  a salt  of  the  bile;  Cholic 
Acid,  a peculiar  animal  acid  which  lias  a 
sweet  taste;  Cholesterinc,  the  principle  of 
the  bile,  and  of  biliary  calculi;  this  sub- 
stance, heated  with  nitric  acid  produces 
Cholesteric  Acid,  whose  salts  are  called 
Cholcstoratcs.  See  Bile. 

Cholera.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  word,  some  ascribing  it  to  the 
Greek  chole,  bile,  and  reo  to  flow,  and  some 
to  cholera,  a waterspout.  Hut  from  what- 
ever the  term  may  come,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  indicates  one  of  the  most 
fearful  diseases  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable,  and  one,  too,  which  originates  in 
biliary  derangement;  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  British  or  Bilious  Cholera, 
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which  we  will  first  turn  our  attention. 
3 symptoms  are  nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach 
id  bowels,  with  distension  ; vomiting,  for 
le  most  part,  of  bilious  matter,  with  severe 
;iping;  followed  by  eold  clammy  sweat, 
id  cramp  in  the  lower  c.vtremities.  This 
iseaso  most  usually  occurs  in  the  hot  sum- 
ler  and  autumnal  weather,  when  it  becomes 
pidemic,  and  often  rages  with  great 
ioleuce  ; in  warm  climates,  cases  occur  at 
11  seasons  of  the  vear ; and  those  coming 
■om  countries  having  a lower  temperature 
re  most  likely  to  be  attacked.  The  pro- 
able  cause  is  some  derangement  of  the 
iliary  secretion  ; the  bite  is  either  rendered 
lore  acrid  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  or 
icreased  in  quantity ; sometimes  the  im- 
icdiate  cause  would  appear  to  be  a sudden 
hill  which  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or 
be  eating  of  unripe,  or  acid  fruits,  or  taking 
adigestible  food.  That  the  liver,  and  mucous 
lembrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ai-e 
he  principal  parts  affected,  there  can  be  no 
oubt ; but  that  the  former  is  not  always  the 
irimary  origin,  is  shewn  by  the  circum- 
tance  that  purging  and  vomiting  sometimes 
omc  on  and  continue  for  awhile  before  any 
die  is  noticed  in  the  discharged  matter ; for 
reulment,  see  British  Cholera,  head  Bile. 

Cholera  Morbus  is  but  another  form  of  the 
ibove,  like  which  it  is  pften  preceded  by  heart- 
lurn,  a sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  fiatu- 
•.cncy ; there  is  vomiting  and  purging  of  a 
Iccidedly  bilious  character;  griping  and 
listension  of  tho  stomach,  cramps,  and 
iltimately  convulsions ; clammy  sweats, 
lifficulty  of  breathing,  an  anxious  expres- 
sion of  face,  constant  hiccup,  and  if  relief 
is  not  quicklj'  obtained,  death. 

Asiatie  ox  Malignant  C/mfera,  with  which 
We  first  became  acquainted  in  this  country 
in  the  autumn  of  183  Ij  is  a more  severe  fonu 
of  the  disease  than  cither  of  the  above ; it 
ver\’  commonly  comes  on  without  any  pre- 
monitory warning  whatever,  and  the  patient 
is  a corpse  in  a few  hours.  Cold  perspiration, 
^'ith  prostration  of  strength,  vomiting  and 
purging,  but  not  of  bile  in  this  case,  but  a 
thin,  colourless,  odourless  iluid,  like  rice- 
water  ; then  come  the  dreadful  cramps, 
seizing  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  thighs, 
the  fingers,  the  toes,  and  all  muscular  parts; 
the  body  is  bent,  the  limbs  twisted,  the  face 
becomes  cadaverous  and  corpse-like,  with 
sharp  and  contracted  features,  sunken  eyes, 
with  a dark  circle  round  them, blue  lips,  and 
a tongue  of  a leaden  hue ; the  look  wild  and 
pitiful,  the  breathing  hurried  and  difficult, 
the  voice  low  and  huskyj  the  form  seems  to 
shrink  and  dwindlo  visibly,  the  pulse,  at 
■first  small  and  weak,  becomes  rapidly  more 


so,  until  its  feeble  beatings  can  scarcely,  if 
at  all  be  detected ; a smell,  like  that  of  a 
charnel-house  is  exhaled  from  the  body, 
which  loses  its  natural  warmth,  as  more 
withered  and  ghastly  becomes  the  face; 
and  the  arms  and  hands  wiinkled  like 
those  of  a washerwoman,  with  livid  finger 
nails  fall  helples.sly  at  the  side,  and  the 
weak,  wailing  voice  sinks  to  a whisper  in 
its  frequent  calls  for  drink,  to  quench  the 
intolerable  thirst.  To  the  last,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a wandering  kind  of  conscious- 
ness, but  no  power  to  express  a wish  or 
will  ; there  is  utter  inditfcrence  in  that 
forlorn  loolc  which  the  sufferer  occasional!}'' 
casts  around,  and  no  ray  of  pleasant  recog- 
nition lights  up  the  eye  when  it  rests  upon 
familiar  faces;  then  comes  the  perfect  in- 
sensibility of  collapse,  and  soon  the  feeblo 
flickering  light  of  life  is  quenched ; unless, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  re-action  sets  in ; 
then  the  pulse  begins  to  flutter,  like  a bird 
escaping  from  the  snare,  the  skin  to  get 
warm  again,  the  dim  eyes  to  brighten,  the 
face  to  assume  a more  natural  hue,  tlie 
flaccid  muscles  to  become  more  tense,  the 
pulse  is  again  perceptible,  and  it  may  be 
seen  at  a glance  that  the  crisis  is  past,  and 
the  vital  energies  of  the  patient  have  rallied, 
and  arc  likely  to  can-y  him  through  this 
eminent  danger. 

AVith  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Cholera, 
there  is  much  disagreement  among  medical 
men,  and  so  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  that  there  really  is  little  time  for 
the  operation  of  remedies.  At  times,  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  prevalent,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  slightest  tendency  to  looseness  should 
at  once  be  checked.  Chalk  mixture,  with  a 
little  Aromatic  confection  added,  taken  after 
each  loose  motion,  add  5 or  10  drops  of  Lau- 
danum to  eacli  dose,  and  take  milk  and 
farinaceous  diet ; avoid  unripe  fniits,  hard 
puddings,  pastiw,  and  any  indigcsiible  food; 
live  temperately,  but  not  too  abstemiously, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  system ; be  careful  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  water  drunk,  and  to  avoid 
chills,  or  whatever  tends  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  health.  If  the  bowels  arc  confined, 
do  not  take  saline  aperients,  but  such  as  arc 
of  a warm,  stimulating  character,  such  as 
Ilhubarb,  combined  with  Magnesia,  mixed 
in  Cinnamon  or  Peppermint  AVatcr.  If  tho 
more  severe  symptoms  above  described  come 
on,  obtain  medical  help  immediately  if  pos- 
sible ; should  it  not  be  so,  u.se  every  elfort 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body  by 
hot  applications,  apply  friction  to  the  mus- 
cular parts  most  alfec'ted  with  cramps;  hot 
bran  bags,  with  tuiq)entine  sprinkled  over 
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them  are  good,  mustard  poultices,  and  strong 
Linaments.  Let  tlie  patient  gratify  his  in- 
tense tliirst  with  copious  draughts  of  cold 
water,  in  every  quart  of  which  has  been 
dissolved  1 drachm  of  common  Salt,  the 
same  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  20  grains  of 
Chlorate  of  Potash ; administer  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  by  placing  it  on  the  tongue, 
a powder  containmg  Calomel  and  Opium,  of 
each  1 gi'ain ; and  about  eveiy  half-hour  a 
draught,  with  20  drops  of  Sulphuric  Ether, 
or  5 drops  of  Chloroform,  witn  10  drops  of 
Laudanum,  or  Camphor  Mixture.  If  these 
remedies  fail,  nothing  more  can  be  done, 
but  they  should  be  persevered  in  as  long  as 
there  are  any  symptoms  of  life  in  the  pa- 
tient. With  reaction  comes  fever,  which 
sometimes  runs  very  high  ; this  requires 
careful  treatment.  (See  Fever.) 

Some  medical  men  recommend  warm 
stimulating  drinks,  such  as  Brandy  and 
Water,  with  cataplasms  of  Opium  and  Cam- 
phor, blisters  to  the  stomach,  and  anti-spas- 
modic glysters.  An  emetic,  followed  up  by 
the  exhibition  of  large  quantities  of  hot 
water,  and  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  was  found 
a very  successful  mode  of  treatment  on  the 
African  station  in  1854 ; of  106  cases  treated, 
all,  it  is  stated,  recovered. 

When  the  vomiting  and  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  stay  too  suddenly,  and  spasmodie 
attacks  follow,  the  action  should  be  re- 
stored by  mechanical  irritation,  and  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water,  in  which  some 
neutral  salt,  such  as  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
has  been  dissolved ; 20  drops  of  Laudanum, 
and  40  of  Foetid  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  in  a 
little  warm  water,  should  also  be  taken  in 
this  case,  about  every  half-hour.  Very  large 
doses  of  Calomel  are  given  b}-  some  in  this 
disease,  but  the  propriety  of  such  a course 
may  be  questioned ; it  is,  perhaps,  well  to 
administer  5 grains  at  the  outset,  and  follow 
it  up  with  smaller  doses,  as  above  directed. 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how  little  is 
really  understood  of  the  nature  of  this  ter- 
rible disease,  than  the  divei'se  opinions  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  proper  remedial 
measures : it  is,  indeed,  the  pestUenee  that 
walketh  in  dai-kness,  and  whetlier  contagious 
as  some  contend,  or  infectious,  as  others,  or 
both,  as  seems  likely,  it  warns  us  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  summons  that  may  come  at 
any  moment,  to  the  presence  of  the  great 
Judge  of  all. 

Chondros.  (Latin  for  Cartilage  (which 
see)  ; hence  we  have  Ghondrology,  a de- 
scription of  cartilages. 

Chordee  (French  from  Greek  koron.,  a 
chord).  A painful  erection  of  the  penis, 
attending  Gonorrhoea  (which  see) . 


Chorda  (Greek  Chorde,  a cord 
tendon).  Hence  we  have  C.  tympani,  afil 
ment  of  the  videan  nerve,  which  enters  t 
tympanum  (see  Far) ; C.  tendinece,  t 
tendonous  strings  which  connect  the  earn 
columns  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  vah 
(see  Heart)-,  C.  vocales,  the  vocal  lig. 
ments,  and  C.  Willisii,  the  small  fibi 
crossing  the  surface  of  the  Fur  a Mate 
See  Brain. 

Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  A convulsi- 
motion  of  the  limbs,  as  of  a person  dancin; 
See  St.  Vitus’s  Fance. 

Choriok  (Greek  for  a domicile) . The  e 
temal  membrane  of  the  Foetus  (which  see 

From  the  same  root  with  eidos  likenet 
comes  Choroid,  resembling  the  chorion, 
term  applied  to  the  plexus  and  web  of  t 
Fia  Mater,  and  to  the  inner  tunic  of  t‘ 
Fye  (which  see)  and  Brain.  The  derrr: 
or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  also  term:. 
Chorium. 

Chronic  (Greek  chronos,  time) . Diseaa 
of  long  standing  are  so  termed  in  contradi 
tinction  to  acute,  applied  to  the  early  ai 
more  active  stages. 

Chrysos  (Greek  for  gold).  Hence  Chr 
sobalanus,  a Golden  Acorn,  applied  to  t)^ 


Nutmeg ; Chrysocolla,  Golden  Glue,  meai 


ing  Borax ; Chrysomelia,  Golden  Apple,  tl 
Seville  Orange.  These  terms  are  now  on 
found  in  old  medical  works. 

Chyazic.  a term  derived  from  tl 
initials  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Azof 
and  applied  to  an  acid. 

Chyle  (Greek  kylos,  juice).  A mill 
like  fluid,  which  being  separated  from  tl 
chyme,  or  digested  food,  after  it  has  passe 
from  the  stomach  into  the  small  intestin' 
and  become  mixed  with  the  bile  and  par 
creatic  fluid,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorben 
called  Lacteals  (which  see) ; also  Absorj^ 
tion,  Figestion,  Pancreas. 

From  the  same  root  comes  Chylificatio, 
the  process  by  which  the  chyle  is  separate 
from  the  chyme,  and  Chylopoictic,  a ter; 
applied  to  the  viscera  and  vessels  connecte 
with  the  formation  of  chyle. 

Chyme.  A grey  semi-fluid  matter,  bein  ll 
the  substance  into  which  food  is  reduced  b L 
the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  be  * 
fore  it  passes  into  the  duodenum,  or  sma 
intestines.  Chymification  is  the  process  b = 
which  the  aliment  is  converted  into  chyme 
(See  Aliment,  Figestion,  as  above.) 

CiCDTA.  One  of  the  Latin  names  fc 
Hemlock,  Conium  being  the  other  (whic 
see).  The  alkaloid  obtained  from  Hemloc 
is  called  Cicutin. 

Cicatrix  (Greek  for  a scar) . A mark  lei  i 
after  the  healing  of  a wound  or  ulcer ; hence  | 
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)o,  Cicatrization,  the  process  by  which 
, ounds  and  sores  heal. 

, Cilia;.  The  eyelids  or  lashes;  hence 
' illary — the  name  of  arteries,  processes, 
lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Eyelids  (which 
ie). 

■■  ' Cinchona  (Latin  for  Bark^  which  see). 
Is  active  principle  is  Cinchonine,  an  alkaloid 
mnd  most  abundantly  in  the  grey  Peruvian 
.ark  {Cinchona  Condaminea) ; it  is  in  the 
. .)rm  of  white,  semi-transparent,  needle- 
ke  crystals ; has  little  taste  when  dis- 
,,  jived  in  water,  but  yields  an  intense  bitter 
, hen  taken  up  by  acids  or  alcohol ; its  offi- 
...  inal  preparations  are  Wine,  dose  4 ounces ; 
i incture,  2 to  G drachms;  S3'rup,  1 or 
tablespoonsful  in  scrofulous  complaints, 
iinchonine  is,  however,  not  much  employed 
1 modem  medical  practice,  as  it  is  much 
jj  -^ss  powerful,  and,  consequently,  less  to  be 
epended  on  than  Quinine  (which  see) . 
CiNERiTious  (Latin  cineris,  ashes).  A 
jrm  applied  to  the  exterior  part  of  the 
rain  on  account  of  its  ashy  colour ; the 

■ 'ineritious  Tubercle  is  the  floor  of  the  third 
entricle.  (SeeilraiVi.)  Pearlash,  or  impure 

; ‘otash,  has  been  sometimes  called  Cineres 
• Uavellata,  the  latter  term  coming  from 
" lavus,  a wedge,  in  reference  to  the  little 
jcdge-shaped  billets  into  which  the  wood 

■ .'as  split  used  to  make  Potash  (which  see). 

Cinnajion.  The  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum 
■_  'eylanicu7n,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 


Lauracem:  it  possesses  cordial,  carminative, 
and  astringent  properties,  and  is  prescrbied 
in  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  diarrhoea,  and 
vomiting,  although  frequently  asan  da- 
junct  to  bitter  tonics,  purgatives,  and  vege- 
table and  metallic  astringents . its  active 
properties  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
essential  oil  (Oleum  Cinnamomi),  much 
used  in  flavouring  sweets  and  confectionary; 
this  is  a powerful  stimulant.  Cinnamon 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  phar- 
maceutical preparations  ; the  dose  of  the 
Simple  and  Compound  Powders,  is  from  5 to 
20  grains;  of  the  Simple  and  Compound 
Tinctures,  1 to  2 drachms ; of  the  Water  1 
ounce  to  1^  ounces.  See  Cassia. 

Cinnabar.  A native  metal,  properly 
Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  used  in  the  prepared 
form  of  Bisulphuret,  {Sulphuretum  Hy- 
drargyri  Eubrum)  for  fumigating  venereal 
ulcers.  See  Mereury. 

CiRCUL.\TiON  (Latin  cireulus,  a circle). 
The  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins : in  man,  as  in  warm- 
blooded animals  generally,  there  is  a double 
circulation ; one  being  pulmonie,  through 
the  lungs,  and  the  other  systemic,  through 
the  whole  system.  In  order  that  our  readers 
may  understand  this,  we  will  briefly  trace 
out  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  whence  the  vital 
fluid,  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  containing 
all  necessary  elements  of  nutrition,  is 
pumped  out  thi'ough  the  aorta,  and  passes 
into  all  the  arterial  branches  and  capillaries, 
to  deposit  the  nutriment  required  for  each 
structure,  giving  out  oxygen,  and  taking  up 
carbonic  acid  in  exchange,  and  then  return- 
ing through  the  veins,  of  a deep  purple, 
being  loaded  with  carbon,  through  the  vence 
cavee  to  the  heart  by  the  right  auricle, 
which  contracting,  forces  it  into  the  right 
ventricle  ; and  from  thence  it  is  propelled 
through  the  pulmonary  artery'  into  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  which,  expanding  in 
the  act  of  inspiration,  draw  in  the  air  by 
which  the  blood  is  re-oxygenised,  losing  in 
respiration  Ps  excess  of  carbon,  and  then 
flowing  through  the  pulmonic  veins  into  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  with  its  bright  red 
colour  and  nutritive  properties  restored. 
This  short  passage  from  the  gi'eat  central 
organ  of  circulation  to  the  lungs  and  back 
again,  is  what  is  called  the  ptdmomc  circu- 
lation ; and  the  longer  course  which  wo 
have  just  described,  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, IS  the  systemic.  From  the  left  auricle, 
where  we  left  the  blood,  it  is  forced  by  com- 
pression into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence 
we  set  out ; and  thus  the  process  is  repented, 
while  the  principle  of  vitality  is  uniin- 
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paired ; it  is  quick  or  slow,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual, 
and  the  healthful  or  diseased  state  of  the 
several  organs  concerned  in  the  production, 
transmission,  and  composition  of  tlie  Blood 
(which  sec),  also  Heart  and  Respiration. 

CincuMCisiON  (Latin  cireumcido,  to  cut). 
This  operation,  to  wliich  there  are  so  many 
allusions  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  a circular  portion  of  the  foreskin 
of  the  perpuce.  See  Rhymosis. 

CmcuMFLnxus  (Latin  cBcum^  .about,  and 
flecto,  to  bend).  A term  applied  to  a 
muscle  which  stretches  the  palate  horizon- 
tally, and  also  to  the  axillary  nerve,  &c. 

Cirrhosis  (Greek  Icirros,  yellowish).  A 
diminution  and  deformity  of  the  liver  is  so 
called,  when,  under  the  influence  of  disease, 
that  organ  presents  a dense,  granular,  and 
wrinkled  and  yellow  appearance.  See  Liver. 

CiRSOS  (Greek  Tcirso^).  A varex,  or 
dilated  vein.  (See  Varicose  Vein).  From 
the  same  root  come  Cirsocele,  a varicose  en- 
largement of  the  spermatic  vein,  and 
Cirsopthalmia,  a varicose  affection  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  Rye  (which  see). 

CiTRHS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natur.al  order  Aurantiaccw; 
from  the  Citrus  Aurantium  we  obtain 
Oivanges ; from  the  G.  Begaradia,  the  essen- 
tial oil  kno'wn  as  Essence  of  Bergamot ; and 
from  the  0.  Limonum,  Lemons,  the  juice 
and  peel  of  whicli  are  so  largely  employed 
in  scorbutic  and  other  complaints.  (Sec  the 
above  several  headings,  also  Citric  Acid.) 

Clap.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

Clausdra  (Latin  claiedo,  to  shut).  The 
imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity. 

Clavatio  (Latin  clava,  a club).  A kind 
of  articulation  of  bones  in  which  the}’  arc 
fixed,  as  the  teeth  in  theii’  sockets.  See 
Gumphosis. 

Claviculv  (Latin  clanis.,  a key).  The 
clavicle,  or  collar  bone,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  ancient  kev. 

Clavus  (Latin  for  a nail).  A term  ap- 
plied to  corns  and  to  Staphylosis,  or  a 
tumour  on  the  eyelid ; hence,  too,  we  have 
Clavus  hystericus,  a fixed  pain  in  the  fore- 
head as  if  produced  by  a nail. 

Cleisagilv  (Greek_  Jclcis  the  clavicle, 
<ryr<r.  seisure).  Gout  in  the  articulation  of 
the  clavicles.  See  Arthritis,  Choragra, 
Rodagra. 

Climacteric  (Greek  Mimahtcrh,  the  step 
of  a ladder).  The  life  of  man  is  usually 
divided  into  periods  or  stages  of  seven  years 
each,  and  they  are  distinguished  as  the  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  climacteric,  and  so  on;  the  9th 
being,  by  common  consent,  styled  the 
“ grand  cUmacteric.”  When  tliis  is  reached 


there  is  in  most  cases,  a perceptible  decay 
giving  way  of  the  vital  powers,  which 
term  Climacteric  disease,  although  thi. 
may  probably  be  no  afliection  of  any  par  • 
cular  organ  that  can  be  discovered, 
usual  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  rcstle  . 
ness  at  night,  sluggish  bowels,  quick  pul.i 
furred  tongue,  emaciation,  shai’pening. 
the  features,  change  of  colour  in  the  ha 
and  deepening  of  the  lines  of  the  face.  A£ > 
these  signs  of  a call  from  the  tomb,  we  ha , 
frequently  swelling  of  the  limbs,  eruptic 
of  the  skin,  feebleness  of  body,  and  men ; 
apathy ; often  a distressing  cough,  difllcu'. 
of  breathing,  and  chilliness  on  account' 
impeded  circulation.  The  only  treaimci 
to  be  adopted  is  generous  living,  freedci 
from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busino' 
and  that  gener.ally  recommended  under  t : 
head  of  Age  (which  see). 

Climacteric  Teethixg.  The,  produ: 
tion  of  teeth  at  a very  late  pei'iod  of  li 
after  the  permanent  teeth  have  been  lost 
accident  or  natural  decay.  ^\Tien  tbis  dc 
occur,  it  is  mostly  between  the  ages  of 
and  81,  about  the  time  of  the  grand  climai 
teric  period.  See  Teeth. 

Climate  (Greek  Mima,  a region).  Tl  ' 
term  is  used  in  a medical  sense  to  denote  t 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  differc 
countries  or  districts,  with  reference  to  : 
effects  upon  the  huinan  constitution.  The 
arc  few  diseases  which  may  not  be  in  sor . 
way  influenced  by  climate ; it,  thcrefoi  i 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the  medic 
practitioner’s  duty  to  ascertain  in  wh.at  w; 
this  influence  is  exerted ; to  make  himsf- 
acquainted  with  the  atmospheric  conditio 
of  different  localities,  so  that  he  may  be  at 
to  direct  his  patients  to  those  in  which  will 
most  likely  to  find  relief  from  the  diseas- 
by  wliich  they  are  attacked.  There  a. 
many  circumstances  which  conspire  to  alt 
and  modify  climate,  such  as  a low 
elevated  situation;  proximity  to,  or  di 
tance  from  the  sea,  or  any  large  body 
water ; the  nature  of  the  drainage,-  tl 
character  of  the  soil,  the  amount 
wood  and  of  shelter  from  certain  prevailii 
winds,  &c.  As  a general  rule,  patients  d' 
rive  most  benefit  from  a change  of  climat 
when  the  locality  to  which  they  remo’ 
presents  atmospheric  conditions  the  rever 
of  those  from  which  they  come.  The: 
is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  stimulating  effe 
upon  the  mind,  of  novel  scenes,  and  the  e: 
citement  of  tr.avel,  has  much  to  do  with  tl : 
beneficial  effects  which  are  generally  attr 
buted  to  change  of  climate.  The  great  di 
sideratum  in  this  country,  is  a sholten 
situation,  where  those  affected  by  pulmi 
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: iryand  other  diseases,  may  breathe  a mild 

.td  equable  atmosphere  during  tlie  winter 
id  spring  months.  Sir  James  Clark,  our 
eatest  authority  on  this  subject,  has  di- 
ded  the  milder  parts  of  England  into  four 
stricts,  as  follows : — 1.  The  South  Coast, 
eluding  Undercliff,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
astings,  Brighton,  and  parts  adjacent  to 
■CSC  places.  2.  The  South-icest  Coast, 
aching  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Com- 
ill,  and  including  Torquay,  Uuwlish,  Sid 
outh  iind  E.xmouth,  &c.  3.  The  lancVs 
nd,  including  Penzance,  Flushing,  &c. 
The  West  of  England,  comprehending 
e places  along  the  borders  of  the  Bristol 
lannel  and  estuary  of  the  Severn ; here 
e find  Clifton,  which  has  a more  bracing 
id  sharp  atmosphere  than  that  of  the 
uth-west  coast,  and  is,  therefore,  better 
lited  to  a relaxed  and  languid  habit,  and 
•ss  for  pulmonary  and  other  diseases,  where 
tore  is  irritation  and  inflammatory  predis- 
isition.  Foreign  climates,  by  the  same 
ithoi'ity,  have  also  been  classified  and 
vided  mto  six  climatic  zones,  if  we  may 
speak: — 1.  The  South-west  of  France, 
imprehending  the  tract  of  country  extend- 
:g  from  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Tou- 
use,  with  the  little  town  of  Pan  for  its 
.ace  of  chief  resort.  2.  The  South-east  of 
ranee,  comprehending  the  tract  of  country 
■*  Inch  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Mc- 
terrancan,  from  Montpelier  to  the  banks 
' tlie  Yar,  the  boundary  streiim  between 
ranee  and  Piedmont ; here  we  have  the 
iwn  just  mentioned,  Marseilles,  with  its 
larp,  dry  air,  and  llyercs,  possessing  all 
i-Jis  advantages  of  a shelter  from  the  nor- 
lerly  winds.  3.  Nice,  situated  on  the  same 
nc  of  coa.st  as  Provence,  and  also  pro- 
icted  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  espe- 
ally  the  Mistral.  4.  Italy,  with  its  balmy 
ad  somewhat  humid  atmosphere,  and  also 
ith  its  scorching  Sirocco  wind,  known  only 
1 the  summer,  however,  when  invalids 
nould  not  bo  there,  as  the  climate  is  too 
aenmting.  5.  The  Mediterranean  Islands, 
icluding  Jlalta  and  Sicily,  not  desirable 
the  summer  residence  of  invalids. 
The  Atlantic,  including  Madeira,  the 
anary  Isles,  the  Azores,  the  Bermudas,  the 
ahamas,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  into  the 
ature  and  character  of  various  climates,  is 
lie  recommendation  that  those  who  have 
htlmonarg  Consumption,  should  go  to  !Ma- 
eira.  Borne,  or  Pisa,  in  Italy,  and  in  Eng- 
ind,  Torquay,  or  Undercliff.  Chronic 
ironchitis.  Borne  or  Pisa,  or  Nice  abroad ; 
orouay,  I ndcrclifl’,  or  Brighton,  at  home. 
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Nice,  or  Borne,  the  city  of 


classical  associations;  Chronic  Eheumatism, 
the  same,  the  former  being  preferable  where 
there  is  an  irritable  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Gout,  Genoa,  or  the  West  Indies. 
Scrofula,  Nice  and  Bome,  or  the  West 
Indies.  Eyspepsia,  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Italy;  also  good  for 
Hypochondriasis,  and  many  other  nervous 
aftections.  See  Air,  Atmosphere,  Respira- 
tion. 

Clinical  (Greek  Mine,  a bed),  iledical 
studies  pursued  at  tlie  bedsides  of  the  pa- 
tients, where,  in  most  hospitals,  clinical  lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  the  particular  cases. 

Clinoid  (Greek  Mine  and  eidos  likeness). 
Processes  of  the  sella  tunica  of  the  sphinoid 
bone,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  knobs  of  a bed-post. 

Clitobis  (Greek  Meio,  to  hide).  A part 
of  the  female  pubendum  concealed  by  the 
labia  majora;  hence,  too,  comes  the  term 
clitorismus,  a morbid  enlargement  of  the 
clitoris. 

Cloaca  (Latin  eloacus,  a sewer).  Tlie 
openings,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  leading  to  the 
enclosed  dead  bones;  so  called,  because  often 
filled  with  offensive  matter. 

Clonic  (Greek  uloneo,  to  move  to  and  fro). 
A name  for  Spasms,  (which  see.) 

Cloves  (Latin  caryophyllus,  from  Greek 
haryon  a nut,  ecaUphyllon  a leaf).  These 
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are  the  unexpanded  blossoms  of  the  Cary- 
ophyllus  Aromaticus,  a plant  of  the 
natural  order  Myrtacem ; they  belong 
to  the  class  of  stimulating  aromatics,  are 
chiefly  useful  in  flatulent  disorders,  to  cor- 
rect the  griping  tendency  of  purgatives,  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  bitter  tonics.  Dose,  of 
Powdered  Cloves  2 to  8 grains;  Infusion, 
1 to  2 ounces ; Tincture,  20  to  30  minims ; 
Essential  Oil,  2 to  6 drops — the  latter  is 
often  used  with  good  effect  in  tooth-ache  ; 
combined  with  Caieput  oil.  Opium,  and 
Camphor  it  is  more  likely  to  be  effective. 

Club  Feet  (in  Latin  Pedes  contorti).  A 
congenital  distortion  of  the  feet.  See  Feet. 

Clyster  or  Glyster  (Greek  Klyso,  to 
wash  out).  A well-known  method  of  ad- 
ministering medicines,  when,  from  some 
obstruction  in  the  passage  to  the  stomach, 
or  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  or  inexpe- 
dient to  give  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
cases  of  lockjaw,  diseased  gullet,  &c.,  where 
nutriment  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  throat, 
it  is  sometimes  thrown  up  by  the  rectum, 
and  so  life  is  sustained  lor  a considerable 
time,  perhaps  until  a cure  can  be  effected. 
The  nature  of  Clysters  depends  upon  the  ob- 
jects they  are  designed  to  effect ; thus,  they 
are  either  emollient,  anodyne,  or  purgative ; 
they  are  often  administered  to  assist  the 
operation  of  op6ning  medicines ; or  in  cases 
where  the  stomach  is  in  too  imtable  a state 
to  retain  them ; and  to  destroy  ascaridcs  or 
maw-worms.  The  following  select  for- 
mula of  Clysters  may  be  found  useful : — 
Anodyne.,  for  dysentery,  or  violent  purging, 
pain  in  the  bowels,  &c.,  take  Starch,  8 
ounces.  Tincture  of  Opium,  1 drachm,  Warm 
Water,  a pint;  mix.  Antispasmodie,  for 
colic,  flatulency,  &c.,  take  Tincture  of 
Assafoetida,  | an  ounce.  Tincture  of  Opium, 
20  drops,  thin  Gruel  a pint;  mix.  Laxative, 
Epsom  Salts,  1^  ounces;  Olive  or  Castor  Oil, 
a tablespoonful,  thin  Gruel,  a pint ; mix. 
Astringent,  take  powdered  Galls  ^ an  ounce, 
or  Gallic  Acid  1 drachm.  Earn  Water, 
warm,  a pint ; mix  ; useful  in  falling  of  the 
rectum,  piles,  &c.  Diuretic,  take  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  ^ an  ounce.  Yolk  of  an  Egg, 
Infusion  of  Linseed,  a pint ; in  stone,  sup- 
pression of  urine,  tetanus,  &c. ; also  good 
for  worms.  Nutritive,  Milk,  or  Mutton 
Broth,  and  Warm  Water,  equal  q^uantities. 
A good  Emollient  Clyster  is  made  oy  adding 
an  ounce  of  Olive  Oil  to  a pint  of  Barley 
Water ; useful  in  peritoneal  inflammation. 
A Salt  Enema  is  made  by  adding  a table- 
spoonful of  Common  Salt  to  a pint  of  tepid 
Water;  useful  to  dislodge  worms;  and  a 
Tobacco  Enema,  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling 
Water  on  a drachm  of  dried  Tobacco  leaves: 


in  strangulated  hernia  this  may  be  inject 
with  advantage ; it  has  sometimes  enab) 
the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  gut,  when  eve 
other  method  has  failed : only  half  t 
quantity  should  be  thrown  up  at  once, 
its  efiects  upon  the  system  may  be  v( 
injurious.  For  modes  of  application,  insti 
ments,  &c.,  see  Enemas,  Lavements. 

Coagulation  (Latin  con  and  agere, 
bring  together).  The  act  of  coagulation 
forming  into  a solid  substance ; this  may 
either  spontaneous,  like  the  cohesion  of  i 
particles  of  blood ; or  induced,  as  the  eff-' 
produced  upon  albumen  by  heat,  alcoh 
acid,  &c.  Coagulable  Lymph  is  the  fl- 
effused  from  wounds,  which  afterwards 
lidifies  and  becomes  the  bond  of  union, 
Cicatrix,  which  see.  Coagulum  is  dist 
guished,  1st,  as  clot,  applied  to  the  bb 
onlv  ; 2nd,  albumous ; 3rd,  curd,  applied 
milk. 

Coaptation,  a setting  or  joining  of 
bone.  See  Fracture. 

CoccuLus  Indicus  (Greek  kokJeos,  a gi-a 
literally  Indian  grain) . A name  given  to 


berries  of  the  Cocculus  Tubei'osus,  the  aci 
principle  of  which  is  Ficrotoxid  (wl 
see). 

Cocus  Buttraceai.  The  Mackawti 
the  kernels  of  which  contain  a proport 
of  Palm  oil,  (which  see.) 

Coccyx  (Greek  kokkus,  a cuckoo). 
lower  end  of  the  spine,  so  called  from 
supposed  resemblance  to  a cuckoo’s  be- 
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|)ther  name  for  it  is  tho  Os  coccygis,  a 
! sole  of  which  is  called  Coccygeus.  See 
uda,  Spine. 

JoCHiNEAL  (Greek  kokkos,  a grain). 

. netimes  called  Coccinella,  an  insect  which 
ds  on  several  species  of  cactus,  and  has 
ice  been  distinguished  as  Coccus  Cacti; 
its  dead  state  it  closely  resembles  a 
. mkled  seed,  or  grain,  hence  its  Greek 
ne.  Its  use  is  cliietly  as  a colouring  in- 

■ dient ; but  by  some  it  is  supposed  to 
I .sess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  proper- 
, I,  and,  therefore,  its  employment  in 
. iping  cough ; the  dose  of  tlie  powder  is 

m 5 to  iO  grains,  it  is  usually  given 
ied  with  Salt  of  Tartar ; dose  of  the 
£ icture  is  from  30  drops  to  2 drachms. 

^ 'OCHLEABiA  OFFICINALIS,  (Scurvy  Grass). 

■ common  plant  possessing  antiscorbutic 
I diuretic  properties,  formerly  much  used, 

, . now  seluom  prescribed.  The  Spiritus 
^Mearice  is  considered  good  as  a wash  for 
mouth  and  gums  in  scurvy ; it  is  also 


en  for  the  same  complaint,  dose  J a 
cbm  to  a drachm 4 dose  of  the  Juice,  J an 
ice  to  2 ounces,  of  the  Syrup,  J an  ounce 
in  ounce.  See  Scurvy. 
locHLEA  (Greek  koklos,  a conchl.  A 
'ity  of  the  ear,  resembling  the  spiral  shell 
the  snail.  (See  Ear.)  From  the  same 
t comes  Cochlearis,  Latin  for  a snail’s 
ill ; a term  applied  to  the  spoons  used  for 
I administration  of  medicines ; they  are 
tinguished  in  prescriptions  as  Cochlear 


amplius,  mediocerc,  and  minimum,  a table, 
dessert,  and  teaspoon.  (See  jlpothecarie^ 
Measures.)  In  the  botanical  genus,  called 
Cochlearia,  is  included  Horseradish  and 
Scurvy  Grass. 

Cocoa  Nut.  This  well-known  fruit  of 
the  Cocos  Nucifera,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  of  the  palm  tribe,  cannot  be 
recommended  for  family  eating  ; it  is  very 
nice,  but  very  indigestible,  being  rendered 
so  by  its  oily  nature  and  solidity  of  struc- 
ture; it  might  probably  be  not  so  objection- 
able on  tills  score,  if  pulped,  or  made  into 
hour,  but  this,  we  apprehend,  would  detract 
from  the  flavour.  The  juice,  or  milk,  as  it 
is  called,  is,  when  fresh  and  sweet,  whole- 
some enough,  but  we  seldom  get  it  so.  It 
is  described  by  ti-avellers  as  most  delicious, 
when  di-unk  fresh  from  the  tree  in  the  hot 
countries  where  it  is  produced,  being  at 
once  sweet  and  acidulous. 

CocTiON  (Latin  coquo,  to  digest).  Tho 
process  of  reducing  the  aliments  to  chyle, 
(which  see,)  and  Eigestion. 

Codeia.  One  of  the  alkaloids  obtained 
from  Opium  (which  sec) ; when  used,  which 
is  seldom,  being  much  weaker  than  Mor- 
phine (which  see),  it  is  in  the  form  of 
Syrup,  the  dose  of  which  is  about  a drachm ; 
its  chief  employment  has  been  in  Hooping 
Cough  (which  see). 

Cod  Liver  Oil.  This  oil  is  prepared  from 
the  liver  of  the  Cod  fish,  and  some  other  al- 
lied species ; it  has  of  late  years  come  into 
very  extensive  use  as  a therapeutic  agent ; 
it  was  formerly  of  good  repute  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism,  but  being  extremely 
nauseous,  never  obtained  general  acceptance: 
this  objection  is,  in  a great  measure,  obviated 
by  the  present  improved  methods  of  prepa- 
ration, and  the  best  Cod  Liver  Oil,  being 
almost  colourless,  and  free  from  taste  or 
smell,  except  a slight  fishy  impregnation, 
may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  stomach. 
For  the  revival  of  its  use  in  this  countrj',  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett, 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  1841,  employed  it  as 
a curative  agent  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
over  which  it  appears  to  exert  a specific 
action.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
advance  in  the  estimation  of  the  profe.ssion 
and  of  the  public  ; and,  certainly,  its  effocts 
in  some  cases  have  been  truly  marvellous: 
consumptive  patients,  apparently  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  have  experienced  quite 
a renovation  under  its  influence ; the  sunken 
cheeks  have  again  become  plump  and  tinged 
with  the  hues  of  health ; the  dim  eye.s 
have  shone  with  their  former  brightness, 
and  the  dark  rim  around  them  has  dis,ap- 
peared  : the  emaciated  frame  has  gathered 
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flesh,  and  the  weak  vacillating  step  has  grown 
Ann  and  steady  as  of  old.  Such,  wo  say, 
has  been  tlie  eflect  in  some  cases ; in  very 
many,  if  not  so  marked,  it  has  proved  de- 
cidedly beneficial ; so  that  the  dicta  of  Dr. 
Williams — “ wo  must  pause  ere  we  in  future 
pass  the  terrible  sentence  of  ‘ no  hope  ’ on  the 
consumptive  paticut,”  is  in  no  want  of  con- 
fimation.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  Iodine,  Bromine,  or  Phos- 
phorus, all  of  which  are  contained  in  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  is  the  peculiar  principle  which 
renders  its  operation  so  beneficial  inarresting 
the  progress  of  tubercular  destruction  of  the 
lungs,  iu  giving  firmness  to  the  muscles, 
and  filling  up  the  decayed  tissues  with  adi- 
pose matter  ; but  probably  all  three  have  a 
share  iu  the  effect  produced.  In  all  diseases 
connected  with  a scrofulous  habit  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  Oil  has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  ; in  general  debility,  its  decidedly 
nutritive  properties  render  it  extremely 
valuable ; and  in  atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the 
flesh  in  children,  where  the  glands  of  the 
belly  are  knotted  and  liard,  and  the  veins 
enlarged,  it  often  effects  a cm'c  : in  such  a 
case  it  is  given  internally,  about  a tea 
spoonful  twice  a day,  and  also  rubbed  into 
the  sldn  of  the  stomach  three  times  a day. 

The  common  dose  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  an 
adult  is  one  tablespoonful,  two  or  three 
times  a day ; sometimes  double  this  quantity 
is  given,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  begin 
with  a small  dose,  and  gradually  increase. 
"With  regard  to  the  best  vehicle  for  its  ad- 
ministration, this  must  depend  greatly  upon 
individual  taste  ; but  Milk,  Orange  Wine, 
Ale,  or  some  bitter  infusion,  Cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  water;  and  cold  Coffee  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  best ; for  children 
it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  egg  and  sugar,  or  disguised  in  well 
sweetened  Cocoa,  in  which  state  it  is  some- 
times taken  unknowingly ; Raspberry  Vinegar 
is  not  a bad  vehicle.  About  an  hour  before 
a meal  is  the  best  time  for  taking  this  Oil ; 
it  is  then  less  likely  to  cause  nausea,  and 
more  likely  to  become  assimilated  with  the 
food.  Patients,  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  it,  experience  a sensation  of  sinking  and 
faintness  when  the  usual  dose  is  omitted, 
which  fully  bears  out  its  character  as  a nu- 
trient; with  some  it  acts  slightly  as  a laxa- 
tive, and  with  others  causes  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a feeling  of  fulness  iu'the 
chest  and  head,  and  even  spitting  of  blood  ; 
but  these  eftects  are  quite  exceptional. 

Medical  professors  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  wlrethcr  the  pale  or  dark  oils  are  the 
best;  the  former  appears  to  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  iodine,  bromine,  phos- 


phorus, and  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and  ir. 
nesia ; and  the  latter  to  be  richest  in 
component  parts  of  bile,  butyric,  and  ar 
acids : the  pale  is  less  likely  to  cause  nan 
if  it  is  really  fresh  and  pure,  so  that  i 
more  generally  preferred ; although  ■ 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Jongh,  which  is  of  a light  orange  col 
may  be  highly  recommended  as  coutaini 
large  proportion  of  the  peculiar  princi 
which  render  this  Oil  so  valuable,  and  c 
dally  of  Iodine  (which  see). 

CoiLi.y  (Greek  Jeoilia,  the  belly).  H 
we  have  cceliac,  a term  applied  to  an  ai 
which  is  the  first  branch  of  the  aorta  ir 
abdomen ; and 

CcELiAC  PAS.SION'.  A kind  of  chronic 
in  which  the  aliment  is  ejected  in  a 
digested  state ; the  symptoms  arc  pair 
the  stomach,  distension  of  the  intes- 
with  wind,  white  stools,  _ and  great ' 
haustion.  The  treatment  is  first  an  er 
and  cathartic  to  clear  the_  stomach, 
warm  tonics  and  carminatives ; or,  it 
bowels  continue  relaxed,  opiates  and  ab: 
ents.  Some  consider  this  a kind  of  Col 

CorFEE.  The  berries  of  the  Co  lea  . 
bica,  and  other  plants  of  the  natural  ■ 
Rubiacecc,  from  which,  in  a roasted  t 
the  well-known  beverage  is  prepared,  v 
goes  bj^  this  name.  It  is  a tonic  and  st 
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' laut,  and  possesses  exhilarant  and  anti-sopo- 
rific properties  which  render  it  highly 
valuahle  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium, 
alcohol,  and  other  stupifying  or  narcotic 
ipoisons;  it  has  also  been  found  useful  in 
hooping  cough  and  asthma,  and  is  a good 
‘ rehicle  for  the  administration  of  quinine 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  concealing  very 
much  the  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  of  those 
i"  medicines.  Coffee  should  not  be  taken 
“ where  there  is  an  over  abundant  secretion 
j.  of  bile,  as  it  stimulates  the  svstem  too  much, 
and  causes  headache  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms;  it  is  far  more  nutritious  than 
tea,  and  is  therefore  a better  beverage  for 
the  poorer  classes : it  exerts  considerable 
— influence  over  the  brain  and  neiwous  system, 

' ‘ and  if  taken  too  strong,  and  too  frequently, 
•-  as  it  often  is  by  literary  men,  and  others 
accustomed  to  mental  occupation,  it  is  lixely 
to  do  mischief.  Those  who  from  inclina- 
-;ion,  or  inability  to  purchase  meat,  live 
ijhiefly  on  unazotised  or  vegetable  food, 
thould  certainly  take  Coffee,  a strong  cup 
of  which  is  considered  a good  protection 
* 'rom  the  effects  of  malaria ; it  is  more  suit- 
iblefor  a morning  beverage  than  tea,  because 
t is  less  likely  to  affect  the  nervous  func- 
' dons.  Coffee  should  be  used  freshly  ground, 

■ ind  only  infused  in  boiling  water,  never 

■ joiled ; for  invalids  it  may  be  made  with 
_ lalf  milk,  and  in  this  way,  if  not  too 

leavy  for  the  stomach,  will  prove  nutritious. 

The  peculiar  aroma  of  Coffee  consists  in 
'y  m essential  oil,  of  which  it  contains  a large 
n-oportion ; but  its  active  principle  lies 
:hieflyin  an  alkaloid,  called  Caffeine  (which 
ee),  and  this  is  identical  with  Theine,  the 
dkaloid  of  Tea  (which  see) . When  admi- 
iistered  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison, 

I Joflee  should  be  fresh,  pure,  and  strong, 

, II  vithout  milk  or  sugar  ; the  hot  infusion  of 
I ounce  of  the  ground  berries  to  be  taken 
( ibout  every  twenty  minutes.  In  their  raw 
fate,  the  berries  possess  febrifuge  properties 
ind  are  prescribed  medicinall}',  most  fre- 
luently  for  Uemicrania  and  Litermitient 
Fevers  (which  see)  : the  dose  is  a scruple 
>f  the  powder  given  every  hour  during  the 
ntermission  of  the  attack’s ; it  is  also  given 
n the  form  of  a strong  decoction,  sometimes 
iombined  with  Lemon  juice.  The  negroes 
n the  West  Indies  take  an  infusion  of  the 
■aw  berries  to  promote  a flow  of  urine, 
•^or  the  sophistications  of  coffee,  see 
Adulteration. 

Cohesion  (Latin  cohereo,  to  stick  to- 
jether).  The  power  by  which  the  compo- 
lent  parts  of  a body  cohere  or  keep  toge- 
hcr ; it  is  the  opposite  of  Expamion,  (which 
ee),  and  Healing,  Wounds 


Coitus  (Latin  coire,  to  go  together).  The 
conjunction  of  two  sexes.  See  Copulation. 

CoLCHicoi.  The  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the 
Colehicum  Autumnale,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Melanthacea:,  which  grows  in  this 
country  in  most  meadows,  and  is  commonly 
called  Meadow  Saft’ron,  are  much  used  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, on  which  they  appear  to  exert  a spe- 
cific effect.  For  non-inflammatory  affections 
generally,  colchicum  has  of  late  been  much 
administered ; it  is  strongly  irritant,  diuretic, 
and  purgative,  and  should  bo  used  very 
cautiously.  It  has  been  recommended  in 


gonorrhoea,  with  Tincture  of  Opium,  low 
diet,  and  wami  baths.  On  the  continent  it 
has  been  extolled  as  a remedy  for  dropsy 
and  humeral  asthma.  Its  principal  forms 
of  administrfition  arc  Vinegar  of  Colchicum, 
dose  30  to  90  minims ; Oxymel  and  Syrup 
I to  2 drachms ; Extract,  \ a grain  to  2 grains ; 
Aceti*  Extract,  the  same;  Tincture,  J a 
drachm  to  a drachm ; Wine,  lo  minims  to  a 
drachm.  Vinegar  and  Wine  appear  to  be 
the  best  menstrua  for  extracting  the  proper- 
ties of  Colchicum,  which  is  the  active  prin- 
eiple  of  most  nostrums  sold  as  infallible 
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remedies  lor  Gout  and  Rheumatism.  One  of 
them  is  Dr.  Wilson’s  Gout  Tincture;  and 
another,  very  popular  in  France,  is  called 
liau  Medicinalc  de  limson.  The  following 
is  its  form  of  preparation : — Macerate  2 
ounces  of  fresh  Colchicuin  root,  cut  iu  slices, 
in  four  fluid  ounces  of  Spanish  White  Wine ; 
hlter,  and  take  from  20  to  30  minims  twice  a 
day.  Old  authors  recommend  the  Meadow 
Safl'ron  for  gout,  under  the  name  of  Jlermo- 
dactyllus.  The  j nice  of  the  bulb  is  very  poi- 
sonous to  dogs ; hence  its  Dutch  and  French 
names — Hundes  hoden,  and  Tue-chein. 

Cold,  as  applied  to  temperature,  may  be 
defined  as  the  absence  of  heat,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Caloric  (which  see) ; also  Temperature. 
The  use  of  cold,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
has  long  been  known  and  highly  valued. 
On  the  system  generally  it  acts  as  a bracing 
tonic,  strengthening  and  invigorating  the 
frame..  In  certain  forms  of  inflammatory 
disease,  and  where  there  is  undue  excita- 
bility of  any  organ,  the  application  of  cold 
is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
That  of  ice  is  generally  applied,  when  the 
ice  itself  can  be  procured,  but  a very  low 
temperature  may  be  produced  by  various 
evaporating  lotions  made  with  spirits,  &c., 
and  other  constituents : one  of  the  most 
useful  and  easily  procured  is  a compound  of 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  commonly  called  Sal 
Ammoniac,  and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Salt- 
petre, of  each  of  these  J an  ounce  added 
to  a quart  of  water  fresh  from  the  spring 
or  well,  should  the  weather  be  warm.  The 
best  spirit  to  use  is  Ether,  next  to  that  Pure 
Alcohol,  but  any  strong  spirit  will  produce 
the  effect ; moisten  a piece  of  lint  with  it, 
and  lay  it  over  the  part  affected.  See 
Refrigeration. 

Cold  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  a disease, 
although  it  is  the  prolific  source  of  many 
diseases,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  the  family  doctor  is  called  in  to 
treat  are  termed  colds,  under  which  generic 
term,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  included 
Catarrh,  Influenza,  broncliial  affections, 
and  the  incipient  stages  of  Bronchitis 
(all  of  which  see).  As  to  the  results 
of  a cold,  were  we  to  particularize  these, 
we  might  include  fevers,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  half  the  diseases  to  which  the 
flesh  is  heir.  In  this  climate,  more  espe- 
cially, with  its  sudden  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, and  variations  in  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  persons  arc  veiy  liable  to 
“catch  cold”  as  it  is  called,  and  generally 
speaking,  far  too  little  care  is  taken  to 
guard  against  this  liability,  and  the  effects 
of  a “ slight  cold”  when  it  is  contracted. 

The  symptoms  of  a cold  are  familiar 


to  most  persons,  for  there  are  few  who 
have  not  experienced  them  ; as  a general 
rule  the  treatment  should  be  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  out-of-door  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, unless  the  weather  be  very  fine 
and  mild;  warm  diluent  drinks  and  dia- 
phoretics at  ni"ht  to  promote  perspiration, 
with  the  use  of  the  foot  bath.  The  saying 
runs  “ feed  a cold  and  starve  a fever”  but 
this  is  not  alwavs  the  safe  course ; if  there 
is  an  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  a warm  nourishing  diet  may 
be  the  rule,  and  medicines  may  be  pretty 
nearl}'^  dispensed  with,  but  if  these  s}Tnp- 
toms  are  present,  the  system  must  be  re- 
duced by  low  diet  and  aperient  medicines ; 

2 grains  of  Calomel  with  ten  grains  of 
Dover’s  Powder  should  be  given  at  bed- 
time, and  a Senna  draught  in  the  morning, 
takine,  during  the  day,  a mixture  like  this : , 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  2 drachms;  Sweet  . 
Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms ; Wine  of  Tar- 
tarized  Antimony,  1 drachm ; Liquor  of  j 
Acetate  of  Ammonia,  6 ounces;  take  a 
tablespoonful  every  four  hours.  A high 
medical  authority  has  recently  recom-  ■ 
mended  a total  abstinence  from  liquids;  ' 
he  says : — “ To  those  who  have  the  reso-  ’ 
lution  to  bear  the  feelings  of  thirst  for  j 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  we  can  pro- 
mise a pretty  certain  and  complete  riddance  ] 
of  their  colds ; and,  what  is  perhaps  more  , 
important,  a prevention  of  those  coughs  ' ' 
which  commonly  succeed  them.  Nor  is  the  , 
suffering  from  thirst  nearly  so  great  as 
might  be  expected.”  ItisDr.  C.J.  Williams,  * 
who  writes  thus; — “We  have  never  ^vit-  “ 
nessed  any  evil  from  this  abstinence  from  ' 
liquors  for  the  time  prescribed ; but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  may  do  harm  in  persons  ® 
with  irritable  stomachs  ; or  in  those  liable  " 
to  urinary  disordei-s.  Moderation  in  liquid  5“ 
food  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  against 
the  bad  effects  of  exposure  to  cold.  When 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
system  there  must  be  increased  perspiration,  ^ 
and,  therefore,  greater  risk  from  the  effect 
of  cold.”  We  mention  this  new  light  ^ 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  treatment  for  cold,  f) 
without  fully  recommending  its  adoption,  " 
having  tested  the  opposite  method  and  found  - 
it  efficacious;  it  might  do  in  some  cases,  ijl 
but  not,  we  apprehend,  m the  great  ma-  b - 
jority.  For  directions  for  the  treatment  of  N 
cough  and  other  concomitants  of  cold,  see  || 
Cough, 

Cold  Cream.  This  agreeable  and  cool-  |t  ' 
ing  application,  so  useful  for  chapped  lips  j . 
and  hands,  and  other  excoriated  surfaces,  j 
may  be  prepared  in  several  ways ; the  fol-  t ' 
lowing  is,  perhaps,  as  easy  and  as  good  ns  ( ; 
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any  ; — Melt  four  ounces  of  White  Wax  in 
iU  pound  of  Almond,  or  pure  Olive  Oil,  and, 
when  it  begins  to  cool,  mix  gradually  with 
it  a pint  of  Rose  or  Elder  Flower  water,  if 
the  latter,  add  about  12  drops  of  Otto  of 
lEoses,  or  any  other  perfume  which  may  be 
agreeable  ; if  the  former,  the  like  quantity 
of  Essence  of  Bergamot ; the  mixture  must 
be  kept  constantly  stirred  until  cold,  or  the 
oil  and  water  will  separate ; if  properly 
managed  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth,  nearly 
white  in  colour,  and  about  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream ; it  should  be  kept  in  covered 
pots,  with  a piece  of  tinfoil  between  the 
lid  and  the  pot. 

Colic,  is  a disease,  of  which  nosologists  enu- 
merate seven  distinct  species ; these  are, 
1.  Spasmodic,  accompanied  bv  retraction  of 
the  navel,  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  (see  Cholera) ; 2.  Stercoracious, 
resulting  from  costiveness  after  long  con- 
tinued Constipation  (which  see)  ; 3.  Acci- 
dental, from  acrid  matter  in  the  intestines; 
4.  Fainter^ s,  or  Devonshire  Colic  (C.  Picto- 
rinm),  also  called  Saturnina,  because  the 
efl'ecte  of  lead,  and  Dry  Belly  Ache;  5. 
Meconial  Colic,  affecting  new-born  infants 
and  resulting  from  retention  of  the  Meco- 
nium (which  see) ; 6 Calcidous  Colic,  a fixed 
hardness  in  some  particular  part  of  the 
abdomen,  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
Calculi  (which  see)  ; 7-  Verminous  Colic, 
resulting  from  Worms  (which  see). 

The  symptoms  of  colic,  in  general,  are  a 
painful  distension  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
belly,  with  a twisting  round  of  the  navel, 
and  very  commonly  vomiting,  costiveness, 
and  spasms.  Among  the  most  frequent 
causes  may  be  named  worms,  poisonous  or 
unwholesome  substances,  long  undigested 
food,  redundancy  of  vitiated  bile,  internal 
gout  and  rheumatism,  intense  cold,  hard  or 
acid  fruits  or  vegetables. 

The  treatment  must  depend  greatly  upon 
the  cause,  thus  in  iJiYiows  CoUc,  where  there 
is  loss  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
great  thirst,  fever,  costiveness,  and  vomit- 
ing, with  spasmodic  pains,  mercurials  aud 
purgatives  must  be  administered,  with 
effervescing  draughts,  fomentations  and  fric- 
tion. If  the  symptoms  become  violent  and 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  appears 
likely,  bleciling  by  the  lancet  or  leeches 
may  be  resorted  to,  especially  if  the  patient 
bo  yomig  and  plethoric.  In  Flatulent  Colic, 
where  there  is  costiveness,  pain,  soreness, 
and  griping  of  the  bowels,  rumbling  and 
distension,  with  inclination  to  vomit,  and 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  administra- 
tion of  aromatic  cordials,  with  opiates  and 
purgatives,  wami  applications  to  the 


stomach,  and  antispasmodic  clysters  ejected 
every  three  or  four  hours;  bleeding,  as 
above,  if  inflammation  is  threatened.  In 
Hysteric  Colic  where  there  is  nausea, 
spasms,  costiveness,  aud  great  ddection  of 
spiiits,  the  proper  course  will  be  laxatives, 
if  required,  with  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
phuric Ether,  and  after  the  bowels  have 
been  evacuated.  Camomile  Tea,  or  other 
bitter  infusion,  with  a little  anodyne.  Tur- 
pentine clysters  have  been  also  found  useful. 

^ Although  Colic  is  properly  a painful  affec- 
tion of  the  colon,  without  inflammation  or 
fever,  yet  it  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  often  results  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  (which  see) ; it  may  generally 
be  distinguished  from  actual  inflammation 
by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdomen, 
the  absence,  or  trifling  degree  of  fever  and 
insensibility  to  pressure,  and  also  by  the  state 
of  the  pulse. 

For  Lead,  Painters’ , or  Devmshire  Colic,  so 
called  because  it  formerly  prevailed  in  Cyder 
counties,  where  leaden  vessels  were  niuch 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beverage, 
the  same  general  remedies  may  be  used  as 
for  other  forms  of  colic ; for  the  palsy, 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  lead, 
which  is  generally  confined  to  the  wrists, 
galvanism,  friction,  and  shampooing,  with 
Bath,  or  other  chalybeate  watei-s.  Those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead,  or  in 
occupations  in  which  one  or  other  of  its 
preparations  are  frequently  handled,  may 
generally  escape  its  baneful  effects  by  strict 
atteution  to  cleanliness ; they  should  never 
take  their  meals  Avhere  they  work,  or  with 
unwashed  hands ; let  them  eat  fat  meat, 
and  butter,  and  acidulous  drinks,  especially 
those  rendered  so  by  Sulphuric  Acid : the 
men  employed  at  the  Birmingham  white- 
lead  works  have  been  almost  free  from 
this  disease,  to  which  they  were  much  sub- 
ject before,  since  they  have  mixed  a little  of 
the  above  acid  with  their  treacle-beer.  From 
the  first  attack  of  Lead  Colic,  patients  gene- 
rally recover ; but  unless  they  change  their 
occupations,  or  observe  the  above  precau- 
tions with  scrupulous  care,  the  attacks  are 
repeated,  each  time  with  greater  violence, 
and  they  become,  eventually,  miserable 
cripples. 

Collapse  (Latin  collabor,  to  shrink 
down).  A failure,  more  or  less  sudden,  of 
the  circulation,  or  the  vital  power,  ^ of 
the  brain,  or  of  the  whole  system.  This 
occurs  in  some  diseases  which  are  imme- 
diately dangerous  to  life,  such  as  Cholera, 
Typhus  Fever  (which  see). 

CoLLiaL-xMEXTUM.  A term  applied  by 
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Harvey  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the  em- 
bryo in  generation.  From  the  same  root 
comes  also  Colliquative^  any  e.xce.ssive  evacu- 
ation, as  Diarrheea,  ax  Perspiration  (which 

6C(^. 

CoLLUM.  (Latin  for  the  nech  (which  see), 
also  Cervix. 

CoLLYiuuM  (Greek  JeohjOy  to  stop,  and 
o-ous,  a running).  A wash  for  the  Eye 
(which  see). 

CoLOCYNTir.  Litter  Apple  or  Cucumber, 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  Cucurbitaeece, 
called  by  botanists  Ciirullus  Colocynthtis, 
the  decorticated  fruit  or  pulp  of  which  is  a 
drastic  purgative  ; it  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  dropsical  and  lethargic  diseases, 
but  is  now  principally  given  in  habitual 
constipation,  in  affections  of  the  brain,  as 
a revulsive,  and  in  various  diseases  where 
an  active  purgative  is  required.  In  small 


doses  it  is  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  alter- 
ative; in  over  doses  poisonous,  producing  ex- 
cessive irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
the  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  2 to  8 grains ; 
in  this  form  it  is  seldom  given ; of  the  Pill, 
or  Extract,  from  5 to  10  or  15  grains ; it 
should  never  be  given  without  some 
aromatic,  to  correct  its  _ griping  tendency, 
and  to  efl'ect  this  object,  is  sometimes  tritu- 
rated with  gummy  farinaceous  substances. 
A watery  decoction,  or  infusion,  has  been  re- 
commended as  less  drastic  than  any  other 
form  of  administration,  and  as  especially 
good  for  worms,  but  this  is  not  _ often 
used.  Coloeqntine  is  the  active  principle  of 
this  drug.  !sce  Purgatives. 

Colostrum.  The  niillc  first  secreted 
after  delivery. 

CoLROCELE  (Greek  kolpos,  the  vagina, 


and  kele,  a tumour).  A tumour  or  hernia  in 
the  vagina  (whicli  sec). 

CoLPOPTOSis  (Greek  kolpos,  and  ptosk, 
a falling  down).  Prolapsus  of  the  Vagina 
(which  see). 

Coltsfoot  (Latin  tiissis,  a cough) . This 
is  a common  English  plant,  whose  power- 
fully expectorant  qualities,  have  rendered 
it  celebrated  as  a remedy  for  couglis ; hence 
its  Latin  name  derived  from  the  above  root. 
Tussilago  farfara  is  the  botanical  designa- 
tion of  the  common  Coltsfoot,  the  whole  of 
which  abounds  in  mucilage ; it  is  slightly 
bitter,  having  tonic  as  well  as  demulcent 
properties ; the  common  form  of  administra- 
tion is  that  of  a Decoction  made  by  boiling 
a handful  of  the  leaves  in  two  pints  of 
water  until  reduced  to  a pint ; sweetened 
with  a little  Sugar- candy,  and  acidulated 
with  a slice  or  two  of  Lemon,  tliis  is  a very 
pleasant  and  useful  drink ; a wineglassful 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 


The  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot  is  much  givcii  by 
Fi'cncll  jmysicians  for  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  herb  boiled  in  Jlilk  is  good  for  con- 
sumptive patients  with  distressing  coughs. 

CoLUMNA  (Latin  for  a column) . Applied 
to  the  eolumnve  carnccc,  or  muscular  fasculi 
of  the  heart,  and  to  some  other  parts. 

Colza  Oil.  This  is  extracted  from  the 
seed  of  the  Brassica  arvensis.,  a well- 
known  species  of  cabbage  ; this  oil  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap,  and  also  to 
burn  in  lamps. 
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Coma  (Greek  hco^  to  lie).  Drowsiness, 
a state  of  insensibility  resembling  sleep, 
from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  aroused, 
or  only  to  partial  sensibility ; this  is  gene- 
rally the  I'csult  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
it  may  be  from  the  effusion  of  watery  fluid, 
or  of  matter,  or,  perhaps,  the  bone  of  the 
skull  depressed  by  some  external  injury. 
This  is  called  a comatose  condition,  and  it 
exists  in  narcotic  poisoning,  in  apoplexy,  &c., 
and  complete  intoxication  by  alcoholic 
stimulants.  Between  Coma  and  fainting 
there  is  this  marked  dift'erence:  in  the 
former,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues 
sufliciently  perceptible;  in  the  latter,  not  so. 
Two  distinct  forms  of  Coma  are  recognized 
by  the  faculty — viz.,  C.  Somnolentiim,  in 
which  the  patient,  when  roused,  immediately 
relapses;  and  C.  Viffil,  in  which  he  is  un- 
able to  sleep,  although  so  inclined.  For 
treatment,  see  Apoplexy,  Intoxication, 
l^oisoning. 

Comminuted  (Latin  comminuo,  to  break 
in  pieces).  This  term  is  applied  to  a frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  broken  into  several 
pieces.  See  FracUtre. 

Commissure  (Latin  comniitto,  to  unite). 
A joint  or  seam;  in  anatomy  applied  to  the 
parts  which  unite  the  hemispheres  of  the 
Brain  (which  sec). 

CoMPLEXus  (Latin  complector,  to  com- 
prise). A mus(.‘le  situated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  neck.  See  Muscles. 

Compound  Medicines.  These  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes — viz..  Officinal  Frc- 
parations,  or  those  ordered  in  tl;e  several 
Pharmacopoeias ; and  Magistral,  or  Extem- 
poraneous Formula;.  See  Medicines. 

Compress  (Latin  comprimo,  to  press).  A 
piece  of  folded  linen  or  lint,  placed  by  the 
surgeon  generally  under  a bandage,  where 
he  wishes  to  make  a pressure  (which  see) . 

From  the  same  root  comes  also  compres- 
sion and  compressor  ; the  former  term  being 
generally  applied  to  a diseased  st.ate  of  the 
Brain  (which  see) ; and  the  latter  to  a muscle 
which  compresses  a part,  as  that  of  the  AW 
and  the  Urethra  (both  of  which  see). 

CoNCENTiuvTiON  (Latin  concentrd).  The 
strengthening  of  mixtures,  solutions,  &c., 
by  getting  rid  of  their  watery  parts  ; this  is 
usually  done  by  Evaporation  (which  see). 

Conception  (Latin,  concipio,  to  conceive). 
The  first  stage  of  generation  on  the  part  of 

■ the  female.  See  Generation. 

Concha  (Latin  for  a shell).  A term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  resemble  a shell,  as  C. 

■ Auris,  the  cavity  of  the  car ; and  C.  Maris, 

' the  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Concretion  (Latin  concresco,  to  grow 
together).  A term  usually  applied  to  the 


formation  of  stones  in  the  intestines.  See 
Calculus. 

Concussion  (Latin  concuiio,  to  shake 
together) . This  tenn  is  usually  applied  to 
injuries  sustained  by  the  brain  and  other 
viscera.  See  Brain,  &c. 

Conductor  (Latin  conduco,  to  lead).  A 
grooved  instrument  used  by  surgeons  to  pass 
into  a diseased  part,  by  which  to  direct  the 
operating  knife,  sometimes  called  the  Direc- 
tor (which  see). 

Condyles  (Greek  kondylos,  a knuckle). 
Rounded  eminences  in  the  joints  of  several 
bones,  astheAioweriisand femur  (wliich  see). 
From  the  same  root  comes  also  Condyloid,  a 
term  applied  to  some  of  the  openings  of  the 
occipital  bone,  through  wliich  the  veins  of 
the  neck  pass.  Condyloma,  a wart-like  ex- 
crescence which  appears  about  ih^Anus  and 
Pubendum  (which  see). 

CoNFECiTON.s  (JjoXxaconficio,  to  make  up). 
Under  this  name  are  comprehended  several 
medical  compounds,  including,  according  to 
the  London  Pharmacopccia,  the  Conserves 
and  Electuaries  (which  see) ; strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  these  are  not  true  confections, 
of  which  we  give  a list  of  the  principal  in 
use: — 1.  C.  Amygdalarum  (C.  of  Almonds); 

2.  C.  Aromaticum  (Aromatic  Confection); 

3.  C.  Aurantiorum  (C.  of  Seville  Orange) ; 

4.  C.  Cassia;  (C.  of  Purging  CassLa) ; 5.  C. 
Opii  (Confection  of  Opium) ; 6.  C.  Piperis 
Xigri  (C.  of  Black  Pepper),  commonh'  called 
Ward’s  Paste,  for  Fistula;  7.  C.  Rosce 
Canime  (C.  of  Dog  Rose) ; 8.  Rosa;  Gallic^ 
(C.  of  the  Red  Rose) ; 9.  C.  Ruta  (C.  of 
Rue) ; 10.  C.  Scammonii  (C.  of  Scam- 
mony) ; 11.  C.  Sennei  (C.  of  Senna),  Lena- 
tive  Electuary ; the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  these  are  all  spoken  of  under  the 
several  heads  of  their  principal  components. 

Confluent  (Latin  for  to  flow  to).  Ap- 
plied to  a form  of  inflammatory  disease 
which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  surface  of 
th  e skin , as  con  fluent  Hmall  Pox  (which  see) , 
also  Variola. 

Congestion  (Latin  congero,  to  amass). 
Applied  to  undue  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels : those  of  the  brain  are  most  usually 
so  affected,  owing  to  the  un\  ielding  nature 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  do  not 
admit  of  expansion  for  any  increased  quan- 
quity  of  blood  which  may  flow  in.  Most  pf 
the  other  important  viscera  are  contained  in 
cavities  with  yielding  walls;  and,  in  them,  a 
greater  fulness  of  the  veins  than  usual  is  not 
generally  attended  with  such  dangerous 
effects. 

The  cause  of  congestion  may  be  anything 
which  impedes  the  whole  circulation  so  as  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  heart ; any  pressure 
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on  the  veins  -which  obstructs  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  them ; a dilation  of  the 
coats  of  the  veins  from  debility ; cold  applied 
to  tiie  surface  of  the  body,  or  a dry  state  of 
the  skin ; a decay  of  the  cells  in  the  small 
secreting  cavities,  blocking  them  up,  and 
thus  causing  local  congestion,  which,  if  not 
relieved,  may  lead  to  that  of  tlie  whole 
system.  See  Brain,  Chilblains,  Hi/pcr- 
irophij. 

CoNGius.  A measure  capable  of  contain- 
ing a gallon,  or  eight  pints. 

Conglobate  (Latin  conglobo,  to  gather 
into  a ball).  Applied  to  a gland  of  a globular 
form,  like  those  of  the  absorbent  system. 
See  Absorbents,  Glands. 

Conglomerate  (Latin  conglomero,  to 
heap  together).  A cluster  of  glands,  as  the 
Barotid,  Pancreas  (which  see). 

CoNiUM.  Common  Hemlock  (Latin 
Conium  maculatum.  See  Cieuta,  Hemlock. 

Conjunctiva  (Latin  conjimgo,  to  unite) . 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  eyelids  which  is  continued  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  globe  of  the  Eye  (which 
see).  Conjunctiva  Granular  is  a diseased 
condition  of  this  membrane : it  usually 
follows  purulent  Opthalmia  (-which  see). 

Conserves  (Latin  conservo,  to  keep) . A 
composition  of  fruit  or  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  sugar ; the  conserves  used  medicinally 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Confections. 

Constipation  (Latin  constipo,  to  crowd 
together.)  Habitual  confinement  of  the 
bowels,  which  is  produced  from  want  of  tone 
in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
tendency  to  absorb  the  fluid  elements  of  the 
foeces,  so  that  they  are  left  in  too  solid  a 
form  for  the  muscles  to  act  upon ; the  latter 
is  more  commonly  the  case.  See  Costiveness. 

CoNSTiTUENS  (Latin  constituo,  to  dispose). 
A constituent  part  of  a medicinal  formula, 
beuig  that  which  imparts  a convenient 
or  agreeable  form ; the  vehicle.  See  Pre- 
scriptions. 

Constitution  (same  root  as  above).  This 
is — first  of  the  body,  meaning  the  condition 
of  the  body ; the  propria,  or  individual 
peculiarities,  as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
munia,  or  qualities  which  are  common  to  all : 
thus  we  say,  this  or  that  man’s  constitution, 
as  something  distinct  from  that  of  the  human 
race  generally.  (See  Diathesis).  Second, 
the  constitution  of  the  air,  meaning  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  vapoum 
arising  from  the  earth,  in  relation  to  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  man,  aceording  to 
-which  they  are  denominated  Bilious,  Dysen- 
teric, &c.  See  Atmosphere,  Epidemics,  &c. 

Consumption  (Latin  consume,  to  waste 
away).  A wasting  of  the  body,  resulting 


generally  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  Pulmonar}'  Consump- 
tion or  (which  see);  for  an  account 

of  that  form  of  the  disease  called  Nervous 
Consumption,  (see  Atrogjhy). 

Pulmonarj'  ^sease  prevails  in  England 
to  a gi’eater  extent  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
countr}'- ; as  manyas  70,000,  it  nasbeenstated 
upon  good  authority,  die  annually  of  this 
alone.  The  impression  is  generally  enter- 
tained, that  the  variableness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  prevalence  of  damp  and  fogs  is  the 
chief  cause ; thismaybe,tosomeextent,true, 
but  much  is  owing  to  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, how  acquired  we  need  not  pause  to  in- 
quire, amid  the  unfavourable  circumstances  as 
to  ventilation,  diet,  clothing.  See.,  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  live. 
The  formation  of  tubercles  on  the  lungs  may 
arise  from  various  causes ; where  there  is 
predisposition,  the  most  trifling  exposure 
to  cold  or  damp,  the  least  deviation  from  the 
rules  of  health,  -will  frequently  develope  the 
disease ; and  even  where  there  is  not,  it  re- 
quires but  little  to  set  it  up ; and  this  is  the 
case,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  through 
Europe : it  is  found  that  in  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  other  Continental 
hospitals,  consumptive  cases  form  as  large  a 
proportion  of  those  treated  as  they  do  with 
us.  Among  the  most  general  of  the  pre- 
disposing, or  exciting  causes,  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  the  hereditary  taint 
already  spoken  of,  a scrofulous  habit  of  body, 
a peculiar  formation  of  the  chest  compres- 
sing the  space  appropriated  to  the  lungs,  so 
that  they  cannot  have  free  play;  this  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  artificial  compres- 
sion, against  which  -n'e  cannot  raise  our 
voice  too  loudly,  or  too  often,  (sec  Stays, 
Tight  Lacing) . Inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
catarrh,  syphilis,  king’s  evil,  small  pox, 
measles,  or  any  disease  which  has  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
or  weaken  the  system,  may  bed assed  among 
the  causes  of  Consumption ; as  may  certain 
employments  which  necessitate  the  breath- 
ing of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  impurities, 
causing  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  passages, 
which  is  likely  to  extend  to  the  lungs  them- 
selves, and  initiate  tubercular  _ disease. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  magnetic  guards 
for  the  mouth,  which  attract  the  minuto 
particles  of  steel  dust,  .and  prevent  their 
entering,  needle  grinders  seldom  attained 
to  the  age  of  forty  years;  and  it  is  now  found 
that  hair  dressers,  bakers,  millers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  laboratory  men,  coal-heavers, 
chimney  sweeps,  dressers  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  workmen  in  leather  warehouses,  are  all 
especially  liable  to  pulmonic  disease,  A 
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slight  cough  resulting  from  a cold  caught 
hy  sitting  in  a draught,  or  getting  wet,  or 
wearing  damp  linen,  will  if  neglected  often 
become  worse,  and  eventually  lead  to  Con- 
sumption. So  too  will  scrofula,  with  wlxich 
a large  proportion  of  the  ill-fed,  ill- clad, 
and  worse  - housed  lower  classes  are 
affected.  It  has  been  noted,  that  soon  after 
scrofulous  eruptions  have  disappeai'ed  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  symptoms  of  Phthisis 
have  shown  themselves,  a clear  indication 
that  the  disease  had  retreated  to  the  lungs, 
which  would  appear’  to  be  its  internal 
stronghold. 

The  symploim  of  Consumption,  although 
they  vary  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  yet  have  a general  similarity  in  their 
cliaracter.  There  is  at  first  laugour  and  a 
sense  of  debility.  On  the  slightest  exertion 
the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  and  the 
breathing  difficult ; there  is  often  a short, 
dry  cough,  which  increases  in  strength  and 
frequency.  At  first  there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
pectoration, but  gradually  this  comes  on, 
and  eventually  becomes  copious,  the  thick 
mucus  being  after  a while  streaked  or  tinged 
■with  blood.  There  is  gradual  emaciation  of 
the  body  and  loss  of  strength ; then  come 
night-sweats,  disturbed  rest,  and  a hectic 
flush,  or  spot  omthe  cheek — constant  thirst, 
and  a cough  which  seems  to  gather  strength, 
in  proportion  as  the  frame,  which  it  racks 
anu  tears,  becomes  more  and  more  attenuated. 
There  is  at  first  a sense  of  tightness  on  the 
chest;  then,  as  the  respiration  becomes  more 
laboured,  succeed  sharp,  cutting  pains,  parti- 
cularly under  the  stcnium,  or  breast-bone, 
and  at  the  time  of  coughing ; very  commonly 
the  mind  partakes  of  the  weakness  of  the 
body,  and  sinks  into  a desponding  state,  or 
lias  sudden  alternations  of  hope  and  fiair, 
clinging,  however,  frequently  to  the  latter 
until  life  is  extinct.  The  tcnnuiatiou  of  the 
sad  scene  Ls  common  h’  brought  about  by 
the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs  in  a fit  of  coughing ; 
hoernorrhage  ensues,  and  the  patient  sinks 
exhausted,  to  add  another  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  victims  to  consumption. 

Is  the  disease  curable  ? We  must  answer, 
sorrowfullv — Xo ! If  taken  in  the  earlier 
Stages,  its'  progress  may  probably  be  ar- 
rested ; and,  with  great  care,  where  there  is 
known  to  be  hereditarj-  predisposition,  it 
may  possibly  never  be  developed  at  all;  but 
when  the  tubercles  are  formed,  and  supimra- 
tion  has  commenced,  the  cough  become  dis- 
tressing, and  the  expectoration  consider- 
able— although  by  the  application  of  certaui 
remedies,  a removal  to  a mild  climate,  and 
a careful  guarding  against  all  adverse  in- 


fluences, the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
for  a time  arrested,  and  so  the  life  pro- 
longed— yet  we  hold  a perfect  cure  to  be  im- 
possible ; the  disease  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
ing, and  may  at  any  moment  awake,  tmd 
advance  with  rapid  steps  to  the  completion 
of  its  fearful  work. 

CoNTAiiEsCEKTiA  (Latin  contabesco,  to 
waste  away),  a gradual  loss  of  flesh.  See 
Atrophy^  Consumption. 

Contagion  (Latin  continyo,  to  touch  one 
another).  Properly  speaking,  those  are 
contagious  diseases  which  aro  propagated  by 
actual  contact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iteh 
(which  see) ; or  by  inoculation,  as  the  Cow- 
pox  (which  see)  ; but  the  term  is  now  gene- 
rail}’  used  in  its  more  extended  meaning,  of 
infection  (which  see) . Most  of  the  diseases 
which  are  contagious  arc  infectious  also; 
tliat  is,  they  are  propagated  through  the 
atmosphere,  whose  impurities  would  seem 
to  be  the  soil,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  which 
the  seeds  of  disease  are  carried  hither  and 
thither,  and  deposited  wherever  a suitable 
receptacle  can  be  found ; that  is,  wherever 
there  is  a human  system  in  such  a condition 
as  to  predispose  it  to  receive  the  calamitous 
visitation.  That  peculiar  atmospheric  con- 
ditions favour  the  prop.agation  of  con- 
tagious disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
not  always  are  they  appreeiable  ; certain 
electrical  disturbances,  a superabundance 
of  heat  and  moisture,  bad  smells  arising 
from  cesspools,  open  ditches ; and  accumu- 
lations of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  arc  all  favourable  to  contagion, 
which  mav  be  hidden  in  articles  of  dress  and 
furniture  In  a latent  state,  and  after  a time 
work  with  deadly  effect  upon  those  with 
whom  these  articles  come  in  contact, 

F OMiTES  is  the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  materials  impregnated  with  contagious 
diseases ; wool  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  texture 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  im- 
pregnations, and  they  have  been  known  to 
propagate  the  disease  after  a long  period, 
hence  the  danger  of  bu}-ing  second-hand 
clothes,  bedding,  carpets',  sofa.s,  or  other 
articles  of  that  desenption;  hard  and  po- 
lished substances  are  not  likely  to  serve  as 
fomites.  It  will  be  evident  from  this,  that 
from  the  chambers  of  persons  suffering  from 
Small  Pox,  Malignant  Fevers,  &c.,  all  su- 
perfluous drapery  or  clothing  should  be  re- 
moved, and  OTi  the  recovery  or  death  of  the 
patient,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  room 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  every 
article,  if  not  destroyed,  be  subjected  to  a 
course  of  purification,  first  by  washuig,  next 
by  fumigation  with  Chlorine  (which  sec) 
and  lastly  by  a lengthened  exposure  to  light 
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and  air.  A temperature  of  212°  Fahren- 
heit, to  which  te.xtile  fabrics  may  be  sub- 
jected without  injury,  is  said,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Manches- 
ter, to  destroy  the  power  of  propagating 
contagious  disease  in  fomites ; a baking  pro- 
cess may  be  recommended  for  such  articles. 
Glazed  calico  dresses  may  also  be  recom- 
mended for  the  attendants  on  sick  persons ; 
and  in  chambers  after  the  death  or  removal 
of  a patient,  the  walls  should  be  scraped 
and  freshly  lime-washed,  if  not  papered,  and 
if  they  are,  the  old  paper  should  be  taken 
down,  and  fresh  put  up ; Chlorine  also  should 
be  ditfused  through  the  apartment  for  seve- 
ral days  or  nights  in  succession.  Where 
Chlorine  cannot  be  procured,  the  steam  of 
Yinegar  thrown  upon  i-ed  hot  iron,  or  live 
coals,  the  fumes  of  Muriatic  Acid,  and  the 
absorbent  properties  of  Quick  Lime  may  be 
employed,  but  they  are  not  to  be  greatly  de- 
pended on.  See  disinfectants,  &c. 

CoNTRACTiBiLiTY  (Latin  coutruo,  to  draw 
together).  1st.  meaning — The  property  by 
Avhich  the  fibrous  tissues,  after  having  been 
temporally  e.xtendcd,  return  to  their  former 
position.  2nd.  The  property  by  which  they 
contract  on  the  application  of  a stimulus  ; 
this  last  should  perhaps  be  called  Irrita- 
hility,  (which  see.)  Fromthesamerootcomes 
Contraction,  a rigid  state  of  the  joints. 

CoNTRAYERVA.  The  root  of  the  Dor- 
stema  Contrayerva  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
diaphoretic,  and  was  formerly  much  ad- 
ministered in  low  and  malignant  fevers, 
in  exanthematis  and  debility  of  stomach, 
and  even  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  poisons ; 


the  a(jueous  Decoction  is  mucilaginous,  and, 
containing  no  astringent  matter,  is  not  af- 
fected by  salts  of  iron,  for  which  it  forms  a 
good  vehicle ; the  dose  of  the  Powdered 
lioot  is  from  5 to  30  grains  ; there  is  also  a 
Compound  Powder,  which  is  made  up  into 
round  lumps,  and  sold  as  Contrayerva 
Balls,  much  given  to  children  in  the  fever 
and  dysentery,  which  often  accompany  den- 
tition. 

CoNTR.A-FissuRE  (Latin  contra,  against, 
and  findo,  to  cleave).  A fracture  of  the 
skull,  produced  by  a blow,  opposite  to  the 
part  on  which  the  fracture  takes  place. 

Contra-indication  (Latin  contra,  and 
indico,  to  draw) . Circumstances  which  for- 
bid the  administration  of  remedies. 

Contusions  (Latin  eontundo,  to  bimise.) 
See  Blow  and  Bruise. 

Convalescence  (Latin  convalcseo,  to 
grow  strong.)  The  state  of  recovery  from 
Sickness,  which  see. 

CoNVOLUT.A  (Latin  convolvo,  to  roll  to- 
gether). A term  employed  for  the  upper 
and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  the  Nose, 
(which  see)  ; hence,  too,  we  have  Convolu- 
tions, applied  to  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  the  foldings  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Convolvulus  (same  root  as  above) . One 
of  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Convolvidaceoe,  in  which  we  find  two  well- 
known  emetic  purges,  viz..  Jalap -anUi  Scam- 
mony  (which  see). 

Convulsions  (Latin  conrello,  to  pull 
together).  Involuntary  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  body; 
generally  with  corresponding  relaxations, 
but  sometimes  with  rigidity  and  tension: 
in  the  former  case,  they  are  called  clonic 
spasms,  as  Hysteria;  in  the  latter,  tonic 
spasms,  as  Lock  Jaw;  when  the  convulsions 
are  slight  and  rapid,  they  are  called  Tre- 
mours  (which  see).  They  are  universal, 
affecting  all  the  limbs  more  or  less,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  those  of  respiration, 
as  in  epilepsy,  and  the  convulsions  of 
children ; and  partial,  when  they  only  affect 
some  of  the  muscles  irregularly  as  in  Chorea 
or  St.  Vitus’  Dance  (which  see). 

The  chief  symptoms  of  convulsions  arc 
violent  spasmodic  affections,  with  or  with- 
out intermission  ; previous  to  their  coming 
on  there  is  generally  giddiness,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  dimness  of  vision,  trem- 
blings, and  a creepijig  chill  up  the  spine. 
When  the  fit  is  on,  the  teeth  chatter,  the 
tongue  is  protruded  and  often  bitten,  there 
is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  eyes  roll 
wildly,  there  is  a struggle  for  breath,  and  a 
clutching  of  the  hands,  which  are  often 
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clenched  so  that  the  nails  enter  into  the 
tiesh ; sometimes  the  lips  and  cheeks  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  face  and  arms  be- 
come purple,  and  the  veins  stand  out  as 
though  they  would  burst ; and  so  great  is 
the  muscular  force  exerted  that  several  at- 
tendants are  required  to  keep  the  patient 
from  bodily  injury.  A violent  paroxysm 
may  last  but  a few  minutes  only,  or  for 
several  hours,  and  may  have  longer  or 
shorter  intennissions.  It  is  followed  by 
extreme  languor,  frequently  by  head-ache 
and  giddiness,  but  these  often  pass  off  very 
quickly  and  leave  no  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional derangement  whatever. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  in  children  are 
generally  the  lodgement  of  acrid  matter  in 
the  intestines,  flatulency,  the  irritation  of 
teething,  worms,  water  on  the  brain,  the 
striking  in  of  a rash,  or  the  accession  of 
some  disease,  such  as  small  pox,  scarletina, 
&c.  A very  trifling  functional  derange- 
ment will  often  be  suflicient  to  produce 
them,  and  the  younger  and  the  more  irrita- 
ble the  child  is,  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to 
their  attacks. 

The  proper  treatment  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  cause ; if  it  be  w'orms,  give  Vermifuges 
(which  see)  and  Anthelmintics;  if  teeth- 
ing, scarification  of  the  gums ; if  improper 
food  and  indigestion,  a gentle  emetic  and 
afterwards  an  aperient ; if  acrid  matter  in 
the  bowels,  a laxative  clyster  and  aperient ; 
if  flatulency,  carminatives ; if  repelled 
eruptions,  the  warm  bath ; if  effusion  on  the 
brain,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  small 
doses  of  Calomel,  frequentlj'  repeated,  with 
purgatives,  if  the  bowels  are  sluggish ; hot 
applications  to  the  extrenhtics,  also,  are 
advisable  in  this  case,  and  sometimes  leeches 
to  the  head;  but  it  is  hazardous  to  apply 
them,  except  under  professional  direction. 
In  all  cases  of  infantile  convulsions,  and  in 
some  of  adults,  the  warm  bath  is  advisable ; 
the  temperature  should  be  about  98°,  and  in 
most  cases  opening  medicines,  with  at  least 
one  dose  of  Calomel  put  on  the  tongue. 

In  adults,  convulsions  may  be  apoplectic, 
epileptic,  hysterical,  or  puerperal,  as  the 
case  mav  be,  and  the  treatment  is  described 
under  those  particular  heads.  Some  nar- 
cotic poisons  produce  them,  such  as  Opium, 
I’russic  Acid,  some  kinds  of  Fungi,  Ardent 
Spirits  and  indigestible  substances.  In  all 
these  cases,  emetics  would  be  the  first  reme- 
dies, and  the  stomach-pump ; then  volatiles 
and  stimulants,  as  Ammonia,  Valerian,  and 
a stream  of  cold  water  poured  upon  the  head 
from  a considerable  height.  Convulsions 
may  be  caused  by  excessive  mental  emotion 
and  sometimes  by  long  continued  diseases. 
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such  as  Dropsy,  Jaundice,  and  Fever 
(which  see) . 

CopAiB.A  or  CoPAivA,  Sometimes  called 
Copivi.  A balsam,  or  a resinous  juice, 
procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
Copaifera  Multynga,  and  other  species  of 
the  order  Lcguminosece.  It  is  strongly 


diuretic,  and  stimulates  the  mucous  mem- 
branes generally;  in  larp  doses  laxative, 
and  is  commonly  given  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  especially  gonorrhoea ; it  is 
also  useful  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
chest,  and  hoemoiTlioids,  or  Files  (which 
see).  It  may  be  applied  externally  with 
advantage  to  chilblains  and  indolent  ulcers. 
The  dose  is  from  10  to  60  minims,  in  plain 
or  aromatic  water.  Bitter  Infusion,  or 
Tincture,  or  any  convenient  vehicle ; to 
some  the  taste  is  extremely  nauseous,  and 
may  best  be  got  rid  of  by  chewing  some 
Orange  Peel  after  it.  .;m  Emulsion  of 
Copaiba  is  sometimes  made  by  mixing  the 
Balsam  with  mucilage,  yolk  of  egg,  or 
Liquor  of  Potash  ; it  should  be  strongly 
flavoured  with  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  There  is 
also  an  Oil  of  Copaiba,  dose  15  to  20  minims; 
Syrup,  2 to  8 drachms,  and  llesin,  10  to  30 
grains.  Copaiba  Capsules  are  fonned  by 
enclosing  the  Balsam  in  little  vesicles  of 
Gum  Acacia;  in  this  manner  it  may  be 
taken  without  the  objectionable  flavour 
being  noticed  ; the  capsules  may  be  bought 
of  any  druggist,  with  directions  for  use. 

CoPALCui.  A plant  called  by  botanists 
Croton  Suberosum,  whose  bark  is  sometimes 
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used  as  a bitter  tonic  and  antispasniodic. 
Like  Cascarilla,  it  may  be  administered  in 
atony  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  other 
cases  which  require  aromatic  tonics.  The 
dose  of  the  Infusion  is  from  1 to  2 table- 
spoonsful  thrice  a day ; Tincture,  1 or  2 
teaspoonsful ; Extract,  1 or  2 grains. 

CoppEii  (Latin  cupruni).  A native  metal, 
thesalts  of  which,  altlxough  poisonous,  are  em- 
ployed medicinally,  being  astringent,  tonic, 
and  emetic  in  their  operations ; externally 
they  are  caustic  and  detergent.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  of  those  so  used; 
Cupri  acetas,  and  diacetas,  Verdigris, 
crystallized  and  uncrystallized,  sometimes 
known  as  JErugo ; they  are  scarcely  ever 
used  for  other  than  external  purposes,  the 
uncrystallized  kind  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  an  ointment,  Unguentum  JEni- 
ginis,  which  is  applied  to  foul  ulcers  to 
cleanse  and  stimulate  them,  and  also  of  a 
plaster,  Emplastrum  JEmginis,  often  em- 
j loyed  as  a corn  plaster. 

Ammoniated  Copper  {Cupri  Ammonim 
■Sulphas)  is  a tonic  and  antispasniodic;  some- 
times given  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  &c. ; the 
dose  is  from  J to  § a grain  gradually  in- 
cveased  to  3 grains ; there  is  a Pill  of  the 
Edinborough  Pharmacopoeia  {Filiilce  Cupri 
Ammoniata),  in  which  fonn  it  is  commonly 
administered,  it  is  also  used  extensively  in 
lotions  and  collyiia. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  ('Cujyri  Sulphas). 
Generally  known  as  Blue  Stone,  is  a power- 
ful tonic  and  astringent,  given  medicinally 
in  doses  of  ^ to  a grain  or  more ; as  an 
emetic  5 grains  act  very  promptljq  and  it  is 
therefore  good  in  poisoning  by  narcotics; 
externally  used  in  astringent  and  detei'gent 
lotions,  and  applied  diy  as  a caustic  to  de- 
stroy fungoid  growths. 

Carbonate  of  Copper  (Cupri  Carbonas). 
Prepared  by  the  addition  of  Carbonic  Acid  to 
a solution  of  the  Sulphate,  useful  as  an 
application  to  running  sores  and  eruptions 
in  the  scalp,  &c. 

Nitrate  of  Copper  {Cupri Kitras) . Used 
only  as  a caustic. 

CoprEUAS.  Green  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate 
of  Iron  (which  see) . 

CoiiACO  (Greek  korax,  a crow).  Surgi- 
cal terms  compounded  of  this  word  are 
applied  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
the  coracoid  process,  which  forms  the  tipper 
and  anterior  point  of  the  scapula,  and  is 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a crow’s 
beak. 

Cordis  (Latin  cor,  the  heart  (which 
see).  From  the  same  root  come  also  Cor- 
dials or  Cardiacs,  warm  medicines  (see 
CarmimUves)  ; and  Core,  the  inner  part  of 


any. thing,  applied  to  the  hard  centre  of 
Corns  (which  see) ; and  to  the  slough  which 
forms  at  the  bottom  of  Foils  (which  see) . 

Coriander  Seeds.  Produced  by  the 
Coriandrum  Sativum,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  TJmhclliJcrcc,  is  cordial  and  aromatic  in 
a moderate  degree,  and  is  chiefly  used  to 
correct  the  griping  cndency  of  active  pur- 


CoRNEA  (Latin  cornua,  a horn).  The 
anterior  transparent  portion  of  tlic  globe  of 
the  Eye  (which  see).  Hence  we  have 
Cornea  Opaca,  a term  formerly  applied  to 
the  Sclerotica  (which  see),  and  Eye. 

Cornu  Cervina  (Latin  for  Horn  of 
Deer).  (See  ILartshorn).  From  the  root 
cornu,  a horn,  we  have  several  surgical 
terms,  applied  to  parts  supposed  to  resemble 
a horn,  as  C.  ainmonis,  a part  of  the  brain 
also  called  les  hippocampi ; and  C.  nteri, 
the  appearance  of  the  an^es  of  the  uterus 
in  certain  animals ; also  from  their  liornv' 
hardness.  Corns  (wliich  see  below) ; anil 
Cornea,  the  interior  transparent  portion  of 
the  globe  of  the  Eye  (which  see). 

CoRN.s  (Latin  cornu,  a honi).  There  arc 
few  persons  who  have  not  suffered  from 
these  troublesome  excrescences,  which  arise 
from  a tliickencd  state  of  the  outer,  or  scarf 
skin,  caused  generalli-  by  the  pressure  or 
friction  of  tight,  or  ill-nlting  shoes;  the 
sensible,  that  is  the  true  skin,  feeling  the 
pressure,  endeavours  to  protect  itself  by 
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throwing  up  a sort  of  defence,  which  assumes 
a conical  form,  having  the  apex  within 
pressing  upon  the  tender  skin,  and  often 
causing  intolerable  pain,  and  sometimes  in- 
flammation to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  an 
abscess  at  the  point. 

In  the  treatment  of  Corns, the  first  object 
should  be  to  remove  the  exciting  cause; 
comfortable,  well-fitting  boots  or  shoes, 
should  be  subs'ituted  for  those  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  and  the  Corn,  after  the  feet 
have  been  soaked  in  warm  water  to  soften 
it,  should  be  pared  carefully  away,  particu- 
lar care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  more 
sensitive  part.  'When  the  outer  surface  is 
removed,  there  will  be  perceived  in  the 
centre  a small  white  spot,  which  should  be 
carefully  dug  out  with  a pointed  knife  or 
pair  of  scissors.  When  this  too  is  removed, 
cover  the  seat  of  the  Corn  with  a small  cir- 
cular piece  of  thick  soft  leather  spread  with 
Soap  or  Diachylon  plaister,  and  leaving  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  corresponding 
with  that  from  whence  the  root  of  trie  corn 
has  been  taken.  Should  any  of  this  latter 
remain  so  as  to  cause  irritation,  apply  to  it, 
every  second  or  third  day,  a jiiece  of  Lunar 
Caustic,  scraped  to  a point,  and  slightly 
moistened.  Some  persons  apply  strong 
Acetic,  or  other  acid;  but  this  is  not  so  effec- 
tual, and  more  likely  to  cause  inflammation, 
which  will  be  best  allayed  by  a warm 
priultice  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with 
(Joulard  Water,  the  foot  being  held  up  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  sy.stem  kept  in  a 
cool  state  with  saline  .aperients,  <fec. 

Soft  Corns,  which  form  chiefly  between 
the  toes,  are  often  very  painful  and  trouble- 
some ; let  them  be  cut  away  as  close  as 
possible  with  a pair  of  scissors  and  then 
dressed  ivith  rags  wet  with  Goulard  Water, 
or  a solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead ; Ivy  leaves 
form,  for  such,  a cool  pleasant  protection 
from  friction,  they  should  be  put  on  fresh 
every  day. 

Beneath  the  comer  of  the  nail  of  the  great 
toe  a peculiar  kind  of  Corn  sometimes 
occurs ; it  should  be  cut,  or  scraped  out  with 
the  finger  nail,  and  Caustic  applied  as  above 
directed.  Mere  callosities  of  the  skin  on 
the  hands  and  fingers  are  not  Corns,  although 
often  called  so ; they  have  no  roots  and  are 
not  painful,  therefore  it  is  best  not  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  for  if  removed  others  would 
come  in  their  places,  while  the  friction  is 
kept  up,  in  which  they  originate.  See 
Bunions,  Chiropody,  Warts. 

CoRNi’s  (Latin  for  Dogwood,  which  see). 

Corona  (Latin  for  a crown).  From  this 
root  come  the  medical  terms  Corona  ciliaris, 
the  ciliar  ligament;  C.  glandis,  the  per- 


manent margin  of  the  glans  penis ; C.  ve- 
neris, venerial  blotches  on  trie  forehead. 
From  hence,  too,  we  have  Coronal  the  name 
of  a suture  on  the  head,  and  Coronary 
applied  to  the  vessels,  nerves,  &e.  which 
encircle  the  heart  like  a crown. 

CoRONE  (Greek  for  a crow).  A term 
applied  to  the  acute  process  or  the  lower 
jaw  bone,  on  .account  of  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a crow’s  bill ; and  Coronotd,  a pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  of  a somewhat  similar  shape. 

CoRi’us  (Latin  for  a bod}' ; plural,  cor- 
pora). Hence  we  have  Corpus  callosum, 
the  firm  substance  which  lies  between  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  called  Com- 
missura  magna ; C.  cavernosum,  and  C. 
spongtasum,  those  which  foian  the  Penis 
(which  see) ; C.  cavernosum  Vaginae, 
the  erectile  spongey  tissue  of  the  Vagina 
(which  see),  this  is  sometimes  tciancd 
Retiformis  (net  like) ; C.  Jimhriatum,  a 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
Fornix  (which  sec) ; C.  highmorianum,  a 
prominence  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
testes;  C.  luteum,  a cicatrix  left  in  the 
ovarium  after  the  bursting  of  a vesicle; 
C.  mucosum  (mucous  body),  a soft  sub- 
stance, or  pigment,  situated  between  the 
cuticle  and  the  cutis,  giving  its  peculiar 
colour  to  the  Skin  (which  see) ; C.  pain- 
piniforme,  a tendril-like  plexus  of  the 
spermatic  vein.  In  the  plur.al  we  have 
Corpora  albieantia,  two  white  bodies  in  the 
cerebellum ; C.  fimbriata,  the  ple.ating  of 
the  margin  of  the  processes  of  X\\c  fornix, 
sometimes  called  Toenia  hyppocampi ; C. 
geniculata,  two  knotty  prominenees  at  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cerebrum  ; C.  oliva- 
ria  and  C.  pyramidalia,  two  olive-shaped 
and  pyramidical  eminences  of  the  Medulla 
oblongata;  C.  quadrigemina,  four  emi- 
nences, or  tubercles,  of  the  brain,  which 
support  the  pineal  gland;  C.  restiformia, 
two  cord-like  processes  extending  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  cerebellum ; C. 
striata,  two  streaky  eminences  on  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  Brain  (which  sec). 

CoRrnsci'LUM  (diminutive  of  corpus, 
Latin  for  body).  A little  body;  hence  Cor- 
puscula  auraniii,  three  small  hard  tuber- 
cles situated  on  the  point  of  the  valves  of 
the  aorta ; they  are  also  called  Corpora 
sesamoidca,  because  they  are  about  the  size 
of  the  sesamum  seeds. 

CoRRiGENS.  A constituent  part  of  a 
medical  formula,  signifying  that  which  cor- 
rects its  operation.  See  Prescription. 

Corroborants  (Latin  eorroboro,  to 
strengthen).  Medicines,  or -whatever  give* 
strength  to  the  body,  as  Bark,  AVinc,  Beef- 
tea,  &c.  See  Nutrients,  Tonics. 
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CoHitosivK  (Latin  corrodo,  to  cut  away). 
Sec  Caustics,  Escharotics. 

CoiuiosiVESunLiMATKis  thecommon  name 
of  the  oxymuriate,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,  one  of  the  most 
corrosive  of  metallic  poisons.  See  Mercury. 

CoiiuuoATOii  SurniiciLii  (Latin  corruyo, 
to  wrinkle).  A muscle  which  draws  the 
skin  of  the  brow  into  wrinkles. 

Cortex  (Latin  for  Bark,  which  see). 
Not  only  is  this  term  apjjlied  to  the  Cinchona 
bark,  but  also  to  the  outer  (!overings  of  all 
trees  and  plants  of  woody  fibre,  many  of 
which  possess  medicinal  properties  ; thus  we 
have  Cortex  Alstinice,  the  bark  of  the 
Alstinia  Scholar  is,  of  the  natural  order 
Apocyncce,  au  aromatie  astringent  bitter, 
which  has  been  found  useful  in  bowel  com- 
plaints; and  Cortex  Brasiliensis,  also  astrin- 
gent, and  sometimes  used  in  hocmorrhages 
and  other  internal  diseases : neither  of  these 
are  common  remedies. 

From  the  above  root  we  have  also  Corti- 
cine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  bai-k  of  the 
Bopulus tremuhis  and  some  other  trees;  and 
Cortical  substance  the  exterior  covering  of 
the  brain  and  kidneys. 

CoRYDALiN.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
root  of  the  Corydalis  tuberosa  and  some 
other  plants. 

Coryza  (Greek  kara  or  karys,  the  head, 
and  to  boil).  Applied  to  a cold  in  the 
head,  which  affects  the  eyes,  nostrils,  &c. 
See  Catarrh. 

Cosmetic  (Greek  kosmos,  ornament). 
An  external  application  to  the  skin,  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  spots  and 
freckles  and  improving  the  complexion.  It 
ma}'  be  innoxious  such  as  Elder-flower, 
Hose  or  Ilungaiy- Water ; but  most  of  the 
cosmetics  employed  are  of  a deleterious 
nature,  and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately, 
])rove  injurious  to  the  tissues  of  the  skin, 
and  by  their  absorption  affect  the  general 
health.  The  basis  of  most  of  them  is  some 
preparation  of  Arsenic,  Bismuth,  Lead,  or 
Mercury,  and  all  of  these  act  as  poisons 
when  introduced  into  the  system  in  undue 
quantities.  The  Pearl  Powder,  so  commonly 
used  for  filling  up  wrinkles  and  whitening 
the  skin,  is  usuallv  composed  of  Magisteiy 
of  Bismuth,  and  ^French  Chalk,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  If  white  paint  of  any 
kind  is  used,  let  it  be  the  latter  alone, 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder ; with  this 
a very  small  quantity  of  Carmine  should  be 
mixed,  or  the  uunatural  white  alone,  how- 
ever pearly  it  may  seem  desirable  to  make 
the  skin  appear,  has  a ghastly  effect,  and 
where  the  deeper  tints  are  laid  on  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  face  will  assume  a 


streaky  appearance  at  the  slightest  perspi- 
ration or  exposure  to  a damp  atmosphere ; 
indeed,  ladies  who  paint  should  avoid  all 
active  (,'xertion,  they  may  look  pretty  by 
gaslight,  but  they  must  not  let  the  sun 
shine  on  their  artificial  faces ; neither  must 
they  enter  at  all  keenly  into  the  pleasures 
of  the  festive  scene  wliich  they  have  made 
themselves  up  to  adorn.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  who  habitually  use  the 
paints  generally  sold  for  the  face,  render 
the  skin  of  the  parts  to  which  the  applica- 
tion is  made,  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  delicate  tissues  were  intended.  If  thej’ 
employ  any  metallic  preparations,  the 
danger  of  absorption  will  be  considerably 
lessened  if  the  pores  are  first  well  saturated 
with  some  unctuous  substance;  this,  too,  will 
render  the  skin  less  likely  to  shrivel  up  and 
peel  off’,  or  become  covered  with  blotches; 
nothing  is  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  Cold 
Cream  (which  see) . 

If  Pearl  Powder  is  used  as  a cosmetic,  no 
onions  must  be  taken  by  the  lady  who 
employs  it,  nor  any  preparation  thereof 
brought  near  her,  or  her  face  may,  perhaps, 
change  to  a dark  lead  colour ; some  other 
substances  have  also  this  efiPect. 

Of  fluid  cosmetics,  Howland’s  Kalydor 
and  Gowland’s  Lotion  are  the  most  popu- 
lar; the  composition  of  both  appears  to 
be  pretty  muen  the  same,  viz.  1 ounce  of 
Blanched  Bitter  Almonds,  rubbed  down 
with  16  ounces  of  Rose  Water;  strain,  and 
add  8 grains  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

A very  pleasant  and  innocent  application 
for  a rough  and  freckly  skin  is  MUn  of 
Roses  made  as  follows; — Bitter  Almonds 
6 drachms.  Sweet  Almonds  12  drachms, 
blanch  and  beat  up  in  a mortar  with 

1 drachm  of  Castile  Soap ; then  add  gra- 
dually 15  grains  of  Spennaceti,  30  grains  of 
White  Wax,  and  1 drachm  of  Almond  Oil, 
previously  melted  together.  When  these 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  add 
6 drops  of  Otto  of  Roses,  melted  in  6 ounces 
of  Hose  Water,  and  afterwards  14  ounces  of 
Distilled  Water.  A less  expensive  and 
more  easily  prepared  kind  may  be  made 
thus  : put  into  a 6 ounce  bottle,  1 ounce  of 
Oil  of  Almonds  with  10  grains  of  Prepared 
Kali  (Subcarbonate  of  Potash),  shake  well, 
and  add  1 drachm  of  Essence  of  Bergamot, 

2 drachms  of  Orange  or  Elder-flower  Water, 
mix,  and  fill  up  with  Rose  Water.  For  a 
simple  cooling  application,  simply  Rose  or 
Elder-flower  Water,  with  a few  grains  of 
Sugar  of  Lead,  may  be  used;  this  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  all  irritable  and  in- 
flamed states  of  the  skin  from  heat,  insect 
bites,  and  stings,  or  other  causes. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  the  best  cos- 
metic is  a good  temper ; tliis,  with  cleanli- 
ness and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  health,  will  make  a face  more  plea- 
sant to  look  upon  than  all  the  artitieial  aids 
of  paint,  pomatum,  kalydors,  and  lotions  ; 
better  to  see  a few  freckles  and  personal 
blemishes,  than  to  mark  the  result  of  efforts 
to  hide  natural  defects,  which,  after  all,  can 
he  but  partially  successful,  and  which,  how- 
ever well  intentioued,  impress  one  with 
a j)ainful  sense  of  an  attempted  imposition. 
The  fairer  half  of  creation  owe  it  both  to 
themselves,  and  those  whom  they  desire  to 
please,  to  dress  and  to  look  as  well  as  they 
can ; but  let  them  not,  in  advancing  age, 
imitate  the  roseate  bloom  and  spotless  beauty 
of  early  womanhood,  nor  present  a false 
face  to  the  world ; the  admiration,  and  love, 
and  esteem,  which  is  worth  having,  is  not 
worn  by  a blooming  cheek  and  a pearly 
skin.  "iVc  admire  a “ painted  lady  ” as  a 
picture,  and  us  a butterfly  ; but  in  neither 
one  nor  other  of  these,  can  we  obtain  that 
which  satisfies  our  longing  for  heart-com- 
munion, for  domestic  happiness,  for  compa- 
nionship and  help  in  the  great  struggle  of 
life.  Uur  fair  readers  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  habitual  use  of  Cosmetics,  except 
those  of  the  most  simple  and  innocent  kind, 
which  may  be  pin-fectly  allowable,  is  always 
detrimont.'il  to  health,  and  never  productive 
of  lasting  pleasure,  or  advantage  of  any 
kind,  See  Health,  Skin. 

CosT.v  (Latin  custodio  to  guard;  plural 
costee).  A term  applied  to  the  ribs,  because 
they  act  as  a defence  to  some  of  the  most 
im;  ortant  internal  organs.  See  Bibs. 

CosTiVEXK.ss.  The  state  of  being  confined 
in  the  bowels.  See  Constipation. 

Cotyledon  Um«ilicu.s  (Greek  kotylc, 
a cavity,  and  Latin  umbilicus,  the  navel). 
A plant  called  the  Xavel  Wort,  the  expressed 
Juice  and  the  Extract  of  which  have  ob- 
tained some  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
Epilepsy ; dose  of  the  Extract,  from  ^ a 
drachm  to  a drachm  twice  a-dav ; of  the 
fresh  J nice,  from  1 to  2 ounces.  This  Greek 
root,  cotijle,  is  applied  to  the  socket  of  the 
hip-bone  ; and  from  it  we  have  also  Cotyloid, 
the  acetabulum,  or  cavity  for  receiving  the 
end  of  the  thigh-bone,  resembling  an 
ancient  cup,  sometimes  called  the  os  in- 
nominata ; a.nCi  Cotyledons,  glands  in  some 
animals,  disposed  over  the  chorion  (which 
see) ; the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  seed 
lobes  of  plants. 

Couching.  An  operation  performed  on 
the  eye  in  Cataract  (which  see),  being  a de- 
pression, or  removal,  of  the  diseased  and 
opaque  lens  to  another  part  of  the  eyeball. 
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and  thus  carrying  it  out  of  the  axis  of  vision. 
See  Eye. 

Cough.  A convulsive  effort  of  the  lun^ 
to  get  relief  of  phlegm  or  other  matter ; it 
may  be  a symptom  oi  Bronchitis,  or  Catarrh, 
or  Croup,  or  Injluenza,  or  Laryngitis,  or 
Fhthisis,  or  Bleiirisy.  or  Pneumonia,  or 
Relaxed  Uvula  (all  of  which  see),  also  Hoop- 
inq  Cough. 

We  can  here  lay  down  but  a few  general 
principles  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
simple  cough  without  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar disease  of  which  it  may  be  symptomatic ; 
and  first  let  us  observe,  that  it  may  be  either 
what  is  properly,  as  well  as  medically 
termed  dry  or  moist.  In  the  former  case, 
Opium  and  its  preparations,  are  advisable, 
in  the  latter  they  should  not  be  used; 
the  irritation  will  be  best  allayed  by  Hen- 
bane or  Hemlock,  either  the  Tincture  or 
Extract,  with  demulcents,  as  Barley  AVater, 
Linseed- tea,  &c.,  and  Liquorice,  either  the 
Hoot  boiled,  or  Extract;  it  is  well  also  to  add 
from  0 to  10  drops  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine  to 
each  dose ; inhalation  also  of  the  steam  from 
boiling  water  will  generally  be  found  bene- 
ficial— and  especially  if  some  medicinal  herb, 
such  as  Horehound  or  Coltsfoot,  be  infused 
in  it.  In  moist  coughs,  there  should  not  be 
so  much  fluid  taken,  and  the  use  of  demul- 
cents must  be  somewhat  restricted.  Opiates 
may  be  administered,  but  not  too  freely, 
either  separately,  or  in  cough  mixtures; 
Paregoric  Elixir,  in  which  the  Opium  is 
combined  with  Benzoic  Acid  and  Oil  of 
Aniseed  (expectorants),  and  Camphor  (anti- 
spasmodic),  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of 
administration ; a teaspoonful  in  a glass  of 
water,  generally  allays  the  irritation,  and 
frequent  desire  to  cough  which  arises  from  it. 
In  cases  where  there  is  difficulty  of  expectora- 
tion, some  such  mixture  as  this  should  be 
taken  : — Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor, 
4 drachms ; Ipecacuanha  Wine,  and  Oxymel 
of  Squills,  of  each  2 drachms  ; Mucilage  of 
Acacia,  1 ounce ; AVater,  4 ounces,  mix 
and  take  a tablespoonful  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome ; for  old  people,  2 drachms  of 
Tincture  of  Benzoin,  commonly  called  Friar’s 
Balsam,  may  be  added  to  the  above ; and  if 
there  should  be  much  fever,  2 drachms  of 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Kitre.  For  all  kinds  of 
eough,  counter  irritants  should  be  applied, 
such  as  blistci-s  and  warm  plasters,  rubbing 
in  of  stimulant  ointments,  on  the  chest  and 
between  the  shoulders ; those  parts  also 
should  be  well  protected  bj'  flannels  next 
tlie  skin,  dressed  hair-skin,  and  other  con- 
trivances of  the  kind.  For  coughs  which 
are  more  particularlv  troublesome  by  night, 
it  is  best  to  give  the  Opium,  Henbane,  or 
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Hemlock,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  bed  time, 
in  the  shape  of  a pill ; of  the  Extracts  of 
either  of  the  latter,  5 grains  may  be  given  ; 
of  the  first,  1 or  2 grains  of  the  (ium,  or  ^ of 
a grain  of  Morphine.  A long  experience 
of  their  efficacy  among  a large  number  of 
dispensary  patients  enables  the  author  to 
recommend  with  confidence  the  following 
pills : — take  of  Compound  Squill  Pill,  1 
drachm ; Ipecacuanha  Powder  and  Extract 
of  Hyoscyamus,  of  each,  ^ a drachm ; mix 
and  make  into  24  pills,  take  one  or  two  on 
going  to  rest. 

It  is  a common  saying — “feed  a cough 
and  stai've  a fever” — but  very  frequently 
febrile  symptoms  accompany  Coughs,  and 
then  a full  diet  is  not  advisable,  and  stimu- 
lants must  be  avoided.  Great  relief  is  fre- 
quently afforded  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
foot  bath,  and  warm  gruel,  Avith  a 10  grain 
Dover’s  Powder  after  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; 
then  plenty  of  covering  to  encourage  perspi- 
ration. Coughs  should  never  be  neglected, 
they  are  so  frequently  symptomatic  of  or- 
ganic disease ; if  they  do  not  yield  to  simple 
remedies,  let  medical  advice  be  sought, 
whether  the  patient  be  old  or  young.  See 
Colds,  ^-c. 

Countenance.  Tolerably  clear  indica- 
tions of  a pei'son’s  state  of  health  may  gene- 
rally be  read  in  the  expression  of  tlie  Coun- 
tenance ; where  there  is  great  anxiety 
depicted  on  this  dial  plate  of  the  internal 
organs,  there  is  likely  to  be  functional  or  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  croup,  chronic  con- 
sumption, dropsy  of  the  chest,  causing  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  impeded  respiration. 
In  fevers,  and  other  acute  forms  of  disease 
which  shorten  life,  there  is  also  this  anxious 
expression,  as  well  as  in  melancholia,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  to  some  extent  in  low  forms 
of  mania. 

Wlien  the  countenance  is  livid  and  tinged 
with  blood,  there  is  impeded  respiration  and 
circulation,  probably  congestion  of  the  brain ; 
this  is  tlie  case  in  apoplexy,  disease  of  tlie 
heart,  effusion  of  the  lungs,  &c.  A pale 
countenance  is  a sign  of  fainting,  of  anaemia, 
and  haemorrhage,  external  or  intenial. 
When  the  expression  is  violent  and  excited, 
there  is  probably  the  delirium  of  fever,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  mania,  or  delirium 
tremens.  In  paralysis,  convulsions,  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  and  chorea,  we  have  a dis- 
torted countenance ; and  a flushed  one  is 
symptomatic  of  fever  in  general,  and  of  the 
early  stage  of  delirium  tremens.  Sometimes, 
in  the  latter  stage  of  an  incurable  disease, 
the  face  becomes  what  nurses  call  “struck 
with  death,”  and  to  this  hopeless  corpse- 


like expression  has  been  applied  the  term 
Fades  Uippocraiica,  because  it  has  been 
vividly  pictured  by  Hippocrates  himself ; 
here  is  his  picture  : “The  forehead  Avrinkled 
and  dry,  the  eye  sunken,  the  nose  pointed 
and  bordered  with  a dark  or  violet  circle ; 
the  temples  sunken,  hollow,  and  retired; 
the  ears  sticking  up,  the  lips  hanging  down, 
the  cheeks  sunken,  the  chin  wrinkled  and 
hard,  the  colour  of  the  skin  leaden  or  violet ; 
the  hair  of  the  nose  and  the  eyelashes 
^rinkled  with  a yellowish  white  dust.” 
See  Face. 

CouNTEji  (Latin  contra,  against).  From 
this  root  we  have  the  terms  Counter-extension 
{see  Fracture) ; Coimter-irritation,X\xe  ei^cct 
of  a blister,  liniment,  cauteiy,  &c.,  applied 
over  any  diseased  part ; Counter-opening,  a 
second  opening  made  in  an  abscess  opposite 
the  first  • from  hence  also  we  have  Contra- 
fissure,  and  Contra-coup,  with  some  other 
phrases  used  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Coup  de  Soleil  (French  for  a stroke  of 
the  sun).  An  aflection  of  the  brain  pi’O- 
duced  by  the  sun’s  rajs  striking  upon  the 
head.  Ihis  but  seldom  occurs,  except  in 
very  hot  countries ; the  first  effect  is  often 
a sudden  fit  of  insensibility,  the  patient 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  lies  there  motion- 
less : in  this  case  wet  cloths  should  at  once 
be  applied  to  the  head,  and  if  possible,  some 
Brand}'  and  water,  or  Spirits  ot  Ammonia,  in 
Avater,  should  be  got  down  his  throat.  If 
there  is  a full  pulse  and  laboured  breathing, 
application  should  be  hud  to  the  lancet,  the 
blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  temporal 
arterj'.  There  may  be  a complete  or  onlj' 
partial  recovery  from  the  infliction ; some- 
times the  brain  is  permanently  affected,  and 
lunacy  is  the  consequence ; but  even  Avhen 
the  recoA'cry  appears  to  be  perfect,  the  suf- 
ferer should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  ex  - 
pose  himself  to  the  like  danger.  See  Brain, 
Hurt. 

CouPEUosE  (Latin  cuprum,  copper,  and 
rosa,  arose).  A carbuncled  face,  so  c.alled 
on  account  of  the  redness  of  the  spots.  See 
Acne,  Gutta  Rosacea. 

CoAV  Pock.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
coAvs  arc  liable  to  a pustular  eruption  on 
their  ureters,  Avhich  is  communicable  to 
the  hands  or  arms  Avhich  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  the  process  of  milking ; it  Avas 
found  that  ulceration,  and  some_  degree  of 
fever  ensued ; and,  after  a time,  it  Avas  also 
noted  that  those  Avho  had  this  “ Coav  Pock,” 
as  it  Avas  called,  in  mnirlj’  all  eases  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Small  Fox  (Avhich  see). 
The  result  of  these  observations,  Avas  the 
practice  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  inocu- 
lating Avith  virus,  taken  from  the  pustules 
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of  the  cow,  or  some  human  subject  to  whom 
the  disease  had  been  communicated,  the 
anus  of  healthy  persons,  and  so,  by  ^ving 
the  slight  and  far  less  dangerous  disease, 
protect  them  against  that  fearful  malady, 
wliich,  in  its  periodic  visitations,  had  swept 
off  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  permanently 
disfigured  as  many  more. 

The  Cow  Pock  eruption  assumes  the  form 
of  a circular  vesicle  of  a livid  appearance, 
having  the  edges  more  elevated  than  the 
Cf'ntre,  and  distended  with  a limpid  iluid, 
which  soon  escapes,  when  the  vesicle  dries 
up,  and,  after  a short  lime,  comes  away, 
leaving  a little  hollow  in  the  skin  neipier 
very  deep  nor  permanent.  There  is  little 
or  no  constitutional  derangement,  and  un- 
less there  are  febrile  symptoms,  medicines 
generally  are  not  required.  For  the  mode 
of  communicating  this  disease,  sec  Inocu- 
lation, VacciiKUion. 

CowH.iGE  or  CowiTCii.  The  stiff  hairs 
wliich  cover  the  pods,  or  seed  vessels  of  the 
DoUchus  Pruriens,  a plant  of  the  order 
Lcauminose^,  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
dislodging  intestinal  worms,  particularlv 
the  species  called  Inmbrici,  resembling  earth 


worms ; the  dose  is  from  5 to  10  grains,  or 
more,  on  going  to  bed,  and  again  the  first 
thing  in  themoniing,  in  Treacle,  llonev,  or 
Syrup ; continue  this  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  administer  a brisk  cathartic,  such 
as  Jalap,  with  a couple  of  grains  of  Calomel. 
See  Vermifuges. 


Coxa  (Latin  for  the  hip,  plural  coxm) ; 
from  which  tilso  we  have  coxendix,  the  hap 
joint.  See  Hip. 

Chab’s  Claw.s  {Cancri  chelce).  Under 
this  name,  and  that  of  Crab’s  Eyes  ificculi 
cancrorum),  or  Crab-Stones  {Lapides  can- 
o'orum),  a cretaceous  preparation  was 
formerly  piuch  used  as  an  anti-acid  and  ab- 
sorbent ; it  is  still  so  to  some  extent,  but 
possesses  no  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  a 
reference  over  Prepared  Chalh  (which  see), 
t was  understood  to  be  the  calculous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  stomach  of  the  Cray 
fish,  or  River  Lobster  {Cancer  astieus),  or 
the  cast  shells  of  the  Black-clawed  Crab 
{Cancer  pa  gurus'^. 

Cr.\i)  Yaws.  Excrescences  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  See  Frambccsia. 

Cramp  (German  krempen,  to  contract). 
An  involuntary  and  painful  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  often  causing  the  most  acute 
pain ; the  legs  and  arms  are  the  parts  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  especially  the 
fonn'er ; sometimes  it  is  general,  as  in 
eholera  affecting  the  whole  muscular  sys- 
tem, but  most  frequently  local.  Its  princi- 
pal exciting  causes  are  pressure  and  irrita- 
tion, arising  from  the  presence  of  indigestible 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  a supei-abundance  of 
acid  in  the  bowels ; pregnant  wqmen  are 
much  subject  to  it,  and  those  who  have 
wonns ; it  often  accompanies  obstructed 
menstrual  discharges,  and  impeded  circula- 
tion ; when  it  afiects  the  arms  and  fingers 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  chest, 
and  medical  advice  should  be  at  once  sought. 
Sudden  and  prolonged  cold  will  often  pro- 
duce general  Cramp,  depriving  the  patient 
of  all  power  of  movement ; hence  it  is  that 
bathers,  who  at  one  moment  arc  floating 
buoyantly  on  the  wave  full  of  life  and 
activity,  sometimes  sink  the  next,  to  rise 
no  more  until  they  are  brought  up  bv  the 
drag  bloated  and  swollen  corpses.  If  the 
swimmer  is  seized  bv  Cramp  when  in  deep 
water,  and  far  away  from  help,  tliere  is  no 
uope  for  him ; he  goes  down  like  a stone, 
and  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  whelming 
watere  which  surround  him. 

Tl'.e  best  immediate  remedy  for  local 
Cramp  is  undoubtedly  friction  ; let  the  leg, 
or  other  part  affected",  be  well  rubbed  with 
Soap  or  Camphor  Liniment,  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  Turpentine  or  Spirit  of 
Hartshorn  ; sometimes  relief  may  be  had  by 
tying  a band  of  some  kind  tightly  round 
the  affected  limb  between  the  seat  of 
tlie  pain  and  the  body  of  the  patient; 
this  is  a perfectly  safe  process;  not  so 
is  the  practice  of  standing  upon  a cold 
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‘hearthstone,  from  which  many  find  relief; 
this  is  likely  to  strike  a chill  throngli  the 
whole  system,  and  occasion  permanent 
injiiry  to  the  health. 

For  general  cramp,  which  usually  assumes 
the  character  of  iSpas7»s,  see  treatment  pre- 
scribed under  that  head.  In  all  cases  the 
bowels  should  be  attended  to,  and  freely 
evacuated  by  means  of  warm  stimulating 
aperients  such  as  the  following : — Powdered 
Hhubarb  and  Magnesia,  of  each  a drachm  ; 
Spirits  of  Sal  Volatile  and  Tincture  of 
Ginger,  of  each  2 drachms;  Peppermint 
"Water,  6 ounces;  mix  and  take  a table- 
spoonful every  three  hours  until  the  elfect 
is  produced.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  worms,  take  first  2 grains  of 
Calomel  mixed  with  Sugar,  and  put  on  the 
tongue;  three  hours  after  2 drachms  of 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  and  4 drachms  of 
Castor  Oil;  or.  Oil  of  Male  Fern  half  a 
drachm ; Mucilage  of  Acacia,  half  an  ounce ; 
mix  and  add  Peppermint  Water,  1 ounce  ; 
take  half,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  two  hours. 
Where  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  re- 
peated doses  of  Castor  Oil,  floating  in  some 
carminative  water,  should  be  taken,  about  a 
tablespoonfiil  every  two  or  three  hours, 
commencing  with  the  Calomel,  as  above 
directed. 

Cranium  (Greek  Icara,  the  head).  The 
skull  or  cavity  in  which  the  brain  with  its 
membranes  and  vessels  is  lodged,  is  so 
called.  See  Head,  Skull.  From  the  same 
root  come  the  terms  Cr aetiology,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  skull,  and  Cranioscopy,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  skull. 

Crass  AMENTUM  (Latin  crassus,  thick). 
That  portion  of  the  blood  called  the  clot, 
or  cruor,  consisting  of  fibrin  and  red  globules. 
See  Blood. 

Cream.  The  yellowish  white  fluid  which 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  milk ; its  com- 
position approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of 
animal  fat ; it  is  found  in  the  milk  of  all 
animals,  the  quantity  varying  considerably, 
as  well  as  the  richness,  even  in  the  same 
animal,  according  to  age,  state  of  health,  and 
nature  of  food.  The  Family  Doctor  does 
not  recommend  Cream  to  persons  of  weak, 
digestion  : it  is  undoubtedly  nourishing 

hut  apt  to  disagree  ; if  taken  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  small  quantities;  it  may 
sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  to  in- 
valids for  whom  a milk  diet  is  prescribed, 
hut  who  cannot  take  a sufficient  quantity ; 
in  this  case  it  is  best  mi.xcd  with  Arrowroot 
3Iucilage  or  some  farinaceous  food.  See 
Milk. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  A common  name 
for  the  Bi-tartrate  of  Fotash  (which  see). 


I Creasote,  or  Kreasote.  Is  an  oxy- 
hydro-(5arburet  prepared  from  Pyroxyiic 
Oil,  or  Wood  Tar  : this  is  an  oily-lookiiig 
fluid  of  a peculiar  odour,  which  has  been 
used  with  considerable  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  Applied  locally, 
it  is  styptic  and  antiseptic,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment and  lotion  as  a dressing  for  foul  ulcers, 
indolent  itch,  and  other  skin  diseases. 
Creasote  frequently  affords  immediate  relief 
in  toothache;  intemally,  it,  sometimes, 
relieves  sea  sickness,  ana  allays  vomiting, 
but  it  must  not  be  given  in  inflammatory 
conditions,  and  structural  disease  of  the 
stomach:  in  the  immiting  resulting  from 
pregnancy  and  hysteria  it  has  been  found 
especially  useful ; the  dose  is  from,  to  2 drops, 
which  may  be  increased  to  5,  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  water.  The  Creasote  Mixture  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  taste  is 
concealed  by  Oil  of  Juniper,  is  the  best 
form  of  administration  ; the  dose  is  from  1 
to  2 ounces.  We  give  the  form — Creasote 
and  Acetic  Acid,  of  each,  16  minime;  Com- 
pound Spirit  of  Juniper  and  Syrup,  of  each, 
1 ounce;  Water,  14  ounces;  mix  the  Croii- 
sote  with  the  Acid,  then  add  the  'Water 
gradually,  and  lastly  the  S}Tup  and  Spirit 
As  a lotion  for  inflamed  eyelids,  and  mer- 
curial salivation,  a preventive  of  bed  sores, 
and  a variety  of  other  purposes,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  applied  successfully. 

Creeping  Sickness.  A name  a'pplied  in 
Germany  to  the  gangrenous  form  of  Ergotism 
(which  see) . 

Cremastor  (Greek  kremao,  to  suspend). 
The  name  of  the  muscle  which  draws  up  the 
Testes  (which  see). 

Crepitation  (Latin  crepito,  to  creak). 
The  grating  sensation,  or  noise,  occasioned 
by  pressing  the  finger  upon  a part  affected 
by  Emphysema  (which  see),  or  by  the  ends 
of  a fracture  when  the  bones  are  moved. 
(See  Fracture.)  Certain  salts,  also,  during 
calcination,  emit  this  creaking  sound.  From 
the  same  root,  or  crepo,  to  crackle,  comes 
also 

Crepitus.  The  peculiar  rattle  of  Fnen- 
mo7iia  (which  see),  and  the  grating  noise 
made  by  the  joints  when  thei-e  is  a deficiency 
of  the  lubricating  fluid 

Cresses.  Various  plants,  which  have 
acrid  or  pungent  leaves,  are  so  called ; they 
are  agreeable,  and  generally  wholesome 
salads,  not  well  suited,  however,  for  weak 
stomachs ; their  good  effect  in  purifying 
the  blood  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a small  quantity  of  iodine.  The  species 
most  commonly  eaten  are,  the  Common 
Cress  {Lepidium  Sativum) ; the  Water 
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Cress  {Kasturtium  Officinale)  ; tlie  Nor- 
mandy Cress  {liarbarea  Frcrxox),  and  the 
Indian  Cress  ( Tropaolum  Majus) . See  Salad. 

Cketa  (Latin  lor  Chalk  (which  see),  and 
lime. 

Cretinism.  Imperfect  developement  of 
the  brain,  causing  mental  imbecility ; it  is 
usually  combined  with  bronchele,  and 
chiefly  prevails  in  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. See  Goitre. 

Cribriformis  (Latin  cribrum,  a sieve, 
and  forma,  likeness).  The  plate  of  the, 
ethmoid  bone,  so  called  becanse  it  is  per- 
forated like  a sieve.  See  Nose. 

Ciucos  (Greek  for  a ring).  Hence  we 
have  cricoid,  the  name  of  the  ring-like  car- 
tilage of  tlie  lar3'nx  ; and  crico,  the  bases  of 
several  terms  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the 
Larynx  (which  see). 

Crinis  (Greek  for  the  hair).  See  Capillns. 

Crisis  (Greek  krino,  to  decide).  The 
decisive  period  cr  event  of  a disease. 
From  the  same  root  comes  also  critical, 
applied  to  the  symptoms  connected  with  the 
changes  of  a disease ; by  the  ancient  phy- 
scians  certain  days  in  the  duration  of  sick- 
ness were  so  designated,  and  still  are,  by 
nurses  and  old-fashioned  practitioners. 

Crist.v  Galli  (Latin  for  cock’s  crest). 
The  cristiform  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
See  Nose. 

Crocus.  The  stigmas  of  the  Crocus 
Sativm,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Jri- 
dacece,  possess  antispasmodic,  stimulant,  and 


Crotchet.  A curved  instrument  with  a 
sharp  hook,  used  for  extracting  the  Foetus 
(v/hich  see). 

Croton  Oie.  Expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Croton  Tiglii,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Fuphorbiacece,  which  grows  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Except  Elaterum,  it 


is  the  most  powerful  of  known  drastic  pur- 
gatives : it  acts  very  speedily,  when  it  does 
act,  but  this  is  somewhat  uncci-tain ; one 
of  its  most  marked  effects  is  to  increase  the 
flow  of  urine.  In  obstinate  cases  of  con-* 
stipation,  dropsy,  and  in  apoplexy  and 
paralysis,  where  it  is  desirable  that  a speedy 
irritant  action  on  the  intestines  should  be 
produced,  resort  is  generally  had  to  this  oil; 
and  in  lock-jaw  and  mania  it  is  of  great 
advantage ; a few  drops  placed  on  the 
tongue  will  produce  catharsis.  Extcrnallj' 
it  is  a strong  counter-irritant,  producing 
redness,  soon  followed  by  pustulareruptions  ; 
thus  employed  it  is  very  useful  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest.  Crotonic  xlcid  and  the 
alkaloid  Crotonine,  are  also  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  the  above  plant. 

Croup.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  causing  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a rough  hoaree  cough,  with 
a sonorous  inspiration  of  a very  peculiar 
character,  sounding  as  if  the  air  was  passing 
through  a metallic  tube : it  most  usually 
attacks  children  of  from  one  to  three  year 
of  age,  to  whom  it  sometimes  proves  fatal ; 
very  rarely  are  adults  affected  by  it.  Croup 
is  called  by  medical  men  Cynanche  tra- 
chealis  ; its  first  symptoms  are  merely  those 
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of  a common  cold  or  cataiTh;  then  comes 
on  a dry  cough  with  hoarseness  and  wlieez- 
ing;  at  night  there  is  restlessness  and 
rattling  in  the  throat,  after  which  the 
cronpy  crow  and  sound  above  spoken  of 
give  unmistakeable  warning  of  the  disease, 
which  goes  on  increasing  in  intensity  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  perhaps  several  days,  before 
there  is  a really  alarming  paroxysm,  which 
mostly  occurs  about  midnight.  The  child, 
after  tossing  restlessly  about,  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  sleep,  will  start  up  with  a flushed 
face,  protruding  eyeballs  and  a distressing 
look  of  terror  and  anxiety ; there  is  a quick 
vibrating  pulse,  and  agitation  of  the  whole 
frame  which  presently  becomes  covered 
with  a profuse  perspiration ; as  the  struggle 
for  breath  proceeds  there  is  clutching  of  the 
throat  as  though  to  force  a passage;  the 
arms  are  thrown  wildly  about,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  more  laboured,  the  rough 
cough  more  frequent,  and  the  characteristic 
Croup  rings  out  like  an  alarm  note.  There  is 
expectoration  of  viscid  matter,  but  so  dilB- 
cult  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  the  eflbrt 
appears  to  threaten  strangulation ; gra- 
dually the  symptoms  become  weaker,  and 
eventually  the  child  falls  into  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  It  Avill  probably  wake  up  re- 
freshed, and  during  the  day  may  appear 
pretty  well ; but  at  night  a«ain,  probably 
there  will  be  a recurrence  of  the  attack  w'ith 
aggravated  sj’’mptoms,  convulsions,  spasms 
of  the  glottis,  causing  the  head  to  be  vio- 
lently thrown  back,  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
a passage  for  the  air  through  the  windpipe  ; 
there  is  a fluttering  motion  in  the  nostrils, 
the  face  is  puffed  and  of  a pale  leadeir  hue  ; 
a fllni  comes  over  the  sunken  eyes,  the  pulse 
becomes  feeble  and  irregular;  there  are 
more  gasping  convulsive  efforts  to  continue 
the  struggle,  but  in  vain,  the  powers  of  life 
at  length  succumb,  and  the  patient  sinks 
into  a drowsy  stupor,  which  ends  in  death. 
Such  is  the  frequent  course  of  this  painfui 
disease,  and  the  changes  from  bad  to  worse 
are  so  rapid  that  there  is  little  time  for  the 
operation  of  remedies,  that  is,  when  the 
paroxysms  have  begun. 

Treatment.  Confinement  to  the  house  in 
case  of  threatened  Croup  is  always  advisable, 
unless  the  weather  should  be  very  w'arm 
and  open,  and  then  exposure  after  sundown 
should  be  avoided  ; a dose  of  Calomel,  about 
3 grains,  should  be  administered,  and  fol- 
lowed by  nauseating  doses  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  of  which  1 grain  may  be  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  Warm  Water,  and  a 
tea  spoonful  of  the  solution  given  every 
uarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  effect  is  pro- 
uccd ; should  the  bowels  be  confined  after 


this,  give  Senna  Mixture,  or  a Scammeny 
Powder.  Mustard  and  Bran  Poultices  to  the 
throat.  Leeches,  if  the  patient  is  of  a full 
habit,  and  the  breathing  is  very  laboured ; 
and  a spare  diet  are  the  other  remedial 
measures. 

In  the  paroxysms,  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted  to  give 
any  chance  of  success:  bleeding  in  such 
quantit}''  as  to  diminish  the  vascular  action, 
on  the  surface  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  to 
relax  the  muscles ; strong  emetics  to  cause 
full  vomiting,  which  often  has  a most  bene- 
ficial effect ; warm  baths,  and  blisters 
applied  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  Calomel 
combined  with  Ipecacuanha  Powder,  or 
Tartar  Emetic,  should  be  given  every  four 
hours  or  so,  and  if  the  danger  is  extreme, 
counter  irritation  by  means  of  Mustard 
Poultices  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
&c.  In  leeching  for  Croup,  one  leech  for 
each  year  of  the  child’s  age  is  the  general 
rule  to  be  observed,  and  the  best  part  is  over 
the  breast-bone,  Avhere  pressure  can  bo 
applied  to  stop  the  bleeding  if  required ; 
over  the  leech*  bites,  applv  a blister  should 
one  appear  necessary.  If  the  above  powders 
should  cause  too  violent  an  action  on  the 
bowels,  add  to  them  a little  Chalk  with 
Opium.  Should  the  child  appear  likely  to 
sink  from  exhaustion,  after  vomiting  has 
been  produced,  sta}'  the  emetics,  and  give 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  20  drops, 
with  5 or  10  drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  or  the 
same  of  Brandy  in  a little  water,  or  Cam- 
phor Mixture ; a little  White  Wine  Whey 
may  also  be  administered.  Of  course,  the 
fii'st  endeavour  in  an  attack  of  Croup  should 
be  to  obtain  medical  assistance ; but  if  this 
cannot  be  procured,  there  must  be  no  tem- 
porizing, resort  at  onee  to  the  remedies  most 
ready  to  the  hand,  using  them  according  to 
the  best  knowledge  and  discretion  available. 
The  best  resort  in  desperate  eases  is  the 
opening  of  the  windpipe  (see  Trach- 
eotomy) and  this  only  a professional  hand 
can  attempt : there  is  but  a faint  hope  of 
saving  life  by  this  means,  and  the  parent’s 
consent  should  alwa5'S  be  obtained  before  it 
is  tried.  Let  the  contagious  nature  of  Croup 
be  ever  borne  in  mind,  and  especial  care 
taken  to  keep  apart  those  affected  with  it 
from  any  other  children  in  the  family  or 
hoxise.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the 
great  agents  in  producing  it  are  cold  and 
moisture,  and,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  east 
wind,  and  that  those  who  have  once  been 
attacked  by  it  are  peculiarly  liable  to  a 
recurrence  of  such  attack. 

Croup  is  most  likely  to  be  fatal  when  in- 
flammation commences  in  the  fauces,  and 
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this  if  discovered  in  time  may  be  stopped  by 
the  application  of  a Solution  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver  to  the  whole  surface  within  sight, 
and  to  the  iarywa;  (which  see). 

Spasmodic  Croup,  or  Child  Crowing,  as  it 
is  often  called,  e.xhibits  much  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  Croup  ; it  is  not,  however, 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  but  is  symp- 
tomatic of  some  other  disease  commonly 
coming  on  as  a result  of  irritation  caused  by 
hydrocephalus,  teething,  worms,  &c. ; the 
medical  man  only  can  judge  of  the  probable 
cause,  and  he  will  use  such  remedies  as  arc 
most  applicable  to  the  peculiarity  of  each 
case.  The  following  mode  of  treatment 
recommended  bjr  Dr.  Leman,  of  Torzan,  has, 
we  believe  been  found  efficacious  in  many 
cases  of  Croup,  it  is  simple  and  easy  of  ap- 
lication;  "W  e give  the  details  as  furnished 
y Dr.  Graves : — “ A sponge,  about  the  size 
of  a large  fist,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear,  must  be  gently  squeezed 
half-dry,  and  instantly  applied  under  the 
little  sufferer’s  chin  over  the  larynx  and 
windpipe  : when  the  sponge  has  been  thus 
held  for  a few  minutes  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  its  temperature  begins  to  sink ; a second 
sponge,  heated  in  the  same  way,  should  be 
used  alternately  with  the  first.  A perse- 
verance in  this  plan  during  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  produces  a vivid  redness  over  the 
whole  front  of  the  throat,  just  as  if  a strong 
sinapism  had  been  applied;  this  redness 
must  not  be  attended  or  followed  by  vesi- 
cation. In  the  meantime,  the  whole  system 
feels  the  influence  of  the  topical  treatment ; a 
warm  perspiration  breaks  out,  which  should 
be  well  encouraged  by  warm  drinks,  as  Whey, 
weak  Tea,  &c.,  and  a notable  diminution 
takes  place  in  the  frequency  and  time  of  the 
cough,  while  the  hoarseness  almost  dis- 
appears, and  the  rough  ringing  sound  of 
voice  subsides,  along  with  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  restlessness;  in  short,  all 
danger  is  over,  and  the  little  patient  again 
falls  asleep,  and  awakes  in  the  morning 
without  any  appearance  of  having  recently 
suflered  from  so  dangerous  an  attack.  I 
have  repeatedly  treated  the  disease  on  this 
Ian,  and  with  the  most  uniform  success, 
t is,  however,  only  applic;ible  to  the  very 
onset  of  the  disease  ; but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  simple,  efficient,  and  easily 
put  in  practice,  and  its  effects  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  least  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution.” 

Crucial  (Latin  crux,  a cross).  A terra 
in  surgery  applied  to  incisions  made  across 
each  other,  and  to  the  crossing  ligaments  of 
the  knee,  &c. 

CRumTiRs  (Latin  crudus,  raw).  Applied 
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to  undigested  substances  in  the  stomach. 
See  Digestion. 

Cruor.  The  clot  of  the  blood.  See 
Crassamentum. 

Crura  (plural  of  crus,  a leg).  A term 
applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body  because 
they  resemble  a leg,  or  root,  sucli  as  the 
C.  Cerebri  and  C.  Cerehelli,  parts  of  the 
brain.  Derived  from  this  root  are  the 
terms  Crurccus  and  Cruralis,  applied  to  the 
nerves,  &c.,  of  the  leg,  and  the  latter  also 
to  femoral  Hernia  (which  see) . 

Crusta  (Latin  for  a shell,  or  scab). 
Hence  we  have  Crusta  lactea,  milk  scall. 
See  Porrigo. 

Cryolite.  A prepai-ation  of  Alumina 
and  Soda,  being  a double  Hydro-fluate  of 
those  combined  substances ; it  is  seld  m or 
ever  emplo3'cd  medicinally. 

Cryophorus  (Greek  kryos,  cold,  and 
phoro,  to  bring).  An  instrument  for  ex- 
hibiting the  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
Evaporation  (which  see) . 

Crypt.®  (Greek  krypto,  to  hide).  Mucous 
follicles,  which  are  concealed  from  view). 

CRYST.ALL1  (Greek  krystallos,  ice).  A term 
formerly  applied  to  Varicella  (which  see)  on 
account  of  the  white  shining  appearance  of 
the  little  pustules  containing  lymph.  From 
the  same  root  come  also  Crystalline,  applied 
to  the  lens  of  the  eye ; and  Crystallization, 
the  process  by  which  liquid  or  gaseous 
bodies  form  themselves  in  crystals,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  forms  and  nature  of  which 
constitutes  the  science  of  Crystallography. 

CuBiuLS  (Greek  kubos,  or  cube,  and 
eidos,  likeness) . The  name  of  a cube-shaped 
bone  in  the  Foot  (which  see). 

CuBiTis  (Latin  cubo,  to  lie  down,)  applied 
to  the  foreai-m,  consisting  of  the  %ilnar  and 
radius,  because  it  was  the  part  on  which  the 
ancients  i-ested  when  they  reclined  at  their 
meals.  See  Arm. 

CuBEBS,  Berries  of  the  Piper  Cubebec,  or 
Java  Pepper,' belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Piperaeea:,  are  carminative,  stimulant,  and 
diuretic,  being,  however,  inferior  in  pun- 
gency and  aromatic  warmth  to  the  common 
Pepper,  they  fell  into  disuse ; but  lately,  they 
have  again  obtained  a prominent  place  in 
the  materia  medica,  chiefly  as  a remedy  for 
gonorrhoea,  on  which  complaint  _ the)'  are 
said  to  exert  a specific  influsnee,  if  taken  in 
the  early  stages.  ’J'he  dose  is  a dessert 
spoonful  of  the  powdered  Berries  three  times 
a-day,  in  water  or  some  other  convenient 
liquid;  the  essential  Oil  is  sometimes 
given,  but  has  not  so  good  an  eSect. 

The  dried  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  Cathar- 
ticus  (see  Buckthorn),  sometimes  called 
Turkey  Yellow  Berries,  arc  occasionally  sub- 
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etituted  for  the  above,  being  much  like  them 
in  appearance;  their  action,  however,  is 


gourd,  or  bitter  cucumber  C.  Colocynthus, 
See  Colocijnth. 


Cupping.  The  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  the  cupping-glass,  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  has  been  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat  within,  causing  the  air  to 
expand ; this,  as  it  cools,  condenses  again, 
and  so  draws  up  the  skin  of  the  part  to 
which  the  glass  is  applied,  and  causes  the 
blood  to  flow  through  the  openings  made  by 
the  concealed  lancets  of  the  instrument  here 
represented,  called  a scarificator^  which  is  a 


metal  case  containing  several  lancets  (ten 
or  twelve  is  the  general  number)  of  semi- 
ch'cular  form,  which,  when  set,  on  the 


very  different,  being  chiefly  cathartic,  and 
therefore  in  many  cases  mischievous. 

CucuLLARis  (Latin  cucullus,  a hood).  A 
Droad  hood-like  muscle  of  the  Scapula 
(which  see). 

CucuRBiTULA  (Latin  cucurhitio,  a gourd), 
applied  to  a cupping-glass.  See  Cupping. 

Cumin  Seed.  The  produce  of  the  Cuminum 
Cyminuni,  natural  order,  Umhcllifercc ; medi- 
cal properties,  carminative  and  stomachic; 
seldom  used,  however,  except  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  stimulating  plaisters : when  taken, 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains ; the  seeds 
yield  an  essential  oil.  It  appears  that  the 
ancients  entertained  a notion,  that  drinking, 
or  washing  with  an  infusion  of  Cumin,  or 
smoking  it,  produced  paleness  of  the  rnsage; 
Dioscorides  alludes  to  the  belief,  and  IMiny 
informs  us  that  the  disciples  of  Portius  Latro, 
a celebrated  teacher  of  oratory,  were  re- 

{lorted  to  have  used  Cumiu  that  they  might 
ook  as  pale  as  their  studious  master ; Horace 
also,  in  his  19th  Epistle,  lib.  1,  lin.  18, 
alludes  to  the  belief. 

Cuneiform  (Latin  cuneus  a wedge,  and 
forma,  likeness).  Applied  to  the  wedge- 
like bones  of  the  foot,  termed  the  inner, 
middle,  and  outer  cuneiforms.  See  Foot. 

CucuMis  (Latin  for  a cucumber).  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Cucurbitacecc.  Among 
them  we  find  the  squirting  cucumber  C. 
Ayrestri  (See  Flatertm),  and  the  Colocynth 
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pressure  of  a spring  (1)  revolve  rapidl}"  on 
an  axis,  and  protruding  through  slits  in  the 
bottom  of  tfc  e case,  make  so  many  clean  cuts 
Avith  very  little  pain  to  the  person  operated 
on;  the  depth  of  these  cuts  ctAi  be  regu- 
lated by  a screw  (2),  according  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator  directs ; the  setting  of 
the  instrument  is  eftectcd  by  means  of  a 
trigger  (3).  Cupping,  although  it  requires 
. a quick  and  practised  hand  to  do  it  expertly, 
and  with  perfect  success,  is  frequently  per- 
formed as  a purely  domestic  operation,  nor 
can  there  bo  anv  objection  to  this,  provided 
that  the  desirability  of  extracting  blood 
from  any  particular  part  of  the  frame  is  first 
clearly  ascertained.  The  mode  of  operation 
is  this  : — Let  the  part  to  be  operated  upon, 
most  frequently  the  neck,  the  back,  or  the 
loins,  be  bared,  and  the  patient  placed  in  a 
convenient  position — one  which  can  be  main- 
tained for  a considerable  space  of  time.  First 
apply  to  the  part  a sponge,  or  a flannel 
dipped  in  hot  water,  to  excite  a quicker  cir- 
culation ; then  take  a cupping-glass— one 
of  several  previously  placed  at  hand — into 
which  has  been  put  a small  piece  of  paper 
saturated  with  Spirits  of  Wine;  place  one 
edge  of  the  glass  on  the  skin  of  the  patient, 
ignite  the  spirit  by  the  introduction  of  a 
match  or  screw  of  paper,  and  immediately 
ress  the  glass  closely  down ; it  will  adhere 
y the  power  of  suction  until  the  air  is 
admittecl  by  the  insertion  of  a finger-nail 
beneath  the  edge.  Fix  two  or  three  glasses 
in  this  wav ; then  remove  them ; and,  to 
the  centre  of  each  swelling  of  the  skin  which 
they  raise,  apply  the  scarific.ator,  pressing 
it  closely  down  each  time,  and  causing  the 
Lancets  to  make  incisions  by  the  means 
already  described ; do  this  rapidlv,  and  again 
affix  the  glasses,  charged  with  spirit ; if 
this  is  properly  done  the  blood  will  flow 
rapidly  into  them ; and  when  half-filled,  or 
more,  they  should  be  removed,  the  cuts 
sponged  with  warm  water,  to  clear  them 
from  coagulated  blood,  and  fresh  glasses 
applied,  continuing  in  this  way  until  the 
necessary  quantity  of  blood  is  abstracted; 
this  may  be  from  b to  12  ounces,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  8 or  10  ounces  is  the 
usual  quantity.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow 
freely,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  ceases 
after  a short  time  to  tiow  at  all,  a removal 
of  the  glasses,  and  warm  sponging,  must  be 
tried ; if  this  is  not  effectual,  cross  cuttings 
with  the  scarificator  should  be  made,  or 
fresh  incisions  on  a part  more  favourable 
for  the  operation  ; this  should  not  be  where 
there  is  much  fat  or  muscle,  nor  where  the 
surface  is  very  uneven  or  covered  with  hairs, 
as  in  neither  case  can  the  glass  fix  sufficiently 


close  to  exclude  the  air.  None  but  a very 
dexterous  cupper  should  operate  on  a part 
where  the  skin  is  at  all  thin,  as  on  the 
temple,  where  nice  judgment  and  delicate 
manipulation  is  required ; but  to  proceed 
with  our  directions  ; — Having  taken  the 
requisite  quantity  of  blood,  and  removed  the 
glasses,  which  may  be  done  without  spilling 
any  of  the  fluid,  if,  simultaneously  with  the 
lifting  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass,  a sponge 
or  flannel  is  passed  rapidly  over  the  surface, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  blood  into  the  vessel , 
cleanse  the  incisions,  and  then  apply  over 
them  strips  of  Soap  or  Adhesive  plaster ; the 
bleeding  ceases  immediately,  and  the  cuts 
generally  heal  in  a few  days  without  pain 
or  annoyance  of  any  kind  Cupping  glasses 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes : we  have 
figured  two,  the  smaller  being  the  favourite 


with  modern  practitioners,  although  the 
other,  which  is  called  the  leech  cupping- 
glass,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  an  ‘unpractised 
hand,  as  it  is  most  easily  removed  without 
spilling  the  blood,  and  is  not  so  likely,  by 
coagulation  over  the  cuts,  to  stop  the 
flow,  and  to  necessitate  a frequent  removal. 
Spirit  lamps  and  torches,  and  other  con- 
trivances for  rarifying  the  air  in  the  glasses 
are  used,  but  the  simple  plan  above  described 
is  the  easiest  and  the  best.  A glass,  to  the 
top  of  which  an  air-pump  is  affixed,  has 
recently  been  introduced,  and  this  is  the 
best  of  all  methods : but  the  instrument  is 
expensive,  and  therefore  scarcely  available 
for  household  practice. 

The  process  of  extracting  blood  by  cupping 
was  practised  by  the  ancients,  .and  some  bar- 
barous nations  still  perform  it  in  a very 
primitive  way.  Incisionsare  made  by  means 
of  a sharp  flint  or  knife,  and  over  the.se  is 
applied  a cow’s  horn  with  the  top  removed, 
to  the  aperture  of  which  the  operator  applies 
his  mouth,  and  literally  sucks  the  blood  of 
his  patient.  The  operation  as  now  performed 
is  safer  for  the  unqualifled  practitioner  than 
cither  leeching  or  bleeding  ; and  it  fre- 
quently aft’ords  very  speedy  relief  in  inflani- 
inatory  and  some  other  diseases.  See  JJc- 
ph'tio)!,  Ivjlammation,  &c. 

CvPRtTM  (Latin  for  Copper  which  see). 
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XIIE  FAMILT  doctor: 


Curcuma  (Latin  for  Turmeric  which  see) . 

Curd.  The  coagulum  which  separates 
from  milk  upon  the  addition  of  acid,  rennet, 
or  wine.  See  Cheese. 

Currants.  The  produce  of  two  species 
of  Itibes,  much  and  deservedly  esteemed  for 
their  grateful  acidulous  flavour,  and  whole- 
some qualities.  During  the  hottest  part  of 
the  English  year,  when  they  are  in  tlie 
greatest  perfection,  they  serve  to  quench 
the  tliirst,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  bilious 
attacks,  which  are  most  likely  to  occur  at 
this  season  ; they  are  slightly  laxative, 
owing,  probably  to  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  seeds  on  the  bowels.  From  cultivated 
varieties  of  C.  Rubrum  we  obtain  both  red 
and  white  currants ; the  C.  Nigrum  yields 
the  black  currants,  which  have  a more 
astringent  taste  than  the  other  kinds,  and 
are  somewhat  aromatic  ; preserved  as  jam, 
they  are  very  useful  in  colds,  coughs,  and 
fevers;  an  infusion  is  sometimes  made  of 
the  leaves,  which  have  diuretic  properties. 

Grocer’s  cuirants  are  misnamed,  being  a 
kind  of  grape,  cultivated  chiefly  in  the 
Levant.  This  fruit  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
diuretic  aperient,  chiefly  after  childbirth, 
and,  in  combination  with  gruel ; its  action 
is  no  doubt  mechanical. 

Curry  Powder.  This  favourite,  condi- 
ment with  those  who  luxuriate  in  rich  and 
savory  viands,  and  require  constant  stimulus 
for  the  digestive  organs,  is  usually  composed 
of  Cayenne  and  Black  Peppers,  Mustard, 
Ginger,  and  other  spices,  witn  Turmeric  for 
coloui'ing  matter.  To  give  pungency  and 
flavour,  and  the  necessary  stimulating  power 
to  the  rice  and  other  vegetable  food  of  hot 
climates,  it  is  very  well ; but  is  seldom  re- 
quired as  an  addition  to  animal  diet ; when 
taken  at  all  in  this  country  it  should  be 
very  sparingly,  and  where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  to  excess  of  bile,  or  any  affection  of 
the  head,  it  is  better  avoided  altogether. 

CusPARiA.  See  Angustura. 

CuspiDATi  (Latin  cuspis,  a point).  The 
canine  or  eye  Teeth  (whicli  see.) 

Cut.  a gash  or  incision  made  bj-  an 
cdg(!d  instrument.  See  Wound. 

Cut  Throat.  In  an  emergency  of  this 
kind,  few  unprofessional  persons  would  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  adopt  the  proper 
remedial  means,  even  if  they  ])ossesscd  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  the  skill  to  apply 
it.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  death 
from  htemorrhage  ; or,  if  the  wound  is  suf- 
ficiently deej)  to  open  the  windpipe,  from 
suftbeation,  from  an  influx  of  blood  into 
the  passage ; in  the  latter  case,  any  pressure 
upon  the  part  would  but  hasten  tlie  crisis ; 


but,  if  the  windpipe  is  not  deeply  wounded, 
this  may  be  applied.  Should  there  be  a 
gushing  out  of  dark  blood,  showing  that  a 
superficial  vein  is  ivouuded,  place  the  fingers 
on  the  course  of  the  vein,  a little  above  the 
cut,  between  it  and  the  head,  and  keep  a 
firm,  though  gentle,  even  pressure  there. 
If  there  is  bright  red  blood  coming  forth  in 
jets,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  the 
divided  arteries,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  a sufficient  amount  of  pressure  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  For  dhections,  (see 
Arteries.)  It  is  possible  that  the  windpipe 
may  be  severed  without  bleeding  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  cause  death.  In  this  case, 
place  the  patient  on  his  face  or  on  one  side, 
with  the  neck  bent  forward,  so  that  the 
blood  will  naturally  take  an  outward  direc- 
tion ; when  it  has  stopped,  do  not  at  once 
close  the  wound,  but  put  a piece  of  cambric 
lightly  over  it,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  hours,  stitch  it  up.  See  Wound. 

Cuticle,  diminutive  of  Cutis  (Latin  for 
skin,  which  see)  ; from  the  same  root  comes 
Cutaneous,  belonging  to  the  skin ; and  C. 
musculus,  a name  for  the  muscular  ex- 
pansion which  extends  over  the  face.  See 
Rlatysma  Myoides. 

CuiTLTTE  (French) . An  instrument  shaped 
like  a spoon,  used  for  the  extraction  of  the 
cataract.  See  Eye. 

Cyanogen  (Greek  kyanos,  blue  ; and 
gennao,  to  generate).  A name  given  to 
Bicarburet  of  Nitrogen,  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  Prussian  Blue  : it  is  a gas  which, 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  forms  Cyanic, 
Cyanous,  and  Fulminic  acids;  and  with 
nitrogen.  Hydrocyanic,  or  Rrussic  Acid, 
(which  see) ; also  Cyanides  and  Cyanurets, 
as  all  the  compounds  of  this  gas  are  called 
which  are  not  acids. 

Cy.anosis  (from  the  same  root),  some- 
times called  Morbus  Ceeruleus,  a blue  dis- 
ease. This  is  the  Blue  Jaundice  of  the 
ancients  ; those  afiected  by  it  have  their 
complexion  tinged  with  venous  blood,  owing 
to  some  malformation  of  the  Heart  (winch 
see. 

Cyathus  (Greek  kyasthos,  a drinking- 
cup,)  now  applied  to  a wineglass  ; wlnn 
ordered  in  prescriptions,  about  3 table- 
spoonsful,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  is 
meant. 

Cyder.  The  fennented  juice  of  apples, 
much  used  in  some  parts  of  Englauu  as  a 
common  drink  ; it  is  more  wholesome  than 
beer,  containing  but  little  alcohol,  not  above 
nine  per  cent.  Malic  acid  is  its  charac- 
teristic principle.  The  dry  bellyache  re- 
sembling jiainters’  colic,  which  ])revails  at 
times  in  Cyder  districts,  is  thought  to  pro- 
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ceed  from  an  impregnation  of  lead ; that 
metal  which  readily  combines  with  the 
above-named  acid,  being  sometimes  em- 
loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  cyder-vats, 
ee  Diet. 

Cydoxium,  from  Cydonia,  a town  in  Crete, 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  Quince-trees. 
See  Quince. 

Cynanche  (Greek  hjon,  a dog ; and 
aycho,  to  strangle).  A term  applied  to 
various  affections  of  the  Throat  (which  see). 
Thus  we  have  C.  maliyna,  ulcerated  or 
sloughing  Quinsy ; C.  tonsillaris  prunella^ 
sample  Quinsy  ; G.  parotidem,  Mumps ; 
C.  pharynyca ; and  G.  larynyea,  or  Tra- 
ehealis.  Croup  (all  of  which  see.) 

Cynaiua.  The  scientific  name  of  the  Arti- 
choke, the  leaves  of  the  common  species  of 
which  yield  a bitter  juice,  which  is  diuretic, 
and  was  forinerly  given  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints. In  the  form  of  Extract,  it  has  been 
found  to  give  speedy  relief  in  some  cases  of 
rheumatism,  or  gout,  and  sciatica,  the  dose 
being  from  2 or  3 grains — some  say  5 — three 
times  a day.  Its  administration  should  be 
preceded  by  a purgative,  and  such  a dose  of 
the  Extract  should  be  given  as  will  move 
tlie  bowels.  There  is  a Tincture  of  Cvnaria 
butitisscarcely  active  enough  of  itself.  It 
may  be  given  in  conj  unction  with  the  Extract. 


Cyonolyssa  (Greek  kyon,  a dog  j and 
lyssa,  madness).  Canine  madness.  (Sec 


Hydrophobia.)  From  the  s.ame  root  comes 
also  Gynorexia,  canine  appetite ; and  Cynos- 
batus,  a name  for  the  canine  or  dog  rose. 

Cyprus  Pow'deu,  A French  cosmetic, 
prepared  from  the  acrid  Artim  (which  sec). 

Cystus  (Greek  kystos,  a bladder)  whence 
we  have  the  medical  terms  Cystic  Duct., 
the  passage  leading  from  the  gall  bladder ; 
Cystic  Oxide,  a species  of  calculus  found  in 
the  bladder ; Cystorrhagia,  haemorrhage  from 
the  urinary  bladder ; Cystorrhea,  catanli  of 
the  bladder ; Cystitis,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder ; Cystitome,  an  instrument  for  open- 
ing the  crystalline  lens;  Cysiocele,  a kind  of 
hernia  formed  by  protrusion  of  the  bladder ; 
Cystotomia,  the  operation  of  opening  the 
bladder  for  the  extracion  of  a calculus.  See 
Lithotomy,  &c. 

Cytisine.  An  alkali,  discovered  in  the 
seeds  of  \X\oCytisusLaburmim,ovVoo.-tTOii  of 
our  shrubberies,  and  also  in  the  Asarabacca 


and  Arnica,  or  Leopards-bane  ; it  is  bitter, 
and  possesses  emetic  properties,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  employed  medicinally  to  any 
useful  extent. 

Dacryoma  (Greek  daJeryo,  to  weep).  A 
state  or  condition  of  the  eye  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  external  openings  of  the  lachry- 
mal ducts  are  closed.  See  Lye. 

Daffy’s  Elixir.  This  is  still  a favourite 
quack  medicine,  although  not  so  much  used 
now  as  formerl}’’;  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
Compound  Tincture  of  Senna ; but  different 
makers  vary  the  preparation  considerably. 
The  following  is  the  recipe  given  for 
Dicey’s  “ Datty,”  which  has,  perhaps,  been 
more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
Senna  leaves,  5 ounces ; Guaiacum  shavings, 
dried  Elecampane  Hoot,  Aniseeds,  Corian- 
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ders,  Caraways,  and  Liquorice  Root,  and, 
according  to  some,  red  Sanders  Wood,  of 
eacli  ounces ; stoned  Raisins,  8 ounces ; 
Proof  Spirit,  6 lbs. : macerate  for  a fortnight 
and  filter.  This  is  an  excellent  family  ape- 
rient, acting  generally  with  tolerable  quick- 
ness and  certainty;  the  quantity  of  sj)irit 
which  it  contains  renders  it  objectionable 
for  children ; and  it  should  not  be  given  in 
cases  where  there  is  a tendency  to  infiam- 
mation.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  2 to 
3 tablespoonsful.  See  Senna. 

Lalby’s  Caiiminativb.  Dr.  Paris  gives, 
as  a formula  for  the  preparation  of  this 
celebrated  quack  medicine,  the  following: — 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  2 scruples;  Oil  of 
Peppermint,  1 drop ; of  Nutmeg,  2 drops ; 
of  Aniseed,  3 drops ; Tincture  of  Castor,  30 
drops;  of  Assafoetida,  15;  of  Opium,  5;  of 
Cardamums  (compound),  30  drops  ; Spirit  of 
Pennyroyal,  15  drops;  Peppermint  Water, 
2 ounces.  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  otherwise  excellent  Carminative  is  the 
Opium  which  it  contains;  for  this  is  a drug 
which  should  never  be  given  to  the  young, 
unless  under  medical  sanction  and  super- 
vision. The  above  foi'mula  contains,  we 
see,  5 drops  to  2 ounces ; but  every  drug- 
gist makes  his  o^vn  “Dalby”  according  to 
his  own  particular  form;  and  in  many  of 
the  formula  there  is  no  doubt  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  objectionable  drug;  in- 
deed, the  stronger  he  makes  it  in  this  respect 
the  greater  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  his 
customers,  whose  object  is  to  “still”  their 
fretful  infants.  Leave  out  the  Laudanum, 
and  no  better  Carminative  could  be  admi- 
nistered than  the  above ; leave  it  in,  and  we 
must  denounce  “ Dalbj'’s”  as  a dangerous 
nostrum,  whose  frequent  and  habitual  use, 
although  it  saves  mothers  pi-esent  trouble, 
entails  upon  themfuture  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
by  making  their  children  grow  up  puny  and 
sickly,  if  it  does  not  produce  mental  imbe- 
cility. 

Damson,  or  Damascene.  A kind  of  plum, 
veiy  hardy  and  prolific,  therefore  cultiA’ated 
extensively  in  this  country ; this  well-known 
fruit  is  slightly  aperient,  and,  when  ripe, 
is  very  wholesome ; it  should  not  be  eaten 
by  invalids  unless  boiled  or  otherwise 
cooked.  See  Fruit. 

Dandelion  (French  Fent-de-Lion.,  or 
Lion’s  tooth).  A common  plant  of  the 
fields  in  this  country,  belonging  to  tlie 
natural  order  Compositce,  whose  botanical 
name  is  Taraxacum  dens  Leonis;  it  possesses 
tonic,  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic 
properties,  and  has  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  beneficial  in  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  and  in  visceral  diseases  : its  action 


appears  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  is  often  given  in  dyspepsia, 
dropsy,  skin  disease,  and  cachectic  disorders 
generally.  Being  easily  procured,  and  of 
well  established  repute,  it  is  one  of  the 
plants  most  frequently  used  by  country 
people  for  the  cure  of  their  ailments : a 
decoction  is  made  of  the  fresh  root  sliced, 
about  an  ounce  of  which  is  put  into  a pint 
of  water,  this  is  boiled  down  to  half  a-pint, 
and  strained  ; add  to  this  quantity  2 drachms 
of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  take  a wineglassful 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sui'geons  most  com- 
monly order  the  Extract,  which  is  prepared 
by  first  obtaining  the  juice  from  the  fresh 
root  by  pressure,  and  then  evaporating  until 
it  is  somewhat  thicker  than  treacle;  the 
dose  of  this  is  from  10  grains  to  J a-drachm ; 
it  is  frequently  given  in  combination  with 
stronger  diuretics  in  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.  The  following  is  a good  form  of 
combination  for  chronic  affection  of  the 
liver : — Extract  of  Taraxacum,  4 drachms ; 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  1 drachm ; Spirit  of 
Sulphuric  Ether,  2 drachms;  Syrup  of 
Orange  Peel,  i-  an  ounce ; Infusion  of 
Gentian  sufficient  to  make  up  8 ounces; 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
with  a 2t  grain  Blue  Pill,  or  a 5 grain 
Plummer’s  Pills  every  night  for  the  first 
week,  then  every  other  night. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  poorer 
people  roast  the  Dandelion  roots,  and  take 
the  decoction  of  these  for  coffee.  The  leaves, 
also,  are  very  commonly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a salad ; they  arc  no  doubt  very 
wholesome  thus  taken,  and,  to  some  con- 
stitutions, beneficial;  by  these  leaves  the 
plant  maybe  easily  distinguished,  when  not 
in  flower,  from  their  deeply  indented  shape, 
from  whence  they  obtain  the  name  “Lion’s 
Tooth.”  See  Taraxacum. 

D.aphne.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
to  which  belong  the  Flax-leaved  Daphne, 
or  Garou  Bush  (D.  Gnidium),  the  seeds  and 
bark  of  which  are  acrid  and  poisonous,  al- 
though the  fonner  aiv  occasionally  used  by 
the  French  as  jiurgatives ; and  the  Spurge 
Laurel  {F.  Laureoia),  the  berries  of  which 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  a tincture 
to  make  blisters,  and  of  an  ointment  to  keep 
them  open. 

Daphne  Mezereon.  The  Spurge  Olive, 
which  yields  the  jMezereon  Bark  used  me- 
dicinally ; its  active  prim  ijile  is  called 
Daphnin,  it  is  procured  by  macerating  the 
bark  in  alcohol.  See  Mezereon. 

Darto.s  (Greek  dero,  to  excoriate).  The 
rough  or  corrugated  part  of  the  Scrotum 
(which  see). 

Dartre  (Greek  dartos,  a crust  or  shell). 
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This  is  a term  which  has  been  used  at 
' diti'erent  times  to  designate  nearly  all  ii/cin 
diseases  (which  see),  also  Tetter^  to  which 
it  more  properly  belongs. 

Date.  The  fruit  of  the  Date  Palm,  which 
1 constitutes  a considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
I Persia;  it  contains  a large  quantity  of  sugar, 

I in  which  its  nutritive  property  consists. 

I The  dried  dates  which  we  have  in  this 
I country  are  too  indigestible  to  be  quite 
wholesome. 

D.vtura  Stramonium.  The  Thorn  Ap- 
. pie  (see  Stramonium) ; its  narcotic  principle 
IS  called  Datiirine. 

D.a.ym.\re  {Ephialtes  Viffilantium).  A 
j kind  of  incubus,  the  result  of  indigestion, 
occurring  during  the  day,  and  attended  with 
that  severe  pressure  on  the  chest  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  2sight-mare  (which  see). 

D.vy  Sight.  An  afiection  of  the  vision, 
sometimes  called  Nyctalopia,  or  Night- 
blindness,  because  the  sight  is  dull  and  con- 
fused at  night,  but  clear  and  strong  in  the 
daylight.  Another  name  for  it  is  Hen- 
i bhndness,  because  the  sight  of  hens  is 
! known  frequently  to  be  so  afiected.  See 
i Sight. 

Deafness  may  proceed  from  any  injury 
j indicted  on  the  delicate  organs  of  the  car  by 
I loud  noises,  violent  colds,  indammation  or 
I ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  auditory 
l passages  ; hard  wax,  or  other  substances 
I interrupting  the  transmission  of  sounds  ; 

either  over  dryness,  or  excessive  moisture 
I in  the  parts ; want  of  tone  in  the  general 
I system  from  debility:  among  one  of  its 
I frequent  causes,  is  some  defect  in  the  struc- 
1 ture  of  the  organ  itself,  which  no  medical 
t treatment  can  obviate ; in  this  case  there  is 
' generally  dumbness  as  well. 

■ The  treatment  will  depend  to  a con- 
siderable extent  on  the  cause ; if  there  is 
. an  accumulation  of  hardened  wax,  or  any 
I defective  or  diseased  action  in  the  secreting 
glands  of  that  substance,  a few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  Common  Salt,  or  of 
Ox  Gall  and  Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  part  of 
I the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  may  be 
■ dropped  into  the  ear,  while  the  head  is  held 
on  one  side,  night  and  morning  ; or  applied 
on  a piece  of  wadding  inserted  by  means  of 
a probe  ; before  each  application,  the  car 
should  be  syringed  out  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  soap  and  water.  If  there  is  a 
thin  acrid  discharge  accompanying  the 
deafness,  apply  a blister  behind  the  ear  and 
keep  it  open  for  some  time  with  Savine 
Ointment.  'When  deafness  proceeds  from 
cold  in  the  head,  diaphoretics,  the  wann 
foot  bath,  and  flannel  wrappers  must  be  the 


remedies  ; if  from  debility  and  consequent 
loss  of  tone,  drop  stimulants  into  the  ear, 
electrify  or  galvanize,  and  give  tonics  ; this 
will  bo  the  treatment  also,  if  it  proceeds 
from  defective  energy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
See  Ear,  Hearing. 

Debility  (Latin  debilis,  weak).  See 
Weakness. 

Decidua  (Latin  decido,  to  fall  off).  A 
membrane  thrown  off  from  the  uterus  after 
purturition.  (See  Caditea.)  From  the 
same  root  comes  the  term  Eecidua  rcjlcxa, 
a floculent  layer  forming  parts  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  Ovum  (which  see). 

Decoction  (Latin  decoquo,  to  boil  away). 
This  term  maj'  apply  to  the  operation  of 
boiling,  or  to  the  fluid  when  boiled,  and 
containing,  in  solution,  the  active  principles 
of  the  drugs,  generally  vegetables,  sub- 
jected to  the  process.  The  following  are 
the  decoctions  contained  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopadas : — 
Decoctum  Altheas  (of  Marsh  Mallows), 
demulcent  and  emollient ; dose  1 ounce  to 
2 ounces.  B.  Aloes  Comp.,  gently  cathartic 
and  cramenagogue ; J an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
B.  Anthemidis  (Camomile),  tonic  and  sto- 
machic ; a wineglassful.  B.  Cetrariw  (Ice- 
land Moss),  tonic  and  demulcent ; | an  ounce 
to  2 ounces.  B.  C'At?««/?/iiVrts(’\VinterGreen), 
diuretic;  1 ounce  to  ounce.  B.  Cinchonce 
(Bark),  tonic  and  febrifuge ; 1 ounce  to  4 
ounces.  B.  (Tyrfowfas  (Quince  Seed),  demul- 
cent ; a wineglassful.  B.  Baphnes  Mezerei 
(Mezereon),  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  al- 
terative ; 4 an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  B.  Bul- 
camara:  (Woody  Nightshade),  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic ; ^ an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  B. 

(Galls),  astringent;  two  tablespoon- 
fuls. B.  Gcojfrm  Lifermmis  (Cabbage  Tree 
Bark),  anthelmintic,  purgative,  and  nar- 
cotic ; 2 drachms  for  children,  adults  h an 
ounce  to  2 ounces.  B.  Granati  (Pome- 
granate Kind  or  Eoot),  astringent,  anthel- 
mintic. B.  Glycyrrhizce  (Liquorice),  de- 
mulcent ; a wineglassful.  B.  Guaici  (Gu- 
aiacum),  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic;  3 or  4 
ounces.  B Heonatoxyli  (Log'vood),  tonic 
apd  astringent ; 1 to  2 ounces.  B.  Jlordii 
(Barley),  nutritive,  demulcent,  .slightly  lax- 
ative, any  quantity.  B.  Myrrha;  (Myrrh), 
expectorant,  astringent ; 1 to  2 ounces.  B. 
Eapaveris  (Poppy),  anochme,  emollient;  i an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  B.  Pa  retro'  ( Pareira  Root) , 
diuretic  and  astringent ; 1 to  3 ounces.  B. 
Pyrolat  f Winter  Green),  diuretic  and  tonic; 
1 to  2 ounces.  B.  Quercus  (Oak  Bark) 
astringent,  chieflv  used  as  a gargle  or  in- 
jection. B.  Sarzm  (Sarsaparilla),  simple 
and  compound.  J>.  Scoparii  (Broom-tops), 
simple  and  compound,  diuretic ; a wine- 
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gln.ssful.  D.  Senega:  (Senega  Eoot),  diu- 
retic, purgative,  stimulant ; one  or  two 
wiueglassfuls.  D.  Taraxaci  (Dandelion- 
root);  a wineglassful.  1).  Tonnentilke, 
astringent ; 1 to  2 ounces,  niostlv  ns(;d  as  an 
injection.  1).  Ulmi  (Elm  Bark),  diuretic 
mid  alterative ; 4 to  8 ounces.  I).  Veratri 
(White  Hellebore),  stimulant  and  cathartic, 
for  external  application.  D.  Uva:  Ursi 
(Whortleberry),  astringent  and  diuretic. 
All  these  should  be  used  fresh,  especially  in 
warm  weather;  direction  for  quantities  of 
ingredients  will  be  found  under  the  several 
heads  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  each. 
Chemically  speaking,  a decoction  is  a con- 
tinual boiling  of  certain  bodies  in  water,  in 
order  to  separate  from  them,  or  dissolve  in 
the  fluid,  such  parts  as  are  only  soluble  at 
that  degree  of  heat. 

Decollation  (I.atin  de,  from,  eollum^  the 
neck)  same  as  DecapitatioA,  or  removal  of 
the  head. 

Decomposition  (Latin).  The  separation  of 
the  component  parts  or  principles  of  bodies 
from  each  other.  See  Analysis. 

Decortic.ation  (Latin  rfe,  and  cortex  the 
bark) . The  removal  of  the  bark  or  husk  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  removal  of  the  skin. 

Decrepitation  (Latin  de,  and  crepitus  a 
crackling).  The  crackling  noise  which  is 
emitted  when  certain  bodies,  as  common 
salts,  are  heated.  See  Crepitation. 

Decussation  (Latin  decusso,  to  cross  like 
an  X) . A term  applied  to  parts  which  cross 
each  other,  as  the  optic  nerves. 

Decussoriuji  (Latin  dccusso,  to  divide). 
An  instrument  for  depressing  the  dura  mater 
after  Trepanning  (which  see). 

Defluxion  (Latin  defluo,  to  flow  off),  ap- 
plied to  an  unusual  flow  of  the  secretions,  as 
in  Catarrh  (which  see). 

Deglutition  (Latin  deglutio,  to  swallow) . 
The  act  of  swallowing.  See  Throat. 

Dejectio  (Latin  dejieio,  to  ciust  down) ; 
hence  JJ.  alvina,  the  discharge  of  the  Fceccs, 
(which  see). 

Delkiuescence  (Latiu  deliquesco,  to  melt). 
The  property  of  some  salts  of  attracting 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  becoming  liquid. 
Familiar  examples  of  this  may  be  given 
in  Tearlash,  and  Salts  of  Tartar,  (which 
see) . 

Deliquiam  (Latin  dcliqno,  to  leave), 
hence  I).  leaving  of  the  senses;  Faint- 

ing Syncope  (which  see). 

Delirium  (Latin  deliro,  to  rage).  A dis- 
order of  the  brain  or  intellect— an  alienation 
ofthemind  connected  with  fever,  which  being 
thus  immediately  depending  on  disease,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Mania  or  Madness  (whicli 
•ee) . By  the  presence  of  the  fever  in  one  case, 


and  its  absence  in  the  other.  Delirium  may 
generally  be  distinguished  from  mania,  but 
not  always,  because  febrile  symptoms  some- 
times occur  in  settled  insanity ; one  great 
distinctive  mark  of  Delirium  is  the  absence 
of  correct  mental  perceptions,  of  connected 
ideas  ; t he  motions  and  actions  appear  to  be 
quite  involuntarv ; there  is  no  cunning  in 
delirium — no  hiding  the  thoughts,  nor  car- 
rying out  of  a concealed  project,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  madness ; there  is  a perfect  wan- 
dering of  the  intellect ; the  patient  is  beset 
with  phantoms,  and  talks  incoherently  to 
creatures  of  bis  own  imagination,  and  pro- 
claims to  the  world  his  most  secret  deeds 
and  cherished  designs;  all  the  senses  are 
affected — seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling, 
touching,  are  no  longer  safe  guides,  but  have 
abrogated  their  proper  functions  and  duties. 
The  insane  person  will  follow  out  an  argu- 
ment, although  based  upon  the  most  absurd 
premises.  The  person  aflected  by  Delirium 
cannot  do  this,  but  talks  incoherentlj'  and 
quite  at  random.  The  maniac  plots  and 
contrives;  not  so  the  delirious  patient:  all 
comes  out,  frequently  with  a full  conscious- 
ness of  the  folly  or  mischief  of  its  utterance. 
As  symptomatic  of  disease.  Delirium  may  be 
referred  to  most  severe  fonns  of  internal  in- 
flammation, but  more  especially  to  that  of 
the  brain.  In  all  continued  fevers  it  is 
likely  to  be  present ; in  typhus  it  is  nearly 
always  so ; in  }'ellow  fever  always,  and 
generally  in  the  remittent  fever  of  infants ; 
we  see  it  sometimes  in  periodic  fevers,  and 
also  in  hectic  fever  towards  the  close,  when 
the  brain  is  overcharged  with  impure  blood. 
With  cow-pock  there  is  scarcely  ever  De- 
lirium, rarely  with  Chicken-pock,  nor  in  the 
mildest  attacks  of  small-pox  and  biliaiy 
fever ; it  is  commonly  present  in  the  in- 
flammatory fever  wliich  accompanies  ery- 
sijielas ; in  scarlet  fever  towards  the  third 
day  of  the  eruption  ; and  in  the  progress  of 
rheumatic  fevers.  There  are  two  forms  of 
Delirium,  distinguished  as  tlie  high  and  the 
low.  In  the  fii-st,  there  is  a quick  strong  pulse, 
a flushed  face,  a blood-shot  eye,  great  restless- 
ness, and  much  idolence  of  conduct.  Cup- 
ping, bleeding,  or  leeching,  with  strong 
purgatives,  and  Arm,  but  gentle  restraint, 
must  be  resorted  to  in  this  c:ise.  In  the 
other,  although  the  mental  disturbance  is 
equally  great,  there  is  generally  a more  quiet 
demeanour,  with  perhaps  occasional  tits  of 
excitement  onli' — less  heat  in  the  head,  flush 
in  the  cheeks,  throbbing  of  the  veins,  and 
nervous  irritability ; the  ])ulsc  is  feeble,  the 
hands  tremulous — sometimes  affected  with 
convulsive  starting.  In  this  case  blood  must 
not  be  taken  away ; the  bowels  should  be 
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kept  open,  but  with  gentle  aperients ; the 
head  snould  be  shaved  and  kept  cool,  and 
I the  warmth  of  the  feet  attended  to:  Morphia, 

1 in  quarter-grain  doses,  may  be  given,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  great  restlessness  and  con- 
vulsive motions ; orBattley’s  Sedative  Solu- 
tion, beginning  with  15  di'ops,  and  following 
that  up  with  5-drop  doses,  every  two  houis, 
until  sleep  is  procured.  Should  great  ex- 
haustion follow,  soups  and  wine  may  be 
administered. 

Sympathetic  Delirium  may  take  either  of 
these  forms,  but  the  low  type  is  the  most 
usual.  We  have  this  commonly'  after  an 
accident  or  severe  operation,  or  protracted 
childbirth  ; and  in  these  cases  opiates,  stimu- 
lants,  and  tonics,  with  nourishing  diet,  are 
generally  required.  (See  Fevers). 

Delikium  Tkemens  is  generally  the  result 
of  excessive  and  continued  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  drinks ; it  consists  of  an  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  mental 
disorder.  The  taking  of  opium  for  a con- 
siderable period  will  also  sometimes  produce 
this  state  of  nervous  exhaustion,  which  is 
called  Brain  Fever,  and  is  described  in  some 
medical  works  under  the  several  names  of 
Delirium  ebriosiiatis,  Erethismus  ebrioso- 
rum,  and  Encephalopathie  crapuleuse  ; the 
French  term  it  Delirium  et  mania  e potu. 
There  is  a similar  disease,  called  D.  Trama- 
licum,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  serious 
accidents  and  operations.  (See  above,  Sym- 
jmthetic).  The  symptoms  of  Delirium 
Tremens  arc  great  restlessness  and  irritation 
by  day,  and  by  night,  want  of  sleep,  or  un- 
easy slumbers,  haunted  by  frightful  dreams, 
causing  the  patient  often  to  scream  out  in 
terror ; the  mind  is  haunted  by  suspicions 
of  those  around,  and  although  generally 
more  collected  than  in  other  forms  of  De- 
lirium, appears  at  times  to  be  possessed  of 
demons,  which  tonnent  the  patient  with 
wild  visions  of  seas  of  tlame  advancing  to 
overwhelm  him,  and  belts  and  rings  of  fire 
encircling  him,  and  threatening  destruction ; 
legions  of  mocking  spirits,  too,  come  around 
him ; he  is  tormented  with  unquenchable 
thirst,  and  the  stings  of  a guilty  conscience 
goad  the  poor  inebriate  almost  to  madness ; 

' he  shrieks  and  raves,  prays  and  curses  all 
' in  the  one  breath ; and  when  he  sinks  ex- 
c hausted,  fiiids  no  solace  in  sleep,  which  re- 
fuses to  visit  his  hot  and  aching  eyes,  and 
agonized  and  trembling  frame.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  mind  becomes  more 
and  more  disordered,  the  temporary  Deli- 
rium probably  passes  into  actual  insanity ; 
then  ensue  convulsions,  probably  epLlcj)sy 
or  apoplexy,  leading  to  a death-fike 
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stupor,  which  is  but  the  prelude  to  death 
itself. 

What  can  be  done  in  such  a case  The 
treatment  must,  of  course,  be  of  a soothing 
character : Opium,  in  full  doses,  either  in 
the  form  of  Morphine  or  Battley’s  Solution, 
should  be  administered ; if,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  re- 
tain liquid  medicine,  give  the  Gum  Opium, 
in  a pill,  a grain  and  a-half  as  a first  dose,  to 
be  followed  by  half-grain  doses  every  hour 
or  so ; a drop  of  Creosote  on  a lump  of  sugar, 
may  also  be  given,  to  stay  the  sickness,  or 
aneft’ervescing  draught  with  a drop  of  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  it.  As  the  liver  is  generally 
more  or  less  afi'ected  in  this  disease,  a little 
Calomel  should  be  got  down,  about  three 
grains  placed  on  the  tongue,  if  pills  cannot 
be  taken  ; if  they  can,  make  six  with  the 
above  quantit)'  of  Calomel  and  half  a drachm 
of  compound  Colocynth  pill,  take  two  first, 
and  one  every  two  hours  after,  until  they 
operate.  Some  recommend  combining  the 
Opium  with  these,  if  this  is  done  it  is  best  to 
add  a grain  and  a half  of  Morphine  to  the 
above  formula. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful  and  the 
nervous  excitement  is  subdued,  there  will 
be  great  prostration  of  strength  ; the  great 
object  will  then  be  to  restore  the  tone 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  enable  the  patient  to 
overcome  that  craving  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, which  is  sure  to  send  him  back  into 
the  paths  of  intemperance  if  it  is  indulged ; 
a Bitter  Infusion  of  Camomile  is  perhaps  tho 
best,  but  Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  Potash,  in  si.x 
or  eight  grain  doses  should  be  given  with 
a small  portion  of  alcohol,  it  may  be  Brandy 
mixed  with  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  up  raw, 
or  with  arrowroot,  some  bitter  ale,  and  good 
nourishing  food.  F or  the  rest,  see  Drunken- 
ness, Ditempcrance. 

Df.lphikum.  The  generic  name  of  two 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ranuncu- 
lacece,  sometimes  employed  medicinally, 
1,  D.  Staphisayria  (Stavesacrc),  the  seeds 
of  which  are  emetic,  cathartic,  and  vermi- 
fuge ; in  over  doses,  poisonous : they  have 
been  given  internally  in  lepra  and  other 
skin  diseases,  but  are  chielly  uwd  for  de- 
stroying parasitic  insects,  and  for  itch;  Oint- 
meiit  and  Decoction  being  the  form  of  appli- 
cation ; there  is  a concentrated  Tincturo 
which  is  sometimes  used  externally  for  the 
same  purpo.ses  as  white  Hellebore.  2,  D 
Consolida  (Larkspur).  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  have  the  same  properties  as  tho 
above ; the  Tincture  has  been  given  in  spas- 
modic asthma : dose  10  to  20  drops  three 
times  a day. 

The  active  principle  of  both  these  plants 
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is  called  Belphinia ; it  is  sometimes  applied 
locally  for  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains, 
and  in  paralysis  instead  of  Veratria. 

Deltoidis  (Greek  letter  delta,  A and 
eiclos  likeness.  The  name  of  a muscle  of 
the  llumcriis  (which  see) . 

Dementia  (Latin  dc  from,  and  mens  the 
mind).  Idiotcy,  Want  of  Intellect. 

Demi-IIain  (French  for  half-bath)  some- 
times applied  to  the  hip-bath 

Demoxomania  (Greek  deemon,  a demon  ; 
and  madness).  A kind  of  madness 

in  which  the  patient  supposes  himself  pos- 
sessed by  demons.  See  Mania. 

Demulcents  (Latin  deimdcio.,  to  soften). 
Medicines  which  have  softening  and  sooth- 
ing properties,;  rendering  them  especially 
suitable  for  obviating  the  action  of  acrid  and 
stimulant  matters,  not  so  much  by  correct- 
ing or  clianging  their  nature,  as  by  involv- 
them,  or  the  delicate  tissues  exposed  to  their 
action,  in  a mild  and  viscid  tluid.  Their 
chief  employment  is  in  catarrh,  diarrhcca, 
gonorrhoea,  dysenterjy  gravel,  stone  &c. 
They  may  generally  be  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions, Mucilages  and  Expressed  Oils  ; in  the 
first,  we  have  Almonds,  Coltsfoot,  Arabic  and 
several  other  Gums,  Linseeds,  Mallows, 
Liquorice-root,  Swinewort,  Barley,  Oats,  and 
Wheat,  Sago  and  Starch.  Among. the  latter 
are  most  European  and  many  foreign  Oils, 
Fat,  and  other  animal  substances,  including 
Hartshorn  shavings.  Gelatine  and  Isinghiss, 
Spermaceti  and  Wax.  The  following  is  a 
pleasant  and  efficacious  Demulcent  Draught, 
suitable  where  there  is  fever Almond 
Mixture  1 ounce,  Carbonate  of  Potash  10 
grains.  Syrup  of  Pop])ics  1 drachm ; mix  and 
add  a tablespoonful  of  Lemon  juice  or  10 
grains  of  Citric  acid,  and  drink  while  in  a 
state  of  efiervescence.  As  a form  for  a cough 
mi.xture,  easily  prepared,  take  Oil  of  Almonds 
6 drachms.  Liquor  of  Potash  1 drachm,  shake 
well  and  make  up  to  8 ounces  with  Hose  or 
plain  water ; sweeten  with  Syrup  of  Poppies 
and  add  Paregoric  Elixir,  2 drachms,  or 
Tincture  of  Squills,  if  required  to  be  more 
expectorant.  The  best  demulcent  enema  is 
made  by  dissolving  6 drachms  of  Starch  in 
half-a-pint  of  hot  water,  add  1 drachm  of 
Tincture  of  Opium  if  necessary. 

Dens,  Latin  for  a tooth,  plural  Dentes, 
(see  Teeth).  Hence  also  conics  Dentition, 
cutting  the  teeth;  Dentnfice,  Tooth-powder 
(which  see) ; and  Dentata,  the  name  of  the 
second  vertebra,  so  called  from  its  projecting, 
tooth-like  processes. 

Denudation  (Latin  denude,  to  make 
bare).  The  laying  bare  of  any  part  in  ope- 
rations. 

Deobstruents  (Latin  dc,  and  obstruo,  to 


obstruct).  Medicines  to  which  are  imputed  . 
the  power  of  removing  unnatural  obstruc- 
tions from  any  part  of  the  body ; they  were 
formerly  much  used,  and  depended  on,  in 
medical  practice,  but  latterly  have  fallen 
greatly  into  disuse,  especially  as  intenial 
remedies  for  diseases;  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Iodine, 
and  Mercuiy,  with  stimulating  liniments  and 
friction  are  the  only  Deobstruents  em- 
ployed by  modern  practitioners. 

Dephlegmation  (Latin  de,  from,  and 
phlegma,  a watery  distilled  fluid).  The  pro-- 
cess  by  which  a body  is  deprived  of  its  water, 
as  by  distillation,  with  which  the  term  is 
synonimous,  as  it  is  with  Concentration. 

Dephlogisticated  (Latin  dc,  from,  and 
2)hlo(jiston,  the  inflammable  principle) . Hence 
we  have  Dephlogisticated  Air,  that  is,  air 
oxidised,  or  deprived  of  its  phlogiston — 
Oxygen  Gas;  and  Dephlogisticated  Marine 
Acid,  OxjTnuriatic  Acid,  or  Chlorine. 

Depil.atory  (Latin  dc,  from,  and  pilus, 
hair).  Any  application  for  removing  hair 
from  the  body.  It  was  customary  of  old  to 
apply  pitch  to  the  part  to  be  denuded,  and 
then  pull  it  away  forcibly,  bringing  the  hairs 
with  it ; but  this  rude  and  barbarous  prac- 
tice is  now  discontinued.  Most  of  the  Depi- 
litaries  advertised  contain  Orpiment,  which 
being  a pi-eparation  of  Arsenic,  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  absorption ; the  following  simple  and  in- 
noxious form  is  perhaps  as  efficacious  as 
anj- : — Quicklime  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  of 
each  2 ounces.  Orris  Powder  1 ounce,  mix, 
and  keep  in  a well-stopped  bottle ; when  re- 
quired for  use,  make  up  into  a paste  with 
water ; apply  to  the  parts,  ana  wash  oft 
when  dry. 

Deelumation  (Latin  de,  and  plunia,  a 
feather).  A disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which 
the  hair  falls  off.  See  Egc. 

Deeosit  (Latin  depono,  to  lay  down).  A' 
sediment : medically,  the  term  is  gener.ally 
applied  to  the  urinary  deposits  which  have 
been  divided  by  Dr.  Prout  into  three  classes 
— t\\e  Didvcrulent,  or  Amorphous  Sediments; 
the  Crystalline,  or  Gravel;  and  the  Solia 
Concretions,  or  Calculi,  formed  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  two  first.  See  Calculus. 

Depressor  (Latin  deprimo,  to  press  down). 
A muscle  which  is  called  into  action  on  the 
depressing  of  any  part,  as  those  of  the  ala, 
of  the  nose,  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  ! 
of  the  lower  lip. 

' Derbyshire  Neck.  A name  given  to  .an  I 
unnatural  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  because  it  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 1 
rence  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire  than  ' 
elsewhere ; it  is  the  same  disease  as  Goitn 
(which  see) . 
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Dr.un'ATiox  (Latin  dcnvo,  to  drain  off). 
A drawing  awaj'  of  the  fluids  of  an  in- 
llamed  part  by  applying  blisters,  &c.  over 
it,  as  in  pleuriles ; or  by  means  of  mustard 
poultices,  or  baths  to  the  feet,  or  other  ex- 
tremities. Agents  employed  to  produce  this 
effect  are  termed  Derivatives. 

Derma  (Greek  for  the  Dermis  Chorium, 
or  True  Skin,  in  Latin  Cutis  vera).  From 
the  same  root,  we  have  Dermic  applied  to  the 
action  of  remedies  on  the  skin,  and  Dermoid 
applied  to  tissues  which  resemble  the  skin 
(which  see),  and  Cuticle. 

Derosxe’s  S^\xt,  sometimes  called  Nar- 
cotine, or  Opiane  ; it  is  obtained  by  treating 
opium  with  ether.  Sec  Opium. 

Dessication  (Latin  dessico,  to  dry  up). 
The  operation  of  drying ; hence  and  from 
squama,  a scale,  comes  Desquamation,  the 
falling  off  of  the  cuticle  in  scales,  which 
sometimes  takes  place  after  fevers,  and  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases.  See  Skin. 

Detergents  (Latin,  detergo,  to  wipe 
away).  Medicines  which  cleanse  and  re- 
move such  viscid  humours  as  obstruct  the 
vessels.  Also  such  outward  applications  as 
serve  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  for  example, 
Honey,  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  Solution  of 
Ammoniated  Copper,  Turpentine,  &c. 

Determination  (Latin  de,  from,  and 
terminus  a bound) . A flowing  of  blood  to 
any  particular  part,  as  to  the  brain ; thus 
we  speak  of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  &c. 

Detrusor  Urin.e  (Latin  detruo,  to  thrust 
out).  A muscle  which  expels  the  urine. 
See  Bladder. 

Dia  (Greek  preposition) . This  word  is  the 
prefix  to  a great  number  of  medical  terms, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : — 

Dlvuetes  (Greek  hetes,  a siphon).  An 
immoderate  flow  of  urine,  distinguished  as 
first  Disipidus,  (tasteless),  when  the  urine 
retains  its  usual  taste  ; and  second,  Mellitus 
(honied),  when  it  is  characterized  by  a sa- 
charine  taste.  Generally  speaking  these 
may  be  considered  as  two  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  urine  being  at  first  clear  and  with- 
out other  than  the  usual  taste,  and  after- 
wards becoming  cloudy  and  sweet. 

The  chief  causes  of  Diabetes  are  intempe- 
rate living,  excess  of  venery,  copious  evacua- 
tions of  the  bowels  long  continued,  frequent 
use  of  diuretics  and  acrid  drinks,  or  it  may 
be  hard  labour  and  poor  living,  or  aught 
which  tends  to  impoverish  the  blood.  The 
best  physicians  consider  it  “an  impaired 
action,  or  morbid  change,  in  the  natural 
powers  of  assimilation  and  digestion,  which 
forms  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.” 

The  symptoms  are  a frequent  and  copious 


discharge  of  urine,  containing  eventually,  if 
not  at  first,  a large  proportion  of  saccharine 
and  other  matter.  There  is  gradual  emacia- 
tion, voracious  appetite,  great  thirst,  weak- 
ness, and  disinclination  to  motion  ; the  ali- 
mentary process  is  improperly  perfonned, 
and  thus  the  food  taken  does  not  yield  its 
proper  amount  of  nourishment,  and  consti- 
tutional derangement  is  the  consequence. 

Treatment.  The  diet  should  be  entirely 
animal  food — all  vegetable  substances  to  be 
avoided — the  bowels  to  be  kept  quietly  open 
with  pills  of  Aloes  and  Soap,  emetics  and 
diaphoretics  occasionally  administered,  per- 
haps the  compound  Ipecacuanha  Powder,  10 
grains  at  bed  time  is  the  best;  alkaline 
drinks,  such  asSodaWater,  may  be  given  with 
advantage,  and  blisters  and  issues  applied  to 
the  regions  of  the  kidneys,  covering  the  skin 
with  flannel,  anointing  it  with  Camphorated 
Oil,  using  the  wann  bath  and  the  flesh  brush 
are  also  good,  as  are  Chalybeate  and  Sul- 
phurated Waters.  Tonics,  astringents,  and 
stimulants  will  be  of  service,  especially  j)re- 
parations  of  Iron  with  Tincture  of  Cantha- 
rides;  if  in  the  summer,  sea-bathing,  and 
anything  which  may  serve  to  invigorate  that 
system  : such  is  an  outline  of  general  treat- 
ment ; of  course  constitutional  peculiarities 
require  special  and  appropriate  remedial 
measures,  and  of  these  only  the  professional 
adviser  can  judge. 

Diachylon  (Greek  xylos,  juice).  An 
emollient  digestive  plaister,  formerly  prepared 
from  expressed  juices  of  plants ; the  Dm- 
plastrum  Tlumhi,  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  that  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Diachylon ; it  is  made  of  the  Oxide  of  Lead 
(Litharge)  boiled  with  Olive  Oil  in  water ; 
it  is  a good  dressing  for  wounds  and  ulcer- 
ated surfaces,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a basis 
for  other  plaistei’s;  it  is  less  stimulating 
than  the  Eesin  or  common  Sticking  Plaister, 
which  is  also  frequently  called  Diachylon. 
See  Tlaisters. 

Dleresis  (Greek  ireo,  to  divide).  A 
stoppage,  or  division  in  the  continuity  of  a 
disease. 

Diagnosis  (Greek  ginosko,  to  discern). 
This  is  the  art  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
dise.ases,  and  of  distinguishing  them  one 
from  another.  In  medical  treatment  much, 
very  much,  depends  upon  a correct  diag- 
nosis ; it  is  the  basis  whereon  to  found 
remedial  measures;  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  this  very  correctly  laid 
down,  or  the  whole  course  of  treatment  will 
probably  be  like  an  argument  reasoned 
from  false  premises,  and  no  good  results 
may  be  expected,  but  rather  bad  ones.  In 
diagnosifig  a disease,  the  true  man  of  science 
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■will  note  the  most  mimite  circumstances, 
and  it  is  only  by  careful  study,  and 
close  attention  to  symptoms,  that  it  can  be 
properly  done. 

IJiAPiioRESis  (Greek  pTioreo^  to  cam’)- 
Increased  perspiration : from  the  same  root 
comes  also 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  natural  exhalations  of  the  skin ; 
if  they  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  occasion 
actual  perspiration  they  are  called  Su- 
dorifics  (which  see).  The  diflerence  in  the 
operation  of  these  two  classes  of  remedies  is 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only.  Diapho- 
retics may,  be  diidded  into  five  orders,  viz. : 
1.  Fungent^  as  the  Volatile  Salts  and  Es- 
sential Oils,  which  are  more  especially 
adapted  for  aged  persons,  on  whom  other 
diaphoretics  have  little  effect;  2.  Calefa- 
cient,  which  excite  a degree  of  warmth  in 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and, 
like  the  last,  are  given  where  the  circulation 
is  low  and  languid ; Serpentaria,  Con- 
trayerva,  and  Guaiacum,  may  be  mentioned 
as  common  examples  of  this  order ; 3.  Stimu- 
lant^ best  fitted  for  vigorous  and  plethoric 
habits ; such  are  the  preparations  of  Anti- 
mony and  Mercury  ; 4.  Antispasmodic, 
such  as  Camphor,  Musk,  and  Opium,  given 
to  promote  a diaphoresis  when  the  circula- 
tion is  too  full  and  rapid  ; 5.  Filuent,  such 
as  Watei',  Barley  Water,  thin  Gruel,  T^ey, 
&c.,  given  when  it  is  desirable  to  promote 
perspiration,  and  so  check  the  course  of 
active  diseases.  The  following  are  among 
the  pi-incipal  diaphoretics ; Antimon}',  Oxide 
of,  dose  1 grain  to  10 ; Powder  of,  5 to  20 
grains;  Tartarized,  ^th  to  1 grain;  Camphor, 
5 to  20  grains ; Contrayerva,  10  to  30 
grains ; Dover’s  Powder,  5 to  20  gi’ains ; 
Guaiacum,  Resin  or  Wood,  10  to  30  grains; 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  I to  1 
drachm  ; Liquor  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 
same ; Nitrate  of  Potash,  5 to  10  grains ; 
Sj)irit  of  Ammonia,  h to  1 drachm  ; of 
Nih’ic  Ether,  10  to  20  drops,  &c. 

The  efficacy  of  diaphoretics  is  much  in- 
creased by  combinations  with  each  other. 

Diaphragm  (Greek  phrasso,  to  divide). 
This  is  the  transverse  muscle  which  sepa- 
rates the  thorax  from  the  Abdomen  (which 
see,  also  Midriff) ; its  arteries  are  termed 
diaphragmatic ; inflammation  of  the  organ 
is  called  diaphragmitis,  and  the  disease 
which  we  now  call  Angina  Pectoris  (which 
see),  among  old  medical  writers  went  by  the 
name  of  diaphragmatic  gout. 

Diarrhoea  (Greek  rco,  to  flow).  Loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  sometimes  called  Flux 
(which  see).  This  is  a very  common  dis- 
order, arising  from  a variety  of  causes,  fore- 


fnost  among  which  raa}’  be  mentioned  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  a sudden  chill  or  cold 
applied  to  the  body,  acid  fruits,  or  any  indi- 
gestible food,  oily  or  putrid  substances, 
deficiency  of  bile,  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  worms,  strong  purgative  medicines, 
gout  or  rheumatism  turned  inwards,  &c. 
Hence  diarrhoea  may  be  distinguished  as 
bilious,  mticous,  lienitery  (where  the  food 
passes  unchanged) , cceliac  (where  it  passes 
off  in  a white  liquid  state,  like  chyle),  and 
verminosc,  produced  by  worms. 

The  symptoms  are  frequent  and  copious 
discharges  of  feculent  matter,  accompanied 
usually  with  griping  and  flatulency ; there 
is  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  lower  belly, 
which  is  relieved  for  a time  on  the  discharge 
taking  place ; there  is  nausea,  often  vomit- 
ing ; a pale  countenance,  sometimes  sallow ; 
a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  thirst  and 
dryness  of  the  throat ; the  tongue  is  furred 
and  yellow,  indicating  bile  in  the  alimentary 
canal ; the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  if  the 
disease  is  not  checked  great  emaciation 
ensues. 

The  treatment  must  depend  in  some  de- 
gree on  the  cause ; the  removal  of  the  ex- 
citing matter,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  or 
aperient  medicines,  will,  however,  be  a safe 
proceeding  at  first;  if  the  Diarrhoea  be 
caused  by  obstructed  perspiration  or  expo- 
sure to  cold,  nauseating  doses  of  Antimonial, 
or  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  may  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  the  feet  put  into  a wann 
bath,  and  the  patient  be  well  covered  up  in 
bed.  When  the  case  is  obstinate,  resort 
may  be  had  to  the  vapour  bath,  making  a 
free  use  of  diluents  and  demulcents.  Where 
there  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  denoted  by 
griping  pains  and  flatulency,  take  Chalk 
Mixture,  with  Aromatic  Confection,  and 
other  anti-acid  absorbents  or  alkalies,  such 
as  Carbonate  of  Potash,  with  Spirits  of 
Ammonia,  and  Tincture  of  Opium,  or  some 
other  anodj’ne ; if  from  putrid  or  otherwise 
unwholesome  food,  the  proper  course,  after 
the  removal  of  the  offending  matter,  is  to 
give  absorbents,  in  combination  with  Opium, 
or  if  these  fail,  acid  and  an  anodyne ; the 
following  is  an  eflicacious  formula  ; Diluted 
Sulphuric  Acid,  2 drachms  ; Tincture  of 
Opium,  ^ a drachm  ; Water,  6 ounces;  take 
a tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  When 
the  looseness  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poison- 
ous substances,  warm  diluent  di’inks  should 
be  freely  administered,  to  keep  up  vomiting, 
previously  excited  by  an  emetic ; for  this 
purpose  thin  fat  broth  answers  well ; a 
purge  of  Castor  Oil  should  also  be  given, 
and  after  its  operation,  small  doses  of  Mor- 
phine, or  some  other  preparation  of  Opium. 
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When  repelled  gout  or  rheumatism  is  the 
cause,  warm  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
blisters  to  the  extremities,  and  stimulant 
purges,  such  as  Tincture  of  Khubarb,  to  be 
followed  by  absorbents  with  anodynes;  if 
worms  are  the  exciting  cause,  their  removal 
must  be  drst  attempted,  but  drastic  purga- 
tives,  often  given  for  the  purpose,  are  dan- 
gerous ; in  this  case.  Turpentine  and  Castor 
Oil,  1 drachm  of  the  first  and  6 of  the  last, 
may  be  recommended.  The  Diiu-rhoea  which 
often  occurs  in  chiliUiood  during  teething, 
should  not  be  suddenly  checked,  nor  at  all, 
unless  it  prevails  to  a hurtful  extent;  if 
necessary  to  stop  it,  give  first  a doso  of 
Mercury  and  Chalk,  from  2 to  4 or  6 grains, 
according  to  age,  and  then  Powder  of  Pre- 
ared  Chalk,  Cinnamon,  and  Khubarb,  about 
grains  of  each  every  four  hours.  Diarrhcea 
sonietimes  attacks  pregnant  women,  and,  in 
this  case,  its  progress  ought  to  be  an-ested  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  all  cases  of  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  it  is  best  to  avoid  hot 
thin  drinks,  unless  given  for  a specific  pur- 
pose ; the  food,  too,  should  be  simple  and 
easv  of  digestion ; Milk,  with  Cinnamon 
boiled  in  it,  thickened  with  Itice  or  Arrow- 
root,  is  good;  vegetables,  salt  meat,  suet 
puddings  and  pies  are  not ; if  there  is  much 
exhaustion,  a little  cool  Brandy  and  Water 
m.av  be  now  and  then  taken.  ’ When  Di- 
arrhoea is  stojiped,  astringent  tonics,  with 
aromatics,  should  be  given  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  stomach. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from 
Dymitery  (which  see)  by  being  unattended 
by  eithew  inflammation,  fever,  contagion, 
or  that  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool 
without  a discharge,  which  is  common  in 
the  latter  disease,  in  which  the  matter 
voided  is  sanguineous  and  putrid,  while 
that  in  Diarrhcea  is  simply  feculent  and 
alimentary. 

DiAiaiiuo.sis  (Greek  arthros,  a joint). 
Any  moveable  connection  of  Bones  (which 
see)  and  Joints. 

D1A.ST01.E  (Greek  diasteUo,  to  dilate). 
The  dilation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; it  is 
the  opposite  of  Systole  (which  see). 

Dia.stasis  (Greek  diisfemi,  to  separate). 
A forcible  separation  of  bones  without  a 
fracture. 

Diathesis  (Greek  tethemi,  to  an-ange). 
The  state  of  the  body,  or  constitutional 
arrangoment.  See  Idiosifncracy. 

DioiiTiiosis  (Greek  ortho,  to  regulate). 
The  restoration  of  parts  to  their  proper 
situation ; this  was  one  of  the  ancient 
divisions  of  Surgery  (wliich  see). 

Dicrotic  (Greek  dis,  twice,  and  krono 
to  strike).  A term  applied  to  the  pulse 
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when  there  appears  to  be  a double  pulsa- 
tion. 

Didymi  (Greek  didymus,  double).  Twins ; 
a term  formerly  applied  to  the  testes,  whence 
Bfjulidyinis,  that  which  lies  above  the 
lestcs  (which  see). 

Diet  (Greek  diaita,  regimen).  Applied 
here  to  the  food  proper  for  invalids.  In 
the  treatment  of  disease  much  undoubtedly 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  food  taken,  to  which  the  wise 
practitioner  will  pay  as  much  attention  as 
to  the  medicines  he  prescribes  ; indeed, 
many  diseases  might  be  cured  simplv  by 
conforming  to  certain  dietetic  rules,  if  the 
sufterers  had  but  patience  to  wait  for  n,ature 
to  work  a cure.  But  generally  speaking 
they  have  not ; often  it  is  a nuitter  of  ne- 
cessity, that  a more  speedy  restoration  to 
a state  of  partial,  if  not  complete,  health 
should  be  etfected  or  attemjited ; and  there- 
fore “the  doctor”  is  urged  to  use  active 
remedies,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  the  diet  subsidiary  to  the 
main  plan  of  treatment.  AVe  mav  here 
observe  that  La  diete  of  the  French  phy- 
sicians is  a phrase  signifying  extreme  absti- 
nence ; that  Dietetics  is  that  jiart  of  medi- 
cine which  refers  to  the  diet,  and  that  Diet 
Drink  is  a name  for  Decoetion  of  Sarsa- 
parilla (which  see),  also  Food,  Jiegimen. 

Digastricus  (Greek  dis,  twice,  and 
gasier,  the  belly).  Having  two  bellies,  a 
term  applied  to  the  Os  hyoides  (which  see) . 

Digestion  (Latin  digero  from  diversion 
and  gero  to  can-y  to  difl'erent  points).  The 
Physician,  the  Sui-geon,  and  the  Chemist, 
have  eacli  a different  meaning  for  this  word ; 
with  the  first  it  is  the  change  of  the  food,  on 
its  passing  into  the  stomach,  to  chyme,  or 
the  absorption  and  distribution  of  its  nu- 
trient parts  in  the  fonu  of  chyle  through 
the  S3'8tem ; with  the  second  it  means 
bringing  a wound  into  a state  in  which  it 
forms  health}^  pus ; applications  which  pro- 
mote this  object  being  called  digestives-, 
with  the  third  it  is  the  continual  action  of  a 
solvent  upon  any  substance ; thus  certain 
ingredients  are  digested  in  spirits  of  wine  to 
make  a tincture  and  so  on.  But  it  is  with 
the  Physicum’s  definition  that  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned,  and  this  ma}'  be  compre- 
hensively stated  in  the  process,  or  rather 
processes,  by  which  food  is  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body;  masticated  in  the 
mouth,  .and  then  mi.xed  with  saliva,  it  passes 
down  the  throat  into  the  stomach,  where  it 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice; 
it  is  then  mixed  with  the  bile  and  juice  from 
the  pancreas,  and  conveyed  through  the 
small  intestines — such  of  it  as  is  not  ab- 
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sorbed  into  the  blood — and  otherwise  taken 
into  the  sj’stem,  is  thus  conveyed  througlr 
the  large  intestines,  or  colon,  troui  whence 
the  useless  part  of  it  is  discharged  in  the 
form  of  Fences  (which  see).  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  many  organs  are  concerned  in  the 
work  of  digestion,  and  the  importance  of  the 
proper  performance  of  their  several  duties 
will  be  easily  understood,  nor  will  any 
wonder  be  felt  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
frequently  out  of  order,  and  that  Indiges- 
tion, or  complaints  arising  from  it,  should  be 
so  constantly  complained  of,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  how  little  care  is 
gcnerall}'^  taken  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  submitted  to  these  pro- 
cesses. Generally  speaking,  too,  we  eat  not 
only  w'hat  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition,  not  only  at  improper 
times,  and  in  insufficient  or  overloading 
quantities  ; but  we  do  it  in  too  great  a hurry, 
presenting  the  food  to  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  in  an  unfit  state,  for  want  of  due 
mastication.  Then  again  we  seldom  take 
the  proper  rest  after  full  meals,  so  as  to  allow 
the  various  organs  concerned  in  this  -work, 
so  necessary  to  our  health,  a fair  chance  of 
duly  performing  their  offices ; nor  do  we  keep 
our  bodies  in  such  a state  or  position  as  to 
facilitate  their  operations.  What  wonder 
then  that  we  are  so  often  afflicted  wdth  In- 
digestion and  its  train  of  concomitant  evils. 
Let  us  take  good  wholesome  food,  at  I'egular 
intervals,  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  keep 
the  pores  of  the  skin  clear  by  bathing  and 
rubbing,  and  attend  to  those  sanatory  rules 
with  which  wm  are  all  acquainted,  and  the 
woi'k  of  digestion  will  go  on  smoothly 
enough,  provided  there  is  no  disease  in  any 
of  the  organs  concerned  to  check  it;  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  each,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  several  heads  of  Boivels,  In- 
digestion, Stomach,  ^c. 

Digestive  Salt.  A name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  Muriate  of  Folash  (which  see). 

Digitates  PuRPukE.\  (Latin  for  the 
Purple  Foxglove) . A familiar  British  wild 
plant,  whose  leaves  are  sedative  and  dinretie  ; 
its  active  principle  is  called  Digitalis.  See 
Foxglove. 

Digitus  (Latin  digere,  to  point  ouQ. 
Hence  Ave  have  D.  manus,  a finger  ; 1). 
index,  the  fore  finger;  D.  medius,  the  middle 
fifiger  ; D.  annularis,  the  ring  finger  ; D. 
auricularis,  the  little  finger ; D.  pedes,  a 
toe ; and  Digital,  the  designation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  fingers  (which  see)  also 
Toes. 

Dilatum  (Latin  dilato,  to  enlarge)  applied 
to  the  heart.  It  may  be  either  temporary. 


as  the  dgastolc  of  the  organ,  or  pennanent. 
as  its  passive  aneurism.  See  Heart. 

Dill.  A plant,  the  seeds  of  which  arc 
carminative  and  stimulent.  See  Anethum 

Diluents  (Latin  diluo,  to  dilate) . W aterj 
drinks  which  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood  and  render  several  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  less  I'isid.  Under  this  head, 
may  be  included  all  Demuleents  (which  see). 
Avith  Gruel  and  Barley  Water,  Beef  Tea.. 
Chicken  and  Mutton  Broth,  Infusion  oi 
Balm,  of  Tea,  and  several  other  plants  ; Plain 
and  Toast  Water,  Whey,  Ac.  Diluents  are  of 
great  value  m many  Avays.  They  promote 
the  operation  of  more  active  medicines,- 
especially  aperients  and  diuretics;  they  re- 
duce the'  quality  of  the  blood,  and  therefore 
assist  in  subdning  acute  inflammation  ; they 
promote  perspiration,  and  so  relieve  the 
system  in  fevers  and  bilions  disorders ; they 
are  also  useful  in  catan'hal  and  phtliisical 
complaints  ; in  Diarrhcea,  Dysentery,  Cal- 
culous affections  and  Stranguary  (all  of 
Avhich  see). 

Diploe  (Greek  diplous,  donble).  The 
cellular  osseous  tissue  betAveen  the  two  tables 
oftheiSArMW  (As'hich  see). 

Diplopla  (Gr.  diplous  and  ops,  the  eye). 
Double  sight  (Latin  visus  duplicatus).  This 
is  a disease  of  the  eye  in  which  the  person 
sees  an  object  double  or  triple ; it  is  of  two 
kinds — first,  Avhen  objects  have  this  appear- 
ance onl}"  Avhen  looked  at  Avith  both  e3'es ; 
and  second,  Avhen  they  so  appear  Avhether 
survej-ed  AA'ith  both  or  one.  See  Sight. 

Dipso-Mania.  This  is  a species  of 
monomania,  Avith  Avhich  habitual  drunkards- 
are  sometimes  affected.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “a  morbid  craving  for  drink, 
Avhich  generally  occurs  at  intervals,  in  Avliich. 
persons  are  seized  with  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  drink  to  excess,  although  con- 
scious at  the  time  of  their  misconduct,  but 
are  unable  to  control  themselves.  See  In- 
temperance. 

Director  (Latin  dirigo,  to  direct).  A 
narroAv,  groA’ed  instrument  of  silver  or  steel, 
used  by  the  surgeon  to  direct  his  knife  in 
performing  operations  (Avhich  see) . 

Dirigens  (same  root).  An  old  term  ap- 
plied to  that  constituent  in  prescriptions, 
Avhich  Avas  supposed  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  other  remedies ; thus  Nitre,  in  con- 
junction Avith  Squills,  is  diuretic ; Avith 
Guaiacum,  it  is  diaphoretic.  See  I'reserip- 
tions. 

Discutients  (Latin  discutio,  to  shake  to 
pieces).  Substances  AA’hich  have  the  power 
of  resolving  tumours,  or  more  properly,  of 
dispersing  the  morbid  matter  of  Avhich  they 
are  composed ; for  this  purpose,  preparations 
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I of  Ammonia  and  of  Lead  are  very  commonly 
used.  The  following  is  a good  formula  for  a 
a discutient  lotion ; — Liquor  of  Acetate  of 
Lead  (Goulard’s  Extract)  ^ a drachm;  Solu- 
tion of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  2 ounces ; Water 
6 ounces;  add  2 drachms  of  Laudanum  if 
I the  surface  for  which  the  application  is  re- 
I quired  be  painful  and  irritable. 

Disease.  This  is  a departure  from  the 
I healthy  state  of  the  system  generally,  or  of 

I any  of  its  parts  or  organs  ; mere  functional 
disorder  does  not  amount  to  disease,  although 
it  very  commonly  proceeds  from  some  change 
of  structure,  to  which  the  term  will  properly 
*^PPb' ) indeed  it  is  probable  that  there 
rarely,  if  ever,  exists  functional  disarrange- 
ment without  organic  disease  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  although  its  presence  cannot  all 
times  be  detected.  Diseases  have  been 
divided  into  ten  classes — viz.,  1.  Acute, 
when  they  are  severe  and  of  short  duration  ; 
2.  Chronic,  when  of  long  continuance;  3. 
Sporadic,  resulting  from  occasional  or  acci- 
dental causes,  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c. ; 4.  Epi- 
demic, owing  to  a prevalence  of  e.xcessive 
heat,  contagion,  &c. ; 5.  Endemic,  prevail- 
ing in  localities  caused  by  marsh  miasma, 
&c. ; 6 Intercurrent,  that  is  the  sporadic 
form  occurring  in  the  midst  of  Endemic  or 
Ej)idemic  diseases ; 7.  Contagious,  dissemi- 
r nated  by  contact  or  touch ; 8.  Infectious, 
I-  propagated  by  effluvia,  or  the  breath  of 
!.  patients  crowded  too  much  together ; 9. 
Eruptive,  skin  diseases ; 10.  Febrile,  fevers. 

Ilt  must  be  evident,  howevei',  that  some 
diseases  will  come  under  more  than  one  of 
these  heads ; thus  cholera,  as  far  as  its  nature 
can  be  understood,  is  at  once  acute,  epidemicr. 
; and  contagious  or  infectious — some  contend 
that  it  is  both  ; so  that  this  classification  is 
not  very  distinctive. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Disease.  Jfany  persons  have  an 
I hereditary  tendency  to  one  or  other  of  its 
I forms;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
1 scrofula,  consumption,  gout,  gravel,  rheu- 
' mutism,  and  affections  of  the  brain  producing 
insanity  or  imbecility;  climate  and  food 
i have,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  the  setting 
I up  of  organic  disease,  which  will  often  pro- 
I ceed  from  causes  in  themselves  vcit  trifling. 

I A depressed  state  of  the  mind  renders  a 
! person  more  liable  to  certain  diseases  than 
! he  would  otherwise  be,  and  the  fear  of  an 
I epidemic  will  at  times  be  certain  to  produce 
I an  attack  ; hence  persons  who  have  a firm 
reliance  upon  an  all-seeing  and  directing 
I Providence,  to  keep  the  mind  calm  in  the 
' midst  of  danger,  will  be  more  likely  to  escape 
than  those  who  are  doubtful  and  desponding. 
Among  the  most  common  existing  causes  of 


Disease,  may  be  named  certain  occupations. 
To  these  we  have  already  allude^,  under  the 
head  of  Consumption.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  one  disease  is  frequently  the 
exciting  cause  of  another;  thus  apoplexy 
frequently  results  from  disease  of  the  neart 
and  paralysis  of  the  brain.  As  to  modes  of 
prevention,  treatment,  &c.,  reference  must 
b(!  made  to  the  heads  under  ■which  diseases 
are  severally  described. 

Discharge.  Applied  as  a medical  terra 
generally  to  all  substances  cast  out  of  the 
body,  but  in  a more  restricted  sense  to  the 
purulent  matter  from  Abscesses,  Ulcers,  and 
Wounds  (which  see).  , 

Disinfection.  'The  purification  of  in- 
fected air  by  means  of  Eisinfectants, 
agents  which  act  by  dispersing  or  diluting 
the  particles  prejudicial  to  health,  as  fresh 
air  and  water;  by  destroying  or  altering 
their  chemical  composition,  as  heat,  chlorine 
gas,  muriatic  acid,  &c. ; or  bv  absorption,  as 
quick  lime,  and  charcoal.  (These  disinfect- 
ing agents  are  very  serviceable  in  sick 
chambers,  hospital  wards,  and  many  other 
places  where  the  genns  of  disease  are  pre- 
sent in  the  atmosphere;  but  the  greatest 
disinfectants  after  all  are  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  and  these  arc  within  the  reach 
of  most  persons.  See  Air,  Chlorine,  Con- 
tagion. 

Dislocation  (Latin  disloco,  to  put  out 
of  place).  The  displacement  from  their- 
natural  position  of  bones  articulated  to- 
gether. See  Luxation. 

Dislocations  may  be  either  complete  or 
incomplete  ; in  the  first,  the  articular  sur- 
faces remain  partially  in  contact,  which  can 
only  occur  in  the  foot,  knee,  and  ankle ; in 
the  last,  there  is  an  entire  separation.  They 
are  also  distinctively'  named,  according  to 
their  direction,  as  upward,  downward,  for- 
ward, backward,  &c. ; or  to  the  circum- 
stances which  accompany  them,  as  first 
simple,  when  there  is  no  wound  communica- 
ting with  the  joint,  and  externally  with  the 
air  ; second,  compound,  when  there  is  such  a 
wound.  They  are  also  called  when 

they  occur  in  consequence  of  disease  destroy- 
ing the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  articular 
caWties  of  the  bones.  Some  dislocations,  as 
those  of  the  humerus,  have  also  been  distin- 
guished as  primitive  and  consecutive,  the 
first  being  the  sudden  effect  of  external 
violence,  and  the  second  following  this  by 
the  inliuence  of  other  causes,  as  a fresh  fall 
before  the  connection  of  the  two  joints  has 
taken  place. 

Nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body 
are  liable  to  displacement,  but  some  are 
much  more  so  than  others,  such  are  those  of 
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tlie  hip,  the  ankle,  the  shoulder,  the  elbow, 
the  lower  jaw,  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  in 
these  joints  the  detection  of  the  dislocation 
is  tolerably  easy,  even  to  the  unprofessional 
person ; but  with  many  other  parts  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  detection,  therefore,  a 
surgeon  should  always  be  called  in  when  an 
accident  has  occurred  in  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  such  a result. 

The  symptoms  of  a dislocation  having 
taken  place  arc  loss  of  power  in  the  limb  or 
member,  which  becomes  fixed  in  one  posi- 
tion, any  attempt  to  move  it  causing  ex- 
treme agony;  there  is  also  a sensation  of 
numbness  in  the  part,  and  the  patient  feels 
sick  and  faint,  probably  on  account  of  the 
severe  pain ; an  examination  of  the  joint 
also  will  show  a deformity. 

Treatment.  It  is  useless  in  such  a case 
to  apply  fomentations  or  stimulant  lini- 
ments; attempts  should  at  once  be  made  to 
“reduce”  the  dislocation,  as  it  is  called: 
until  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  relief  for 
the  patient,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the 
more  difficult  will  the  operation  be,  because 
the  muscles,  which  are  at  first  relaxed  by 
being  drawn  out  so  far  as  to  allow  the  joint 
to  slip  out  of  its  socket,  or  from  its  point  of 
articulation,  resume  their  former  rigidity, 
and  exert  a gi’eater  power  in  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  the  operator. 

Whenever  there  is  a doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  which  has  hap]ieTied,  it  is 
always  best  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a surgeon 
before  making  any  violent  efforts  to  reduce 
what  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a disloca- 
tion, but  may  in  reality  be  that  in  combina- 
tion with  a fracture,  or  an  inj  ur}'  of  quite 
'another  kind ; but  when  the  case  is  tolerably 
clear,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effecting  the 
reduction;  this  may  be  done  by  drawing 
down  the  limb  or  members  until  the  ends  of 
the  dislocated  joints  are  brought  as  nearly 
together  as  possible,  then  if  the  pressure  is 
relaxed,  the  muscles  will  generally  draw 
them  into  their  proper  position,  and  hold 
them  there ; care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  upper  bone  of  the  two  Avhich  it  is 
desired  to  connect  firmly  fixed,  so  that  in 
pulling  the  lower,  the  downward  or  outward, 
as  the  case  may  be,  docs  not  follow  it,  and 
so  prevent  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
muscles.  If  the  dislocation  is  in  the 
humerus,  or  shoulder,  a very  common  part, 
pass  a sheet  or  strong  towel  round  the  body 
of  the  patient,  and  fasten  the  ends  to  a staple 
in  the  wall,  or  some  other  fixed  support, 
then  take  another  towel,and  making  what 
is  called  a “ elove-hitch,”  slip  it  over  the 
elbow,  draw  it  tight,  and  give  the  ends  to 
two  or  three  strong  assistants,  who  must  pull 


gently,  yet  firml)’  and  steadily  for  some  mi-  j 
nutes,  while  the  operator,  with  his  kne«^ 
beneath  the  armpit,  endeavours  by  raising, 
and  depressing  the  bone  as  it  is  drawn  outj 


to  direct  it  so  that,  when  it  lias  attained  a 
point  of  extension  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
socket  from  which  it  has  been  displaced, 
it  Avill  slip  back  into  it.  A dislocation  of 
the  shoulder  may  be  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards ; although  the  latter  is  a rare  case,  it 
may  be  known  by  the  swelling  at  the 
shoulder-blade,  the  flatness  of  the  outside, 
and  incapacity  of  movement ; the  reduction 
may  be  eficcted  in  the  same  way  as  above 
described.  After  it  is  accomplished,  it  is 
most  prudent,  in  cither  case,  to  keep  the  arm 
confined  to  the  side  for  some  days  by.  means 
of  a bandage,  as  it  may  be  thrown  out  again 
by  the  slightest  attempt  to  use  the  limb. 

Dislocation  of  the  Collar  Done,  may  occur: 
at  either  end,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a non- 
professional man  to  detect  this,  and  if  such 
an  injury  is  suspected,  it  is  best  to  summon 
surgical  aid,  compressing  the  parts  until  it 
arrives,  with  a crossed  bandage.  This  acci- 
dent, however  skilfully  treated,  usually 
results  in  some  permanent  defomity. 

Dislocations  of  the  Elbow  are  the  most: 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  reduce  of  any, 
on  account  of  the  complication  of  joints  at: 
that  part,  where  it  must  be  remembered, . 
three  bones  meet,  viz.,  the  arm-bone  (hu-  ■ 
merits),  and  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
{radius  and  ulna),  the  second  of  which  may 
be  dislocated  by  itself,  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  the  last  only  backwards,  carrying 
the  radius  with  it;  two  lateral  displace- 
ments of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  also 
sometimes  occur,  and  lastly,  and  rarely,  a 
displacement  in  which  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  humerus  rests  between  the 
radius  and  ulna ; it  must  be  evident  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  is  required  for  the  reduction  of|  either  ■ 
of  these,  therefore,  we  need  not  enter  into  a > 
desci'iption  of  the  means  to  be  used. 

Dislocation  of  the  Spine  is  the  most  serioui  ■ 
that  can  happen ; in  this  case,  death  is  sure  • 
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to  ensue,  and  it  usually  takes  place  socn 
after  tlie  accident,  which  happily  is  of  very 
rare  occurrenec ; hut  little  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this  misehief,  and  that  little  must 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  professional 
1 ad\’iscr. 

Dislocation  of  the  Ribs  sometimes,  though 
; rarely,  takes  place,  and  this  is  very  dilli- 
1 cult  of  detection  ; the  treatment  is  the  same 
: as  that  of  a Fracture,  which  see. 

Dislocation  of  the  Pelvic  Rones  and  Os 
Cocci/gis.  These  are  both  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  immense  force  being  required  to 
effect  either  of  them  ; they  cannot  be  treated 
by  other  than  a surgeon,  and  have  generally 
a fatal  result. 

Dislocations  of  the  Wrist  Joint  are  gene- 
rally caused  by  the  hand  receiving  the 
> weight  of  a heavy  fall ; it  may  be  of  three 
kinds,  all  of  whicli  may  be  distinguished 
from  a sprain  by  the  unnatural  bony  pro- 
_ jections,  either  in  the  front  or  back,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
^ soft  swelling  only  which  is  set  up  by  the 
latter.  The  mode  of  reduction  is  this  : let 
the  patient’s  arm  be  grasped  firmly,  just 
above  the  elbow,  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
operator,  supporting  the  fore-arm  with  his 
left  hand,  takes  hold  of  the  patient’s  hand 
wiih  his  right,  and  the  two  exerting  their 
force  in  opposite  directions,  produce  the  ex- 
tension necessary  to  replace  the  joints  in 
their  natural  po.<ition.  After  the  reduction  a 
roller  bandage  should  be  applied  round  the 
wrist,  and  a splint  bound  before  and  behind 
the  fore-arm,  passing  on  either  side  down 
as  far  as  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Dislocation  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  .and  when  they  do  happen, 
it  is  generally  between  the  first  and  second 
joint;  they  may  be  easily  known  by  the 
projection  of  the  dislocated  bones,  and  re- 
duced without  much  difficulty,  if  done  soon 
after  the  accident.  The  following  cut  from 


Fergus.=on’s  Surgery,  will  show  the  method 
of  reduction ; the  clove-hitch,  made  with  a 
piece  of  stout  tape,  may  be  used  if  there 
is  much  difficulty;  the  wrist  during  the 
operation  should  "have  a slight  forward  in- 
clination given  to  it,  this  will  relax  the 
flexor  muscles. 

Dislocation  of  the  Jaw.  A blow  upon  the 
ehin  when  the  mouth  is  opened  ^videly,  will 


sometimes  cause  this,  as  will  }’<awning  or 
gaping  very  deeply ; by  it  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a very  awkward  position,  with 
his  mouth  set  wide  open,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  and  no  power 


kind  of  dislocation  may  be  cither  complete 
or  partial ; in  the  latter  case  the  mouth  is 
not  opened  so  widely  as  in  the  former,  and 
it  may  be  known  by  the  chin  being  throwm 
on  one  side,  opposite  to  that  of  the  displace- 
ment. There  is  not  usually  much  difficulty 
in  reducing  a dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  upper  cannot  be  dislocated;  the  plan 
is  to  wrap  a handkerchief  round  each 
thumb,  and  placing  them  in  the  inner  an- 
gles of  the  jaw,  the  coronoid  processes  as 
they  are  termed,  endeavour  by  forcing'  it 
backwards  and  downwards,  to  restore  it  to 
its  proper  position.  Success  will  generally 
attend  the  effort,  if  only  a moderate  degree 
of  force  be  used,  especially  if  it  be  by  a 
skilful  band.  Some  put  a transverse  piece 
of  wood  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a lever,  but  this  is  a rough 
method  of  operating,  and  no  really  skilful 
surgeons  resort  to  it. 

Dislocation  of  the  Jlip  Joint  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  lameness ; it  may  be 
caused  by  a fall,  or  coming  do\iTi  heavily  on 
the  feet  from  a leap,  and  frequently  occurs 
to  children  through  the  neg’ligenco  of  ser- 
vants. A careful  mother  will  take  note  of 
the  slightest  alteration  of  the  gait  of  her 
child,  and  institute  an  e.xamination  at  once, 
for  sometimes  the  displacement  of  the  hip- 
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joint  in  the  young  is  attended  with  little  or 
no  pain,  and  the  limping  gait  is  its  only 
obvious  indication,  unless  it  be  a manifest 
disinclination  to  yalk  at  all ; if  it  be  a child 
in  arms  to  whom  the  accident  has  occurred 
through  the  carelessness  of  its  nurse,  the 
injury  may  remain  undiscovered  until  the 
displaced  joint  has  become  too  firmly  fixed 
in  its  unnatural  position,  ever  to  be  restored 
to  its  natural  one,  and  a shortened  limb, 
producing  lameness  for  life  is  the  conse- 
tmence.  By  a very  slight  examination  of 
the  part,  however,  a dislocation  of  this  kind 
may  be  detected ; there  is  a very  considerable 
projection  of  the  bone  backward,  the  thigh 
13  drawn  back,  and  the  knee  inclines  inward, 
and  is  raised  above  its  fellow  knee,  so  that 
the  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground ; the 
whole  limb,  too,  is  for  a while  immoveably 
fixed.  Of  the  dislocation  of  this  joint,  there 
are  four  distinct  forms  which  we  need  not 
pause  to  describe ; in  each  of  them  the  re- 
duction must  be  efiected  in  the  same  way. 
Place  the  patient  on  a bed,  with  a strong 
towel,  or  sheet,  passed  between  his  legs  and 
brought  up  round  the  hip ; let  the  ends  of 
this  be  fastened  to  some  firm  support,  such 
as  a stout  stick  passed  across  a doorway ; then 
fix  another  towel  to  the  thigh  by  means  of  a 
clove-hitch,  and  let  three  or  four  strong 
men  take  hold  of  the  ends  and  keep  up  a 
stead}"  strain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
more  if  it  be  necessary ; the  muscular  power 
of  the  patient,  if  it  be  an  adult,  should  have 
been  previously  weakened  by  bleeding,  or 
Tartar  emetic  given  in  half-grain  doses  every 
ten  minutes  until  nausea  is  produced ; this 
should  be  done  in  all  cases  of  difficult  re- 
duction. The  administration  of  Chloroform 
will  have  much  the  same  effect,  and  will 
likewise  produce  insensibility  to  pain.  Some- 
times, in  such  cases  as  these,  a strap,  with  a 
pulley  fixed  to  the  wall,  is  used  to  effect  the 
extension ; most  hospitals  are  furnished 
with  this  apparatus,  and  employ  it  constantly. 

As  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  is  some- 
times confounded  with  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  as  great  mischief  might  result  from  ap- 
plying e.xtension  in  such  a case,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  observe,  that  in  fracture,  the  knee 
and  foot  are  turned  outward — in  dislocation, 
inward. 

Dislocation  of  the  Datella  is  frequently 
produced  by  a person  falling  with  the  knee 
turned  inwards,  and  the  foot  outwards ; it 
may  be  in  either  of  three  directions — out- 
wards, inwards,  and  upwards.  The  method 
of  reduction  is  to  place  the  patient  on  a bed, 
and  raising  his  leg  by  lifting  it  at  the  heel, 
press  on  the  edge  of  the  chslocated  bone, 


which  is  furthest  from  the  articulation,  until 
the  inner  edge  is  raised  over  the  crudella  of 
the  former,  and  is  thence  drawn  into  its 
place  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Evapo- 
rating lotions  should  then  be  applied  until  , 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  when  the  part 
may  be  bandaged.  When  the  dislocation  i 
is  upwards,  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  1 
tom  through,  and  in  consequence  there  is  , 
generally  a great  deal  of  inflammation,  i 
Leeches  ore  usually  required,  and  cold  lotions  | 
for  six  or  seven  days,  after  which  the  leg  | 
must  be  kept  suspended  by  a splint  and 
rollers  until  a union  of  the  ruptured  liga- 
ment  is  efiected.  ■ 

Dislocation  of  the  Tibia,  at  the  knee  joint,  t 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  upwards  | 
or  backwards ; in  either  case,  simple  exten-  u 
sion  is  sufficient  to  reduce  it. 

Dislocation  of  the  Femur  is  commonly 
caused  by  a person  striking  his  toe  against 
some  projecting  body  when  the  face  is 
averted;  he  feels  immediately  pain  at  the 
knee,  which  cannot  be  completel}'  extended. 

To  effect  the  reduction  of  this  it  is  necessary 
to  bend  the  limb  backwards  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ; by  this  the  pressure  made  by  the 
thigh-bone  is  removed,  and  the  cartilage 
slips  back  into  its  place;  when  once  this 
accident  has  occurred,  it  is  veiw  likely  to 
happen  again,  to  prevent  which  a linen 
bandage,  with  four  straps,  should  be  bound 
tightly  above  and  below  the  patella. 

Dislocation  of  the  Ankle  Joint  may  be 
either  inwards,  outwards,  or  forwards ; in  ! 
the  first  case  it  may  be  the  result  of  a jump 
from  a considerable  height,  or  sudden  check 
of  the  foot  when  running,  the  body  by  the 
impetus  being  carried  forward.  In  the 
second,  the  foot  is  probably  twistedinrunning  ! 
or  leaping,  or,  it  may  be  that  the  passing 
of  the  wheel  of  a carriage  over  the  leg 
causes  the  injury.  Jumping  from  a carriage 
in  rapid  motion,  or  falling  backwards  with 
the  foot  confined,  11111  probably  cause  the 
third  form  of  displacement.  Only  a surgeon 
can  detect  the  difi’erence  in  these  forms  of  ; 
knee-dislocation,  and  adopt  the  measures  i 
proper  for  their  reduction;  there  is  great  | 
likelihood  that  they  will  occur  again,  having  ' 
once  happened,  therefore  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  ankle  bandaged  or  supported  by  means  | 
of  an  elastic  stocking.  I 

Compound  Dislocations  most  frequently  I 
happen  at  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist,  ' 
scarcely  ever  at  the  hip ; the  reduction 
should  be  effected  without  delay,  aud  with 
as  little  violence  or  disturbance  as  possible. 
When  the  end  of  the  bone  protrudes  it  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  necessary, 
washed  in  warm  water,  that  no  dirt  or  other 
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foreign  particles  adhere  to  it  to  produce 
irritation,  and  keep  up  the  suppurating  pro- 
cess in  the  joint.  The  opening  in  the  skin 
in  these  cases  is  caused  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  bone,  or  by  violent  contact  of  the  part 
with  some  hard  angular  substance;  some- 
times the  end  of  the  bone  is  shattered,  and 
then  the  detached  ^lieces  should  be  carefully 
removed  with  the  fingers : the  opening  to  be 
enlarged  with  the  scalpel  for  tliis  purpose, 
should  it  be  desirable.  Thisisalso  sometimes 
necessary  to  be  done  for  efl'ecting  the  re- 
duction. In  these  cases  there  is  often  much 
fever,  and  the  patient  perishes  from  the 
violence  of  the  first  paroxysm.  Such  disloca- 
tions as  these  arc  very  dangerous,  sometimes 
■ it  is  only  by  amputation  of  the  limb  that  the 
patient’s  life  can  be  saved ; closing  the 
wound  with  slips  of  adhesive  plaister,  apply- 
ing splints  with  a roller  bandage,  to  be  kept 
wet  with  cold  water,  poulticing  ; if  there  is 
surrounding  infiamuiatiou  applying  leeches 
about  the  part. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  defined  a dislocation 
to  be  the  “ removal  of  the  articulating  por- 
tion of  a bone  from  that  surface  to  which  it 
is  naturally  connected.”  This  removal,  as 
we  have  showii,  is  generally  eftected  by  vio- 
lence, and  the  primary  object  of  remedial 
measures  is  to  bring  the  point  of  articulation, 
or  union,  back  to  its  natural  position.  When 
the  muscles  arc  only  extended,  and  there  is 
) no  laceration,  or  severance  of  a ligament,  and 
1 no  fracture  of  either  of  the  bones,  there 
is  little  difiiculty  in  reducing  common  dis- 
locations, if  taken  in  hand  shortly  after 
tlieir  occurrence ; but  if  the  bones  are  suf- 
le  fered  to  remain  long  displaced,  so  that  the 

15  muscles  become  accustomed,  as  it  wen;,  to 

ij  their  new  position,  there  is  sure  to  bo  per- 
f manent  distortion,  and  most  likely  lameness 
of  some  kind.  The  displaced  bone,  at  its  new 
point  of  contact  with  other  bones,  forms  a 
connexion  therewith,  and  finds  there  a basis 
for  its  future  movements  and  operations, 
it  requiring  as  much  force  to  remove  it  from 
fS  thence,  as  it  did  from  its  more  natural  posi- 
it  tion — it  must  be,  in  fact,  another  dislocation. 
5 See  Joints,  Muscles. 

Disohdeum)  Functions.  This  is  a term 
frequently  employed  in  medical  practice,  and 
it  signifies  any  disarrangement  in  the  regu- 
lar and  natural  operations  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body ; it  is  in  fact  but  another 
name  for  Disease  (which  see) . 

Dispensary  (Latin  dispenso,  from  diver- 
sim  penso,  to  distribute  by  weighing) . A 
place  where  medicines  ai'C  compounded. 
More  generally . applied  to  an  institution 
yf  where  the  poor  receive  professional  advice 
and  medicines  gratuitously. 


Dissection  (Latin  disseco,  to  cut  up). 
The  art  of  separating,  by  means  of  the  scalpel, 
the  parts  of  organized  bodies,  so  as  to  ilisplay 
their  structure. , See  Anatouii/. 

Di.stension  (Latin  distcudo,  to  stretch). 
The  stretching  of  a hollow  viscera  by  too 
great  an  accumulation  of  its  contents— as  of 
the  bladder  in  retension  of  urine,  of  the 
intestines  with  faeces,  the  veins  with  blood, 
or  the  stomach  with  wind.  See  Flatulency . 

Disticiiia  or  Disticiiiasis  (Greek  dis, 
twice,  stichos.  a row) . A term  applied  to  an 
affection  in  which  each  eyelid  has  a double 
row  of  ej'elashes,  which  inclining  inwards 
irritate  the  eye.  See  Opthedmia,  Triehiasis. 

Dittanueu.  Lepidium  Latifolium,  a 


Distiliation  (Latin  distilio,  to  drop  by 
little  and  little) . Is  a chemical  process,  in 
which,  by  the  application  of  a regulated 
heat  to  fluid  substances,  in  a covered  vessel 
called  a Still  (which  sec),  the  volatile  con- 
stituents ascend  in  vapour  into  what  is  called 
the  worm  of  the  still,  and  meeting  there  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  arc,  by  condensation, 
reduced  to  a liquid  state.  Dry  Distillation 
is  performed  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  substance  is  not  previously  di.«solved  in 
any  menstruum ; and  Destmetive Distillation 
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is  tlic  subjection  of  bodies  to  a red  heat  in 
close  vessels,  and  colleoting  the  results. 
This  is  also  called  Sublimation. 

UcsTiLLKU  Water.  Water  which  has  passed 
through  the  process  of  Distillation  (\vhich 
sec)  also  Aqua  ; it  may  be  eitlier  pure,  or 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  principle 
of  some  herbs,  as  Anise  or  Carraway  Seeds, 
Cassia  or  Cinnamon  Bark,  Elder  Flowers, 
Fennel  Seeds,  Laurel  Loaves,  Peppermint, 
Spearmint,  Pimento  Berries,  Penny-royal, 
find  Rose  Loaves,  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  medicinal  distilled  waters. 

Distom.v  Kepaticusi  (Greek  dis  twice, 

■ stoma  the  mouth,  and  eq)ar  the  livoi-) . A 
worm  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder  of  man,  but  more  frequently  in 
those  of  shcem  and  goats.  See  Vermes. 

Disthix  (Greek  dis,  twice,  and  thrlv,  the 
hair).  A disease  of  the  hair  in  which  it 
splits  at  the  ends.  See  Hair. 

Distokttok  (Latin  distorqueo,  to  vvest 
aside).  A term  applied  to  an  unnatural 
twisting  of  the  Spine,  or  Limbs  (which  see). 

Diuresis  (Greeli  dia  through,  and  oyreo 
io  make  water) . An  excessive  How  of  Urine 
(which  sec) . Also  Bladder  and  Kidneys. 

Diuretics  (same  root  as  above).  Medi- 
cines which  aiigment  the  urinary  discharge; 
this  effect  will  be  produced  by  any  substance 
which  stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of  the 
kidneys.  All  the  saline  diuretics  act  in  this 
way ; they  pass  into  the  circulation,  and 
appear  to  exert  a specific  action  upon  these 
vessels.  The  free  drinking  of  mild  diluents 
will  also  have  this  effect,  while  the  applica- 
tion of  external  heat  to  the  body  will  exert 
a contrary  influence  by  exciting  perspiration, 
which  is  an  increased  cutaneous  secretion. 
Diuretics  arc  useful  as  adjuncts  chiefiv; 
their  action  alone  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
for  the  cure  of  disease;  they  are  merely 
palliatives.  Thus,  in  dropsy,  in  which  they 
are  chiefly  employed,  if  perfectly  successful, 
they  do  but  remove  foi  a time  a portion  of 
the  efi'usivc  fluid,  which  quickly  collects 
again ; they  are  sometimes  useful  in  cal- 
culous affections,  also  in  gonorrhoea,  ‘ and 
they  have  a tendency  to  check  profuse  per- 
spiration, and  diminish  plethora ; but  their 
frequent  and  constant  use  is  very  weakening 
fo  tlie  system.  The  medicines  of  this  class 
chiefly  used  are  Broom  (Genista),  the  tops 
in  powder,  dose,  1 scruple  to  3 ; Bitter-sweet 
( Dulcamara),  same  dose ; Dandelion,  extract 
10  grains  to  i a drachm ; Foxglove  (Diyitalis) , 
leaves  and  seed,  J a grain  to  3 grains ; 
Junijjcr,  berries  and  tops,  1 to  3 scruples  ; 
Meadow  Saffron  (Colchicum),  root  pd  seed, 

•1  a graiti  to  3 grains ; Sarsaparilla,  root 
powdered,  1 to  2 drachms;  Snake-root! 


(Seneka),  1 to  3 scruples;  Squills,  root 
powdered,  1 to  3 grains  ; S])anish  Flies 
(Cantharides)  a a grain  to  3 grains  ; Potash, 
Acetate  of,  1 scruple  to  3,  Carbonate,  10  grains 
to  30,  Nitrate,  5 to  10  grains,  Subcarbonate 
10  grains  to  3,  Supertartrate  (Cream  of 
Tartar')  2 drachms  to  one  ounce  ; Spirits  of 
Nitric  Ether  (Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre),  J a 
drachm  to  2 drachms ; Tar- water,  \ to  -1  a 
pint ; Turpentine,  5 drops  to  ^ a drachm ; 
Gin ; Common  and  Chalybeate  Waters,  &c. 
Among  the  wild  plants  possessing  diuretic 
]>roperties,  the  Broom  and  Dandelion  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  common,  and 
therefore  accessible  to  persons  in  thiscountna 
(For  a full  account  of  the  former,  see  Dande- 
lion-, of  the  latter,  Genista).  Gin,  Spirits 
of  Nitre,  and  Turpentine,  may  always  be 
readily  procured,  and  are  as  certain  in  their 
operation  as  any ; but  they  should  not  be 
taken  where  there  is  much  tendency  to  irri- 
tation. Infusion  of  raw  cofiee  berries  al.'jo 
acts  on  the  urinary  secretions,  as  does  any 
strong  mental  emotion,  such  as  joy,  fear,  &c.. 
and  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria; 
after  bleeding,  too,  and  the  action  of  purga- 
tives, there  will  frequently  be  an  increased 
flow  of  urine. 

DiVARiCATioxfLatin<fiVff/'/Vo,tostraddle). 
Applied  to  the  bifurcation  or  forked  division 
of  a vein  or  artery,  &c. 

DrvERTicULUM  NucKii.  The  opening 
through  which  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  passes. 

Dodder.  The  Cuscuta  Kirropeea,  a native 


parasitic  plant,  sometimes  used  in  visceral 
obstructions,  and  intermittent  fevers. 
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Dog  Rose  (J^viWxv  Rosa  Canina).  Some- 
times called  C'ynosbatinn.  The  ripe  berries 
are  tcnucd  Heps  or  Hips,  and  are  used  for 
making  aconfeetion  (C'o« fectio  Rosa;  Canina) 
which  is  chictly  valuable  for  the  formation  of 
pill  masses,  and  as  a vehicle  for  other  medi- 
cines ; it  has  been  sometimes  given  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrlima  and  dysentery. 

Dolickus  ITiuiuens  (see  . The 

stiff  hairs  of  the  pods  of  this  plant  to  which 
it  owes  its  virulent  properties  arc  called 
Dolichi  Rubes. 

Dokeji.v  Ammoxiacum  (Greek  doretna,  a 
gift).  See  AmMonianim. 

llOItSTEMA  CoXTIlAYEEVA.  ScC  Contm- 
yerva. 

Dorsum  (Latin  the  Bach).  Hence  comes 
the  term  J)orsal,  appertaining  to  the  back, 
a])plied  to  a region,  ligaments,  arteries,  &e. 
The  designation  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is 
JJorso  Cervical : see  Back. 

Dose  (Greek  aosis,  from  didoini,  to  give). 
A determinate  quantity  of  anything  given 
or  administered  at  the  time,  generally 
applied  to  medicine ; the  rule  with  regard 
to  which  is,  that  the  doses  of  most  medi- 
cines must  be  dimiuished  in  proportion 
to  the  age,  thus; — Age  1 to  2 months, 
l-1.5th  to  l-24th  of  a full  dose  ; 6 months, 
l-8th  ; 12  months,  l-;5th ; 2 years,  l-4th ; 
b years,  3-8ths ; 8 years,  1-half ; 12  years, 
•5-8ths;  16  years,  3-4ths;  20  years,  7-8ths  ; 
2.5  to  40  years,  full  dose ; 50  years,  7-8ths  ; 
Go  years,  3-4ths ; 80  years  and  upwards, 
5-8ths.  About  l-4th  less  should  be  given 
to  adult  women  than  men ; other  circum- 
stances, such  as  individual  temperament, 
constitution,  habits,  A'c.,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  must  also  be  bonic  in  mini! 
that  the  above  rule  will  irot  apply  to  all 
medicines — that,  while  Calomel,  and  many 
purgatives,  can  be  taken  in  larger  doses  by 
ehildi-en  than  adults.  Opium,  on  the  con- 
trary, affects  the  young  more  powerfully, 
even  when  given  according  to  the  abovi? 
rate  of  reduction,  and  must  therefore  be 
diminished  considerably  below  it.  See 
Apothecaries’  If'ciqhts,  Prescriptions. 

Douche  (French).  The  affusion  of  water 
from  a considerable  height.  Dr.  Lee,  in 
his  Baths  of  Eny land,  says  “ Douches  are  of 
various  kinds — the  ascending,  the  lateral, 
and  the  dc.'sccndiny—tho  water  in  the  lirst 
kind  falling  from  a reservoir,  at  a greater  or 
les-ser  height,  upon  the  patient  in  a single 
or  divided  stream,  the  size  of  which  may  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  The 
lateral  Douche  is  produced  by  a man  press- 
ing the  water  through  a tube,  as  with  a 
fire-engine,  the  stream  being  directed  against 
1 the  body  that  is  indicated.  The  strength  of 


Dogeaxe.  The  Apoeynmn  Androseemi- 
folium,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Apo- 
rynecc ; most  of  the  species  contained  in 


which  arc  poisonous.  Th.e  above  is  very 
rarely  used  ; the  powdered  root,  in  doses  of 
30  grains,  fonns  a powerful  emetic. 

Dogwood.  A plant  whose  scientific 
name  is  Curiius  Cireinnata,  Ihc  bark  of  which 


has  been  I’ecommcnded  as  a substitute  for 
Cinchona : dose  of  th.e  powdered  Bark,  1 to  3 
s'  niples  ; Infusion,  1 to  2 ounces ; Decoction, 
a wineglassful. 
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tills  can  be  regulated  by  the  attendant’s 
pumping  with  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
force,  and  also  by  a finger  placed  over  the 
•aperture,  by  which  the  stream  is  divided. 
Ill  the  ascending  Douche  the  column  of 
water  is  directed  upwards,  and  Ls  usually 
taken  in  a sitting  position ; this  Douche 
is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  com- 
plaints of  the  organs  within  the  pelvis.” 
Douches  are  dhectly  exciting  remedies,  and 
are  mostly  used  to  produce  a greater  degree 
of  vitality  and  activity  in  parts,  as  in  cases 
of  local  debility,  scrofulous  swelling,  mus- 
cular rigidity,  paralysis,  contracted  joints, 
neuralgic  pains,  &c.  They  are  mostly  ad- 
ministered while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath, 
and  are  often  advantageously  combined  with 
friction.  The  employment  of  the  Douche 
requires  to  be  carefully  superintended.  See 
Bathing,  Ihjdropathy . 

Doveh’s  Powder.  This  is  the  Com- 
pound Ipecacuanha  Powder  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, it  is  composed  of  Ipecacuanha, 
Opium,  and  Sulphate  of  Potash,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 drachm  of  each  of  the  first 
and  second  ingredients,  to  1 ounce  of  tlie 
last ; it  is  a good  diaphoretic,  and  is  much 
used'  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  gout,  fevers, 
dysentery,  diabetes,  &c.  The  dose  is  from 
5 grains  to  20,  taken  generally  at  bedtime. 
See  Diaphoretics. 

Drag.vnti/V.  a mucilage  obtained  from 
Gum  Tragacanth,  (which  see). 

Dr.vgox’s  Blood  (Latin  Sanguis  Draconic) . 
A brittle,  dark  red-coloured  resin,  which 
comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Pterocarpns  Draco  and  Dracoena 
Draco;  it  contains  a small  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid,  but  is  not  much  used  except 
as  a colouring"  ingredient.  A precipitate, 
formed  by  mixing  cold  water  with  a conccir- 
trated  solution  of  this  gum,  is  termed  Dra- 
einc. 

Drainage.  As,  in  a sanatory  point  of 
view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
suhjeots,  we  make  no  scruple  about  introduc- 
ing it  liere.  “The  moat  prolific  source  of 
disease  in  towns,”  says  Mr.  Grainger  in  his 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  “is,  certainly,  defective  drain- 
age and  sewerage  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  when 
examined  before  the  Sanatory  Commission 
said,  “ J\[y  attention  has  been  more  especially 
directed  to  private  drainage,  or  the  sewer- 
age of  individual  tenements ; for  I am  satis- 
fied the  pnblic  health  is  more  dcleteriously 
influenced  by  the  exhalations  which  arise 
from  pent-up  matter  in  them,  than  by  those 
which  issue  from  the  great  main  or  common 
sewer.”  This  being  the  case  it  behoves  all 
who  value  health,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  to  look 


well  to  the  drainage  of  their  own  particular 
habitations,  and  to  that  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  reside.  Medical  practitioners 
well  know  that  not  only  arc  peculiar  types 
of  disease  set  up  by  the  bad  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere arising  from  defective  or  deficient 
drainage,  but  that  all  diseases  occurring  in 
badly'-drained  localities,  are  more  difficult  of 
treatment;  indeed,  there  is  a general  dete- 
rioration in  the  public  health,  a loss  of 
vigour  and  stamina  in  the  constitutions  of 
those  who  are  constantly  inhaling  poisonous 
gases,  which  renders  them  less  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  di.sease,  or  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  anj'  shock  or  strain  wMch  the  sys- 
tem may  have  to  bear.  Thus,  in  badly 
drained  "districts,  recovery  from  child-birth 
will  be  more  slow  and  protracted  ; cuts  and 
wounds  more  difficult  to  heal ; fevers  will 
be  more  prevalent  and  •virulent,  strumous 
affections  more  general  and  obstinate,  and 
all  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  lieir  more 
rife  and  formidable  than  elsewlicrc.  AVell 
may  it  therefore  be  said — I,ook  to  your 
drainage ; see  that  your  cesspools  are  well 
constructed,  and  that  the  matter  in  them  is 
not  allowed  to  accumulate  too  much,  nor 
the  exhalations  from  them  to  escape  where 
it  is  likely  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  breathed  by  human  beings. 
For  house  drains,  circular  tubes  to  run  into 
a main  sewer  arc  recommended  by  the  best 
authorities ; they  should  be  of  an  oval 
shape,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
glazed  in  the  inside,  with  a suffirient  down- 
ward inclination  to  convey  off  the  fluid 
which  passes  into  them ; gratings  and  gutters 
are  only  placed  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  'cai'ry  off  surface  water,  and  these 

A 


should  be  trapped.  All  water  closets  and 
sinks  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  no 
effluvia  to  escape,  by  means  of  earthen- 
ware soil  pans,  with  syphon  pipes  (sec  dia- 
gram A),  which  may  now  be  fitted  at  a tri- 
fling cost.  'Where  a sink  cannot  be  had,  a 
funnel-shaped  pipe  with  a cover  (11),  fitted 
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into  the  floor,  and  coinmunicating  'vvitli  a 
drain,  is  the  best  substitute.  In  callins;  the 
h 


attention  of  our  readers  to  this  most  import- 
ant subject,  we  have  but  performed  a public 
duty;  into  the  whole  subject  of  drainage  it 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to 
enter,  and  we  therefore  refer  those  who  may 
desire  further  information  upon  it  to  the 
e-Kcellent  publications  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  which  arc  cheap  and  easily  ac- 
ecssible.  See  Infection,  ij-e. 

Dr-Vstics  (Greek  drao,  to  effect).  Pur- 
gatives which  arc  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion, Croton  Oil,  Elaterum,  Jalap,  and 
Scammony  arc  those  which  arc  principallj- 
used.  See  Cathartic’!. 

Dk.'VUOIIT  (Latin  haiatm),  a liquid  form 
of  medicine,  differing  from  a mi.vture  only 
in  quantity,  which  should  not  exceed  an 
ounce  and  a half,  or  a ivineglassful ; it  is 
taken  at  once,  or  as  we  say  at  a draught ; 
the  most  familiar  form  of  this  is  perhaps 
the  Black  draught,  which  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared ; On  1 ounce  of  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, 1 drachm  of  Senna  leaves,  and  the 
same  of  grated  Ginger*  pour  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  stand  until  cool,  and 
strain,  it  will  yield  sufficient  for  four 
draughts ; it  may  be  made  more  aromatic  by 
the  addition  of  a Clove  or  two,  a small  piece 
of  Spanish  Liquorice  will  grc.atly  assist  to 
disguise  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  salts. 

Dueaming.  Is  the  occupation  of  the  mind 
during  sleep  by  a series  of  thoughts,  or  train 
of  ideas ; or  a wakeful  and  active  condition 
of  some  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  while 
others  arc  perfectly  dormant.  Inap.sycho- 
logical,  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  a mental 
point  of  viewy  this  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing subject ; but  we  have  only  here  to  do  with 
it  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned.  Of  the 
great  influence  exercised  by  the  body,  in  its 
several  states  and  conditions,  over  the  mind. 


we  need  no  stronger  proof,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  commonly  traced  to  some 
functional  derangement  or  other ; thus, 
from  indigestion  comes  nightmare,  and  all 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  children 
know  full  ivell  that  disturbing  dreams  arc 
common  indications  of  disorder  of  the  bowels 
and  stomach;  so  organic  disease,  such  as 
that  of  the  heart,  or  anything  which  causes 
oppression  at  the  chest,  will  frequeiitly  give 
rise  to  incubus,  and  visions  of  a distressing 
character,  as  also  will  a blister,  or  aught 
which  occasions  painful  and  uneasy  sensa- 
tions of  the  body.  IVhcn  children  are  much 
given  to  dreaming,  they  are  generally 
troubled  with  worms,  or  some  visceral  ob- 
struction ; and  one  or  two  smart  purgatives 
will  often  relieve  the  symptoms.  When 
dreaming  is  the  result  of  great  mental 
labour,  or  excitement  during  the  da)-,  a 
temporary  relaxation,  with  more  physical 
e.xertion  may  be  recommended,  and  the  use 
of  the  shower  bath ; sea  bathing,  or  any- 
thing which  will  divert  the  thoughts,  and 
brace  and  energize  the  system.  See  Sleep. 

Dimss.  It  is  desirable  that  wo  should  say 
a few  words  here  upon  the  important  subject 
of  clothing,  than  w-hich  nothing  is  more  in- 
timately connected  -\vith  health ; especially 
is  it  necessary  in  this  variable  climate  to 
protect  the  body  by  proper  coverings,  alike 
from  excess  of.cold  and  heat,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  former,  and  childhood  is  the 
period  of  life  in  which  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  this,  because  at  that 
time  the  seeds  of  diseases  are  often  sowm, 
which  render  painful,  if  they  do  not  shorten, 
the  after  existence.  It  is  thought  by  many 
persons  best  to  bring  up  children  hardy,  and 
to  this  end  they  are  doused  and  washed  in 
cold  water,  all  the  winter  through,  and  tlieir 
tender  chests,  and  arms,  and  legs  are  exposed, 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ! If 
they  are  really  strong  children,  tliey  may 
survive  this  treatment,  and  become  robust 
men  and  -women  in  spite  of  it,  not  because 
of  it ; we  have  seen  the  failure  of  so  many 
experiments  of  this  kind,  that  we  arc  quite 
convinced  that  the  system  is  a pernicious 
one  ; we  arc  not  living  in  a state  of  nature 
now,  but  a highly  artificial  state,  and  wc 
cannot  safely  bring  up  our  children  as  sava- 
ges would  theirs.  Look  at  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  saj' the  advocates  of  this  system, 
how  tall  and  straight  he  is,  how  supple  his 
limbs,  how  agile  and  graceful  his  motion.s, 
he  fears  neither  heat  nor  cold — you  don’t  hcar 
him  wheezing,  and  coughing,  and  panting, 
at  every  little  exertion  ; how  easily  he  climbs 
into  the  highest  trees,  and  dives  far  beneath 
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the  surface  of  his  sea- like  lakes  and  stately 
rivers;  what  hunger  and  fatigue  he  en- 
dures. True,  but  you  see  here  only  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  race  : he  was  enabled 
to  endure  the  rough  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  childhood ; but  you  see  not, 
you  know  not  of,  the  number  of  weakly  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  able  to  endure  this 
treatment,  but  have  died  in  consequence  of 
it,  even  if  they  have  not  been  killed  by  their 
parents,  or  left  to  perish  uncared  for,  because 
they  gave  no  promise  of  the  necessary 
strength  and  stamina  to  go  through  the  pre- 
paratory training  for  a forest  life,  hut  the 
truth  is,  we  are  not  North  American  Indians, 
neither  are  we  woad-stained,  skin-clad  hri- 
tons;  we  have  passed  the  state  of  rude  bar- 
barism, and  got  into  one  of  civilization  and 
refinement:  we  don’t  want  to  kill  ofl’  our 
weakly  and  rickety  children  even ; because, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  immortal 
souls  within  them,  we  believe  that  they  may 
grow  up  very  useful  members  of  society, 
even  if  they  possess  less  than  the  usual  share 
of  health  and  bodily  strength ; so  we  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  subject  them  to  the 
hardenmg  process,  but  carefully  clothe  and 
protect  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  ma- 
lign atmospheric  intluences ; and  to  this  end 
we  cover  their  little  chests  witli  flannel — 
nothing  like  that — and  keep  their  feet  warm 
in  winter,  with  lambswool  socks,  and  their 
hands  and  wrists  with  woollen  gloves  and 
muffitees;  and  we  put  them  on  good  and 
Kuflicient  head  coverings,  and  body  coverings, 
outer  and  inner;  as  many  as  may  he  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  getting  chilled  by  the 
nipping  blast,  and  wetted  by  the  driving 
shower,  from  which,  and  the  dense  fogs  and 
vapours,  which  are  so  rife  with  us  at  certain 
seasons,  we  take  especial  care  to  guard  them. 
And,  although  all  through  the  summer  we 
wash,  and  sponge,  and  bathe  them  in  cold 
Avater,  yet  in  the  early  spring,  and  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  certainly  in  the  winter,  Ave 
think  it  best  just  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
Avater  in  which  their  ablutions  arc  performed, 
and  not  send  them  abroad  at  morning,  nor 
to  bed  at  night  shaking  and  quakii.g ; for  Ave 
knoAv  that  all  this  soon  tends  to  coughing 
and  sneezing,  holloAV  eyes,  and  sunken 
cheeks,  and  perchance  an  early  grave. 
Would  Ave  bring  up  our  children  effeminately 
then.^  by  no  means,  Ave  would  liave  them 
neither  savages  nor  Sybarites,  and  we  think 
that  the  mode  of  treatment  here  indicated, 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  render  them 
.as  strong  and  healthy  as  their  original  con- 
stitutions, and  the  existing  causes  of  diso.ase 
to  Avhich  they  arc  necessarily  subjected,  Avill 
allow  them  to  be.  Much,  very  much,  might 


be  said  about  dress,  considered  in  a sanatory- 
point  of  view ; it  may  vary  greatly  in 
fonn  and  material,  as  the  fashions  vary,  but 
a general  principle  should  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  all  its  mutations.  There  are  cer- 
tain jiarts  of  the  human  body  that  should 
never  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a sudden 
chill ; we  may  mention  the  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  as  especially  to  be 
guarded  ; the  low  dresses  Avorn  in  ball  rooms 
and  theatres  are  not  simpl)"  indelicate,  tliey 
are  extremely  dangerous ; the  fair  Avearers 
are  so  frequentl}'  exposed  to  draughts,  and 
cold  currents  of  air,  in  leaving  the  scene  of 
festivity,  or  passing  from  room  to  room,  that 
they  are  very  likely  to  contract  pulmonary 
diseases  ; there  is  danger,  too,  in  the  prepos- 
terous skirts  kept  out  by  means  of  hoops,  at 
present  Avorn,  unless  the  under  clothing  b(‘ 
Avarm,  and  close-fitting ; but  Avithout  any 
profane  attempt  to  penetrate  into  such  a 
sacred  mystery  as  tins,  let  us  Jiope  that  it  is 
so.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  dress 
A^'ithout  alluding  to  light  lacing,  although 
under  that  head,  and  stays,  Ave  shall  have  a 
future  opportunity  of  animadverting  upon  it. 
Wheu  the  old  sculptor  embodied  his  ideal  of 
female  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  in  the 
Mediccan  Venus,  he  had  no  thought,  that  in 
future  ages,  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  Avould 
become  so  enamoured  of  distortion,  as  to 
compress  tlieir  Avaists  to  half  the  natural 
size,  forgetting  that  by  so  doing  they  pre- 
vented tlie  proper  Avorkiug  of  the  delicate 
machinery  Avithin.  The  country  Avomcn  of 
Praxiteles  did  not  so  run  counter  to  nature’s 
laws,  and  avc  tell  our  couirtry  women,  of  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century,  that  to  slit 
their  noses,  and  lengthen  the  lobes  of  their 
ears,  like  certain  Avild  tribes  of  the  far-away 
islands,  Avould  be  no  more  unreasonable,  and 
far  less  prejudicial  to  health,  than  is  this 
custom  of  girding  inAhe  Avaist  until  a Avoman 
looks  like  a Avasp. 

Generally  speaking,  children  in  this 
country  are  not  sufficiently  protected  from 
the  Aveather ; very  frequently  they  Avear  no 
flannel  under  garments,  Avhich  are  of  more 
consequence  than  outer  coverings ; for  this 
reason  it  is  Ave  have  somuch  croup,  inflamma  - 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  scrofula  amongst  us ; 
the  neck  and  throat  is  insufficiently  guarded 
most  commonly  in  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
this  exposure  is  a principal  source  of  hron- 
chial  affections ; it  remains  to  be  seen  Avhether 
the  practice,  noAv  prcA-alent  Avith  men,  of 
alloAving  the  beard  and  whiskers  to  remain 
uncut,  Avill  tend  to  diminish  this  class  of 
diseases;  aa'c  arc  inclined  to  think  that  itAvill. 

DiiKssixG  OF  WoVNDS,  A'c.  As  this  sub- 
ject Avill  be  more  fully  entered  upon  under 
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the  special  heads  of  Woun^h,  Cuts,  See. 
(which  see),  we  need  here  only  lay  down  a 
few  general  principles  in  relation  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  dressing,  which, 
although  at  one  time  verj'  foi-midable  and 
complicated,  have  of  late  become  very  much 
simplided.  No  person  can  be  a good  dresser 
who  has  not  a firm  and  light  hand,  and  a 
large  stock  of  patience.  The  parts  which 
require  his  aid  are  usually  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  the  patient  probably  weak  and 
irritable ; the  process,  therefore,  should  bo 
conducted  throughout  with  great  caution 
and  tenderness.  All  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions and  apparatus  should  be  within  reach, 
and  in  good  working  order,  so  that  the 
part  need  not  remain  exposed  longer  than 
is  necessary.  The  usual  requirements  are 
some  strapping  plaistcr,  cut  up  into  strips  of 
the  nccessarybreadth  and  length  ; some  lint, 
bandage,  sponge,  and  wann  water ; a pair  of 
sharp,  curved  scissors,  and  of  forceps  like 
these  here  represented,  a piece  of  caustic  in 


a quill ; a probe,  and,  indeed,  all  the  instni- 
ments  usually  found  in  a surgeon’s  pocket- 
case.  The  old  bandage  should  be  first 
carefully  unwound,  and  the  lint  or  rags  re- 
moved, if  any  should  be  on  ; then  dip  the 
sponge  in  the  warm  water,  and  sqeeze  it 
■ Hit  over  the  part,  to  moisten  the  plaister 
thereon,  which  will  most  likely  have  be- 
come hard  and  adherent.  When  this  is 
done  sufficiently,  take  the  forceps,  and  with 
the  tips  of  them  turn  up  the  plaistcr  at  the 
outer  edges,  and,  beginning  there,  slowly 
;ind  carefully  lift  the  pieces,  so  that  the 
i:entre  cut,  or  wound  itself,  is  the  last  place 
from  which  they  will  come  away.  There  is 
often  much  difficulty  in  cftecting  the  entire 
removal  of  this,  and  recourse  must  be  had 
again  and  again  to  the  wet  sponge.  When 
tiie  whole  of  the  dressing  is  away,  and  the 
part  cleansed,  apply  the  caustic,  or  whatever 
may  be  necessary ; then  the  fresh  plaister 
or  suitable  dressing ; and  then  bandage  up, 
wetting  first  the  lower  part  of  the  bandage, 
ami  afterwards,  should  there  be  much  in- 
Hammation,  saturate  the  whole  dressing 
with  plain  water,  or  lotion,  as  may  be  re- 
ruired.  The  plain-water  dressing  alone  is 
that  which  is  now  very  commonly  used.  It 
consists  of  a piece  of  linen  r.ag,  or  lint,  folded 
several  times,  and  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid 
water ; place  it  over  the  affected  part,  and 
cover  it  with  a piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  other 
waterproof  material,  to  prevent  rapid  evapo- 


ration ; the  rag  must  be  moistened  afrc.sh  as 
often  as  it  gets  at  all  dry.  This  is  a much 
more  cleanly  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
more  effectual  application  than  ointment  or 
other  greasy  material,  and  is  recommended 
alike  by  its  simplicity  and  cheapness. 

UmxKs.  Fluids  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  quenching  thirst,  or  to  gratify  a particu- 
lar taste,  or  an  inclination  for  stimulants, 
or  to  answer  some  sanatory  purpose,  are,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  so  caUed : they  may 
be  simple  as  water,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
natural  drink  of  man,  and  all  which,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  he  really  requires— 
medicated,  as  mineral,  alkaline,  and  acidu- 
lated waters,  either  natural  or  artificial ; 
nutrient,  as  milk,  barley  and  toast  water, 
&c. ; or  stimidant,  as  tea,  coffee,  and  alco- 
holic drinks.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
make  a strict  cla.ssification  of  them,  as 
many  drinks  might  be  placed  under  two  or 
three  of  the  above  heads— some  wines  and 
malt  liquors,  for  instance,  arc  taken  both 
on  account  of  their  stimulant  properties,  and 
as  medicines ; tea  and  coffee  are  also,  to  a 
certain  extent  nutrients,  especially  when 
they  contain  much  milk  and  sugar ; and 
this  is  the  case  with  all  beverages  into 
which  the  saccharine  principle  enters,  ns  it, 
of  course,  does  largely  into  the  Eau  sucre,  to 
which  the  French,  aro  so  partial.  More 
upon  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  Aqua,  Ale  and  Beer,  Beverages, 
Diluents,  Coffee,  Tea,  See. 

Diupfing.  The  fat  which  exudes  from 
meat  in  the  process  of  cooking  is  so  called  ; 
it  is  useful  for  a variety  of  household  pur- 
poses, often  entering  into  the  composition 
of  piecrust,  and  pastry  in  general : some 
pc'rsons  like  it  spread  upon  bread,  and  those 
who  have  good  digestive  powers  may  take  it 
in  moderation  without  injury,  if  not  with 
advantage.  We  should,  perbaps,  not  have 
noticed  it  here,  but  that  we  would  warn  our 
readers  against  pouring  it  when  vcri'  hot,  or 
remelting  it,  in  newly-glazed  carthem  ves- 
sels, or  those  which  have  copper  in  their 
composition  ; as,  in  the  former  case,  the  lead 
glaze,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  more  poisonous 
mineral,  is,  to  a certain  extent,  soluble  in 
the  fatty  matter,  and  symptoms  of  poisoning 
have  been  induced  by  partaking  of  dripping 
so  prepared. 

Drivellixg  or  Slai-eiuxg.  An  involun- 
tary flow  of  saliva,  common  in  infancy  and  old 
age,  and  also  in  some  other  states  of  weakness 
and  imbecility  ; it  proceeds  from  a want  of 
command  over  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  it,  except  .streng- 
thening the  system  as  much  as  possible  with 
good  nourishing  food,  and  in  case  of  sick- 
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ness,  endcavonving  to  remove  the  cause  from 
which  the  debility  proceeds. 

Drops  (Latin  ‘(/iitta;) . A form  in  which 
powerful  jiK'dicines  arc  often  prescribed ; 
when  the  corresponding  quantity  is  mciisurcd 
minims  is  the  term  applied.  See  Apothe- 
caries’ Measure. 

Dropsy  (Latin  hydrops,  from  the  Greek 
udor,  water,  and  ops,  the  look  or  aspect) . 
'I'liis  not  uncommon  form  of  disease  is  an 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  any 
of  the  natur.al  cavities  of  the  body.  When 
the  epithet  encysted  is  added,  it  signifies  a 
collection  of  serous  fluid  in  a cell,  of  which 
tlie  ovarium  is  usually  the  seat.  The  medi- 
cal profession  distinguish  Dropsy  by  several 
names,  according  to  its  several  stages,  or  to 
the  parts  affected  by  it ; thus,  before  the 
disease  is  fully  develoired,  it  is  tcrined 
Cachexy ; when  the  lymph  or  watery  fluid  is 
accumulated  in  the  cellular  membrane_ it  is 
Anasarca  ; ivlien  the  accumulation  is  in 
the  abdomen,  iiis  Ascites;  when  in  the  chest 
Hydrothorax ; when  in  the  head,  Hydro- 
cephalus; when  ii\Cnid\\om’o,HydropsUteri; 
when  in  the  scrotum.  Hydrocele.  There 
.are  many  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
of  Dropsy,  among  which  may  be  named 
liereditary  tendency,  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, scanty  secretion  of  urine,  excessive 
discharges  of  any  kind,  or  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations,  exposure  to  a moist 
.atmosphere,  the  striking  in  of  eruptive 
disease,  taking  indigestible  food,  excessive 
drinking  of  watery  fluids,  or  of  spiiituous 
liquors;  certain  ‘forms  of  inflammatory, 
eruptive,  and  other  disease,  such  as  scar- 
let fever,  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
consumption,  gout,  chronic  intcrmittcnls, 

sJ  of  which  cause  increased  effusion,  or 
tliminishcd  absorption,  or  both  united. 
There  are  also  many  local  affections  which 
are  likely  to  produe'e  Dropsy,  but  on  these 
■ v,"e  need  not  dwell,  nor  can  wc,  in  a work  like 
the  present,  do  more  than  indicate  the  general 
Symptoms  and  Treatment,  leaving  it  to  the 
professional  adviser  to  investigate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  cases,  .and  prescribe  the 
appropriate  remedies.  In  Dropsy  gener.ally, 
then,  wc  ob.servc,  there  is  in  the  flrst  place, 
a swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  especially 
towards  evening ; this  tendency  to  increase 
in  size  gradually  creepsupwards,  affecting  first 
the  t highs,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  body  ; 
the  chceks’andevelidsbccomcpuffy  and  swol- 
ieti ; the  eyes  lose  their  lustre,  theskin  becomes 
sallow,  water  often  oozes  through  the  pores 
of  the  cuticle,  or  raises  it  in  the  form  of 
small  blisters  ; there  is  a tor])id  heaviness, 
frequently  a troublesome  cough,  costiveno.ss, 
insatiable'  thirst;  the  flow  of  urine  is  irregu- 


lar— sometimes  small  in  quantity  and  high- 
coloiired,  depositing  a reddish  sediment,  and 
then  again  lighter-coloured  and  more  copious, 
but  nearly  alwa}'s  thick  or  cloudy  ; there  is 
want  of  rest,  burning  fcvei’,  and  general 
langour  and  debility. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  evacuating  the 
collected  fluid  by  scarifications,  blisters,  fric- 
tion, emetics,  and  nauseating  medicines, 
Tartarized  Antimony  and  Squills  being  the 
most  effectual.  Diuretics,  such  as  the  Ace- 
tate and  Supertai'trate  of  Potash,  Cantha- 
rides,  Coh  hicum,  Digitalis,  Spirits  of  Juni- 
per, and  Nitric  Ether,  Droom,  Horseradish, 
3,lustard  Seed,  &c.  Diaphoretics,  such  as 
Dover's  Powder,  Antimonials,  Camphor,  as- 
sisted by  tepid  diluents;  the  vapour  bath, 
and  water  impregnated  with  the  JIuriated 
Tincture  of  Iron ; Mercury  also  should  be 
administered,  in  small  doses,  repeated  until 
they  just  affect  the  mouth;  bandages  round 
the  abdomen  and  legs ; a liglit  nourishing 
diet,  with  pungent  aromatic  vegetables,  such 
as  cresses,  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  &c.  regu- 
lar exercise,  cold  bathing,  and  tonics  such  as 
Cascarilla,  Cusparia,  Quassia,  Quinine,  and 
preparations  of  Steel.  Sticli  is  an  outline  ot 
the  treatment  of  Dropsical  patients,  but  it  is 
vei’3"  seldom  that  a cure  can  be  effected  ; it 
comes  to  tapphig  at  last,  and  this  has  to  bo 
repeated  as  often  as  the  fluid  collects  in  such 
quantity  as  to  render  it  necessary.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  confirmed  Droj)sy  in 
adults ; that  which  affects  children  .after  the 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  is  generally 
curable  if  the  proper  measures  are  adopted. 

Drowning.  As  this  is  an  accident  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  is  moreover  one 
in  which  prompt  means  are  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, it  is  desirable  that  we  should  enter 
somewhat  fully  into  the  mode  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  in  the  event  of  no  professional 
help  being  obtainable.  And  first,  let  us  ex- 
plain what  drowning  really  is,  for  although 
most  persons  are  aware  that  it  is,  as  the  dic- 
tionaries have  it,  ‘“suffocation  by  immersion 
under  water,”  yet  few,  perhaps,  are  a ware 
of  the  exact  process  by  Avhich  the  grim  dc- 
stroj’cr.  Death,  accomplishes  his  end  in  this 
particular  case  ; and  to  understand  this  will 
greatly  assist  the  intelligent  reader  in  his 
application  of  remedial  means. 

When  any  warm-blooded  anim.al  is  im- 
mersed in  fluid  so  that  the  lungs  cannot  ob- 
tain the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air  which 
is  neccssarv  to  render  the  blood  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  the  result  must  be  a cessation  of 
the  vital  functions— a suspension,  temporary 
or  permanent,  of  all  the  operations  of  exist- 
ence ; this  state  is  called  ^4 (which 
see.)  The  first  effort  of  a drowning  person 
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is  to  breathe;  a forcible  expiration  of  air 
tahes  place,  wliich  contracts  the  lungs, 
and  an  attempt  at  respiration  immediately 
follows,  but  this  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  interposing  water ; again  the  effort  is 
repeated,  and  a few  bubbles  of  the  air  thrown 
out  rise  to  the  surface,  but  none  returns  to 
supply  its  pliiec;  tlie  blood  is  passed  back 
to  tne  heart  of  a dark  colour,  being  loaded 
with  carbon ; sensibility  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  begins  to  diminish,  and 
tpute  ceases  directly  the  arterial  blood  has 
lost  its  bright  red  colour,  and  become 
wholly  venous.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
one  minute  and  a-half  of  total  submersion  is 
sufficient  to  affijct  this  change,  and  to  extin- 
guish  animal  life.  But  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures,  it  has  been  found  possi- 
ble to  restore  suspended  animation,  because 
the  organic  functions  go  on  for  a considera- 
ble time  after  apparent  death,  which  is  not 
real  until  those  functions  have  wholly 
ceased ; thus  it  is  often  with  persons  in  a 
trance,  or  state  of  coma,  exhibiting  no  signs 
of  animation  for  a time,  and  yet  eventually 
recovering  the  entire  use  of  their  limbs  and 
faculties.  The  struggles  of  a drowning  per- 
son, although  undoubtedly  violent,  can  be 
of  but  short  duration;  if  unable  to  swim, 
and  the  fall  into  the  water  is  from  any  height, 
ho  goes  at  once  to  the  bottom,  unless  it  is  in 
very  deep  water ; but,  going  down  with  in- 
flated lungs,  and  a considerable  quantity  of 
air  in  his  clothes,  ho  soon  rises  again 
although  he  does  not  probably  got  his 
head  far  enough  above  water  to  inhale  much 
air,  in  the  hurried  gulp  which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  make  before  he  sinks  again ; he 
will  probably  come  to  the  surface,  or  near  it, 
a second,  and  a third  time,  but  will,  at  last, 
sink  to  rise  no  more,  until  his  body,  by  the 
gases  generated  in  it  by  the  process  of  de- 
composition, is  rendered  lighter  than  the 
.surrounding  fluid,  and  so  rises  and  floats  a 
swollen  and  bloated  corpse.  In  the  violent 
efforts  :U  inspiration  which  are  made,  some 
water  must  be  swallowed,  but  not  anything 
like  the  quantity  that  is  generally  supposed, 
little  or  none  of  it  gets  into  the  lungs  or 
stomach.  There  is  always  some  of  it,  mi.xed 
with  frothy  mucus,  and  sometimes  with  blood, 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  pa-ssages,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
body  is  full  of  water ; to  get  rid  of  which  it 
was  onco  the  barbarous  custom  to  suspend 
drowned  persons  by  the  heels,  a sure  method 
of  preventing  a restoration  from  a state  of 
asphyxia  The  irritation  of  the  glottis,  ex- 
cited' by  the  unsuccessful  e.Torts  to  breathe, 
and  the  rush  of  water  directly  the  mouth  is 
opened,  especially  if  it  be  s.ilt  water,  is  so 


great,  as  to  cause  a strong  cough,  which  ex- 
pels the  fluid,  and  when  animation  is  alto- 
gether suspended,  the  passage  is  closed.  It 
is  generally  agreed  by  the  best  authoritit  s 
that,  after  four  minutes  of  total  immor.-ion, 
there  is  little  chance  of  restoring  a drowned 
person  to  life,  however  instantaneously,  ac- 
tively, and  judiciously  the  necessary  ihean.s 
may  be  emplo3'ed.  There  arc,  indeed, 
well-authontrcated  eases  on  record  of  re- 
covery after  five,  six,  ten,  and  even  four- 
teen minutes  immersion ; but  these  are  rar- 
exceptions,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  w^ie- 
ther,  in  these  cases,  the  immersion  was  total 
and  uninterrupted.  Still  it  is  but  to  give 
the  patient  the  benefit  of  this  doubt,  and 
make  a prompt  and  persevering  effort  to  re- 
store him  to  life,  although  he  may  have  been 
in  the  water  much  longer  than  even  the 
longest  of  the  above-named  periods;  it  is 
possible  that  ho  might  have  been  able,  by 
swimming,  or  taking  hold  of  some  floating 
substance,  to  keep  his  head  above  water  for 
a time,  or  to  obtain  a partial  supj)ly  of  air 
by'lifting  it  occasionally.  External  warmth, 
artificial  respiration,  friction,  and  electricity 
are  the  four  great  agents  to  be  employed  in 
the  recoverj'  of  drowned  persons : let  the 
body  as  soon  as  possible — everything  de- 
pending on  promptitude  and  energy — be  re- 
moved to  some  convenient  place,  the  warmer 
the  better,  wrapped  in  blaiikets,  and  laid  out 
on  the  floor,  or  a bedstead,  which  being 
somew'hat  raised,  will  give  greater  faciliti' 
for  the  necessary  operations;  of  course  to 
strip  off  the  wet  clothes  will  have  been  the 
first  of  these ; this  should  bo  done  as  soon 
as  ])ossible  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and,  if  its  removal  to  any  distance  is 
necessary,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
head  and  shoulders  well  up,  neither  allow- 
ing the  former  to  hang  down  backwards,  nor 
to  full  forwards  on  the  chest.  The  patient 
then  being  placed  on  his  back,  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  raised  bv  means  of  an  in- 
clined board,  or  pillows,  the  first  care  should 
be  to  free  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  all  ob- 
striu'tions,  next,  to  apply  warmtli  to  any 
available  part  of  the  body ; hot  bran,  salt, 
or  sand  to  the  extremities;  hot  flannel  to 
the  chest,  abdomen,  and  sides,  wuth  stimu- 
lant liniments  and  plenty  of  friction ; t'um- 
phurated  Oil,  Olive  Oil  with  Brandy  or  Tur- 
pentine, or  Spirits  of  Ilartshom,  make  the 
best  liniments,  and  they  should  be  rubbed 
on  warm  with  flannel ; then,  too,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem into  plav ; not  according  to  the  old  me- 
thod, bv  thrusting  bellows  up  the  nostrils,  or 
into  the  mouth,  and  so  filhng  the  stomach 
with  wind,  but  by  alternate  pressure  and  re- 
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laxation  of  the  ribs  and  parts  adjacent,  so  as 
to  imitate  the  motion  caused  by  breathing, 
iilectric  sliocks,  slight  at  first,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity,  should  also  be  passed 
tlirough  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  spine  and 
the  chest,  supposing  the  appliances  are  at 
hand  for  doing  this  ; these  are,  however,  but 
subsidiary  means — e.xtcrual  warmth  and  fric- 
tion are  mainly  to  be  relied  on,  and  these 
should  be  persevered  in  for  several  liours  if 
necessary ; strong  smelling  Salts,  Hartshorn 
or  Liquor  of  Ammonia,  may  from  lime  to  time 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a stimulant 
clyster  be  thrown  up  the  anus,  consisting  of 
warm  gruel  with  a table  spoouful  of  Spirit 
of  Turpentine,  or  double  the  quantity  of 
Brandy.  As  long  as  unconsciousness  con- 
tinues, no  eiforts  must  be  made  to  introduce 
anything  by  the  mouth,  but  as  soon  as  there 
is  a natural  action  of  the  lungs,  and  heart,  a 
perciptible  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  re- 
turning consciousness,  a tablespoouful  of 
Brandy,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  hot 
water,  should  be  given,  and  this  dose  repeated 
every  half-hour  or  so,  until  the  patient  is 
sufficiently  recovered ; he  may  then  be 
placed  in  a warm  bed,  wrapped  well  in  blan- 
kets, with  hot  applic.atiousto  the  feet  if  they 
still  remain  cold,  and  kept  quiet  for  a time ; 
he  will  most  likely  sink  into  a slumber, 
more  or  less  disturbed,  according  as  his  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  able  to  shake  off  the 
effort  of  the  violent  shock  which  they  have 
received.  AYe  should  have  mentioned  above 
that  a warm  water  or  vapour  bath,  if  either 
can  be  had,  are  very  useful  au.xiliaries  in 
such  a case.  As  an  incitement  to  long-con- 
tinued exertion,  we  may  mention  that  the 
recovery  of  a drowned  person  has  been 
effected  after  a perseverance  in  the  neces- 
sary means  for  four,  six,  and  even  eight 
hours.  After  recovery,  it  is  likely  there 
may  be  considerable  congestion  of  blood 
about  the  brain  which  will  require  cupping 
or  bleeding,  but  that  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  medical  man.  If  stimu- 
lants arc  considered  necessary  they  must 
be  given  with  great  caution,  and  there  must 
be  an  avoidance  of  all  undue  excitement ; 
the  diet  should  be  nourishing  but  esisily  de- 
gestible  : quiet  is  the  great  desider.atum. 

DiiowsiXKss.  The  unusual  tendency  to 
sleep,  which  is  so  called,  may  be  sympto- 
matic of  congestion  of  the  brain,  of  typhus 
or  other  fevers  affecting  the  head,  of  threat- 
ened epilepsy,  of  excess  of  bile,  or  of  general 
debility.  Ohl  persons  are  commonly  droivsy, 
and  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  sleep,  unless  there  be  some  active  disease 
which  pains  or  annoys  them.  It  is  generally 
desirable  to  let  them  sleep  on,  and  take  the 


prolonged  rest  which  tlieir  infirmities  re- 
quire. But  with  the  young  and  vigorous  i( 
is  different ; this  symptom  should  be  re- 
garded with  susj)icion  and  alarm,  and  an 
inquiry  instituted  into  its  probabJe  cause. 
(See  the  diseases  abov'c  enumerated.  Rent 
and  Sleep). 

Drugs.  This  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  commercial  products  employed  as  me- 
dicines in  the  crude  or  natural  state,  the. 
vendors  of  whicli  are  termed  Druggists. 
These  substances  vary  greatly  in  price  and 
quality,  and  it  requires  an  accurate  know- 
ledge— only  to  be  acquired  by  close  ob.serva- 
tion  and  long  experience — to  distinguisli 
which  are  the  better  kinds,  and  to  detect  the 
sophistications  to  whicli  they  arc  subjected. 
(For  more  on  this  head  see  Adulterations., 
and  the  several  articles  included  under  tlm 
term  Drugs) . 

Drum  or  the  E.vr.  This  is  the  inner 
portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  con- 
tains the  small  bones,  and  across  which  is 
stretched  the  other  membranes,  by  means 
of  which  sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  brain . 
See  Ear.,  Tympanum. 

Drunkenness.  Of  this  great-prevailing 
vice  of  the  people  of  our  own,  and  some  othci- 
countries — tliis  fruitful  source  of  misery  and 
ruin — more  will  be  said  under  the  heads  of 
Intemperance  and  Intoxication. 

Dry  Cupping.  The  application  of  ex- 
hausted glasses  to  auv  part  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  draw  theliumours  of  the  body, 
and  to  relieve  the  seat  of  disease  near  at 
hand.  In  this  process  the  scarificator  is  not 
used ; therefore,  no  openiugs  are  made  for 
the  escape  of  the  fluid ; hence  the  term  dry. 
See  Cupping. 

Ductus  (Latin  duco.,  to  lead).  A duct  or 
passage  by  which  anything  is  led  or  con- 
ducted, applied  here  to  a tube  through  which 
auy  fluid  of  the  animal  body  passes,  iis  D. 
hepaticus,  the  main  channel,  so  to  speak, 
formed  b}’^  the  union  of  the  smaller  ducts  oi' 
the  liver  ; D.cisticus,  the  duct  w'hich  passes 
from  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder  into  tlic 
above-named ; D.  communis  clioledochus,  the 
bile  duct  formed  b^^  the  junction  of  the  cj'stic. 
and  hepatic;  D.  panereaticus,  the  pancre- 
atic duct  W'hich  joins  the  gall  duct  at  its 
entrance  into  the  duodenum ; D.  arteriosus, 
a tube  which,  iu  the  foetus,  joins  the  pul- 
monary artery  with  the  aorta  ; D.  venosus, 
a branch  wdiich,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  left 
Vena  hepatica  w'itli  the  umbilical  vein ; D. 
nasal,  or  lachrymal,  a duct  continued  from 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  opening  into  the 
nose ; D.  incisorium,  a continuation  of  the 
Foramen  fwcfsoriwsbetw'een  the  palatine  pro- 
cesses into  the  nose  ; D.  thoracicus,  the 
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great  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie 
absorbent  vessels ; 1).  ejaculatoriinf,  a trunlc 
within  the  prostrate  gland  opening  into  the 
urethra ; D.  of  8tcrno,  the  exeretory  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland;  B.  of  Wharton,  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  sub-maxiliary  gland , 
(these  two  last,  with  the  sub  -lingual,  consti- 
tute the  salivary  ducts) ; 1).  of  Itell ini,  the 
orifices  of  the  urinifcrous  canals  of  the 
kidneys. 

l)ii.c.vM.vu.v  (Latin  ditlcis,  sweet;  and 
amarm,  bitter).  The  Woody  Nightshade  or 
Bitter  Sweet,  the  Solamtm  Dulcamara  of 
fiotauists,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
S'jlanacecc,  the  dried  twigs  of  which  are 


sometime.s  used  medicinally,  being  regarded 
as  alterative,  diuretic,  sudorific,  and  mildly 
narcotic ; it  is  used  in  skin  diseases  and 
catarrhal  affections ; also  in  scrofula,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  syphilis  ; the  dose  being — 
of  the  Powder,  from  1 to  -3  scruples ; of  the 
Decoction,  about  a wineglassful ; of  the  Ex- 
tract, from  0 to  10  grains;  of  the  Syrup,half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  This  plant  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  potatoe,  which  it  very  closely 
resembles  in  tlie  odour  of  its  root.  It  grows 
wild  witli  us  in  roadside  hedges,  and  espe- 
cially affects  those  near  ponds  or  streams  of 
water ; its  twining  stems  often  reach  to  the 
height  of  five  or  si.x  feet;  its  purple  and 
yellow  blossoms  and  bright  scarlet  berries 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  deadly  Night- 
shade ; and  children  are  said  to  have  been 


poisoned  bj' eating  the  berries;  ashavc  grown 
per.sons  from  an  overdose  of  the  decoction 
of  the  fresh  twigs,  which,  in  the  country, 
are  still  extensis'cly  tised.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  safer  and  better  remedies. 
give  a cut  of  the  plant  for  comparison  witli 
that  of  its  more  poisonous  relative.  (See 
Atropa.)  For  making  the  decoction,  the 
twigs  should  be  gathered  whenever  as  thick 
as  a goose-quill ; 1 ounce  of  them,  chopped 
up,  to  be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a-half  of 
w'ater,  until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity. 

Dulceuo  Sputoiu'm.  a name  given  to 
that  form  of  Plyalism  (which  sec),  in  which 
the  spittle  has  a sweet  or  mawkish  taste ; it 
is  more  commonly  known  as  Sweet  Spittle. 

DuMiiXESS.  IVant  of  power  to  utter  or 
articulate  sounds,  proceeding  either  from 
some  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech  them- 
selves, or  the  nerves  in  obedience  to  which 
they  move  and  act.  Dumbness  is  very  conr- 
monly  the  effect  of  complete  deafness,  dating 
from  birth,  or  from  so  early  a period  of  life 
that  the  powers  of  speech  have  never  been 
exercised,  and  are  therefore  jjerfectly  useless 
to  the  jjosscssor.  Sec  Speaking,  Speeeh. 

Duodenum  (Latin  duodeni,  twelve).  The 
twelve-inch  intestine,  or  that  poidion  of  the 
small  intestines  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  stomach.  See  Alimentary 
Canal. 

Di’ii.v  M.VTEii  (I,atiii  for  hard  mother). 
This  is  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  supposed  to 
give  origin  to  all  the  other  membranes  of 
the  body ; it  is  firm,  white,  and  fibrous, 
being  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
between  it  and  wdiich,  liowever,  extends  the 
fine  arachnoid  membrane  which  lines  the 
dura  mater,  and  also  covers  the  brain,  form- 
ing a kind  of  double  sac,  enclosing  a watery 
fluid.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
forms  several  folds,  which  are  naraed^ — 1st, 
Falx  Cerebri,  between  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain ; 2nd,  Tentorium  Cerebelli, 
which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum;  and  3rd,  the  Falx  Cerebelli, 
which  passes  between  the  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  sinuses  of  the  dura  inater  are 
eleven  in  number ; we  need  not  give  their 
names  ; they  are  the  channels  or  hollows 
through  which  pass  the  larger  veins  of  the 
Brain  (which  see). 

Dutch  Drops.  This  popular  nostrum, 
which  was  at  one  time  largely  imported  from 
Holland,  and  is  still  so  to  some  extent,  is 
understood  to  have  for  its  basis  the  residue 
of  the  rcdistillation  of  oil  of  turpentine  : it 
is  now  chiefly  made  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  several  formulas.  The  following  is 
as  simple  and  easy  as  any,  and  perhaps 
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i’.ppi'oaclios  as  Tioarly  as  any  to  the  genuine 
Dutch  form  : — Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Spirit 
of  Xitric  hither,  of  each  2 ounces ; Tincture 
of  Guniitcinn,  1 ounce;  Oil  of  Amber  and 
Cloves,  of  each  ^ drachm — a tcaspoonful  of 
wliich  three  times  a-day.  It  is  a good  diu- 
retic and  stomachic,  and  is  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism and  dropsy.  As  an  outward  application 
to  cuts  we  cannot  recommend  it,  although  it 
is  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

Dys.  a Greek  adverb,  signifying  with 
difficulty.  Trom  this  root  come  the  names 
of  sev('ral  important  diseases,  sucli  as — 

Dys.f.stiiksia.  Impaired  feeling  or  per- 
ception. See  JEstheaia. 

Dy'scatopslv.  Difficulty  of  swallowing 
licpiids ; a tenu  sometimes  applied  to  lly- 
dropliohia  (which  see.) 

Dy.s<:hkoa.  a discoloured  state  of  the 
Blxin  (which  sec). 

Dyscinesia.  Imperfect  motion,  which 
may  proceed  from  various  causes,  such  as 
Paralysis  (which  see). 

Dysciu\.sia.  a morbid  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, arising  from  some  vitiatory  or  im- 
perfect assimilation  of  the  blood. 

Dysec.'EA.  Impaired  hearing  (which  see), 
sometimes  called  Cophosis. 

Dvsenteky  (Greek  entera,  the  bowels). 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestines,  causing  frequent  eva- 
cuations of  a jieculiai'ly  foetid  matter,  con- 
sisting of  a large  in’oportion  of  mucus, 
generally  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood. 
Flux,  or  Bloody  Flux,  according  as  the 
discharges  are  tree  from,  or  deeply  tinged 
with,  the  sanguineous  fluid,  are  common 
names  for  this  disease,  which  some  French 
writers  term  Oolite. 

The  causes  of  the  inflammatory  action 
may  be  a specific  contagion  ; great  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  succeeded  by  sudden 
heal ; putrid  or  otherwise  unwliolesomc 
food;  noxious  vapours  and  exhalations; 
ulceration  of  the  colon,  resulting  in  spas- 
modic constriction. 

The  usual  syiiqyloms  are  cold  shiverings 
and  otiier  febrile  signs;  there  may  be  at 
the  outset  unusual  costiveness,  with  fiatu- 
lency,  severe  griping  and  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool : thcii  comes  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  an  increase 
of  the  febrile  heat,  copious  evacuations  as 
above  described,  which  reduce  the  strength, 
and  cause  great  emaciation. 

The  proper  treaf»)e?it  will  be  first  with 
regard  to  the  accompanying  fever  ; if  it  be 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  tiie  patient 
can  bear  it,  there  must  be  blood-letting,  anti- 
phlogistic medicines,  and  low  diet ; butvery 
commonly  the  fever  assumes  a putrid  cha- 


racter, in  which  case  it  must  be  treated  as 
Typhus  (which  see) . If  it  becomes  intermit- 
tent, tonics  must  be  resorted  to  as  prescribed 
under  that  head.  (See  Fevers.)  With 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  disease 
itself,  the  scat  of  which  is  the  intestines,  an 
emetic,  consisting  of  20  grains  of  Ipecacu- 
anha Powder  and  1 grain  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  follow^ed  by  copious  drinks  of 
warm  water,  should  be  given,  and  as  soon 
as  the  vomiting  ceases,  a powder,  composed 
of  1 scruple  of  Powdered  llhubarb  and  2 
grains  of  Calomel,  or  a full  dose  of  Castor 
Oil,  or  some  refrigerent  cathartic,  such  as 
Epsom,  or  Glauber’s,  or  Cheltenham  Salts. 
Ipecacuanha  alone,  in  doses  not  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  A'omiting,  say  d grains, 
frequently  given,  often  acts  well  as  a ca- 
thartic in  Dysentery.  After  this  administer 
emollient  glysters  about  three  times  a day, 
with  Laudanum  about  a drachm  in  every 
thiid  one,  or  glysters  of  ilutton-broth  anil 
AiTowroot.  For  drinks,  which  should  be 
cold,  or  nearly  so,  give  solutions  of  Gum 
Arabic,  or  Milk,  decoctions  of  Linseed,  Salop, 
or  Barlej’,  or  thin  Arrowroot.  If  these  do 
not  stop  the  flux  in  24  hours  or  so,  try  the 
following  mixture : — Tincture  of  Opium 
and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  of  each  1 drachm ; 
Antimonial  Wine  2 drachms;  Mint  Water, 
to  make  6 ounces,  take  a tablespoon  ful, 
every  twm  or  three  hours.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  yet  more  advanced,  and  the  fre- 
quency ot  the  stools  appears  to  proceed 
chiefly  from  a weal;ened  and  relaxed  state 
of  the  bowels,  tonics  and  astringents  should 
be  given.  Arnica,  Bark,  Calumba.  Casca- 
rilla.  Catechu,  Logwood,*  Kino,  Quassia, 
are  among  the  best;  Lime  Water  is  also 
good,  and  an  accidulous  mixture  composed 
thus  : — Diluted  Nitrous  Acid  2 draedims, 
Laudanum  draclnu,  AVater  G ounces ; 
talre  a sixth  part  every  four  hours.  This 
also  will  be  found  efficient : — Tincture  of 
Catechu,  Confection  of  Opium,  and  Aro- 
matic Confection  of  each,  2 drachms  ; Cin- 
namon Water,  6 ounces;  take  two  table- 
spoonsful  every  four  hours.  Where  there  is 
much  debility,  Brandy -aud-AVater  may  hi; 
given  ; but  neither  this  nor  Laudanum  will 
do  for  the  febrile  stages. 

Persons  residing  in  warn  climates  are. 
especiallv  subject  to  Dvsentery  : few  Euro- 
peans who  go  to  the  Tiast  or  West  Indies 
escape  it,  and  frequently  among  the  natives 
of  those  eountries  it  becomes  very  prevalent 
and  fatal ; this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
rainy  season.  Those  who  arc  recovering 
from  its  attacks  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  or  any  sudden 
atmospheric  changes ; to  be  regular  in  their 
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mode  of  living,  and  to  go  wannly  clotlied, 
as  they  are  A'cry  liable  to  a recurrence  of 
the  attack. 

Dysmenoiirikka,  Difiicult  or  painful 
menstruration  (which  see). 

Dysodks.  Having  a bad  snicdl.  A term 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a disorder  of  the 
small  intestines,  on  account  of  the  foetid 
odour  of  tlic  evacuations. 

Dysopi.v.  Impaired  sight  (which  see) 
and  Ei/e. 

Hysouexia.  Depraved  appetite  (which 
see) . 

.UYSPr.rsiA.  Indigestion  (which  see). 

Dysi’ehmatismus.  Slow  or  impeded 
emission  of  Semen  (which  see),  and  Sper- 
matorrheca. 

Dysphagia.  Difficulty  of  Smilloicing 
(which  sec) . 

Dy.spuoxia.  Difficulty  of  Sgnahing  {which. 
see). 

Dysphoria.  Inquietude ; a state  of 
anxiety,  or  nervousness,  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  sit  still.  See  Fidget. 

Dyspncka.  Difficulty  of  Bi-eathing {which 
sec) . 

Dystochia.  Difficult  Farturition  (which 
see). 

Dy.shiua.  Suppression  of,  or  difficulty 
in  discharging  the  Urine  (which  see). 

Total  suppression  is  called  Ise/iara,  par- 
tial suppression  Dgstiria,  and  the  aggra- 
vated fonn,  in  which  the  urine  comes  only 
drop  by  drop,  and  witli  great  pain,  istenued 
Stranguarg  ; when  there  is  much  heat  or 
pain  it  is  Ardor  Urinee. 

Ear.  (Latin,  aiirts.)  With  the  general 
outward  shape  of  the  organ  of  hearing  all 
of  our  readers  are  of  course  familiar,  but 
few  arc  aware  what  a complicated  structure 
is  within — through  what  winding  passages 
and  avenues,  carefully  guarded  from  exter- 
nal violence  and  injurv,  sounds  have  to 
make  their  way,  before  they  reach  the  great 
centre  of  nervous  susceptibility,  the  brain. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  admirable’ little  work, 
17ie  Five  Gateicags  of  Knowledge,  makes 
this  inferior  to  the  eve  only  in  point  of  im- 
portance; he  says,  “What,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, we  caU  the  ear.  is  only  the  outer 
porch  or  cntnince  ve.stibule  of  a curious 
series  of  intricate  winding  passages,  which, 
like  the  lobbies  of  a great  building,  lead 
from  the  outer  air  into  the  inner  cham- 
bers. Certain  of  these  passages  are  full  of 
air ; others  .are  full  of  liquid ; and  thin 
membranes  are  stretched  like  parchment 
curtains  across  the  corridors  at  different 
places,  and  can  be  thro  ,vn  into  vibration,  or 
made  to  tremble,  as  tlie  head  of  a drum,  or 
the  surface  of  a tambourine  docs  wlien 


struck  by  a stick  or  the  fingers.  Between 
two  of  these  parchment-like  curtains,  a 
chain  of  very  small  bones  extends,  which 
81‘rves  to  tighten  or  relax  these  membranes, 
and  to  communicate  vibrations  to  them.  In 
the  innennost  place  of  all,  rows  of  fine 
threads,  called  nerves,  stretch,  like  the 
strings  of  a piano  from  the  last  point  to 
wliich  the  tremblings  or  thrillings  reach, 
and  pass  inwards  to  the  brain.  If  these 
threads  or  nerves  are  destroyed,  the  power 
of  hearing  as  infallibly  departs,  as  the  power 
to  give  out  sound  is  lost  by  a piano  or  violin 
whose  strings  are  broken.  The  eye  is  a single 
chamber  open  to  the  light,  and  we  can  sec 
into  it,  and  observe  what  happens  there. 
But  the  car  is  many-chambered,  and  its 
winding  tunnels,  traversing  the  roek-like 
bones  of  the  skull,  are  narrow,  and  hidden 
from  us,  as  the  dungeons  of  a castle  are ; 
like  which  also  they  are  totally  dark.  Thus 
much,  however,  we  know,  that  it  is  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  these  unilluminatcd 
ivory  v.aults,  that  the  mind  is  made  conscious 
of  sound.  Into  these  gloomy  cells,  as  into 
the  bright  chamber  of  the  eye,  the  soul  is 
ever  passing  and  asking  for  news  of  the 
world  without;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  of 
old  in  hidden  subterranean  caverns  where 
men  listened  in  silence  and  darkiiess  to  the 
utterance  of  oracles,  reverberations  echo 
along  the  resounding  walls,  and  responses 
come  to  the  waiting  spirit,  whilst  the 
world  lifts  up  its  voice  and  speaks  to  the 
soul.  The  sound  is  that  of  a hushed  voice, 
a low  but  clear  whisper  ; for  as  it  is  but  a 
dim  shadow  of  the  outer  world  we  see,  so 
it  is  but  a faint  echo  of  the  outer  world  we 
hear.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  car,  poetically  described ; 
let  us  now  attempt  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  its  construction,  by  a more  simple, 
if  far  less  eloquent  description.  Anatomists 
make  a tlirce-fold  division  of  the  parts  of 
this  organ,  vi.’?.,  the  external,  the  middle, 
and  the  internal  portions,  and  this  con- 
venient arrangement  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
follow.  The  External  Ear  is  tliat  which  is 
gcnei-ally  called  “the  ear,”  being  the  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestation  of  that 
organ  ; it  is  figured  in  the  diagram  in  the 
fainter  lines,  and  is  distinguished  by  anato- 
mists by  the  term  Finna  ; its  extended 
hollow  form  evidently  fits  it  .admirably  for 
its  intended  pui'poso  of  collecting  the  body 
of  sound  which  is  conveyed  through  the 
air-passage  situated  near  the  centre,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak.  This  pinna 
is  divided,  for  anatomical  purposes,  into  the 
helix  (1),  which  forms  the  exteraal  folded 
margin ; anti- helix  (2),  the  elevation  parallel 
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Avith  and  fronting  it ; the  tragm  (3),  that  is 
the  pointed  process  projecting  like  a val\  e 
over  the  opening  of  the  ear  from  the  face ; 
the  anti-tragm  (4),  a tubercle  opposite  to 
the  last;  the  lobtdus  (5),  being  the  lower 
dependent  lobe  or  fleshy  portion  of  the 
pinna ; concha  or  cavity  (6) ; fossa  innom 


admit  of  slight  motion,  and  are  collectively 
termed  ossicula  auditus,  the  little  auditory 


inata,  or  scaplioidea  (7),  is  the  name  given 
to  the  depressed  space  between  the  helix  and 
anii-hclix,  at  the  upper  extreniitj'  of  the 
latter  of  which  is  another  depression, 
termed  the  fossa  triangularis,  or  ovalis : all 
the  ridges  and  channels  of  the  outer  ear 
convei’ge  into  the  concha,  or  central  hollow 
which  opens  directly  into  the  meatus  (8), 
an  oval  tube  Avhich  convej-s  the  vibrations 
to  the  tympanum  (t)  or  middle  ear-,  an 
irregular  or  bony  cavity  compressed  from 
without  inwards,  having  for  its  base  the 
petrous  bone ; it  is  bounded  extcimally  by  the 
inembrana  iympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear  (9), 
and  the  meatus  (8);  internally  by  the  above- 
named  bone ; behind  by  the  mastoid  cells 
(not  seen  in  the  diagrarh)  ; and  throughout 
the  rest  of  its  cii'cumferencc  by  the  thin 
bonj'  layer  which  connects  the  petrous 
(stony)  Avith  the  squamous  (scaly)  portions 
of  the  temporal  bones ; malleus _ (hammer), 
incus  (anvil),  and  stapis  (stirrup),  are 
three  little  bones  (10),  crossing  the  area 
of  the  tympanum,  these  are  of  very  sin- 
gular shapes,  as  Avill  be  seen  by  this  cut, 
in  which  they  are  greatly  magnified  ; they 
arc  articulated  or  joined  together,  so  as  to 


bones ; the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  named 
stapis,  from  its  resemblance  to  a stirrup, 
blocks  up  the  entrance  to  Avhat  is  termed 
fenestra  ovalis  of  the  inner  Avail  of  the 
tj-mpanum,  behind  Avhichis  t\ic  promontory 
fll),  Avhich  diA'ides  the  above  from  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  an  opening  aboA'e  the 
osssicula  leading  into  the  mastoid  cells, 
Avhich  arc  numerous,  and  serve  to  prolong 
the  vibrations  of  sound  transmitted  by  the 
tympanous  membrane ; the  Eustach  ian  tube 
(13),  is  a canal  about  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  length,  extending  obliquely 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  tympani  to 
the  throat ; the  vestibule  (14)  serves  to  con- 
nect the  middle  Avith  the  internal  car,  to 
the  latter  of  A\hich  it  may  be  considered  as 
a sort  of  anti-chamber.  This  Internal  Ear 
is  called  the  Labyrinth,  on  account  of  the 
comple.xity  of  its  channels  of  communica- 
tion ; connected  Avith  it  are  three  bony  pas- 
sages, or  semicii'cular  canals  (15),  Avhich  arc 
horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  oblique  as  to 
position,  and  Avhich,  dilating  at  one  ex- 
tremity, form  Avhat  Ave  coMoii  amjmlkc  (16), 
bcloAv ' Avhich  is  the  cochlea  (17),  Avhich 
forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  labyrinth ; 
(18)  marks  a depression  between  the  two 
tubuli,  which  communicate  with  the  tym- 
panum and  vestibules,  one  of  Avhich  is  called 
the  scttla  tympani,  and  the  other  seal  a 
vestibuli.  If  our  readers  Avill  glance  again 
at  that  part  of  the  diagram  marked  17,  they 
Avill  see  that  the  shape  of  it  is  very  curious, 
being  s])iral,  or  Avound  upon  a centre  like  a 
coiled  watch  spring,  or  the  convolutions  of 
a snail  shell,  Avhich  is  the  signification  of 
its  Latin  name  cochlea,  the  two  scala  (thin 
bony  plates  or  scales)  Avind  through,  and 
divide  it  into  tAvo  hollow  channels,  one  tei‘- 
minating  by  means  of  an  oval  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  other,  after 
becoming  somewhat  expanded,  opening  into 
the  tympanum ; the  folloAving  cut  exhibits 
a section  of  the  Cochlea  divided  parallel 
Avith  its  axis  through  the  centre  of  the  bony 
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pilliir  on  Avliich  the  convolutions  turn,  and 
whicli  is  called  the  modiohia  (1),  this  ter- 
minates in  a cavity  called  the  infu/i- 


tlibuhati,  (2),  the  position  of  the  cochlear 
nerve,  which  sends  its  filaments  through  the 
modiolus,  is  marked  by  the  figures  3 3 ; the 
two  hollows  (4  4)  are  those  divided  by  the 
scala  tympani  in  the  first  wind  of  the 
cochlea,  while  9 9 art?  those  of  the  second 
wind  or  turn  ; 5 o and  10  10  arc  those  of  the 
scala  vestibuli  first  and  second  turns ; 
between  4 and  d are  the  lamince  spiralis, 
three  plates,  forming  what  is  called  a 
septum,  literally  a hedge,  a division,  and 
between  the  layei-s  of  this  and  the  other 
lamina)  pass  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve, 
distributing  themselves  on  tlie  investing 
membrane,  which  is  thus  rendered  acutely 
sensible  of  the  slightest  vibration  of  sound, 
this  nerve  forms  loops  on  the  lamina^  as 
marked  at  fig  8 ; at  11  we  see  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  remaining  half  turn  of  the 
scala  vestibuli,  the  dome  over  which  is 
called  the  cupola  for  an  obvious  reason ; the 
line  leading  from  this  hollow  passes  into 
that  formed  by  the  half  turn  of  the  scala 
tympani,  and  the  bone  which  forms  its  floor 
curves,  spirallv  round  to  form  a continuation 
of  the  iiifundibulum  (2);  the  line  attached 
to  14  marks  the  helicotrema,  or  the  opening 
by  which  the  two  scala,  which  throughout 
their  course  arc  perfectly  distinct,  com- 
municate above.  The  following  cut  ex- 
hibits the  Labyrinth  of  the  left  ear,  with  its 
tavities  and  'membraneous  lining,  which 
although  smaller  in  size,  is  a perfect  coun- 
terpart of  its  bon^-  covering.  Fig.  1 is  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule ; 2,  the  ampulla  of 
the  p'erpcndicular  semicircular  canal,  which 
receives  a fasciculus,  or  little  bundle  from 
the  upper  branch  of  tlie  vestibular  nerve, 
marked  3;  4 indicates  the  perpendicular 
canal,  with  its  membraneous  enclosure ; 5 is 
the  ampulla  of  the  horizontal  semicircular 
canal,  6 is  the  termination  of  the  mem- 


braneous lining  of  the  la.st-named;  7,  th 
ampulla  of  the  oblique  semich’cular  canal 


8,  the  same  canal  with  its  inner  membrane ; 
9 is  the  common  canal  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  perpendicular  with  the  oblique 
and  semicircular;  10,  the  membraneous 
interior  terminating  in  the  saceulus  com- 
munis {commow  sac  or  bag) ; 11  is  what  is 
called  the  otocinite  of  this  sac ; and  12  is  the 
saceulus  proprius,  situated  at  the  anterior 
ventricle  ; 13  is  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea, 
the  figure  pointing  to  the  scala  tympani,  of 
which  14  marks  the  extremity  passing  into 
fenestra  rotunda  ; 15  is  the  lamincc  spiralis, 
and  16  the  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli, 
in  which  the  figure  is  situated,  into  the 
scala  vestibuli ; 17  is  the  second  tuni  of  the 
cochlea,  and  18  its  remaining  half  turn ; at 
19  we  have  again  the  lamina)  spiralis,  ter- 
minating in  its  falcifonn,  or  scythe-like 
extremity,  the  dark  space  within  wdiich  is 
the  helicotrema ; at  20  we  come  to  the 
cavity  called  the  infundibulum.  A com- 
parison of  this  diagram  with  the  section  of 
the  cochlea  previously  given,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  obtain  a tolerably  clear  notion 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Ear.  The 
membraneous  lining  of  the  labj'rinth  is 
I'etaincd  in  its  position  by  numerous  fila- 
ments, or  threads  of  nerve,  which  pass 
to  it  through  the  openings  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  vestibule,  and  the  space  between  the 
bone  and  the  membrane,  is  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  called  aqua  labyrinthi ; the 
auditorq  nerve  is  spread  over  the  surface,  or 
rather  between  the  folds,  of  the  membrane, 
and  the  vibrations  communicated  b)r  the 
stapes,  or  stimip-bone  (already  described) 
and  received  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
passed  into  the  fenestra  rotunda,  whose  sole 
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use  appears  to  be  to  conve}'  tbe  souud 
throughout  the  lab3Tiuth, 

Tliere  are  numerous  muscles  h}' which  the 
various  movements  of  the  ear,  both  inter- 
nally, and  externally  are  affected ; and  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  wliich  it  would  be  useless 
to  particularise  liere  : we  may  just  mention 
the  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  the 
tympanous  membrane,  or  drum  of  tlie  ear,  is 
always  kept  in  a proper  state  of  tenison ; 
this  is  effected  by  two  muscles,  called 
respectively  the  tensor  tympani  and  laxator 
tynipani,  which  have  the  power  of  elating 
or  depressing  the  bone  called  malleus  or 
hammer,  the  handle  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  drum  throughout  its  whole  length, 
■while  its  point  extends  to  near  the  middle  : 
through  the  Eustachian  tube,  air  from 
without  passes  into  the  cavity,  but  as  this 
tube  opens  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  it  is 
out  of  the  direct  current  of  respiration,  and 
so  does  not  admit  of  cold  air,  which  would 
be  likely  to  cause  inflammation. 

Eai;-ache  may  proceed  from  abscess  in 
one  or  more  of  the  passag(;s,  or  it  may  be 
altogether  neuralgic.  In  children  it  is  not 
uncommon  during  the  period  of  dentition, 
and  is  especially  severe  in  cutting  the  per- 
, manont  teeth ; grovm  persons  sometimes 
suffer  from  it  when  producing  their  wisdom 
teeth ; it  is  often  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  draughts  ; there  is  not  often  much 
constitutional  derangement,  although  the 

fiain  is  sometimes  excniciating,  unless  it  is 
ong  continued. 

Treatment. — In  children,  during  denti- 
tion, lancing  the  swollen  gums  vill  often 
afford  relief,  especially  if  an  .aperient  be 
given,  such  as  lihubarb  and  Magnesia  com- 
bined with  a little  Ginger,  as  in  the  Gre- 
gory’s Powder ; elder  cliildrer.  may  h.ave  a 
little  Laudanum  dropped  into  tlu;  ear,  and 
take  Compound  Senna  l^Iixture.rcpe.ated  un- 
til the  bowels  are  freely  opened ; should  these 
remedies  not  prove  effectual,  a fomentation 
of  Camomiles  .and  Poppies  should  be  applied, 
and  a wann  poultice  afterwards  ; the  lieart 
of  a roasted  onion  applied  w.arm  to  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  will  sometimes  afford  relief. 
If  the  case  is  very  obstinate,  two  or  three 
leeches  behind  the  ear,  followed  by  a 
blister,  may  be  tried,  with  an  anodyr.e  sa  - 
line aperient  something  like  this : — .\cetate 
of  Morphine  ^ a grain.  Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Aramotiia  o ounces,  Sulphate  of  ilagnesia 
1 ounce,  Water  or  Camphor  IMixturc  d 
ounces;  mix  .and  t.ake  t-vo  table  spoonsful 
every  four  hours.  When  ear-ach  ■ is  caused 
by  an  abce  s,  and  is  attended  with  much 
swelling  anJ  sererc  pain,  hot  fomentations 
and  poultices  will  be  the  treatmert,  syring- 


ing the  external  passage  with  warm  water, 
and,  after  the  abscess  has  discharged,  with 
a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8 grains  to  the  ounce  of  plain,  or 
kose  water,  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bowels.  With  some  persons  any  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health  will  cause  the 
formation  of  these  abscesses,  and  iir  such 
cases  the  trc.atment  must  be  rather  general 
thair  loc.al.  Ear-ache,  no  doubt,  often  pro- 
ceeds from  derangement  of  the  digestive  or-  ’ 
gans,  and  may  be  relieved  bj'  active  purga- 
tives and  emetics.  When  it'is  strictly  neu-  ! 
ralgic,  Quiiriire,  or  some  preparation  of  Iron,  J 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  remedy,  with 
stimulatiirg  liniments  rubbed  iir  bchrtrd  and 
about  the  ear.  See  Neuralgia. 

Noises  in  the  Ear  like  the  distant  sourrd 
of  bells,  roaring  of  the  sea,  hissing,  and 
singing,  &c.,  arc  ofterr  indicative  of  a dc- 
termirratiorr  of  blood  to  the  lumd ; with  some, 
mere  derangemerrt  of  the  digestive  organs 
will  cause  these  rroises  ; wherr  accom parried 
by  a certain  degree  of  deafness,  they  arc 
generally  occasiorred  by  arr  accumulation  of 
wax  in  the  extenral  passage,  or  a partial  i 
stopnage  of  the  Eustachi.an  tube  bj'  cold. 
AYhen  the  noi.ses  become  chronic,  or  long  ' 
continued,  bathing  the  head  regularly  ever}'  j ; 
morning  with  cold  water  will  sometimes  re-  i 
move  them  ; if  cold  be  the  cause,  or  disor-  r 

dered  stomach,  they  will  pass  away  with  the  : 

temporary  ailments  which,  occasiorred  them; 
if  too  great  a fulness  of  the  vciirs  of  the  ; 
head,  cupping,  leeching,  or  absti’action  of  \ 
blood  b}'  nreans  of  the  lancet,  with  a deplc-  i 
tive  coui-se  of  treatnrent  rrrust  be  adopted.  i 

Polypus  of  the  Ear  is  by  rro  rrreans  .an  | ■ 
uncommort  form  of  the  fungoid  growth,  ' 
which  somotiures  occui's  irr  sex'cral  of  the  in-  i 
ternal  tissues.  It  is  of  a jelly-like  consist-  I 
cnee,  and  a whitish  yellow  colour,  and  is  I 
attached  to  the  nrembi-arreoi'.s  lirring  of  the  | 
car;  there  are  also  granulations  of  fungus  \ 
which  sometimes  shoot  up  from  the  mem-  . 
braire,  arrd  are  distinguished  by  their  reddish  ( 
hue  from  polypi ; these  may  generally 
be  rcirroyed  by  being  hold  firmly  with  a 
jrair  of  forceps  and  then  gcntl\'  twisted 
and  prtllcd  at  the  same  time ; this  should  l 
only  be  dorre  b_y  a irropei'ly  qualified  per- 
I soir,  as  much  mischief  may  I'esult  from 
the  unskilful  apjrlicatioir  of  the  forceps  to  so 
delicate  a part ; sometimes  wherr  the  poly- 
prts  is  irr  the  c.xtcnral  passage,  arrd  rrot  far 
up,  it  ma^’be  destroyed  b_v  astringent  appli- 
cutiorrs,  such  as  the  iMuriated  Tiircture  of 
Steel,  or  Ihii-nt  Alum,  applied  with  a camel- 
hair  brush. 

Wax  in  the  Ear. — When  this  substance 
becomes  too  hard,  or  accumulates  too  much. 
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« there  will  be  a sense  of  contraction,  with 
w cracking  or  liissing  noises,  ami  generally 
« <leafnes3  to  a considerable  extent;  in  this 
*1  case  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm 
1*^  soap  suds,  the  instrument  used  being  a pro- 
ij  per  ono  for  the  purpose,  holding  about  4 
iM  ounees,  and  having  but  a small  tube  or 
41  pipe  which  does  not  fill  the  whole  passage, 
n but  allows  the  escape  of  tha  back  water,  for 
til  catching  which  a hand- basin  should  be  held 
close  against  the  neclc.  As  many  as  a dozen 
i*  syringefuls  may  bo  injected  at  ono  time. 
• A strong  lotion  should  be  put  into  the  car- 
a pa.ssage  over  night  and  kept  there  by  means 
» of  cotton  wool  or  wadding ; Almond  Oil  and 
4 Laudanum,  in  the  ])roportion  of  2 ounces  of 
« the  former  to  1 of  the  latter,  is  a good  ap- 
4 plication  in  thiscase,  as  in  many  other  kinds 
t of  Ear  disease  ; it  will  also  frequently  stop 
I Ear-ache  resulting  from  cold  and  other 
■ causes. 

IEah  Diseases  are  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  those  of  many  other  organs  on  ac- 
count of  their  groatcr  concealment.  Deli- 
cate and  scrofulo  is  children  are  especially 
liable  to  a yellow  discharge,  which  suddenly 
comes  on,  and  is  at  first  often  stained  with 
blood,  and  accominniod  by  feverishness  and 
great  pain  in  the  parts  ; tliero  is  generally 
redness  and  swelliig  of  the  passages  of  the 
meatus,  and  inflammation  of  the  sui-round- 
iug  skin.  This  ms}^  arise  from  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  membiane  which  lines  the  pas- 
sages. or  from  an  access  formed  beneath  it, 
or  between  the  ce.ls  of  the  bones  of  the 
mastoid  process.  The  discharge  may  be 
caused  by  some  foreign  substance  thrust 
into  the  ear,  such  aj  a bead,  pea,  or  piece  of 
slat(!  pencil ; in  thiscase  grc.at  care  must  be 
exercised  in  .attciipting  to  remove  the 
foreign  body.  Very  commonly  this  fills  the 

iwlioh'  cavity,  so  that  it  is  ditticult  to  insert 
;iny  instrument  between,  and  the  danger  is 
tlrat  it  may  be  pushed  so  far  in,  as  to  press 
upon  the  tympanum,  causing  inflammation 
and  acute  pain ; sometimes  the  efl'orts  to 
effect  the  removal  result  in  the  displace- 
ment, and  bringing  away  some  of  the  small 
bonc.s;  w'hile  the  object  whose  removal  is 
attempted  is  probably  jiushod  into  a position 
from  whence  only  an  operation  will  extract 
it.  .'V  pair  of  fine  forceps  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  surgeon  will  probably  efibet  the  de- 
I sired  object,  or  it  maybe  done  by  a careful 
I mother  or  nurse  by  means  of  an  car-pi 'k ; 
t but  it  is  best  for  such  to  have  recourse  to  a 
syringo  and  warm  water,  taking  care  to 
throw  the  water  iu  gcnfly,  and  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  its  return  through  the  orifice  of 
the  e.ar.  If  these  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  it 
I is  best  to  let  the  foreign  body  remain  for  a 


day  or  two,  it  will  most  likely  cause  an  en- 
largement of  the  orifice,  and  become  coated 
with  wax,  which  wull  render  it  less  irri- 
tating to  the  membrane,  and  also  facilitate 
its  removal ; from  time  to  time  the  syring- 
ing should  be  continued,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  eventually  effect  the  I'emoral.  A piece 
of  slate  pencil  is  one  of  the  most  frequent, 
as  well  as  dangerous  substances  which  can 
be  introduced  into  the  ear ; as  on  account  of 
its  angular  form  it  is  very  difficult  of  cx- 
tr.action,  and  likch'^  to  cause  irritation ; a 
pin  or  a needle  is  also  bad,  the  latter  espe- 
cially, as  it  is  likely  to  make  its  way  into 
the  intricate  parts,  and  cau.se  serious  tempo- 
rary, if  not  permanent,  mischief ; either  of 
these,  however,  if  their  insertion  be  known 
of  in  time,  can  generally  be  taken  out  by 
means  of  forceps. 

For  the  purulent  discharge  from  the  oar, 
which  is  induced  by  tliis  or  any  other  cause, 
a lotion  made  with  2 drachms  of  Solution  of 
Chlorinated  Soda  to  6 ounces  of  Hose,  or 
Elder-flower  water,  should  be  injected,  but 
not  with  any  forcic ; the  best  method  is  to 
let  it  flow  into  the  ear,  held  so  as  to  receive 
it  fairlv,  from  a simill  sponge  saturated  with 
the  lotion. 

As  children  sometimes  fancy  things  have 
got  into  tho  ear  when  they  really  have  not, 
it  is  best  to  institute  an  examination  before 
attempting  their  removal ; this  may  be  done 
by  draw'ing  the  upper  lobe  of  the  ear  up- 
w'ards  and  backwards,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  straightening  tlie  curved  passage 
so  that  the  eye  can  discern  the  drum  at  the 
bottom,  unless  there  is  an  interposiug  ob- 
ject 

Counter-irritation  will  sometimc.s  have  a 
good  etfect  on  purulent  discharges  from 
scrofula  or  other  causes ; a small  blister  be- 
hind tho  ear  is  tlic  best  application,  but 
it  should  not  be  kept  ojien  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  it  will  weaken  the  system  too  much. 
When  the  discharge  is  the  result  of  active 
inflammation,  and  is  attended  by  febnle 
symptoms,  a spare  diet  and  aperients  must 
be  the  treatment;  but  weakly  scrofulous 
systems  require  a generous  diet  and  tonic 
medicines.  See  Scrofula. 

I^Eaii  Syrixqe.  This  instrument  may  bo 
of  brass,  pewter,  or  some  other  metal ; it  is 
generallv  made  to  hold  1 or  2 ounces, 
the  latter  is  the  best  size  to  purchase ; those 
marked  in  tho  following  diagram  are  the 
most  approved  shapes: — A is  ctilled  Curtis’s, 
and  B Abcinothy’s  car  syringe,  and  C is  a 
self-using  instrument,  c.are  must  be  taken 
not  to  thrust  the  point  iu  too  far  : the  glo- 
bular termination  of  tho  first  of  tho  above 
cflbctually  prevents  this,  and  it  is  therefore 
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perhaps  the  safest  for  domestic  use;  tlie 
liquid  should  be  tlirowii  in  quite  gently, 
and  if  it  causes  great  pain  should  bo  stopped 


for  a time ; a towel  or  basin  must  be  held 
close  under  the  ear  to  receive  the  return 
liow. 

Eaii  Thumpets.  Vary  greatly  in  shape, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ; we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  these 
when  we  treat  of  Beafness  (which  sec) . 

Early  IIisixg.  As  a practice  generally 
conducive  to  health  it  behoves  us  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  a short  article,  the  more 
especially  as  it  is  not  always  the  elixir  vitcc 
whicli  the  proverbialists  assume  it  to  be. 
There  are  persons  so  constituted  as  that  to 
rise  and  sally  forth  into  the  green  fields,  to 
climb  the  grassy  hilis,  and  to  inhale  the  pure 
fresh  morning  air,  before  the  sun  has  exerted 
much  power  upon  the  earth,  is  positively 
liurlful,  and  to  whom  a morning  walk,  or 
any  active  exertion  before  breakfast,  is  a sure 
precursor  of  a day  of  listlessness  and 
hingour,  if  it  be  not  head-ache,  or  serious  in- 
disposition. True  it  is  that,  as  a general 
rule,  the  eaidy  riser  will  be  stronger  and 
more  long-lived  than  one  who  lets  the  earth 
get  well  aired  before  he  ventures  abroad, 
and  thus  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health  and  a robust  constitution  will  be 
most  likely  to  preserve  those  blessings  un- 
impaired by  leaving  their  bed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  taking  a walk  before  breakfast'; 
but  those  who  are  suffering  from  any  organic 
diseases,  especially  such  as  aft'ect  the  lungs, 
or  who  from  any  cause  have  debilitated  con- 
stitutions, will  find  but  little  benefit  from 
the  practice ; on  the  contrar}q  it  often  acce- 
lerates the  disease,  and  yet  more  weakens  the 
Evstem  by  such  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the 
chill  morning  air.  Do  we  not  recommend 
early  rising  ? Most  assuredly  wo  do  to  the 
vigorous  and  healthy,  as  Avell  as  to  those 
who  are  not  so,  if  they  feel  that  they  can 
bear  it ; they  must  be  guided  by  their  feelings ; 
Eometimes  the  “ caller  air,”  as  our  Scottish 
friends  call  it,  acts  as  a restorative;  very 


frequently  it  does  so,  and  most  invalids  will 
do ’well  to  try  it — only  let  it  be  remembered 
that  early  risers  should  obey  the  proverb 
and  go  “ early  to  bed,”  so  as  not  to  curtail 
the  hours  required  for  natural  rest ; if  they 
do  this,  however  much  benefit  they  may  for 
a time  appear  to  receive  from  their  walks, 
they  will  eventuall}^  find  that  with  them 
early  rising  has  not  conduced  to  permanent 
Health  and  Longevity  (which  see). 

Earth.  This  is  the  general  term  for  tlu! 
minerals  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
globe : its  claim  to  admission  hert!  re.sts 
upon  the  fact  that  a number  of  earths  are 
employed  medicinally ; these  are  properly 
metallic  oxides,  and  they  partake  to  a great 
extent  of  the  mature  of  the  metals  wliich 
form  their  bases;  the  alkaline  earths  are 
those  with  which  we  are  principally  con- 
cerned, these  are — Baryta,  from  Barium  ; 
Ijime,  from  Calcium;  Magnesia,  from  Mag-' 
ncsium ; and  Strontia,  Iron  Strontium  : to 
these  we  may  add  Alumiua,  or  Clay,  from 
Aluminum,  sometimes  caded  Argilhuuious 
Earth;  Glueina,  from  Glucinum ; Silica, 
from  Silicum,  which  consitutes  nearly  tlu' 
whole  of  flint ; Tltorina  from  I’horlum ; 
Zirconia,  from  Zirconium,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  gem  called  Hyacinth.  An  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  properties  of  tlu; 
first  four  will  be  found  uader  their  several 
heads  ; with  the  rest  and  some  other  earths, 
which  are  commercially  valuable,  we  hav(,' 
no  concern  here. 

Earth  Baths.  Are  sometimes  used  on 
the  Continent  sis  remedies  for  diseases,  but 
they  are  very  disagrcealle  ones,  and  do  not 
seem  to  possess  any  peculiar  advantages 
which  should  entitle  taem  to  adoption  in 
this  country. 

Earwig.  It  is  a popular  fallacy  that  this 
well-known  member  cf  the  C'oleopfera,  or 
beetle  tribe,  has  a fondiess  for  getting  into 
the  human  ear,  and  tlut  it  sometimes  pene- 
trates to  the  brain  and  causes  madness ; if 
it  ever  does  enter  the  ear  at  all,  which  is 
questionable,  its  size  would  prevent  its  going 
far  even  into  the  external  passage,  and  far- 
ther than  this  the  membrane  tympanus,  oi- 
drum  of  the  ear,  would  effectually  bar  its 
progress,  as  it  would  tiiat  of  any  other  living 
creature,  however  small.  Newman  in  his 
‘'Grammar  of  Entomologj^”  says — It  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  original  name  of 
this  insect  was  Ear-wing,  and  not  Ear-ivig, 
which  is  entirely  without  meaning;”  and 
we  may  add,  that  this  name  might  probably 
be  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  wings, 
which,  when  expanded,  are  much  like  that 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ear. 

E.au-de-Cologxe  (Cologne Water).  This 
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is  a preparation  of  Essential  Oils,  or  the 
herbs  which  yickl  them,  containing — like 
Lavender  and  other  waters  (so  called)  used 
chietly  as  perfumes — a large  amount  of 
spirits.  It  IS  named  after  the  place  where 
it  originated,  and  from  whence  is  still 
sent  out  more  than  a million  of  bottles 
annually,  although  perhaps  not  a tenth-part 
of  the  water  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Ikui-de-Cologne  really  comes  from  that 
city.  In  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
following  form  of  preparation : — Take  Oils 
of  Bergamot,  Citron,  and  Lemon,  of  each  3 
ounces;  Oilsof Kosemary,Neroli,and  Laven- 
der, each  ounces ; Oil  of  Cinnamon,  6 
drachms ; Ilectified  Spirits,  24  pints  ; Com- 
pound Spirit  of  Balm,  3 pints  ; Spirit  of 
Itosemary,  2 pints ; mix,  and  after  standing 
a week,  distil  24  pints.  The  following  is 
more  simple  and  easily  prepared ; — Oils 
of  Bergamot,  Lemon,  Neroli,  Orange  Peel, 
and  lloscmarj' — of  each  12  drops ; Cardamum 
Seeds,  1 drachm  ; Bectitied  Spirit,  1 pint ; 
mix  and  put  by  for  use;  it  improves  by 
keeping.  The  grateful  scent  of  Eau-de- 
Cologne,  and  the  delicious  coolness  produced 
when  it  is  rubbed  over  the  forehead,  or  other 
heated  part,  and  blown  upon,  have  long  ren- 
dered it  a favourite  with  sick  nersons  ; it  is 
also  taken  internally  as  a stimuuis  in  nervous 
debility,  and  the  faintness  which  frequently 
overcomes  weakly  persons,  especially  in  hot 
weather : from  20  to  30  drops  in  a little 
water,  or  Camphor  mixture,  may  be  taken  as 
often  as  required. 

Eau-ue-J.vveli,e  (French,  can  water). 
This  is  made  by  passing  Chlorine  Gas  into  a 
solution  of  1 pound  of  Carbonate  of  Pota.sh 
in  a gallon  of  water;  or.  by  dissolving  8 
ounces  of  dry  Chloride  of  Lime  in  6 pints  of 
water ; 16  ounces  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  in 
a quart  of  water,  and  mixing  the  two  li- 
<^uids  ; it  is  chiefly  used  as  a bleaching 
liquid,  or  a uismfectant. 

E.vu-1)e-Luce.  This  is  the  Spin f us 
Ammouia  Succiuatus  of  the  older  Phanna- 
copo'ias,  being  a compound  of  the  Essential 
Oil  of  Amber  with  Volatile  Alkali ; it  w.as 
formerly  taken  as  an  antispasmodic,  and 
applied’extemally  as  a rubefacient.  A more 
agi'ceable  form  of  preparation  is  as  follows : — 
Gum  Mastic,  2 drachms ; dissolve  in  9 
drachms  of  Kcctified  Spirits  of  Wine,  and 
add  30  drops  of  Oil  of  Lavender,  10  of 
Bergamot,  and  a pint  of  strong  Water  of 
Ammonia. 

EAU-DE-IlAnEL.  The  composition  of  this 
is  1 pint  of  Sulphuric  Acid  to  3 of  Bectitied 
Sj)irits  of  Wine ; it  is  used  in  France,  much 
diluted,  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoca,  &c.,  but 
has  not  obtained  favour  in  this  country. 


I EAr-T)E-YiE  (in  Latin  Aqua  Vila',  mean- 
ing Water  of  Life).  A name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Brandy,  showing  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  as  a remedial  agent. 

Eiiui.i.iTioN  (Latin  ebullio,  to  bubble  up). 
The  boiling  point,  being  that  at  which  vapour 
is  produced.  See  Evaporalion,  Steam. 

J'iccuY.Mosis  (Greek  e/.'c/ia/o,  to  pour  out). 
That  condition  of  the  skin  in  which  the 
blood  is  extravasated,  or  spread  from  its 
proper  channel  over  a considerable  surface, 
and  appears  in  livid  spots  or  blotches ; this 
is  the  case  in  bruises  and  in  Typhus  and 
some  other  fevers ; it  is  distinguished  by 
surgeons  according  to  its  appearance,  as — 
1st,  Vetechice.  sigmatu  or  specks ; 2nd, 
Vibices,  or  EccJiymomata,  patches ; and 
3rd,  Sanguinous  discharges.  Avery  common 
example  of  Ecchymosis  occurs  in  bruised 
surfaces,  and  what  are  called  blood-shot 
eyes  ; it  is  often  brought  on  by  v iolent 
coughing,  or  straining  of  any  kind,  which 
causes  the  vessels  to  give  wa\‘,  and  allows 
the  blood  to  escape  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  There  is  little  to  be  done  medi- 
cinally ; bathing  with  cold  water  may  be  of 
some  service ; but,  without  any  such  appli- 
cation, in  time  the  absorbents  will  take  up 
the  extravasated  blood,  and  restore  the  part 
to  its  natural  appearance. 

Eccltymoma  Lymphatica  is  a term  some- 
times applied  to  puerperal  tumid  leg,  or 
Thlcymatic  Bolens. 

EcV'ritica  (Greek  elikrino,  to  strain  off). 
Diseases  of  tlie  excernent  functions. 

Eocyesis  (Greek  to  be  pregnant). 

Imperfect  fcctation  in  some  organ  without 
the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the  ovaria,  the 
Fallopian  tube,  or  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. See  Bregnaney. 

Eclampsi.v  (Greek  cJdampo,  to  shine 
forth).  Convulsive  motions,  especially  of 
the  mouth,  eyelids,  and  fingers,  so  rapid 
that  it  is  often  diflScult  to  follow  them. 

Ecpu\"ni.a  (Greek  ckphyo,  to  spring  out). 
-V  cutaneous  excrescence.  See  Caruncle, 
Clavus,  Verruca. 

Ecpklysis  (Greek  eyphhjzo,  to  bubble  up 
or  out).  Vesicular  eruption,  confined  in  its 
origin  to  the  surface.  The  several  species  of 
Bomphlox,  Herpes,  Bhypia,  and  Eczema  are 
comprehended  under  this  term  (which  com- 
pare with  Emphlysis) . 

Eci'Hroni.a  (Greek  clphron,  out  of  one’s 
mind).  A kind  of  insanity.  We  generally 
understand,  by  this  term,  a species  of  melan- 
choly Madness  (which  see) . 

Ecpye.si.s  (Greek  ekpyeo,  to  suppurate). 
Applied  to  the  humid  kinds  of  eruptions,  such 
as  Ecihyma,  Bnpetigo,  Eorrigo,  and  Scabies 
(which  see) ; and  for  comparison,  Emphyesis. 
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Ecstacis  (Greek  cxistamat,  to  be  out  of 
cue’s  senses).  Ecstacy,  or  Trance,  (whicli 
see) . 

Ecthysia  (Greek  chfhyo,  to  break  out). 
A pustular  disease  of  the  skin  : it  is  dis- 
tinguished as- — 1st,  E.  rulyare,  common  ; 
E.  infantile,  infantile;  3rd,  E.  lurklum, 
dark  coloured ; and  4th,  E.  cachccticum,  ca- 
chectic. Sec  Skin  TJiseases. 

Ectoi’LGi;  (Greek  ck,  out,  and  topos,  a 
place).  A term  applied  to  protrusions  of 
any  part,  such  as  occur  in  hernia,  &c. 

EcTiioPiUM  (Greek  ekirepo,  to  evert,  or 
turn  outwards).  Eversion  of  the  ejelids. 
Compare  Eutropinm,  and  see  Eye. 

EczKjrA  (Greek  ekzeo,  to  boil  out).  A 
disease  of  the  skin,  which  is  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  minute  ^•esicles,  which 
form  into  thin  flakes  or  crusts  ; it  is  distin- 
guished as — 1st,  E'.  sol  are,  sun  heat,  or  heat 
spots;  2nd,  E.  inejK’tiyinocles,.im])etigQno\xB 
humid,  or  running;  and  3rd,  E.  rtibrum,  or 
red  Eczema  was  formerly  called  Erythema 
Mercuriale,  or  Mercurial  disease,  because 
thought  to  be  produced  only  by  taking 
Mercuiy;  but  it  is  now  known  to  proceed 
sometimes  from  other  causes.  See  Skin 
Eiseases. 

Education.  There  is  an  education  of 
the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  and  it  is 
wnth  the  former  that,  in  this  work,  we  have 
chiefly  to  do  ; although,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  the  mental  exercises  over 
the  physical,  and  vice  versa,  the  latter  must 
to  a certain  extent  come  under  our  consi- 
deration. 

Editeo,  in  Latin,  means  to  lead,  to  con- 
duct, or  bring  out,  or  forth,  and  hence  we 
have  this  word  Education,  leading  our 
thoughts  to  a social,  political,  and  religious 
question,  of  deep,  nay,  awful  importance, 
into  all  the  bearings  of  w'hich  w'e  need  not 
enter.  The  physical  education  of  children 
commences  at  a very  ('aidy  age,  as  soon, 
indeed,  as  they  are  able  to  support  or  do 
anything  for  themselves ; even  then  their 
motions  and  actions  require  guidance  and 
du'cction,  and  this  must  be  continued  with 
increasing  vigilance  and  care  up  to  a period 
when  the  bodily  powers  are  fully  matured  : 
the  child  must ‘be  taught  to  walk  aright,  as 
well  as  to  speak  correctly ; aud  to  exercise 
the  bodily  functions,  as  w'cll  as  the  mental 
faculties;  or  it  is  likely  there  may  be  an 
imperfect  development  in  both  eases,  or  an 
obliquity  of  growth,  which  will  seriously 
afiect  its  future  state  and  destiny.  So  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  upon 
the  laws  of  health,  and  physical,  as  well  as 
mental  education,  that  most  of  our  readers, 
W'e  apprehend,  will  bo  aware  at  least  of  the 


general  principles  which  should  guide  them 
in  the  management  of  the  young.  'J’he  in- 
junction to  “ train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,”  may  be  understood  in  a double 
sense,  and  every  conscientious  nurse  and 
careful  mother  will  make  it  her  chief  study 
to  conduct  this  training,  and  discharge  the 
duty  imposed  u])on  her,  in  such  a manner  as 
may  be  most  likely  to  make  healthful  and 
vigorous  men  aud  w'omcn  of  the  children 
under  her  charge,  and  conduce  to  her  own 
peace  of  mind.  Frequently  yet,  although 
not  so  much  as  formerly,  do  we  see  stunted, 
deformed,  or  feeble  creatures,  who  owe  their 
defective  stature,  their  weakness  of  body,  or 
their  spinal  or  other  deformities,  to  an  im- 
proper Physical  Education,  an  important 
part  of  which  consists  in  the  formation  of 
regular  habits  of  eating,  drinking,  and  an- 
swering the  calls  of  nature ; in  personal , 
cleanliness,  in  projier  aud  moderate  exercise, 
in  a due  command  of  passions  and  inclina- 
tions, and  strict  obedience  to  the  wishes  and 
directions  of  parents  and  teachers ; for  al- 
though these  latter  claims  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  regard  rather  to  moral  than 
physical  training,  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  an 
unruly,  headstrong,  disobedient  child,  wnll 
seldom  make  a vigorous,  healthful,  and  long- 
lived  man.  If  unrestrained  by  the  voice 
of  afi’ection  or  of  authority,  he  will  generally 
in  youth  run  into  wild  excesses  which  wifi 
sap  the  foundations  of  health,  if  they  be  not 
ahead}'  undermined  by  injudicious  indul- 
gences in  the  earlier  stages  of  existence. 

We  have  spoken  of  exercise  as  a part  of 
Physical  Education  ; this,  taken  regularly, . 
and  sufficiently,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
proper  development  of  the  muscular  and 
other  powers  of  the  body.  Much  of  the 
time  in  youth  must  necessarily  be  given  to 
study,  but  there  must  be  play  as  ivell  as 
work,  walking  as  well  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  talking  and  laughing  as  well . 
as  puzzling  the  brains,  aud  crying  over 
sums  whi(;li  will  not  prove,  and  lessons- 
which  will  not  remain  in  the  memory. 
Calisthenics  are  quite  as  necessary  as  cali- 
graphy,  and  the  use  of  the  limbs  as  that  of 
the  globes ; therefore,  our  boys  and  girls 
should  not  be  confined  too  closely  to  the 
nusrery  and  schoolroom,  the  latter  of  which 
they  should  never  enter  before  the  age  of 
six,  or,  if  weakly,  before  that  of  seven  or 
eight.  Without  exercise  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  any  more  than  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  will  never  be  fully  developed;  nor 
will  the  food  of  which  children  do,  as  they 
ought  to,  take  a large  quantity,  be  properly 
digested  and  assimilated,  so  as  to  aflbrd  the 
means  of  building  up  and  filling  out  the 
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bony  fi-amework  of  the  body,  and  carrying 
on  the  various  functional  operations  wnich 
are  essential  to  health.  Then,  again,  as  no 
exercise  can  be  beneficial,  if  the  mind  is  not 
interested  in  it,  \vc  see  how  important  it  is 
that  the  mind  should  be  free  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  walks  and  pastimes  of  youth, 
and  whereas  God  has  connected  our  mental 
manipulations  with  a phj’sical  organ,  the 
brain,  wliich  is  likely  to  share  in  tlie 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
aftccted  by  its  ailments : we  see,  also,  how 
intimately  connected  are  Mental  and  Phy- 
sical Education. 

Edui.couatiox  (Latin  dulcify,  sweet) . The 
sweetening  of  any  medicinal  preparation. 

Eke.  This  fish,  esteemed  by  many  a 
gi’cat  luxury,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended, it  being  very  oily,  and  therefore 
indigestible.  Tlie  oil  procured  from  it  by 
roasting  is  sometimes  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  rubbing  into  stifi’ joints. 

Effehvf.scf.nce  (Latin  ejfervesco,  to  grow 
hot) . The  bubbling  or  eommotion  caused  in 
fluids  by  the  rapid  escape  of  vapour  or  gas  : 
thus  boiling  is  etfervcscence ; but,  medically, 
the  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  extrica- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  only ; this  gas  is 
contained  naturally  in  many  mineral  waters, 
and  it  is  produced  artificially  by  an  add  and 
an  alkali.  In  fermented  liquids  it  is  gene- 
rated in  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
they  are  brisk  or  vapid,  lively  or  dull,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  w'hich  they  contain. 

EiTEKVESCiNa  UiiAUGnT.s.  Are  extremely 
useful  in  many  kinds  of  sickness : they  are 
particularly  so  in  fevers,  when  the  thirst  is 
great  and  when  there  is  sore  throat  and  a 
furred  tongue ; they  appear  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh the  patient,  and  to  exert  a sedative 
effect  as  well  as  to  remove  the  thick  mucus 
and  other  incrustations  of  the  tongue  and 
throat,  as  they  probably  do,  also,  those  of 
the  stomach.  For  the  mode  of  preparing 
these  draughts  (see  BeverafiCH).  The  jiatient 
after  taking  one  should  always  remain  in  an 
upright  position  for  a minute  or  two,  to 
break  off  the  wind,  which  with  the  g.as  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  be  expelled  from  the 
stomach.  Sec  Lnutafion. 

Effluvia  (Latin  rffluo,  to  flow  out). 
Vapours,  or  ga.^cous  emanations  or  exhala- 
tions from  bodies;  the  term  is  generally 
applied  to  those  whi<  h are  prejudicial  to 
health  and  are  oflcnsive  to  the  sense  of 
8mell  (which  sec),  also  Contagion,  Infection, 
Miasma. 

Effusion  (Latin  iJTiindo,  to  pour  out). 
The  escape  of  a fluid  out  of  its  natural 
yesscl  cr  viscus,  into  the  surrounding  cavi- 
ties or  tissues ; or  the  secretion  of  an  unna- 


tural quantity  of  fluid,  as  of  lymph  or  serum, 
on  any  surface.  Eflusions  may  take  place 
in  the  head,  the  cliest,  the  abdomen,  the 
bronchial  passages,  tlie  joints,  or  any  part 
of  the  cellular  tissue ; they  are  generally 
caused  by  inflammatory  action ; when  occur- 
ing  in  the  brain  thev  cause  Apoplexy,  or 
Jlydroceplialus  (w'hicli  see),  also  Anasarca, 
Aidema,  Dropsy,  &c. 

Egg  (Latin  ovum).  That  of  the  domestic 
fowl  is  chiefly  used  for  medical  and  nutri- 
tive purposes,  for  which  it  is  highl}’’  valu- 
able, containing  a larger  amount  of  nutrition 
than  jicrhaps  any  substance  of  equal  bulk, 
and  being  more  easy  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation : the  white  is  eomposod  of  albumen, 
wnth  a small  projiortion  of  earthy  salts,  and 
the  yelk,  or  yolk,  has  in  addition  oily 
matter  and  sulphur ; beaten  up  with  milk, 
or  wine,  or  some  other  suitable  fluid,  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  advantage  by  weak  and 
sickly  persons,  or  boiled  just  sufficient  to 
set  the  albumen,  but  not  to  make  it  hard, 
in  which  (state  it  is  indigestible.  If  put 
into  boiling  water,  about  21-  minutes  will 
suffice  to  cook  an  ordinary  sized  egg;  if 
into  cold,  it  will  be  done  alhiost  as  soon  a.s 
the  water  reaches  the  boiling  point ; a little 
salt  should  be  taken  with  it,  and  jicpper,  if 
agreeable.  Eggs  seldom  agree  with  persons 
whose  digestive  organs  are  very  weak,  or 
who  have  a tendeney  to  an  over  secretion  of 
bile.  Under  the  head  of  Bccerayes  will  be 
found  receipts  for  preparing  £<jy-flip  and 
Egged  Wine,  w'hich  are  both  good  cordial 
restoratives.  Custards,  and  puddings  of 
which  eggs  fonn  an  important  ingredient, 
are  generally  good  for  invalids,  if  not  made 
too  rich ; we  must  refer  our  readers  to  their 
cookery  books  for  modes  of  preparation. 

Ejaculatorii  (jAiuicjaculo,  to  cast  out). 
A pair  of  muscles  surrounding  the  whole  of 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (which  see). 

El.eosacchara  (Greek  elaion,  oil,  .and 
Latin  saccharnm,  sugar).  An  old  term  for 
preparations  made  by  titurating  h an  ounce 
of  Essential  Oil,  with  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  powdered  White  Sugar,  and  some- 
times adding  1 ounce  of  Magnesia ; it  is  a 
form  of  preparation  now  seldom  used.  See 
Linctus. 

Elaix  (Greek  elaion,  oil).  The  more 
fluid  part  of  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  fat,  and  that  which  with  Stcarine  consti- 
tutes the  fixed  oils.  From  the  same  root 
comes  Elaodic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  from 
Castor  Oil,  and  Elais  Guinensis,  the  Guinea 
Palm,  which  yields  the  Palm  Oil.  and.  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  best  kind  of  P.alm  Wine. 

Elastic  Gum.  See  Caoutclm'c,  Indian 
Rubber. 
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Elasticity.  Tliis  i.s  the  property  or 
power  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  re- 
turninor,  when  stretclied  or  bent,  to  their 
original  form  and  position,  as  soon  as  re- 
leased from  the  constraint  put  upon  them ; 
steel  is  elastic,  but  only  in  a particular  way, 
because  it  will  only  bend,  not  stretch  ; but 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  especially 
when  vulcanized,  c.vhibits  this  property 
most  perfectly,  and  is  therefore  applicable 
to  a groat  vaiiety  of  purposes,  among 
which,  those  relating  to  tlie  treatment  of 
diseases  are  not  the  least  important;  thus 
we  have  elastic  bandages,  belts,  stockings, 
and  supports  of  various  kinds,  Avhich  are 
more  fully  described  under  the  heads  of  the 
diseases  or  injuries  to  the  relief  of  which 
they  are  applied.  Air  and  water  beds  and 
cushions  are  also  made  of  this  material,  and 
these,  by  relieving  the  amount  of  pressure 
on  wounds,  sores,  &c.,  and  also  by  afford- 
ing counter  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  conduce  greatly  to  the  cure  and  com- 
fort of  sick  persons.  Some  of  these  con- 
trivances we  have  already  described  under 
the  head  of  Beds,  in  which  also  are  given  the 
names  of  some  of  the  principal  inventors  and 
vendors  of  these  useful  articles,  to  whom  ap- 
plication can  be  made  by  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  require  them.  The  following  ents 
will  e.xhibit  the  forms  and  construction  of 
the  clastic  air  cushions  manufactured  by 


A 


cushion  for  general  purposes ; I!,  a circular 
bushion  for  sitting  on,  which  may  be  had 
with  or  without  the  hole  in  the  centre ; and 


Elateiuum  (Greek  claj/o,  to  stimulate). . 
This  term  was  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
drastic  purgatives  generally,  but  its  pro-  ■ 
sent  signification  is  the  active  matter  which  i 
subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild,  orr 
Squirting  Cucumber,  a plant  of  the  natural  1 
order  Cueurhitarece,  whose  scientific  name  • 
is  Eebalium  Elaterium,  or  Momordica  i 
Elaterium.  The  result  of  a carefully  con- 
ducted series  of  experiments  by  Hr.  Clutter-  • 
buck  is,  that  tlie  active  principle  of  this 
plant  resides  not  in  any  quantity  in  the  • 
plant,  as  the  old  medical  writers  supposed,  . 
but  only  in  the  juice  round  the  seeds  ; and 
the  quantity  of  this  is  so  small,  that  only 
6 grains  could  be  got  from  forty  Cucumbers. 
This  elatin,  as  Hr.  Paris  has  called  it,  is 
violently  cathartic  ; it  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed in  obstinate  constipation,  but  most 
commonly  in  Ero]}sy  (which  see; ; it  varies 
greatly  in  strcngtli,  and  should  be  admini- 
stered very  cautiously,  especially  to  weakly 
patients,  as  an  over  dose  acts  as  an  irritant 
poison.  Of  the  Extract,  from  ^ to  2 grains  ; 
of  the  Tincture,  60  minims ; of  the  Elatin 
itself,  l-16th  of  a grain  is  a dose  ; the  best 
form  of  administration  is  a pill  made  with 
aromatics  and  bitter  extract,  such  as  Gen- 
tian. d'he  fresh  fruit  of  the  Elaterium  is 
called  Elatcrii  Pepoves. 

Elbow-joixt.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  complicated  character  of  this  joint, 
under  the  head  of  dislocations  ; we  now  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a cut,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  understand  the  matter  more 
clearly.  This  presents  an  external  view  : — 

1 is  the  humerus,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm, 
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cooling  lotions,  cosmetics,  &c. ; the  fourtli 
are  diaphoretic  and  laxative;  of  their  ex- 
pressed Juice  from  2 drachms  to  h an  ounce 
may  be  given  at  the  time.  Of  the  rind  of 


the  inner  Bark,  powdered,  the  dose  is  from 
5 to  20  grains ; and  of  the  Decoction  of  the? 
sanm,  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  this 
bark  in  two  pints  of  water,  until  it  evapo- 
rates to  1 pint,  the  dose  is  from  2 to  4 
ounces. 

Ei.r.cTRiciTY  (Greek  elekiron,  amber). 
So  called  because  by  rubbing  this  sub- 
stance the  existence  was  first  discovered  of 
that  subtle  fluid  which  appears  to  be  diffused 
throughout  all  nature,  either  in  a latent  or 
active  state,  according  to  circumstances ; we 
have  here  only  to  speak  of  it  as  an  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  in  which  of  late 
years  electric,  galvanic,  or  magnetic  action 
has  been  much  emjiloyed.  Before  doing  this, 
we  may  just  explain  the  principle  upon 
which  the  construction  of  all  electrical  ma- 
chines, and  galvanic  batteries,  are  based  ; in 


^1 

' 2 the  ul/ia,  and  3 the  radius,  these  two  being 
the  lower  bones,  they  arc  all  held  together 
by  ligaments  connected  with  both  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones,  and  with  the  shaft ; 4 


marks  the  insertion  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  which  passes  beneath  into  th<' 

I orbicular  ligament  5,  of  which  the  hinder 
: I part  (6)  is  spread  out  at  its  insertion  into  the 
I ulna ; 7 marks  the  situation  of  the  anterior 
; i ligament,  scarcely  seen  in  this  view  ; and  8 
j is  the  posterior  ligament,  thrown  into  folds 
by  the  extension  of  the  joint ; there  are  otlu  r 
I ligaments  not  shown  here,  nor  are  the  mu.s- 
I cles  by  which  the  complicated  movements  of 
the  joint  are  affected,  these  actions  arc  the 
rotation  of  the  radius  (3)  upon  the  ulna  (2), 
that  in  a forw.ird  direction  being  termed 
, pronation,  in  a backward  supination  ; it  is  a 
j ball  and  socket  joint,  and  the  movements 
I are  chiefly  limited  by  the  anterior  and 
, posterior  hgamerits,  which  in  gi-eat  muscular 
’ efforts  arc  not  unfrequently  ruptured,  hence 
Dislocations  (which  sec).  The  actions  of  the 
Elbow-joint  itself,  being  that  of  the  humerus 
in  its  socket,  formed  by  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, may  be  likened  to  those  of  a pump 
handle  up  and  down ; the  muscular  effort 
which  produces  them  causes  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  ligaments,  they  arc  limited 
behind  by  the  coronoid  process,  and  in  front 
by  the  olecranon,  or  head  of  the  ulna. 

Ei,dku  (Latin  sambucus).  The  bark, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  berries  of  the  common 
Elder  {Sambucus  Nigra)  of  the  natural  order 
Caprifoliacew,  are  all  used  medicinally ; the 
first  is  said  to  have  purgative  properties,  and 
I has  been  given  in  uropsies ; the  second  are 
[ boiled  down  with  lard  to  make  an  ointment, 

I which  is  a cool  and  soothing  application  for 
I irritable  sores ; the  third  are  also  made  into 
: an  ointment,  which  is  cooling,  healing,  and 

gently  stimulating;  they  are  likewise  dis- 
tilled for  Elder-flower  water,  which  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  is  a good  menstruum  for 
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the  first  case,  friction  is  the  agent  employed 
for  exciting  the  latent  fluid  into  activity, 
and  how  emplo}’cd  tin;  following  diagram 
will  best  explain ; this  is  the  common  Elec- 


trical Machine,  A is  the  glass  cylinder,  the 
axis  of  which  is  supported  on  a frame,  and 
which  is  pressed  upon  by  a cushion  stufted 
with  horse-hair,  and  covered  by  an  amal- 
gam of  zinc  and  mercury  spread  over  its  sur- 
face ; this  cushion  is  attacned  by  a conduct- 
ing bar  (B)  of  metal,  generally  iron,  con- 
nected with  the  frame,  and  with  it  communi- 
cating with  the  table,  or  the  ground  on 
which  the  machine  stands.  To  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  at- 
tached' a handle  (C) , by  which  it  may  be 
made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  by  the  friction 
of  the  cushion  against  the  glass,  electri- 
<;it}'  will  be  produced  upon  its  surface,  to 
guard  which  against  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  should 
bo  covered  with  a ])iecc  of  silk  or  glazed 
taffeta  (D),  falling  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  rotatory  motion,  so  that  it  retains  its 
place ; E is  a long  narrow  hollow  ractalic 
cylinder,  supported  by  a glass  rod  (F),  and 
having  at  the  extremity  a cross  bar  of  metal, 
set  with  teeth  (G),  presented  towards  the 
larger  cylinder,  which,  on  being  turned 
briskly  round,  communicates  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  friction  through  the  toothed 
bar  to  the.  smaller  metal  cylinder  (E),  which 
being  isolated  on  the  glass,  non-conducting 
pillar,  retains  it  until  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  some  conducting  substance,  which 
may  be  simply  the  finger  of  a person,  or 
a metal  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  this  conductor,  and  the  other  held  in  the 
hand.  This  is  as  simple  and  clear  a descrip- 
tion as  we  can  well  give  of  the  machine  for 
generating  electricity ; there  are  several 
modifications  of  it,  and  of  late,  glass  plates 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  large  cjdinder. 


but  in  all  these  the  principle  is  the  same. 
The  galvanic  batteries  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  of  these  we  shall  speak  under  the 
head  of  Galvanism  (which  see). 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  system  by 
Electricity  is  that  of  a nervous  excitant 
and  stimulant ; it  promotes  a freer  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids,  particularly  of  the  blood, 
increases  animal  heat,  and  all  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
found  chiefly  useful  in  deafness,  paralysis, 
head  and  tooth-ache,  indeed  all  neuralgic 
pains ; to  parts  afl'ccted  with  cramp,  gout, 
and  rheumatism  it  has  often  been  applied 
with  success,  and  also  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers.  In  asphyxia  from  drowning  it 
should  always  be  employed,  if  the  means  to 
obtain  the  necessary  apparatus  can  be  had, 
although  onlv  as  an  adjunct  to  other  efforts. 
Electricity  should  not  be  applied  when 
there  is  active  inflammatory  disease;  nor 
when  there  is  a high  degree  of  excitement 
in  the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  those  of 
voluntary  motion ; or  when  there  is  groat 
relaxation  and  debility  in  those  organs ; nor 
when  there  is  any  prevailing  local  irrita- 
tion, such  as  inflammatory  tumours,  skin 
eruptions,  &c.  The  electric  stimulus  in 
such  cases  is  likely  to  produce  congestion, 
or  a local  accumulation  of  humours : the 
shocks  given  may  be  continuous,  or  a suc- 
cession of  smaller  shocks,  but  they  should 
always  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  never  be'very  violent,  or  they 
may  cause  serious  mischief.  An  electric 
shock  can  be  srs  well  administered  to  twenty 
uersons  as  one ; they  have  only  to  join 
hands  with  him  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  fluid  will  pass  tlu'ough 
them  all.  See  Galvanism. 

ELEcriio-ruxcTL'.VTiox  (Latin,  to 

prick).  The  operation  of  inserting  two  or 
more  needles  in  a part  or  organ  affected, 
and  then  sending  a current  of  electricity 
through  them,  by  bringing  them  into  con- 
nexion with  the  poles  of  a machine  or  bat- 
terv.  See  Electricity. 

Electuary  (Latin,  clectuavium.)  Any 
preparation  of  powdered  drugs  made  up 
with  treacle,  houey,  or  syrup,  was  formerly 
so  called,  but  the  term  is  not  much  eni- 
ployed  in  medical  practice  now,  it  having 
been  superseded  by  Confection  (whicli  see) . 
In  the  London  rharmacopceia,  the  term  is 
rejected  altogether,  although  tliose  of  Dub- 
lin and  Edinburgh  still  retain  it ; and  what 
we  now  call  Electuaries  arc  not  the  set  for- 
mula of  the  colleges,  but  those  extempora- 
neous prescriptions  of  a jamlike  consistence 
which  the  physician  sometimes  prescribes 
in  ce.tain  diseases,  thus,  as  an  example,  wo 
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give  the  followirg  form  of  an  Eloctuai'y  for 
piles : — Take  of  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pow- 
dered Jalap  each  2 drachms;  Powdered 
Ginger,  1 drachm ; Milk  of  Sulphur  J an 
ounce ; Confection  of  Senna  (fonnerly 
called  Lenative Electuary)  3 drachms ; Syrup 
sufficient  to  reduce  the'whole  to  the  proper 
consistence. 

Elecami’Ane  (T.atin,  contmeted  from 
Eniilo  eampami).  Hie  root  of  the  Inula 
lldeninm^  of  the  natural  order  Compositce, 
has  a bitter  pungent  taste,  and  tonic  and  ex- 


pectorant properties ; it  is  u5cd  in  cases  of 
chronic  catanrh,  chiefly  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  The  dose  of  the  Powder  is 
from  1 to  f)  scruples ; of  the  Extract  1 to  3 
scruples ; of  the  Decoction  about  a winc- 
glas.sful. 

Er.KrHANTi.Asis  (Greek,  elephax,  an  ele- 
phant). This  disease  is  a chronic  swelling 
of  the  leg,  which  assumes  a large  mis- 
shapen appearance ; hence  the  name.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  distinguished  as  E.  Ara- 
hum  of  the  Arabians,  and  E.  Grcecorum  of 
the  Greeks ; in  the  West  Indies  it  is  some- 
times called  Parbadoes  Leg,  also  Yam 
Leg,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that 
vegetable  in  shape ; the  Ceylonese  call  it 
Guile  Leg  ; and  tne  dwellers  in  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  Cochin  Leg.  The  Arabian  form 


is  strictly  a cutaneous  disease,  the  cause  of 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly 
a.scertained  ; the  skin  of  tho.se  affected  by  it 
becomes  rough  and  tubercular,  something 
like  that  of  an  elephant  (another  reason  for 
the  name) ; the  tubercles,  which  are  of 
various  sizes,  are  of  a dusky  red,  or  livid 
colour,  and  apjiear  chiefly  on' the  face,  ears, 
extremities,  nialcing  the  person  affected  by 
the  disease  a disgusting  object ; hence  the 
name  Satyriaais,  like  a wild  man  or  satyr. 
The  large  misshapen  leg  no  doubt  arises 
from  repeated  effusion  of  lymphatic  and 
gelatinous  matter  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  in  con.sequence  of 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
vessels. 

Wo  see  but  little  of  fins  disease  in  Eng- 
land ; it  is  chiefly  confined  to  hot  and  im- 
perfectly cultivated  countries;  such  cases 
as  do  occur  here  arc  chronic,  having  com- 
menced abroad,  and  perhaps  j-ears  ago.  But 
little  can  be  done  for  tliem,  and  only  profes- 
sional treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. See  Skin  Eiaeases. 

Elemi.  The  resin  of  the  Amgris  Ele- 
mifera,  commonly  called  Gum  Elemi;  its 
only  medical  use  is  to  form  the  Compound 


Elemi  Ointment  ( Vnguenium  Elemi  Cotnp.), 
sometimes  employed  to  keep  open  issues  and 
setons. 

Elevatoii  (Latin,  clcto,  to  raise).  A 
name  given  to  certain  muscles,  on  account 
of  their  action,  and  also  to  an  instrument 
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ii.sL'(l  for  raisiug  dcpresricJ  portions  of  the 
Uranium  (which  see),  ami  Trepanniruj . 

Elf-Siuenne  (literally  elf-squatting). 
The  old  Anglo-Sa.xon  name  for  Ephicdtes, 
or  Tncubus  (which  see). 

Eliminatives  (Latin,  elimino,  to  cast 
forth).  Medicines  used  to  jmomote  the 
secretions : they  may  be  divided  into,  1st, 
Sialogogues,  those  which  act  upon  the  sali- 
vary glands ; 2nd,  Expectorants,  those 
which  promote  the  bronchial  secretions ; 3rd, 
Uaihartics,  those  which  cause  increased 
action  in  the  bowels ; 4th,  Chologognes, 
those  which  act  on  the  liver ; 5th,  jjiapho- 
retics,  those  which  act  on  the  skin;  6th, 
Diuretics,  acting  especially  on  the  kidneys. 
(For  fuller  particulars  of  these,  see  their 
several  heads) . 

Elixir  (Arabic,  elihseir,  an  essence  or 
pure  mass  without  any  dregs).  This  tei’m 
was  formerly  applied  to  compound  tinctures, 
but  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  one  or  two 
preparations,  such  as  the  Eli.xir  of  Vitriol, 
or  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid ; Daify’s  Eli.xir 
(which  see),  and  Paregoric  Eli.xir,  that  is, 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor.  Me 
;irc  reminded  of  the  alchemists  and  empirics 
of  old  by  such  names  as  the  Elixir  of 
Nature,  applied  to  a Compound  Tinctui'e  of 
.'\loos;  the  Sacred  Elixir,  the  same  with 
niiubarb ; the  Elixir  of  Health,  Tincture  of 
Senna ; Stomachic  Elixir,  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Gentian ; Elixir  of  Longevity,  an 
Aromatic  Tincture  with  Aloes ; and  the 
Anti- Arthritic  Elixir,  being  a mixture  of 
the  three  Tinctures  of  Aloes,  Guaiacum,  and 
Myrrh. 

Ei.lagic  Acid.  This  is  a sort  of  punning 
name,  being  a backward  reading  of  the  word 
irollfC,  or  Galls ; it  is  applied  to  an  acid 
whose  presence  has  been  detected  in  the 
process  of  making  Gallic  Acid  ( which  see), 
and  Galls. 

Elytrox  (Greek  for  a sheath).  A name 
for  the  Vagina  (which  sec) ; hence  we  have 
Elgtrocelc  (Greek,  Icclc,  a tumour),  vaginal 
hernia ; and  Elgtroidis  (Greek,  eidos,  like- 
ness), sheathlike,,  a tonn  applied,  1st,  to  a 
membrane  of  the  vagina  called  the  Tunica 
raginalis  ; 2nd,  to  a kind  of  Tessarg  (which 
sec). 

Elm.  The  inner  bark  of  the  well-known 
tree,  the  Ulmus  Campestris  of  botanists, 
belonging  toThc  TJlmacem,  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, owing  "that  property  to  the  presence 
of  Tannic  Acid,  of  which’  it  contains  about 
three  per  cent. ; it  is  also  thought  to  be 
alterative,  and  is  therefore  given  in  chronic 
rashes,  and  other  cutaneous  aftections.  _ Its 
onl}'  olficinal  preparation  is  the  Decoction, 
prepared  by  boiling  2 J ounces  of  the  bruised 


bark  in  2 pints  of  water,  until  it  is  hall 
evaporated. 


E.m.vclvtiox  (Latin  ernacio,  to  make  lean) 
V asting  away.  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  rather  a symptom  than  a disease.  It  hac 
been  remarked  by  Dr.  Matson  that  Ema- 
ciation occurs  in  complaints  that  are  no' 
commonly  dangerous — as  in  dyspejisia,  anc  : 
hypochondriasis,  which  is  often  connecte(< 
with  dyspepsia — and  when  it  does  occur,  i i 
marks  the  reality  of  the  disease.  Thi. 
wasting  happens  in  many  fatal  maladies— 
in  pulmonaiy  consumption,  for  example— 
and  in  dropsy,  although  the  dropsical  en- 
largement sometimes  masks  it.  It  accom- 
panies many  acute  diseases,  and  is  reckonec 
an  unfavourable  sympton  ; for  it  shows  tha' 
the  body  is  not  properly  nourished.  Some- 
times the  Emaciation  is  so  extreme  tha'. 
the  integuments  give  way,  and  the  bones^- 
of  the  patient  are  said  to  come  through  tin 
skin. 

Simple  diminution  of  bulk,  it  should  b<- 
observed,  is  not  alwavs  Emaciation ; tin  i 
former  may  be  compatihle  with  the  appear-^ 
anco,  and  the  reality,  of  perfect  health ; bin. 
with  the  latter  there  is  always  a change  ii : 
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he  colour  of  the  skin,  and  an  unhealthy 
ippcaiance  altogether. 

Emasci  latiox  (Latin,  emasculo  to  rcn- 
ler  impotent).  Depiivatioii  of  the  power 
if  propagating  the  species.  See  Cintration, 
Testes. 

EMii.vi.MiNG  (French  cmbainner).  The 
irocess  of  preserving  dead  bodies  from  pu- 
, refaction  hy  tilling  tliem  with  gums  and 
pices  ; an  art  much  practised  by  some  an- 
iont  nations,  especially  the  Egyptians.  See 
Enter meut,  I’litrifaction. 

Emuhoc'.vtion  (Greek,  eniliroclw,  to 
uoisten).  An  external  fluid  application, 
;eucrally  of  an  oily  or  saponaceous  nature, 
iec  Liniment. 

Emukyo  (Greek,  on  in,  hryo  to  bud  forth), 
I’he  ovum  or  genu  in  the  uterus,  or  womb, 
s so-called  before  the  fourth  month,  after 
vhich  it  is  tenned  the  Foetus,  (which  sec) . 
from  this  root  we  have  also  Embryology,  a 
lescription  of  the  embryo ; Embryotomy 
ind  Embryalcia,  theopera'tion  of  opening  the 
octal  head  in  order  to  ettect  a deliverance  ; 
md  Embryalicus,  a blunt  hook  or  forceps  for 
he  performance  of  this  operation.  See 
Labour. 

Emf.tic  (Greek  emeoio  vomit).  .\  substance 
ii-apable  of  exciting  vomiting,  and  this  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  efl'ort  of  the 
itomach  arising  from  quantity  or  llavour. 
•iuscoptibility  to  the  action  of  this  useful 
:lass  of  remedies  vai'ics  greatly  in  different 
ndividuals,  and  is  considerabh'  modified  by 
he  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  they  may 
10  administered.  When  there  is  any  morbid 
itfcctions  depending  on,  or  in  connexion 
vitb,  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  Emetics 
ire  very  useful,  as  the  vomiting  which  they 
e.xcite  generally  aflbrds  speedy  relief ; thus 
n impaired  appetite,  excess  of  acidity,  in- 
oxication,  and  poison,  they  are  constantly 
•esorted  to,  as  well  as  in  jaundice  arising 
rom  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts ; in 
latarrh,  and  phthisis,  and  dysentery,  where 
here  is  much  mucus  of  which  it  is  desirable 
;o  relieve  the  passages.  They  arc  also 
■iseful  in  nauseating  doses  in  dropsies, 
ueinorrhagcs,  constriction,  and  in  any  cases 
.n  which  it  is  desirable  to  relax  the  muscular 
:ir  other  tissues.  Emetics  are  dangerous  or 
aurtful,  where  there  is  much  debility,  as 
■their  frequent  use  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
■■iystem ; also  where  there  is  a determination 
if  blood  to  the  head,  especially  in  patients 
i)f  plethoric  habit,  in  visceral  inflamma- 
cion,  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy, 
hernia  and  prolapsus  uteri.  An  emetic 
should  always  be  administered  in  a fluid 
form,  and  its  operation  will  be  promoted  by 
drinking  some  tepid  diluent,  such  as  warm 


water,  or  bitter  infusion,  such  as  Camomile 
Tea. 

The  principal  Emetics  given  to  promote 
full  and  free  vomiting  are.  Ipecacuanha  Pow- 
der, dose  10  grains  to  30,  with  a grain  of  Tar- 
tarized  Antimony,  of  which  2 or  3 gi'ains 
may  be  given  by  itself ; Sulphate  of  Copper, 

\ to  5 grains;  Vibriohated  Copper  1 to  3 
grains,  Sulphate  of  Zinc  10  to  30  grains ; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  best  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, and  it  should  be  repeated  every  quarter 
an  liour,  until  the  full  cttect  is  produced  ; if 
neither  of  the  above  can  be  readily  obtained, 
a teasponful  of  strong  JIustard  may  be 
mixed  in  warm  water  and  swallowed,  or  a 
tablespooiiful  of  common  salt;  irritating 
the  fauces  with  a feather,  or  putting  tin; 
finger  far  down  the  throat  will  often  excite 
vomiting ; and  in  cases  like  hydrophobia,  or 
tetanus,  where  swallowing  is  out  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  excited  by  the  iuj'ection 
of  some  emetic  substance  into  the  veins ; 
the  action  in  this  case,  however,  is  slow  and 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  should  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  mineral  act  more  cmickly  than 
vegetable  Emetics,  and  that  the  action  of 
either  will  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  to 
ennrtiness  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  chest  diseases  of  Children,  whore 
there  is  much  mucus  without  the  power  to 
expectorate.  Emetics  arc  especially  service- 
able, and  they  may  be  given  frequently; 
for  very  young  children  Ipecacuanha  Wine'  is 
the  best  form  of  administration,  from  10 
drops  to  30  according  to  age,  in  a little 
sweetened  water.  In  some  cases  of  incin- 
ient  disease,  where  there  is  coldness  of  tlio 
skill,  and  other  symptoms  of  depression,  a 
full  dose  of  Ipecacuanha,  with  about  6 grains 
of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  will  have  the 
cftcct  of  arousing  the  sy.stem.  Cramps  and 
spasmodic  diseases,  are  often  greatly  relieved 
by  Emetics,  and  asthma  when  nothing  else 
will  aflbrd  relief. 

Emktin.  Is  an  alkaloid  procured  from  tlie 
root  of  the  Cephcelis  Ipecacuanha  (which  see); 
and  Emetic  Tartar  is  the  Tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony and  Potash;  it  is  more  commonly 
known  as  Tartar  Emetic  (wliich  see) ; anil 
Antimony. 

Emmf.nagogi  ks  (Greek  emmenia,  the 
menses,  and  ago,  to  induce).  These  are 
medicines  which  possc.ss  the  power  of  pi-o- 
moting  the  monthly  discharge,  which  is  so 
essential  to  a state  of  health  in  certain  coiv- 
ditions  of  the  female  system.  They  may  be 
placed  under  four  distinct  heads  : 1st.  Sti- 
mulating, us  antimonial  and  mercurial  pre- 
parations, which  are  chiefly  given  to  young 
persons  and  tho.se  who  manifest  peculiar 
insensibility  of  the  uterus;  2nd.  Irritant 
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;is  Aloes,  Siiviuc,  and  Spanish  flies,  most 
useful  in  tor])id  and  chlorotic  habits ; 3rd. 
Tonic,  as  preparations  of  Iron,  cold  baths 
and  exercise,  bi'st  suited  for  lax  and  phleg- 
matic habits  ; 4.  Antispasmodic,  as  Assa- 
foetida.  Castor,  and  Pediluvia,  weak,  deli- 
cate, and  irritable,  constitutions  are  those 
for  whicli  these  are  best  adapted. 

Some  of  these  medu-ines  appear  to  act 
upon  the  womb  by  stimulating  the  sur- 
rounding organs ; others  by  their  action  on 
the  lu.'rvous  system  ; and  others  again  by 
their  tonic  influence  upon  the  system  at 
large ; the  first-named  action  is  that  of 
Aloes,  the  second,  Assafoctida,  and  the  third 
Iron.  See  Menstniration. 

The  Emmen:igogues  which  are  principally 
used  are  : — Aloes,  5 to  15  grains;  Ammonia 
(Carbonate  and  Subcarbonate),  dose  5 to  20 
grains ; Aristolochia,  10  to  30  grains ; Can- 
tharides,  1 to  2 grains  ; Electricity  ; Ergot 
of  Eye,  5 to  6 grains  ; Elemi  Gum,  10  to  30 
grains ; Galbanum,  10  to  30  grains ; Iron, 
Eust  of,  Tartarized,  andVitrolized,  10  to  30 
grains;  Iron,  Sulphate  of,  1 to  2 gi'ains ; 
Citrate  of,  5 to  10  grains ; Madder,  1 a 
drachm  to  a drachm ; Myrrh,  10  grains  to  1 
drachm;  Opoponax,  10 to 30 grains;  Saviiie, 
10  to  30  grains. 

Emmexi.x  (Greek  cm  in,  and  men,  a 
mouth).  The  catamenial  discharge.  See 
Mcnsec. 

Emollients  (Latin  cmollio,  to  soften). 
Medicines  which  have  the  power  of  relax- 
ing and  softening  the  animal  fibre  when  ap- 
plied to  it ; such  power  have  heat  and  mois- 
ture, oil)'  and  fatty  matters,  and  they  exert 
it  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  action  ; 
when  employed  to  obviate  the  effects  of  any 
acrid  or  stimulating  substances,  they  are 
called  Demulcents  (which  see).  Emollients 
are  chiefly  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation,  cither  local  or  general,  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  acrid  substances.  An  alle- 
viation of  symptoms  is  all  that  can  be  looked 
for  from  this  class  of  medicines,  which  may 
lie  arranged  thus  : — Ilumectant,  llelaxinr/, 
Luhricatiwj,  and  Atonic  Emollients. — 
Those  most  used  arc  :■ — Almond  Emulsion, 
Expressed  Oils,  Figs,  Common  and  Slarsh 
Mallows,  MucUages,  Liquorice,  Lard, 
Opium,  Eaisins,  Spermaceti,  Pediluvia, 
Warm  Water,  and  Vapour  Paths. 

Emi'HVSema  (Greek  emphysao,  to  inflate) . 
A swelling  produced  by  air  diffused  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  it  may  be  by  its 
escape  from  the  lungs  or  windpipe,  in  con- 
sequence of  a wound,  or  an  ulcer  of  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  or  of  the  trachea  or 
larynx,  or  a rupture  of  the  air-cells,  with- 


out any  external  wound,  may  admit  of  .• 
escape  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung 
and  thence,  to  other  parts  of  the  bod)’ ; 
there  may  be  a perforation  of  the  walls 
the  chest,  with  or  without  inj  ury  to  the  liu 
itself ; in  ail  these  cases  it  is  tenued  Tra 
malic  Emphysema ; while  that  which 
caused  by  a development  of  gas  within  t 
cells,  which,  Avhen  it  does  occur,  is  me 
usually  a consequence  of  gangrene,  is  terra , 
Spontaneous  Emphysema.  If  the  inflati'. 
is  altogether  confined  to  the  lung.q  it  is  di 
tinguished  as  Fulmonary,  or  Interlobuld 
according  to  the  part  of  the  organ  which 
affected  by  it ; among  the  sym2)toms  ol  the 
last  kinds  may  be  mentioned  shortness 
breath,  often  very  severe,  especially  aft 
exercise,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitatii 
of  the  heart,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  ai 
a livid  colour  in  the  face  and  lips,  a slig. 
cough,  and  scanty  expectoration  ; aft’ 
awhile  the  legs  begin  to  swell,  a proof  th 
the  Emphysema  is  affecting  the  whole  of  t 
tissues — becoming,  in  fact,  traumatic. 

The  treatment,  in  the  first  case,  will  be 
afford  relief  when  the  paroxs)-ms  are  on,  ' 
means  of  opiates  and  anti-spasmodics,  su 
as  the  following  ; — Take  of  Laudanum, 
drachm  ; Sulplumic  Ether,  2 drachms ; Car 
phor  Mixtm'c,  4 ounces ; a fourth  part  to 
given  every  three  hours  until  relief 
aflbrded.  The  patient  should  not  lie,  b 
sit  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  ha 
plenty  of  fresh  air ; if  the  bowels  are  in; 
state  likely  to  produce  flatulency,  carnr 
native  aperients  should  be  administere 
"When  it  passes  into  the  traumatic  state, 
which  the  peculiar  elastic  swelling  exten: 
to  the  legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  t 
body,  the  treatment  should  be  much  t' 
same  as  in  Dropsy  (wliich  see) . If  it  oi 
ginates  in  this  state,  and  is  caused  by 
wound,  or  a fractured  rib,  in  the  first  case 
will  be  well  to  enlarge  the  orifice  of  t 
wound,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  to  pr 
vent  the  valvular  action  which  causes  t! 
retention  of  the  air  : in  the  second,  t 
bandage  which  is  generally  applied  for  su 
a fracture  will  arrest  the  further  progress 
the  mischief ; should  tight  bandaging  inte 
fere  with  respiration,  small  punctures  shou 
be  made  in  the  skin  with  a lancet  to  allc 
of  the  escape  of  the  air ; this  latter  treatine 
raa)'  be  practised  all  over  the  surface  of  t! 
body  where  the  air  has  collected,  and  th; 
indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  many  cas 
of  Emphysema,  especially  those  arising  fro 
spontaneous  generation  of  gas  in  the  iissu 
(which  see) . 

Emphuc  (Greek  em  in,  and  peira  exper 
ment) . Formerly  applied  to  one  who  pra 
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ticcd  medicine  upon  experience,  without 
r regard  to  the  rules  of  scdeuce ; but  now,  to 
a vendor  of  nostrums.  See  Quacker;/. 

E.mi’lastkum  (Greek  cmplasso  to  spread). 
The  Latin  for  Plaisters  (wliich  see). 

Emi’i,ok.ostkotoxo.s  (Greek  emplorosthen 
before,  teino  to  draw).  Chronic  Spasm, 
'■  which  draws  the  body  forwards.  See  Spasms. 
Empyem.\  (Greek  em  within,  pus). 

A collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax ; the  term  was  applied  by  the  an- 
cients  to  every  kind  of  internal  suppuration ; 
7 that  which  we  so  distinguish  is  the  result  of 

I chronic  Flenri'iy  (wliich  see)  and  Lungs. 

^ Emi'ykeuma  (Greek  empgreuo,  to  set  on 
. fire).  A peculiar  vapour  produced  by  dc- 
'i'  structive  distillation,  to  breathe  which  is 
'^5  injurious ; from  that  of  vegetable  substances 
i we  obtain  Empyreumatic  Acid  and  Oil ; 
burnt  Hartshorn  yields  Empyreumatic  Al- 
kali.  When  pastry  or  other  articles  of  diet 
are  subjected  to  great  heat  in  a close  oven  or 
“ vessel,  they  emit  an  unpleasant  cfhuvia,  a 

■ proof  they  have  become  eiupyreumatizcd, 
and  therefore  unwholcfsome.  See  Baking. 

Emuloe  (Latin  emidgeo.,  to  milk  out). 

■ A term  sometimes  applied  to  medicines  which 
excite  the  flow  of  Bile  (which  see). 

“ Emulgexts  (same  root).  Tho  arteries 
) and  veins  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  for- 
{ nicrly  supposed  to  strain  or  milk  out  the 

■ scrum.  See  ICidnegs. 

Emulsion  (same  root).  A mixture  of  oil 
® or  balsam  and  water,  the  particles  of  which 
^ are  made  to  unite  hy  means  of  mucilage, 
J'  sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  or  alkali ; tho  most  fami- 
liar example  of  ai#emulsion  which  we  can 
; give  is  the  common  .salad  dressing;  here  the 

■ oil  and  egg  arc  first  beaten  up  together,  and 
" : then  vinegar  is  added  to  give  it  the  neces- 
' ‘sary  acidity,  and  reduce  it  to  a creamy  con- 

sisience ; milk  is  itself  a natural  emulsion, 
and  is  a good  vehicle  for  mixing  some  gummy 
or  oily  substances — such  as  Camphor,  Castor 
fJ  ' Oil,  Turpentine.  Several  preparations 
which  used  to  aepoar  as  Emulsions  in  the 
old  Pharmacopociasare  now  called  mixtures. 
The  following  is  a most  agreeable  Emul- 

■ sion  for  a cough  ; — Take  of  Sweet  Al- 
'i'  monds  1 ounce,  blanch  them,  and  rub  them 
i down  in  a mortar,  with  Powdered  Gum 
L'  Acacia  and  Lump  Sugar  of  each  2 drachma, 

add  hot  water  1 pint,  mix  and  strain  through 
li  muslin ; add  Paregoric  Elixir  2 drachms. 

Take  a tablespoonful  or  two  occasionally. 

IS  Enamel.  Tho  exterior  surface  of  tho 
teeth  (which  see).  It  is  composed,  according 
to  Berzelius,  of  Phosphate,  Carbonate,’ and 
Fluatt-  of  Lime,  Magnesia,  Soda,  Membranes 

I I and  Water,  and  forms  a hard  crust  over  the 
’ whole  exposed  part  of  the  tooth. 


Enluituhosi.s  (Greek  en  in,  and  arthron 
a joint).  The  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  that 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the  hip,  and 
of  tho  humerus  with  tho  glinoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula. 

Encantiius  (Greek  en,  and  kanthos  the 
cornea  of  the  eve).  A disease  of  the  carun- 
cula  lachygmalis,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  distinguished  as  benigna,  or  the 
mild  ; and  maligna,  the  maligiiant  or  inve- 
terate. See  Caruncle,  Eye. 

Enantiiksi.s  (Greek  rw  within,  and 
to  blossom).  A rash  thrown  out  in  Scarlet 
Fever,  Measles,  Nettle-rash  (wdiich  see). 

Enceehalon  (Greek  en,  and  kephalv, 
the  head).  A term  apjdied  to  the  parts 
generally  within  the  skull.  Soe  Brain. 

Encei’Iialitis  (same  root).  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  as  distinguished  from 
arachnitis,  or  meningitis,  inflammation  of 
the  membranes.  From  the  same  root,  with 
kelc  a tumour,  wc  have  also  Encephalocele, 
hernia  of  the  brain ; and  from  the  same 
again,  with  cidos,  likeness,  Encephaloid,  a 
term  applied  to  a morbid  growth  resembling 
the  brain  in  its  convolutions,  and  Encepha- 
losis,  a cut  surface  w'hich  resembles  the 
brain. 

Encysted  (Greek  en,  and  ky.tlos,  a cj-st). 
A term  applied  to  tumours  which  consist 
of  matter  contained  in  a sac  or  cyst. 

The  origin  of  Encysted  Tumours  is  some- 
what obscure  ; they  commonlj'  occur  in  the 
head,  and  often  attain  the  size  of  a bantam’s 
egg,  having  a very  umsightly  appearanec, 
especially  if  there  is  but  little  hair  to  hide 
them.  They  are  tolerably  firm,  indeed 
almost  cartilaginous  in  their  .structure,  and 
are  filled  with  a thick  chee.sy  matter.  No 
medical  treatment  will  reduce  their  size, 
and  nothing  remove  them  but  the  knife; 
the  excision  is  not  difficult  to  eftect ; it  is 
but  to  cut  freely  through  the  skin  and  let 
the  contents  escape,  then  tear  out  the  bag, 
which  is  attached  but  slightly  to  the  scalp, 
or  other  part.  Be  careful  to  remove  every 
portion  of  it  or  tho  tumour  will  be  repro- 
duced. The  bleeding  is  not  generally  great, 
as  only  the  smaller  superficial  vessels  are 
involved  in  the  operation  ; in  the  head  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  serious  inconvenience, 
and  at  any  other  part,  it  is  easily  stopped  ; 
it  is  best,  however,  that  none  but  a surgeon 
.should  attempt  to  operate  for  a tumour  of 
i his  kind,  in  any  other  part  than  tho  scalp, 
for  fear  of  injury  to  nerves,  or  some  im- 
portant vessels.  See  Tumours. 

Endemic  (Greek  en,  and  demos,  a people) . 
Diseases  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  p.ar- 
ticular  districts  or  countries  an'  so  called; 
they  commonly  owe  their  origin  to  some 
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impurity  of  the  uir,  arising  from  the  evolu- 
tion of  noxious  gases,  liberated  in  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
Among  the  most  prevalent  kinds  may  be 
named  Ague,  whicli  is  the  chief  endemic 
disease  of  manshy  countries  or  localities ; 
Goitre,  Swelled  Throat,  or  hronchele,  pre- 
vailing chietly  in  the  Alps  ; and  the  l^lica, 
or  Plaited  Hair  of  Poland  (all  of  which  see). 
It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  word 
Endemic  bears  pretty  much  the  same  signi- 
fication in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  a 
country,  that  the  tenii  indigenous  does  to 
its  plants. 

Endermics  (Greek  en  in,  and  derma  the 
skin).  Aledicincs  which  are  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  so  act  upon  the  system  through 
the  absorbents ; of  this  class  are  Iodine  and 
Mereurg  (which  see) ; they  produce  the 
same  constitutional  effects  as  when  swal- 
lowed, but  do  not  so  affect  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  may  there- 
fore be  more  safely  administered  in  this  way, 
if  there  is  time  to  await  their  slower  opera- 
tion, which  is  frequently  not  the  case.  The 
endermic  method  of  treatment  has  never 
been  very  extensively  followed,  as  it  entails 
considerably  more  trouble  than  that  of  ad- 
ministration by  the  mouth,  and  occupies  a 
much  longer  portion  of  time ; yet  many 
arguments  may  be  used  in  its  favour,  and 
especially  in  cases  whei-e  the  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  has  impaired  the 
powers  of  the  stomach. 

Endive.  A garden  plant,  sometimes  used 
a-s  salad  ; it  is  wholesome.  The  wild  endive, 

* (Jhicorium.  intgbus,  is  used  to  adulterate 
ground  coffee.  See  Chicory. 

Endosmosis  (Greek  endon,  within,  and 
osmos,  impulsion^  The  pi'operty  by  which 
rarer  fluids  pass  through  membraneous  sub- 
stances, into  a cavity  or  space  containing  a 
denser ; when  the  thinner  fluid  passes  out 
of  the  cavity  which  contains  it  into  a sur- 
rounding denser  fluid  it  is  called  E.eosmosis 
(which  sec).  These  terms  were  introduced 
into  scientific  nomenclature  by  the  French 
chenxist  Hutroc.het,  who  considers  that  the 
phenomenon  to  which  they  refer  is  owing  to 
what  he  calls  iutereapillary  electricity,  an 
opinion  grounded  partly  upon  the  experi- 
ments of  his  countryman  Porret,  who  found 
that  when  two  liquids  of  different  levels 
are  separated  by  a membrane,  they  may  be 
brought  to  a level  by  establishing  an  elec- 
trical current  between  the  two,  thus  ren- 
dering the  membrane  permeable.  M.  Poisson , 
however,  has  demonstrated  that  Endosmosis 
may  be  the  result  of  capillary  attraction, 
joined  to  dift'erences  in  the  affinity  of 
heterogeneous  substances.  But,  whatever 


the  principle  involved  in  the  phenomenon,  i 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  and  it  may  be  i 
exhibited  by  a very  simple  experiment,  as 
thus : — Partly  fill  a small  glass  tube  with 
coloured  syrup  or  gum  water,  and  tie  over 
the  open  end  a piece  of  bladder ; immerse 
the  end  so  secured  in  pure  water,  and  notice 
the  height  at  which  the  fluid  stands  in  the 
tube  : in  a few  hours  it  will  be  seen  to  have 
risen  considerably,  by  reasoii  of  the  water 
which  has  passed  into  it  by  endosmosis ; 
now  fill  the  tube  witli  water,  tie  it  over  as 
before,  and  immense  the  end  in  the  denser 
fluid;  instead  of  rising  in  the  tube  it  will 
be  found  to  sink  rapidly,  and  what  remains- 
of  it  will  be  coloured  by  the  syrup,  or  muci- 
lage, as  the  case  may  be ; into  the  denser 
fluid  it  has  passed  out  of  its  receptacle  by 
exosmosis. 

Thus  it  is,  as  we  believe,  that  the  saline 
or  other  thin  solutions  in  the  stomach  j)iu«s 
into  the  veins,  and  mingle  with  the  blood, 
which  is  con.siderably  thicker  than  they; 
and  thus  it  is  that  some  substances  which 
are  swallowed  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  very  shortly  afterwards ; indeed,  it 
seems  lilcely  that  the  whole  theory  of  ab- 
sorption, which  perfoians  so  imiiortant  a 
part  in  the  animal  economy,  may  rest  to  a 
great  extent  upon  this  basis. 

Enem.v  (Greek  cniemi io  inject).  A clyster 
or  glyster,  lavement  or  injection.  A formula 
used  for  conveying  both  nourishment  and 
medicines  to  the  stomaeli  under  particular 
morbid  circumstances.  (For  forms  of  jirc- 
paration  see  Glysters : for  proper  instru- 
ments, see  iSyrinye.) 

Enecia  (Greek  enckes,  continuous).  A 
tenn  applied  to  continuous  action,  as  in 
some  inflammatory  fevers,  such  as  typhus, 
&e.  (See  levers.)  These  were  formerly  called 
continiientes,  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  unattended  by  any  change  or  relaxation 
whatever. 

Ennui.  This  is  a French  woifl,  signifying  , 
listless  fatigue  of  the  mind,  more  frequently 
resulting  from  want  of  employment  of  the 
mental  powers,  tlum  from  the  reaction  of 
over  exertion.  Tho.se  aftected  by  ennui  are 
generally  the  idle  and  thoughtless;  and  no 
better  cure  for  the  disease,  for  such  in  some 
cases  it  really  is,  can  bo  recommended  than 
active  useful  employment.  We  say  to  per- 
sons who  are  thus  .afflicted — Why  stand  ye 
thus  idle  when  there  is  so  much  work  to  be 
done } Whs''  waste  the  precious  time  which 
God  has  given  for  your  own  benefit,  and 
that  of  your  fellow-creatiu'es ? Do  some- 
thing that  shall  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
’ourself,  if  not  to  others ; although  the 
after  ought  to  be  a great  aim  and  object  of 
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your  existencp.  Industry  like  virtue  is  its 
own  reward ; it  conduces  to  health  both  of 
mind  and  body,  but  idleness  consumes  both, 
!is  rust  does  metal,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  this  wasting  of  the  mental 
[wwers  is  eninii. 

Ens  (Greek  meaning  literally  any  being 
or  existence).  Applied  in  chemistry  to  a 
substance  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
(lualities  or  virtues  of  its  ingredients : hence 
we  find  in  old  medical  works  IJ/is  Jfartis 
or  Juis  Veneris,  formerly  called  ^lartial 
Flowei-.s,  now  Ammoniated  Iron  {Ferrnm 
Ammouiatnm).  This  is  a Muriate  of  Am- 
monia and  Iron. 

Kxsifokm  (Latin  ensis  a sword).  The 
xiplioid  or  sword  like  cartilage  of  the 
Fternum  (which  sec) . 

Ext.vsis  (Greek  entaso  to  stretch).  A 
term  denoting  extension  or  stretching,  ap- 
plied to  constrictive  spasm,  including  Cramp, 
iVry-nvrk,  Locked-jaw  (which  see). 

Estku.v  (Greek  for  the  bowels,  from 
mios  within).  A term  applied  to  the  intes- 
tines ; hence  wo  have  also  Enteric  belong- 
ing to,  and  Enteritis,  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  that  is  of  their  serous  coat ; this 
may  be  either  chronic  or  acute,  and  should 
be  distinguished  troin  inflammation  of  the 
])Critoneum,  called  Peritonitis,  (which  see). 
V very  common  name  for  the  above  disease 
is  luH.ammation  of  the  Bow'cls,  but  as  the 
symptoms  vary  considerably,  according  as 
the  part  attacked  is  the  large  or  small  in- 
testines, so  must  the  mode  of  treatment. 
^^Tlcn  the  duodenum  is  alone  the  seat  of 
disorder,  we  have  impeded  digestion,  re- 
sulting in  constipation  and  sickne.ss;  when 
there  is  general  intlammation  of  the  small 
intestines,  there  is  also  constipation  with 
usually  severe  pain  and  fever ; and  when 
the  lower  or  larger  intestines  are  the  scat  of 
misehief,  we  have  very  frequently  diarrhoea 
and  dy.sentery  ; as  subsidary  symptoms  we 
may  mention,  in  the  first  case,  pain  after 
eating,  slight  \ omiting,  a small  quick  pulse 
and  arid  dry  tongue,  with  sometimes  the 
apjiearance  of  jaundice  ; in  the  second,  arid 
ami  shining  tongue,  great  thirst,  tendeniess 
on  pressure,  and  flatulent  swelling  of  the 
part  affected,  with  small  and  frequent  pulse, 
and  loathing  of  food,  but  no  vomiting, 
sometimes  ;ilso  loose  bowels,  but  more  gene- 
rally the  reverse;  in  the  third  we  h.ave 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  dy.sentcrie  symptoms, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  according 
thereto.  When  the  whole  of  the  intestines 
are  affected,  we  have  usually  the  severe 
fnnn  of  disease,  called  by  some  Gastro- 
enteritis, that  is  Biliovs  or  Gastric  Fever. 
See  Bite,  Fevers, 
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Enterocf.i.k  (Greek  entos,  and  kele  u 
tumour).  A lleniia,  the  contents  of  which 
arc  intestine,  and 

ENTEuo-Eiuri,oc]a,v:  (same  root  with 
Epiploon,  omentum).  A Hernia,  the  contents 
of  which  are  both  intestine  and  omentum ; 
see  Hernia. 

Entehoraphia  (Greek  entos,  and  raphe 
a suture) . A cleft  in  the  divided  edges  of 
an  intestine. 

Exteiiolithvs  (Greek  enU-ro,  the  intes- 
tine, and  lithos,  .a  stone).  An  intestinal 
concretion.  See  Calculus. 

Extozoa  (Greek  entos  within,  and  zoe 
life).  Intestinal  IForvns  (which  see). 

Ex'iuiopiuM  (Greek  en  and  trepo  to  turn.) 
Inversion  of  the  eyelids,  causing  the  lashes 
to  rub  against  the  eyeball ; the  reverse  of 
this,  in  which  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  ex- 
posed, is  ciilled  Extropmm  (which  see)  and 
Eye. 

Enuresis  (Greek  en,  and  oyreo  to  make 
water).  Incontinence  of  Urine  (which 
see). 

Epanetus  (Greek  epaniemi,  to  remit). 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  remittent 
fevers,  whether  of  the  mild,  the  malignant, 
or  hectic  form.  Sec  Fevers. 

Ephelis  (Greek  epi,  upon  or  for,  and 
elios,  the  sun).  Hark  freckles  on  the  skin, 
which  only  appear  in  hot  weather.  Sec 
Sunburn. 

Ephemera  (Greek  epi  and  cmerha).  A 
fever  which  runs  its  course  in  twelve  hours. 
See  Fevers. 

Ephialtes  (Greek  epi,  and  alloeai  to 
leap).  Incubus  or  E’iyhtmare  (which  see). 

Ephidrosts  (Greek  and  idroo,  to 
perspire).  I’rofuse  and  morbid  perspiration, 
(which  see) . 

Ephippium  (Greek  epi,  and  ippos,  a 
horse) . A .saddle.  A part  of  the  os  .sphe- 
noidcs,  so  called  from  its  saddle-like  shape. 
See  Skull. 

Epium.  a tenn  denoting  a raspberry, 
and  applied  on  the  American  coast  to 
Frambeesia  (which  see).  On  the  African 
coast  this  disease  is  called  Yaics  (which  also 
see). 

Epicr.\nium  (Greek  epi,  and  kranion,  the 
skull).  Applied  to  the  integuments  and 
cpincurotic  expansion  which  lie  over  the 
Cranium  (which  see)  and  Skull. 

Epidemic  (Greek  epi,  and  demos,  the 
people).  Diseases  which  prevail  among  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  a country ; 
rage  for  a time  more  or  less  long,  and  then 
gradually  diminish  and  finally  disappear,  to 
return  again  at  periods  more  or  less  remote. 
Tho  most  familiar  example  of  this  class  of 
diseases  is,  perhaps.  Influenza  (which  see). 
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This  appears  to  he  more  indepeudent  of  I 
endemic,  or  local  causes,  tha)i  most  others  I 
of  its  class.  Cholera  is  also  an  epidemic  ! 
disease,  coming  avc  know  not  where,  and 
going  wo  know  not  whither,  truly  “ the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness;” 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  develop- 
ment is  greatly  favoured  by  an  imiuire  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  local  circum- 
stances which  have  for  it  a peculiar  attrac- 
tion. Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Small  Vox, 
and  several  other  eruptive  forms  of  disease 
arc  also,  to  a certain  extent,  epidemic, 
although  they  are  disseminated  by  con- 
tagious influences,  which  have  been  well 
ascertained  to  be  more  potent  and  speedy  in 
their  operations  under  certain  circum- 
stances : poverty,  and  dirt,  and  vicious  indul- 
gences, render  persons  especially  liable  to 
their  attacks,  and  although  the  reason  of 
their  visitations  to  particular  places  cannot 
always  be  discovered,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  the  coming  of  the  greater  and  more 
pestilential  epidemics,  has  generally  been 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  striking  me- 
teorological vicissitudes,  such  as  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and 
moisture  ; so  it  was  in  olden  times  with  the 
visitations  of  plague,  now  happily'  unknown 
amongst  us,  and  so  it  has  been  of  late  years 
with  Asiatic  cholera,  the  first  extensive 
diffusion  of  which  can  be  traced  to  a swampy 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  after  a 
very  wet  season. 

Not  always  are  epidemic  influences  con- 
fined to  man,  the  lower  animals  suffer  from 
them,  and  it  has  even  been  observed  that 
bir-ds  have  forsaken  districts  in  which  these 
influences  have  prevailed. 

Thanks  to  the  spread  of  cultivation,  which 
has  greatly  cleared  the  lands  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  dried  the  swamps, 
ami  to  improved  sanatoi-y  arrangements  in 
our  towns,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
those  frightful  epidemics,  which  spread 
teiTOr  and  devastation  through  wide  districts 
— such  as  the  Plague  at  Athens,  430  years 
before  Christ ; the  Black  Death,  or  Plague, 
of  our  own  country  in  the  fourtecTith  ceu- 
turv;  the  Sweating  Sickness  of  the  fifteenth; 
the’ Great  Plague  of  London  in  the  seven- 
teenth. No  cry  of  “ Bring  out  your  dead  !” 
now  sounds  dolefully  in  our  streets;  nor 
docs  the  fatal  red  cross,  marked  upon  the 
door,  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
house  arc  smitten  by  the  Angel  of  Destruc- 
tion, and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
their  affrighted  fellow  citizens.  The  I’lague 
cf  eastern  countries,  of  Egypt  especially, 
docs  not  visit  our  shores ; true,  we  liave  had 
Cholera  from  the  Orient,  and  its  viiitation.s 


I have  been  very  fatal,  but  nothing  to  the 
I plagues  and  pestilences  of  former  times, 

! and  of  some  countries  at  the  present  day. 
The  few  and  comparatively  harmess  visita- 
tions which  we  do  have,  should  be  as  warn- 
ings to  us.  Let  us  cleanse  our  streets  and 
houses,  and  keep  our  highwaj'S  clear  of 
decomposing  matter ; let  our  rivers  flow 
fre.sh,  and  free,  and  sweet,  and  pure ; make 
them  not  receptacles  for  all  the  filth  and 
offhl  of  crowded  cities,  or  we  may  c.vpcct, 
and  shall  surel)'  have  fatal  epidemics 
amongst  us  again,  to  lay  low  alike  the 
young  and  the  old,  and  send  the  voice  of 
lamentation  through  the  land,  as  on  former 
occasions  of  national  sorrow  and  humiliation. 
See  Vcsiilencc,  Vlafjne. 

Epidehmis  (Greek  cpi,  and  derma  the 
skin).  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin;  see  Cuticle, 
Ski')/. 

Ei’iDiDYMi'S  (Greek  (p;/,  and  didi/moi  two). 
The  small  oblon  body  which  lies  along  the 
Testes  (which  see) . 

EriGASTiuuM  (Greek  epi  and  ga.stro  the 
stomach) . The  upper  part  of  the  Ahdwaen, 
(which  see) , and  Stomach. 

Eim.glottis  (Greek  cpi  and  glottis). 
A cartilage  of  the  larvnx  situated  above 
the  Glottis  (which  see). 

Ei’ILEPSY  (Greek  cpi  and  la))ihano  to 
seize).  This,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of 
convulsive  diseases,  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible which  can  affect  maukind  It  comes 
on  at  iiTogular  periods,  ;uid  the  attack  is 
for  the  most  part  sudden,  and  Avithout  any 
warning ; the  patient  inav  bo  about  his 
ordinary'  occupation,  or  talking  cheerfully 
Avith  his  friends,  aaEo  arc  perhaps  startled 
by  a loud  and  fearful  cry ; a convulsiA’c 
spasm  passes  over  the  face,  which  is  drawn 
on  one  side,  the  lower  part  of  it  being 
tuiT.ed  to  one  shoulder,  the  eyes  are  set  and 
staring,  or  rolling  Asildly  in  the  head,  the 
coloxn-  of  the  skin  becomes  dark  and  li\'id, 
and  the  veins  swollen  and  turgid,  there  is 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  a kind  of  choking 
noise  in  the  throat ; all  control  over  the 
limbs  is  lost,  and  the  body  falls  to  the 
ground  unless  supported.  Sometimes  the 
arms  are  thrown  about  atr'andom,  Avhile  the 
fingers  clutch  at  Avhatcver  comes  in  then' 
Avay,  digging  the  nails  deeply  into  it,  if  a 
soft  substance ; the  tongue  is  bitten  through 
by  the  teeth,  and  the  struggle,  as  against 
some  invisible  enemy,  is  friglitful  to  look 
upon.  After  a shorter  or  longer  period,  the 
convulsive  movements  gradually  diminish, 
and  the  patient  seems  to  recover  a faint 
glimmering  of  consciousness,  but  the  look 
Avhich  he  easts  around  is  stu])id  and  heavy, 
and  he  goes  off  into  a lethargic  sleep,  from 
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■ -which  he  does  not  awake  for  some 
1 hours ; even  when  he  does,  his  mental  per- 
: ceptions  appear  to  be  very  much  blunted, 

' and  it  may  oe  days  before  he  fully  recovers 

from  the  eflects  of  the  attack.  This  is  a 
I severe  form  of  Epilepsy;  it  constantly  occurs 
L in  milder  forms,  and  is  sometimes  so  light 
I as  to  cause  only  a temporary  inconvenience. 

F We  have  said  that  there  is  no  warning  of 
Ji  the  attack ; but  this  should  be  understood 
t to  apply  to  lookers  on ; for  the  patient  is 
) generally  aware  when  oue  is  impending,  by 

■ certain  symptoms,  which,  after  the  occur- 
t]  rence  of  one  or  two  paroxysms,  ho  knows 
) how  to  distinguish.  These  symptoms  vary, 

according  to  constitution  and  temperament ; 
f they  may  bo  lowness  of  spirits,  with  unusual 
/ ; irritability,  diminution  or  increase  of  energy, 
£ dizziness,  noises  in  the  car,  specks  floating 
V before  the  eyes ; but  the  most  marked  symp- 
# tom  is  called  the  “ epileptic  aura,”  a kind 

iof  creeping  sensation,  felt  first  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a limb,  and  then  gradually  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  body,  and  into  the 
head. 

EpiNYcrnJS  (Greek  cpi,  and  ntjMos,  night) . 
A pustular  eruption,  so  called,  because  it  was 
first  supposed  only  to  appear  in  the  night, 

. an  impression,  probably  produced  by  its  be- 
: ing  then  most  troublesome.  When  the  terra 
■ is  now  used,  it  is  applied  to  Ecthyma,  (which 
: see),  and  Skin  Bmases. 

Epiphoii.\.  (Greek  cpi,  and  phero,  to  carry 
with  force) . A flux  of  tears,  cau.sing  what  is 
I termed  a waterj'  eye ; it  arises  from  an  abun- 
I dant  secretion,  and  not,  as  is  the  case,  in 
I stillicidium  lacrymarum,  from  an  obstacle 
1 to  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  the 
' tears  from  the  lacus  lacrymarum  into  the 
I sac.  See  Eye. 

Epiphysis  (Greek  cpi,  and  phtjo,  to  grow) . 

. A process  of  a bone,  attached  by  cartilage. 

I Compare  Apophynis. 

Epiplockle  (Greek  cpi-ploon,  omentum, 
; and  kele,  a tumour.)  llcmia  of  the  Omen- 
i turn,  (which  sec)  and  liupture. 

Epiploon  (Greek  epi,  and  plco,  to  sail) . 

; The  omentum ; so  called  from  its  lying  loosely 
( or  floating  upon  the  intestines. 

Epiploscheocele  (Greek  epiploon,  os- 
ceheon,  the  scrotum,  and  kele).  A Hernia  in 
which  the  omentum  descends  into  the  scro- 
itum.  See  Hernia. 

Epischesis  (Greek  epi,  and  iseho,  to 
r restrain).  Obstruction  or  suppi'cssion  of  cx- 
ecrement.  See  Constipation. 

Eplspadius  (Greek  epi,  and  spao,  to 
idraw).  A kind  of  malformation,  in  which 
Lthc  urethra  opens  in  the  dorsum  of  the 
. Eenis,  (which  see)  and  Hypospodias. 

Epispastics  (Greek  epi,  andsjuao,  to  draw). 


This  is  a term  applied  to  whatever  applica- 
tion has  the  power  of  producing  a disciiarge 
of  serum  or  pus,  by  exciting  a previous  ac- 
tive inflammation  or  suppuration ; it  conse- 
quently includes  blisters,  issues,  and  setons, 
but  is  most  commonly  restricted  to  the  first 
of  these;  (which  see)  also.  Rubefacients, 
which  are  but  a milder  kind. 

Epistaxis  (Greek  epi,  and  staxis,  a drop- 
ping). A term  sometimes  applied  to  Bleeding 
at  the  Nose  (which  see) . 

Epithelium  (Greek  epi,  and  tithemi,  to 
place).  The  cuticle  on  the  prolabium,  or 
red  part  of  the  lips,  and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes in  general ; it  is  the  same  as  tlie 
epidermis  on  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
body. 

Epithem  (same  root).  A lotion  or  other 
external  application.  There  is  now  an  Epi- 
them Company  established  for  the  exclusive 
preparation  and  sale  of  an  article  called 
Piline  (which  see),  by  means  of  which 
fomentations,  lotions,  poultices,  &c.,  can  be 
applied  to  any  part,  in  a very  clean  and 
convenient  manner.  This  Spongea,m  Im- 
permeable Piline,  may  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist,  with  directions  for  use. 

Epsom  Salts.  This  is  the  old  Sal  Ca- 
tharticus  Amara  — Bitter  Carthartic  Salt. 
It  was  formerly  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
mineral  -waters  of  Epsom ; but  modern 
science  having  shown  its  nature  and  com- 
position, a much  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of 
preparation  came  into  play;  its  more  cor- 
rect name.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  indicates 
pretty  clearh"  that  it  is  a compound  of  Mag- 
nesia and  Sulphuric  Acid.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  generally  used  of  all  known  pur- 
gatives— certainly  of  all  those  of  a saline 
nature ; yet  considerable  mischief  undoubt- 
edly results  from  its  common  and  indiscri- 
minate use ; for,  although  it  is  well  suited 
for  persons  of  a full  plethoric  habit,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine  in  many  diseases — • 
being  tolerably  certain  in  its  action,  griping 
but  little,  if  at  all,  and  producing  free, 
wateiy  discharges — yet  it  is  too  weakening 
to  be  taken  frequently  by  those  of  delicate 
constitutions,  ana  especially  when  swallowed 
as  it  most  commonly  is,  in  the  form  of  a 
strong  solution.  The  flavour  being  very 
nauseous,  it  is  the  great  object  with  those 
who  are  necessitated  to  take  it,  to  make  the 
dose  of  liquid  as  small  as  possible ; but  in 
this  thev  greatly  err ; in  too  concentrated  a 
form  it  induces  a discharge  of  the  serous,  or 
watery  partion  of  the  blood,  into  the  bowels, 
and  thus  seriously'  debilitates  the  system, 
besides  causing  a tendency  to  constipation, 
directly  its  action  has  ceased.  From  J a 
drachni  to  1 drachm  of  these  salts,  dissolved 
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in  a tumbler  of  water  and  so  taken,  would 
have  a better  effect,  and  be  safer  in  its 
operation,  than  five  or  six  times  the  quan- 
tity iu  a wineglassful  of  the  liquid ; the 
diink  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  may  be  taken, 
and  the  best  time  is  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  To  correct  any  tendency  to  griping 
or  flatulenc}^  it  is  best  to  add  something 
warm  and  ai-omatic ; the  following  is  a good 
form  of  preparation : Take  of  l^som  Salts, 
1 ounce ; sliced  Ginger  Hoot,  2 drachms ; 
a few  bruised  Cloves  ; add  boiling  Water,  1 
pint ; let  it  stand  two  hours,  then  strain 
into  a wine  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  Pepper- 
mint Water.  Dose — a tumblerfull  every 
morning  fasting,  while  required.  Persons 
suffering  from  habitual  constipation,  will 
commonly  find  relief  from  this  remedy, 
which,  however,  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  weak 
and  aged,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
By  persons  of  scrofulous  and  sclerotic  habits, 
Epsom  Salts,  in  combination  with  Iron  and 
Acid,  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  as  thus : — 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  6 drachms  ; Sulphate 
of  Iron,  12  grains;  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
1 drachm;  plain  or  Peppemiint  Water,  12 
ounces;  mi.x,  and  take  1 tablespoonful 
three  times  a-day.  Perhaps  the  most  agree- 
able, and  certainly  the  most  elegant  form 
in  which  this  Salt  can  be  administered,  is 
dissolved  in  an  infusion  of  Boses  ; the  mix- 
ture may  be  thus  prepared : — Take  of 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  1 omice ; red  Bose 
Leaves,  dried,  3 drachms;  add  a pint  of 
boiling  Water;  let  it  stand  two  hours,  then 
strain,  and  add  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  1^ 
drachms ; lump  Sugar,  6 drachms  Dose — 
a wineglassful  once  or  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  requhed.  If  there  is  great  debility 
of  the  stomach,  J a grain  of  Sulphate  of 
Quinine  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  either 
of  the  above  mixtures  ivhich  contain  acid  ; 
besides  acting  as  a tonic,  this  appears  to 
increase  the  aperient  property.  One  of  the 
most  convenient,  and  best  occasional  purga- 
tive in  use,  is  the  Epsom  Salts  in  combination 
mth  Senna,  a mixture  generally  known  as 
the  Black  Draught.  A form  of  ])reparation 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Draught. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Coifeo  as  a 
"ood  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  Epsom 
salts.  A simple  infusion,  however,  of  the 
berry  will  not  develope  the  aroma  sufficiently 
to  hide  the  nauseous  bitter  of  the  Sulphate, 
of  which  1 ounce,  ivith  21  drachms  of 
ground  Coffee,  should  be  boiled  in  a pint 
of  Water  for  about  two  minutes  in  a glazed 
vessel ; before  straining,  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  about  10  minutes,  tlien  bottle 
and  sweeten  to  taste ; a winegiassful  or 
more  may  be  taken  when  required  ; this  is 


a favourite  formula  with  the  French  phy- 
sicians, from  whom  we  obtain  the  recipe. 

Olie  ounce  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  warm  Water  is  a good 
injection  for  those  troubled  with  ascharides 
or  thread- worms : its  utility  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  com- 
bined with  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  other 
febrifuges,  is  universally  acknowledged ; 
and  its  consumption  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  (especiallv  the  poorer  ones), 
must  be  truly  enormous.  The  small  pointed, 
transparent,  colourless  crystals  of  these  salts 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  Oxalic  Acid — 
a most  virulent  poison ; and  fatal  accidents 
have  resulted  from  mistaking  one  for  the 
other,  there  is,  how'ever,  awery  simple 
test,  take  a small  crystal,  and  put  it  on 
the  tongue — if  it  have  an  intenselv  acid  and 
burning  taste  it  is  not  Epsom  salts,  wdiicli 
is  simply  disagreeable  and  slightly  bitter. 
See  Purgatives. 

Epulis  (Greek  epi  and  oyla,  the  gums) . 
A small  tubercle  on  the  gums,  wdiich  is 
thought  sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 
See  Gums. 

Epulotics (same  root  as  above).  Medi- 
cines w'hich  dry  up  the  moisture  of  wounds, 
are  sometimes  so  called. 

Erectile  Tissue  (Latin  ei'igo,  to  erect). 
The  tissue  peculiar  to  the  penis,  nipple, 
&c. ; that  of  the  vagina  has  been  tenued 
recti^ormis,  and  lately  corpus  cavernosum 
vaginae.  There  is  also  a similar  tissue  con- 
stituting Ka^vus  (wliich  see).  From  the 
same  root  comes 

Erector.  A muscle  of  the  Clitoris.,  and 
of  the  Penis  (which  see). 

Erethismus  (Greek  rrc//a'so,  to  excite). 
Constitutional  irritation,  sometimes  called 
into  action  by  mercury,  in  which  case  it  is 
it  is  tenned  E.  mercurialis,  or  Mercurial 
Erethism. 

Ergot  of  Bye  (Latin  Secali  cornutum). 
There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  substance, 
which  is  a strong  vegetable  imtant;  but 
most  believe  that  it  is  a diseased  production 
of  the  grain,  a kind  of  fungoid  growth  de- 
veloped thereon ; the  grain  so  affected  being 
sometimes  called  “ spurred  rye,”  from  the 
peculiar  curvature  of  the  growth,  which  re- 
sembles in  shape  a cock’s  spur,  and  some- 
times attains  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a 
half,  varying  from  Jtli  to  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  being  of  a black  colour.  It 
is  found  on  some  other  grains,  but  chiefly 
on  rye,  and  is  a most  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  accoucheur,  on  account  of  its  specific 
action  on  the  womb,  which  it  causes  to  con- 
tract, and  thus  expedites  the  process  of  par- 
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turition.  It  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in 
arresting  uterine  hoemorrhage,  and  in  coim- 
teracting  many  morbid  conditions  to  which 
the  uterus  is  liable,  especially  those  mo- 
eeeding  from  a bad  state  of  the  vessels.  The 
dose  is  from  10  to  30  wains  or  more,  in 
powder,  given  in  Treacle  or  Jam,  and  re- 
peated every  half-hour.  The  Powder  loses 
much  of  its  efficacy  by  keeping,  and  is,  too, 
sometimes  adulterated  with  linseed  meal; 
and  when  this  cannot  be  depended  on,  it  is 
best  to  use  a Decoction,  made  by  boiling  4 
ounces  of  the  bruised  grain  in  2 pints  of 
Water  until  half  is  evaporated,  then  strain ; 
give  a tablespoonful  everv  half-hour ; or  use 
the  tincture  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopscia, 
dose  10  to  60  minims ; or  the  Etheidal 
Tincture  of  the  London,  which  is  twice  as 
strong. 


lu  countries  where  rye  is  largely  culti- 
vated, its  being  taken  in  a diseased  state  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  epidemic  diseases 
of  a gangrenous  character,  not  preceded  by 
fever,  inflammation,  or  any  considerable 
pain ; the  early  sj-mptoms  being  numbness, 
cold  and  livid  skin,  dull  heavy  pain,  and 
swelling;  eventually  the  gangrene  seizes 
upon  the  nose,  fingers,  or  other  part,  which 
drops  off.  This  disease  has  received  the 
name  of 

Ergotisj!  ; one  of  its  forms  is  the_  Con- 
t'ttlsive,  which  is  characterized  by  violent 


spasmodic  convulsions ; and  the  other,  the 
Oant/renotis,  which  we  have  just  described. 
It  is  known  in  Gennany,  where  it  cliiefly 
ocem-s,  as  the  Creeping  Sickness. 

Euodaxts  (Latin  eredo,  to  gnaw  off). 
Substances  which  eat  away,  as  it  were,  ex- 
traneous growths.  (See  C’amtics,  JSscharo- 
tics.)  From  the  same  root  comes  also 

Erosion.  Destruction  by  ulceration. 

Erratic  (Latin,  erro,  to  wander).  Wan- 
dering, iiTcgular ; applied  to  flying  and 
shifting  pains,  like  those  of  Gout,  Erysipe- 
las, Gestation,  &c. 

Errhines  (c«  in,  and  rin  the  nose). 
Substances  which  create  sneezing,  and  au 
increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
that  lines  the  nostrils,  called  the  pituitary 
membrane.  Several  different  drugs  are 
contained  in  this  class,  whose  operations 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  and  duration ; they 
may  generally  be  refeiTcd  to  two  orders-^ 
namely.  Sternutatory,  such  as  Tobacco, 
Hellebore,  Euphorbium,  &c. ; and  Evacuat- 
ing, as  Asarum,  «S:c.,  which  last  are  more 
calculated  for  aged  and  infirm  persons. 

Great  virtues  are  sometimes  attributed  to 
tbis  class  of  remedies,  but  we  question  if 
permanent  benefit  is  ever  derived  from  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  occa- 
sionally afford  relief  in  head  or  ear-ache, 
neuralgic  pains,  and  some  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia, but  their  action  is  purely  that  of 
local  stimulants,  and,  not  as  some  nosologists 
have  supposed,  by  diniinisbing  the  quantity 
of  fluid  circulating  in  the  vessels  near  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  ; there  is  no 
vascular  depletion  occasioned  by  them,  and 
the  relief  which  they  give  is  but  temporar}'. 

Error  Loci  (Latin  for  error  of  place). 
A term  formerly  applied  to  certain  derange- 
ments in  the  capillary  system,  but  now 
scarcely  ever  used. 

Eructation  (Latin  eructo,  to  belchforth). 
This  is  a frequent  rising  of  gaseous  or  other 
fluid  into  the  mouth ; it  is  a common  symp- 
tom of  dyspepsia  and  other  forms  of  indi- 
gestion,  to  which  those  who  overload  the 
stomach  are  especially  liable ; its  extreme 
form  is  called  IFatcrbrash,  (which  see,)  and 
Flatulency. 

Eruption  (Latin  erumpo  to  break  out) . 
A term  applied  to  acute  cutaneous,  or  Skin 
Diseases  (which  see). 

Eryngo.  The  Eringum  Maratinum,  or 
Sea  Holly,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Xlmhelifera,  must  be  included  among  the 
medicin.al  plants,  as  it  possesses  demulcent 
and  expectorant  qualities.  The  root,  com- 
monly sold  as  Candied  Eringo,  is  washed 
and  slit,  and  prepared  with  syrup ; it  is 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  useful  in  coughs 
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and  inflamad  states  of  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages, "We  give  a cut  of  the  plant. 


Ery.sipelas  (Greek  eryo  to  draw,  and 
pelas  adjoining) . This  disease  was  so  named 
by  the  ancients  from  its  propensity  to  spread 
rapidly  to  the  surrounding  parts.  Tlie 
Homans  called  it  Ignas  sacer,  bad  or  detes- 
table fire ; it  has  been  popularly  known  as 
the  Rose,  from  its  bright  red  colour;  and  as 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  partly  from  its  burning 
heat,  and  partly  because  the  saint  whose  name 
it  bore  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
curing  it  with  a touch.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  disease,  distinguished  as 
Phlegmonous,  Edematosc,  Gangrenous,  and 
Wandering ; but  without  going  into  the 
particular  characteristics  of  each,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  state  what  are  the  general 
symptoms  of  Erysipelatous  indamination, 
and  best  remedial  measures.  "We  will  first 
say  a few  words  as  to  the  cause  of  this  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  skin,  which 
often  commences  very  suddenly,  and  spreads 
with  a rapidity  truly  alarming,  especially, 
when  as  is  often  the  case,  it  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  head,  face,  or  neck,  and  so  in- 
volves some  of  the  most  delicate  and  suscepti- 
ble organsofthehumanframe.  Vicissitudes  of 
cold  and  heat  causing  peculiar  conditions  of 


the  atmosphere,  may  be  named  among  the 
most  common  causes  of  this  disease,  which 
frequently  appears  to  originate  in  the  slight- 
est puncture  or  scratch  of  the  skin,  as  also 
from  wounds  or  sores ; it  is  very  contagious, 
and  its  appearance  in  a hospital  ward  is 
greatly  dreaded,  as  wounds  and  amputated 
parts  which  up  to  the  time  of  this  visitation 
nave  been  going  on  extremely  well,  fre- 
quently assume  an  inflamed,  probably  a 
gangrenous  character,  which  leads  to  a fatal 
termination  of  the  case.  In  a house  where 
a confinement  is  taking,  or  is  likely  to  take 
place.  Erysipelas  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a close  con- 
nection between  that  and  child-bed  fever, 
which  is  so  frequently  fatal.  On  systems 
debilitated  by  any  disease,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  this  inflammatory  affection  appears 
to  seize  with  peculiar  avidity,  and  to  spread 
through  the  tissues  of  the  skin  most  rapidly ; 
it  is  when  extending  beneath  this  that  it 
constitutes  what  professional  men  term 
phlegmon,  meaning  literally  to  burn — then  it 
is  that  purulent  matter  forms,  the  parts 
slough,  or  mortify,  and  gangrene  ensues. 
No  unprofessional  person  should  attempt  to 
tamper  with  this  condition  of  things ; there 
must  be  a free  use  of  the  lancet  to  let  out 
the  morbid  matter,  and  the  most  jirompt  and 
decisive  line  of  action  adopted  ; if  a limb  is 
so  affected,  or  any  part  that  can  be  excised, 
its  removal  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
give  the  patient  a chance  for  life. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  Ery- 
sipelas may  be  also  mentioned  want  of  clean- 
liness, insufficiency  or  bad  quality  of  the 
food,  and  irregularity  of  living ; there  may 
be  hereditary  and  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion, and  where  this  exists,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  easily  excited,  strong  mental 
emotion,  or  a fit  of  inebriety,  being  some- 
times sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack ; it 
often  co-exists  with  or  immediately  follows 
some  fevers,  in  which  it  may  be  presumed 
that  purulent  matter  enters  into  the  venous 
circulation. 

The  symptoms  of  an  attack  are  usually 
of  a febrile  character,  such  as  shiver- 
ing, headache,  furred  tongue,  accelerated 
pulse,  and  often  derangement  of  the  stomach 
for  a day  or  two  previously ; then  there  is  a 
tingling,  and  burning  sensation  with  stiff- 
ness and  pain  at  some  particular  part,  fol- 
lowed by  a discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  surface ; the  red  or 
purplish  tint  is  confined  at  first  to  one  spot, 
but  soon  extends  itself,  and  includes  the 
limb  or  part  affected  ; frequently  this  is  the 
head,  which,  with  the  face,  becomes  so 
swollen  and  disfigured  that  the  patient  can- 
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not  be  recognised ; the  eyelids  puff  out  and 
entirely  close  the  eyes,  and  each  avenue  to 
the  senses  is  for  a time  closed.  In  very  bad 
cases  delirium  and  coma  come  on,  and  death 
ensues  from  effusion  on  the  brain ; some- 
times the  patient  dies  from  suffocation,  the 
glottis  being  closed,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ternal swelling  of  the  throat ; and  all  this 
may  take  place  in  a few  hours,  so  rapid  is 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  milder 
forms,  the  patient  may  be  tranquil ; until  the 
swelling  subsides,  there  will  be  a little  wan- 
dering of  tlie  mind  probably,  more  particu- 
larly at  night,  and  uneasy  restlessness  from 
the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  ihe  swelling. 
As  tne  redness  extends  from  the  part  first 
affected,  that  part  becomes  paler,  the  swell- 
ing there  subsides,  and  sometimes  vesicles, 
like  those  caused  by  a scald,  appear  on  the 
surface^  if  the  inflammation  is  merely  super- 
ficial, it  is  neither  very  troublesome  nor 
dangerous;  but  when  it  becomes 
• — that  is,  dips  down  and  affects  the  deeply- 
seated  tissues,  there  is  great  cause  for  alarm ; 
when  this  is  the  case  the  colour  is  generally 
very  florid,  the  tingling  and  the  burning 
sensation  severe,  and  the  surface  hard  and 
firm  to  the  touch.  The  young  and  san- 
guine are  most  likely  to  be  affected  in  this 
way ; those  of  a feebler  habit  more  com- 
monly sutler  from  the  edematous  form  of 
the  disease  ; in  this  the  parts  affected  are  of 
a paler  red,  and  softer  and  inelastic,  so  that 
they  pit  on  pressure. 

Inere  is  a variety  of  Erysipelas  called 
Infantile,  which  affects  infants  at  birth ; 
it  commences  generally  at  the  navel, 
and  'extends  quickly  to  the  extremities, 
which  are  hard,  finn,  and  much  swollen, 
and  prone  to  become  gangrenous. 

Treatment. — Having  a certain  course  to 
run,  whose  period  cannot  be  shortened,  the 

freat  object  of  the  medical  attendant  will 
e to  conduct  his  patient  safely  through  it ; 
he  will  probably  at  first  administer  cooling 
aperients,  or,  if  the  tongue  be  foul,  precede 
these  with  an  emetic  of  Ipecacuanha  and 
Tartarized  Antimony,  following  it  with  3 
grains  of  Calomel,  if  the  patient  be  of  full 
habit,  and  soon  after  a Black  Draught; 
bleeding  may  also  'be  necessary,  especially  if 
the  febrile  symptoms  run  high ; if  there  is 
much  headache,  leeches  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  a blister  between  the  shoulders, 
will  be  useful,  or  cupping  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  with  a mustard  foot-bath.  AVhen  the 
aperients  have  operated  freely,  give  a saline 
mixture  like  this : — Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre 
2 drachms ; Sulphate  of  Potash,  2 drachms ; 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  2 ounces ; 
Camphor  Mixture,  6 ounces : take  two 


tablcspoonsful  every'  four  hours ; or,  if  the 
stomach  be  irritable,  give  an  effervescing 
mixture  as  thus  ; — Bicarbonate  of  Potash  or 
of  Soda,  2 drachms : dissolve  in  6 oun"cs  of 
water ; sweeten  with  2 drachms  of  Syrup  of 
Orange  peel : pour  out  two  tablcspoonsful  in 
a wineglass,  and  add  15  grains  of  Citric  or 
Tartaric  Acid,  the  former  is  best  of  the  two  ; 
but,  better  still,  is  a tablespoonful  of  fresh 
Lemon  Juice:  stir  and  drink  while  effer- 
vescing. The  patient  during  this  treatment 
must  be  kept  on  low  diet,  taking  nothing 
but  mild  diluent  drinks ; but,  should  the 
strength  rapidly  decline,  tonics  must  be  ad- 
Tnininistered : Quinine  is  the  best,  in  2 or 
3 grain  doses  every'  four  hours;  let  the 
vehicle  be  Wine  ; if  the  stomach  will  not 
bear  this,  try'  an  enema  of  thin  Starch,  with 
3 grains  of  the  above  tonic  in  it.  Arrow- 
root, Flour,  Powdered  Starch,  Magnesia,  or 
Hair  Powder  should  be  dusted  over  the  parts 
affected  ; should  these  not  afford  the  desired 
relief,  try  bathing  with  Tepid  water  or  Poppy 
fomentations  : a line  drawn  round  the 
diseased  part  ^^'ith  Caustic,  so  as  to  make  a 
band  about  1 inch  in  breadth,  will  frequently 
stop  the  spreading  of  the  inffammation  ; 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  skin  untouched 
by  the  caustic  is  left  in  the  breadth  of  the 
band,  or  it  may  render  ihe  precaution  nuga- 
tory. A lotion  of  Lunar  Caustic,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 scruple  to  1 ounce  of  water  may 
also  be  applied  with  a camel  hair  brush  over 
the  Avhole  inflamed  surface.  In  Phleg- 
monous Erysipelas,  hot  fomentations  and 
poultices,  leecnes,  and  other  dipletivc  mea- 
sures must  at  once  be  resorted  to,  and  this, 
as  before  mentioned,  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  adviser. 

The  proper  treatment  of  Infantile  Ery- 
sipelas is  to  foment  the  inflamed  parts  with 
a strong  and  hot  Poppy  Decoction,  and  give 
every  hour  or  two  a taolespoonful  of  Decoction 
of  Bark,  or  of  this  mixture  : — Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  6 grains;  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
12  grains  ; I'incture  of  Gentian,  2 drachms  : 
a tcaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 
An  enema  of  Beef-tea  or  Mutton-broth 
should  be  thrown  up  if  the  patient  seems  to 
require  it. 

Directly  Erysipelas  sets  in,  and  especially 
if  it  appears  likely  to  assume  a severe  form, 
all  the  hair  should  be  cut  or  shaved  off  the 
parts  near  w'here  it  commences.  If  not 
severe,  it  is  best  not  to  discolour  the  skin 
by  applying  Caustic,  but  to  use  a lotion 
composed  thus : — Sugar  of  Lead,  1 drachm  ; 
Rain  or  Distilled  'Water,  1 pint,  mix  ; add 
Tincture  of  Opium,  1 drachm  : wet  mgs  to 
be  kept  applied.  The  following  application 
for  Erysipelas,  and  some  other  cutaneous 
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iifTcctions,  has  lately  hccii  recommended  by 
high  Continental  authorities: — Alum,  re- 
duced to  impalpable  powder,  30  parts; 
White  Precipitate,  1 part.  Rub  un  well 
together,  and  place  the  powder  in  a Dottle, 
and  then  add  from  90  to  100  parts  of 
Glycerine,  Shake  the  bottle  until  the  mix- 
ture assumes  a creamy  consistence,  and  re- 
peat the  shaking  whenever  the  application 
is  about  to  be  employed.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Eiysipelas  are  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance, red  colour,  tendency  to  spread, 
febrile  symptoms,  heat  and  tenderness  of 
the  skin,  and  blistered  surface.  We  call 
especial  attention  to  these,  because  man}^ 
affections  of  the  skin  are  thought  to  be  this, 
although  they  bear  but  a slight  resemblance 
to  it. 

Erythema  (Greek  erythros,  red). 
Morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  sometimes  called 
Inflammatory  Blush,  and  considered  as  a 
milder  form  of  Erysipelas ; from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  in  not  being  contagious,  and 
yielding  more  easilj'  to  medical  treatment. 
Nosologists  distinguish  7 different  species  of 
this  disease,  viz. — Fugacious  (E.  f ugaxj  ; 
Smooth  (E.  IcevieJ ; Marginated  (E.  mar- 
(linatum)  ; Populated  (E.  papulatmnj  ; 
Tuberculated  (E.  tuber culai urn)  ; Nodose 
(E.  nodosum)  ; Fret,  or  Erosion  of  the 
Skin  (E.  intertrigo) ; these  names  all 
having  reference  to  some  peculiarity  of 
form  or  colour  in  the  eruption.  Thus  some- 
times the  surfaces  are  smooth  and  shining 
and  marginated,  or  they  are  like  small 
pimples  or  tumours,  appearing  generally  on 
the  face,  breast,  or  arms ; again  they  appear 
as  red  shining  patches  on  the  front  of  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  amis,  assuming 
a purplish  tint  after  some  days,  like  a bruise. 
This  form  appears  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
young  women.  Then  there  is  the  red  gum 
or  tooth  rash  of  children,  and  the  redness 
occasioned  by  irritating  discharges,  such  as 
of  the  fauces  in  dianhcca,  or  of  tears  when 
of  an  acrid  character,  or  the  chafing  between 
the  folds  of  the  skin  of  cliildren,  which  re- 
sults from  want  of  proper  care  in  frequent 
washing  and  drying  the  parts.  Sometimes 
after  dancing  or  any  violent  exorcise,  drink- 
ing cold  water  when  in  a heated  state,  or 
eating  too  largely  of  fruit  or  other  sub- 
stances, red  spots  and  patches  will  appear 
on  the  back,  shoulders,  and  face,  more  par- 
ticularly of  young  persons;  and  all  these 
are  different  varieties  of  Erythema,  one  of 
whose  peculiar  chai'actcristics  is  that  the 
redness  disappears  on  pressure  of  the  in- 
flamed part,  but  shows  itself  again  in  a 
second  or  two  after  the  finger  is  removed. 

The  proper  treatment  for  children  is 


bathing  the  part  affected  freely  with  hot 
water,  and  then  drying  thoroughly,  and  ap- 
j)lying  Powdered  Starch  or  Violet  Powder ; 
give,  at  bed-time,  2 or  3 grains  of  the 
Grey  Powder  (Mercury  and  Chalk),  with 
a Senna  Draught,  or  a dose  of  Castor  Oil  in 
the  morning  ; following  it  up  with  small 
doses  of  Quinine,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  Should  the  inflammation  not  yield 
to  this  treatment,  after  a few  days,  use  the 
Sugar  of  Lead  lotions  recommended  for 
Erysipelas,  and  still  proceed  with  the 
Quinine,  to  which  rapidly  spreading  Ery- 
thema scarcely  ever  fails  to  yield.  Tliis 
course  of  treatment  may  be  applied  in  most 
of  the  common  forms  of  the  disease  to 
patients  of  all  ages ; but  there  are  one  or 
two  exceptional  forms  to  which  it  is  not 
a])plicable,  such  as  the  E.  nodosum,  already 
alluded  to  as  chiefly  attacking  j-oung 
women,  and  of  these  such  as  are  of  a deli- 
cate constitution ; it  is  especially  likely  to 
come  on  after  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  As 
this  is  attendant  on  a debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  it  requires  nourishing  food  and 
strengthening  medicine.  For  its  removal 
some  preparation  of  Iron,  with  Infusion  of 
Quassia,  and  an  aromatic  tincture,  or  Cin- 
namon Water,  wdll  make  a good  mixture ; 
or  take  the  following : — Sulphate  of  Quinine, 
12  grains ; diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  1 
drachm;  Compound  Tincture  of  Carda- 
mums,  ^ an  ounce ; Infusion  of  Roses,  12 
ounqes : dose,  two  tablespoonfuls  two  or 
three  times  a day ; change  of  air  is  also  de- 
sirable. 

The  E.  tuberculatum  is  not  an  uncom- 
nion  foim  of  the  disease,  generally  show- 
ing itself  on  the  face,  especially  of  seden- 
tary females.  It  is  often  ealled  Erysipelas, 
but  it  is  usually  unattended  wdth  febrile 
symptoms,  or  constitutional  derangement  of 
any  kind,  and  exhibits  no  tendency  to  spread 
rapidly.  Local  remedies  are  of  little  service 
in  this  case  ; indeed  they  are  more  likely  to 
do  mischief,  by  inducing  congestion.  When 
the  disease  is  acute,  a brisk  mercurial 
aperient,  followed  by  cooling  saline  medi- 
cines, may  be  of  service  ; when  it  becomes 
chronic.  Arsenic  is  the  only  remedy  likely 
to  cure  it,  and  this  w'ill  not  always  effect  the 
object : it  should  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
Fowder’s  Solution  (see  Arsenic).  Plenty 
of  w'alking  exercise,  wdth  due  care  as  to 
diet,  and  strict  attention  to  the  laws  of 
hcaltli,  are  the  grand  specifics  after  all. 
See  Eashes,  Shin  Eiseascs. 

Erythric  Acid  (Greek,  crythraino  to 
redden).  A substance  procured  by  the 
action  of  Nitric  on  Uric,  or  Lithic  Acid. 

Erythrogen  (Greek,  eryfhros  red,  and 
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qentiao  to  produce).  A ctccu  coloured 
substance  found  in  the  gall  bladder  in  a 
case  of  jaundice,  which  being  mixed  with 
nitrogen  produces  a red  compound. 

Eschar  (Greek,  cscharo,  to  form  a scab 
or  crust).  This  term  is  applied  in  surgery 
to  what  is  called  a dry  slough,  a decompo- 
sition of  the  animal  organization,  by  means 
of  some  powerful  caustic  application. 

Escharotics.  Arc  those  substances  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  above  result,  because 
they  have  the  power  of  eroding  or  dissolving 
animal  solids,  which  they  do  cither  by 
combining  therewith,  and  forming  a soft 
pulp,  or  by  causing  the  elements  to  enter 
into  new  combinations,  and  so  destroying 
their  cohesion  and  altering  their  composition. 
Thus  their  operation  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  purely  chemical ; produced  in 

• most  cases  by  some  peculiar  affinity  existing 

■ between  them  and  tlic  solids  or  fluids,  with 
; which  they  are  brought  into  contact ; so 
j Nitrate  of  Silver,  one  of  our  commonest 
‘ Escharotics,  by  the  action  of  the  muriatic 
t acid  continued  in  all  animal  fluids,  is  decom- 

• posed,  and  covers  any  part  to  which  it  is 
I applied  with  a whitish  film,  which  is  in  fact 

a Aluriate  of  Silver.  Escharotics  ditl'er 
1 greatly  in  the  energy )of  their  actions,  some 

■ eroding  merely  the  cuticle  or  external  surface 
1 of  the  skin,  as  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Sulphate 
r of  Copper  ; others,  as  Caustic  Potash,  and 

• Quick  lime,  decomposing  the  animal 
matters  to  a consideraole  depth ; with  some 

• too  there  is,  besides  the  chemical,  a specific 

• action,  not  obtainable  from  others ; of  that 

• class.  Arsenic,  may  be  named  as  an  example, 
i.  We  commonly  find  Escharotics  classed 
’ under  two  heads,  viz ; — the  Totential 
f Cauterants^  and  the  Actual  Cautery,  (see 
i Caustics) ; the  former  being,  as  before  ob- 

■ served,  chiefly  ehemical  agents.  Among 
diose  most  commonly  employed  to  produce 

j !ounter  irritation,  or  remove  fungoid  or 
; norbid  growths  of  any  kind,  are  the  strong 

• nineral  acids,  such  as'Sulphuric  and  Nitric ; 
pure  Alkalies,  and  some  Metallic  Salts, 
ispecially  Nitrate  of  Silver.  The  actual 
■auterants  such  as  Hot  Water  or  Vapour, 

1 Uoxa,  or  Heated  Metal,  are  used  for  their 
primary  or  secondar}-  actions ; the  first  being 
j the  immediate  destruction  of  the  part  to 
f ^fhich  they  are  applied,  and  the  second  to 
'timulate  and  arousfe  the  nervous  energy  of 
;he  system,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  better  to 
, neet  and  combat  any  disease  with  which  it 
nay  be  attacked.  Atony  and  laxity  of  the 
nuscular  system,  neuralgic  pains,  and  even 
)aralysis  are  sometimes  materially  relieved 
ly  these  means. 

I EscTi.i-.XT  (Latin,  esculoitus,  good  for 


food).  Eatable;  a term  applied  to  such 
plants,  or  any  parts  of  them,  as  are  fit  for 
food.  From  the  same  io)t  comes  also  Eseu- 
liiic,  an  alkaloid,  obtained  from  the 
Ilippocastanum,  or  Horse  Chestnut,  said  to 
possess  febrifuge  properties. 

Eso-Enteritis  (Greek  cso,  within,  and 
enter  a the  bowels).  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Intestines  (which 
se^,  and  Inflammation. 

Eso-Gastuitis  (Greek  eso,  and  yastro,  the 
stomach) . Inflammation  of  the  membrane  ot 
the  Stomach  (wliich  see),  and  Inflammation. 

Esophaots  or  QilsoPH.AGUS  (Greek  oio,  or 
oiso  to  carry,  and  phago  to  eat).  Literally 
the  food-carrier,  commonly  called  the  Gullet 
(which  see).  This  is  the  passage  by  which 
the  food  is  carried  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach  ; it  is  a flexuous  canal  or  tube,  ex- 
tending from  the  throat,  or  fauces,  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  narrowest  at  the  upper  end, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  liability  of  a 
stoppage  by  an  attempt  to  swallow  any  sub- 
stance too  large  for  the  passage.  See  Choking. 

The  Esophagus  is  composed  of  two  layers 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  external  being  placed 
longitudinally,  and  the  internal  disposed 
in  circles,  by  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  which  the  food  is  propelled  downwards; 
the  passage  is  lined  with  a layer  of  soft 
mucous  membrane,  and  a moderately  thick 
cuticle,  which  is  a continuation  of  that  of 
the  lips  and  mouth.  See  Alimentary  Canal, 
Throat. 

Esoi‘hagotomf,try.  Is  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  Esophagus  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  any  foreign  body  which  may  be 
lodged  there. 

Essf.xtial  Oils.  These  are  oils  obtained 
by  distillation  from  various  plants  of  an 
odoriferous  nature,  such  as  Aniseed,  Anethum 
or  Dill,  Bergamot,  Cairaway,  Pepper  and 
Spearmint,  llose  and  Eosemary,  Ac.,  all  of 
which  are  used  medicinally ; although  it  is 
the  perfumers  who  arcthe  largest  consumers 
of  these  oils,  some  of  which  they  term 
Essences,  a term  derived  from  the  Latin 
essentia,  whose  origin  is  an  obsolete  form 
of  the  verb  esse  to  be : so  that  the  term 
actually  means  that  which  constitutes  the 
being  of  a thing ; it  is  therefore  often 
applied  to  any  strong  preparation.  The 
Essences  included  in  the  modem  Pharma- 
copoeias are  those  composed  of  1 part  of  the 
oils  above  named,  with  some  others,  to  9 
parts  of  Eectified  Spirits;  they  arc  con- 
venient for  making  up  extemporaneous 
prescriptions,  and  for  all  purjioses  in  which 
Aromatic  waters  arc  required;  9 drops  of 
Es.sencc  being  sufficient  for  one  ounce  of 
Water  (which  sec),  and  Agua. 
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Essera.  a name  for  the  Nettle  Hash 
(which  see),  and  Urticaria. 

Ethal.  a peculiar  oily  substance  ob- 
ainedfrom  Spermaceti  (which  see). 

Etheu  and  Exiiiors.  See  JEther  and 
JEthiops. 

Ethmoid  (Greek  ethnos,  a sieve,  andetV/os, 
likeness).  A bone  of  the  nose  perforated 
for  the  transmission  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
and  so  called  because  it  is  cribriform,  or 
sieve-like ; the  ethmoidal  crest  (see  Crista 
Gain),  is  the  sharp  process  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  See  Nose. 

Euchloiune.  The  name  given  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  to  the  protoxide  of  Chlorine 
(which  see). 

Eudiometer  (Greek  eydia,  calm  weather, 
and  metron,  a measure).  An  instrument 
used  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  atmospheric  air  or  ani"  given  gas ; this 
instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  emplo}'ed  by  him  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  life-sustaining  principles  in 
the  air  of  different  localities,  and  under  diffe  • 
rent  circumstances ; its  construction  was  at 
first  extremely  simple,  the  principle  upon 
which  its  use  depended  being,  so  far  as 
atmospheric  air  and  oxygen  gas  were  con- 
cerned, to  expose  them  to  the  action  of  some 
substance  either  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous, 
which,  on  account  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen, 
combines  with  it,  and  leaves  the  air  with 
which  it  is  mixed  unacted  upon.  Various 

firocesses  have  been  employed  since  Priest- 
ey’s  time  in  Eudiometry  as  it  is  called; 
but  we  need  not  describe  them,  as  they  are 
such  as  only  a professional  chemist  could 
employ  so  as  to  obtain  sufficiently  exact  re- 
sults to  be  of  any  practical  use.  See  Atmos- 
phere, Oxygen. 

Eugenia  CARYoriiYLi.ATA.  The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  Clove  tree,  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtucce.  See  Caryophillus,  Cloves. 

Eupatokium.  A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Compositcc,  and  includ- 
ing no  fewer  than  294  species,  among  which 
are  the  following  used  medicinally : — 
E.  Cannabininn  (Hemp  Agrimony)  a native 
of  Europe,  and  common  in  this  country, 
being  found  mostly  on  thebanksof  streams; 
it  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a tonic 
and  febrifuge,  ami  is  still  so  to  some  e.xtent ; 
the  turf-diggci  s of  Holland  take  an  infusion 
of  it  for  the  ulcerated  and  diseased  legs  to 
which  they  are  greatly  subject ; the  ex- 
pressed juice,  wnen  taken  in  large  does, 
excites  both  vomiting  and  purging.  E.  per- 
foliatum  (Thorough  Wort),  is  found  in  moist 
meadows  and  boggy  places  in  North  America ; 
all  parts  of  it  are  intensely  bitter,  and  a de- 
coction of  its  leaves  is  taken  as  a tonic  and 


stimulant ; it  is  recommended  by  American 
physicians  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona,  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers;  in 


bank  of  the  Amazon  ; it  has  been  introducer 
into  the  East  Indies,  and  is  employed  as  i 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  and  also  as  an  an- 
tidote for  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents  an( 
insects.  Other  species  of  the  tribe  posses 
medicinal  virtues,  thus  E.  Aromaticum  am 
F.  Odoratum  have  fragrant  roots,  and  E.  Ro 
tundifoliata,  as  well  as  E.  Rerfoliatum  be- 
fore named,  have  been  employed  in  rena 
diseases,  and  in  consumptions ; from  the  h 
Cannahium,  and  some  other  species,  an  alka 
loid  is  procured,  which  is  called  Eupatorim 
Euphorbium.  Is  a friable  gum  resin 
being  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Euphorhi 
Officinalis,  and  other  species  of  the  natura 
order  Euphorhiacece.  According  to  the  mos 
recent  chemical  investigations,  it  appears  t ' 
consist  of  resin,  wax,  and  saline  matte 
(mostly  malatcs),  the  former  being  th 
active  principle.  It  is  a powerful,  acri 
substance,  causing  irritation  and  inflamma 
tion  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  i 
contact,  and  affecting,  by  sympathy,  th 
whole  nervous  .«ystem.  Taken  in  smal 
doses,  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging;  hi 
larger  ones,  it  is  likely  to  produce  inflam  I 
mation  of  the  stomach,  which  may  prov  | 
fatal ; delirium  and  stupor,  approaching  t i 
apoplexy,  have  followed  the  inhalation  o i 
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the  dust  merely.  It  is  now  little  used,  ex- 
cept externally  to  produce  vesication;  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  it,  after  emetics  or  the 


to  it  the  virtue  of  not  only  restoring  sight 
decayed  through  age,  but  of  helping  a weak 
brain  and  memory.  Of  course,  our  readers 
will  wish  to  see  a cut  of  such  a wonderful 
herb,  and  here  it  is;  its  leaves  and  stems 
are  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter ; but  we 
believe  not  in  their  medical  properties. 


‘Stomach  pump,  demulcent  or  oily  fluids 
‘should  be  given,  and  venesection  resorted 
: to  for  the  reduction  of  the  ensuing  inflam- 
mation. See  Spurge. 

Eustacui.^  Tube.  A canal  which  ex- 
: tends  from  the  tympanum  to  the  phar}Tix, 
‘SO  named  from  its  discoverer,  Bartolomeo 
! Eustachius,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  16th 
century.  See  Ear,  Pharynx.^ 

Erom  the  same  discoverer  is  named  the 
.Eustachian  Valve,  a fold  of  the  lining  mcm- 
; brane  of  the  auricle,  which  in  the  foetus  is 
‘ supposed  to  conduct  the  blood  into  its  two 
. din'erent  courses.  See  Heart. 

Euphrasia  Officinalis  (Greek  eu- 
\phraino,  to  gladden).  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Euphrasy,  or  Eye-bright,  a plant  of 
: the  natural  order  Scrofulariaeece,  common 
. in  Great  Britain,  and  formerly  employed 
i medicinally,  especially  in  diseases  of  the 
eye ; its  reputation  appears  to  rest,  how- 
ever, chiefly  in  its  bright  appearance,  which, 
in  times  more  superstitious  than  the  pre- 
sent, was  supposed  to  indicate  its  power  of 
. giving  clearness  to  the  sight.  Culjpepper 
says,  that  “if  the  herb  was  as  much  used 
as  neglected,  it  would  help  to  spoil  the 
spectacle  maker’s  trade and  he  attributes 


Evacu.vtion  (Latin  evacuo,  to  empty). 
The  discharge  of  the  faeces,  &c. 

Evaporation  (Latin  evaporo).  The 
ti-ansformation  of  a liquid  into  a gaseous 
state  by  the  action  of  heat ; it  is  by  evapo- 
ration, or  driving  off  the  watery  portions,  that 
the  juices  or  decoctions  of  plants  are  con- 
verted into  extracts;  and  to  this  principle 
it  is  that  spirit  lotions  owe  their  efficacy ; 
applied  to  inflamed  and  heated  surfaces  of 
the  body,  they  expand  and  fly  off  rapidly, 
leaving  partial  vacuums,  into  which  fresh 
air  enters  and  diffuses  a refresliing  coolness. 

Evolution  Spont.aneous.  A term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Denman  to  natural  delivery, 
in  cases  in  which  the  shoulder  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced into  the  pelvis  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  relief  by  operations.  See 
Labour. 

Exacf.rbation  (Latin,  exacerbo,  to  exas- 
perate.) An  increase  of  febrile  symptoms  is 
so  called.  See  Fevers. 

Exania.  (Latin,  ex  out  of,  and  anus).  A 
falling  down  of  the  anus.  See  Prolapsus 
Ani. 

Exanthemata  (Latin  exanthco,  to  blos- 
som). Efflorcsence;  formerly  understood  to 
mean  eruption  generally,  but  now  limited  in 
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its  application  to  superficial  red  patches,  irre- 
gularly diffused,  and  terminating  in  cuti- 
cular  exfoliation.  See  Hashes. 

ExiERKSis  (Greek,  exairio,  to  remove). 
An  old  term  in  surgery  signifying  a removal 
of  diseased  parts.  See  Amputation. 

Excitants  (Latin,  excito,  to  stimulate). 
These  may  particular  as  intended  to  act 
on  a certain  part  or  organ,  as  diuretics  on 
the  kidneys,  or  general^  as  brandy  or  other 
spirit.  See  Stimulants. 

E.xcitants  may  be  classed  under  the  terms 
of  Ordinary,  Extraordinary,  and  Super- 
Jluons,  the  first  are  those  which  serve  to  keep 
up  that  regular  and  unceasing  action  which 
is  necessarj^  to  preserve  a sound  state  of 
mental  and  physical  health ; among  those 
which  operate  on  the  mind  chiefly,  we  maj' 
mention,  occupation  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties to  some  definite  end ; among  those 
which  act  on  the  body  may  be  named 
Atmospheric  Air,  Aliment,  Electricity,  Ex- 
orcise involving  muscular  exertion,  Heat 
and  Light.  Among  the  e.xtraordinary  exci- 
tants we  have  Alcoholic  stimuli,  with  Tea, 
Cofifee,  Spices,  Drugs,  &c.,  and  Atmospheric 
changes  producing  peculiar  states  of  the  air; 
these  are  physical:  those  of  a mixed  cha- 
racter are,  the  Sexual  stimuli.  Athletic 
sp^orts  and  exercises.  Dancing,  Travelling, 
Witnessing  exciting  scenes,  &c.;  while  those 
of  a more  purely  mental  character  are  the 
passions  and  emotions,  such  as  Love,  Joy, 
Hope,  Fear,  Music,  Poetry,  Political  and 
Polemical  argument,  and,  the  most  powerful 
of  all.  Religion.  The  classification,  it  will 
be  seen  is  somewhat  arbitrary : the  influence 
which  the  mind  and  body  mutually  exercise 
over  each  other  rendering  it  impossible  for 
one  to  be  unusually  stimulated,  without  the 
other  partaking  in  some  measure  in  its 
excitement.  As  more  will  be  said  on  the 
various  stimuli  above  named  under  their 
several  heads,  we  shall  here  press  upon  our 
reader’s  attention,  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining regularly  those  excitants  which  are 
necessary  to  a proper  state  of  mental  and 
bodily  nealth ; of  partaking  in  modera- 
tion of  those  which  arc,  and  ought  to  be,  but 
■ occasional  and  extraordinary ; and  of  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  those  wliich  are 
altogether  superfluous,  and  therefore  mis- 
chievous. 

Excit.ation.  Is  the  tern  expressive  of  an 
action  by  which  the  vital  functions  are 
stimulated  to  an  increased  performance  of 
their  duties ; it  is  synonymous  with  Stimu- 
lation (which  see). 

Exciting  CAfsE.s  of  disease  arc  so  various 
in  tlieir  character  and  modes  of  action  that 
we  cannot  here  particularise  or  describe 


them ; among  them  may  be  named  Con- 
tagion, Infection,  Atmospheric  states  or  Cli- 
mates, Food,  Drink,  Imperfect  clothing.  Un- 
cleanly and  vicious  habits,  occupations  and 
modes  of  life  ; for  farther  particulars  of  all 
of  which  see  the  several  heads. 

Excretions.  These  are  the  fluids  which  are 
no  longer  serviceable  to  the  body,  and  are 
therefore  rejected  by  means  of  the  proper 
organs ; the}'  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Secretions  (wdiich  see),  such  as  the  Milk 
or  Gastric  J uice.  Salivary  or  Pancreatic  fluids, 
nor  even  the  Bile,  which,  although  poison- 
ous in  a high  degree  when  retained  in  the 
blood,  is  yet,  when  secreted  and  mixed  witli 
the  food  in  the  alimentary  canals,  very 
serviceable  in  stimulating  the  digestive 
powers  to  a proper  performance  of  their 
work. 

We  may  briefly  point  out  the  difference 
between  secretion  and  excretion  as  thus: 
The  former  is  the  process  of  fonnation  of 
peculiar  fluids  from  the  blood,  of  which  the 
elements  only  exist  there,  and  wliich  are 
intended  to  answer  some  useful  purpose  in 
the  animal  economy ; while  the  latter  is  the 
process  of  abstracting  from  the  blood  mat- 
ters which  do  already  exist  there,  and  which, 
if  suffered  to  remain,  would  become  poison- 
ous. 

Of  Excretions,  the  urine  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  that  could  be  adduced,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  water,  holding  in  solu- 
tion mineral  salts,  and  various  substances,- 
Avhich  havebeen  reduced  to  elementary  forms 
by  yielding  up  the  nutritive  or  otherwise' 
useful  principles,  which  held  them  in  com- 
bination. Here  we  find  urea,  a narcotic 
poison,  which  if,  from  disease  of  the  kidneys  i 
or  other  cause,  it  is  retained  in  the  blood,  | 
inevitably  causes  death.  The  excrements! 
voided  from  the  bowels,  again,  are  matters i 
which  cannot  be  retained  there  without  I 
great  danger;  and  the  perspiration,  if  it  be  I 
not  allowed  to  escape  through  the  pores  of  I 
the  skin,  will  be  sure  to  occasion  some  in- 
flammatory or  other  disease. 

From  all  this  we  should  Icam  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  health  of  the  body  that ' 
the  Excretory  organs  should  be  kept  in  a 
proper  state,  so  that  their  regular  operations 
be  in  no  wise  interfered  with. 

Excretory  Duct.  Is  any  duct  or  passage- 
which  leads  from  a gland,  such  as  the 
hepatic  and  parotid,  and  afford  a channel  for 
the  escape  of  an  Excretion. 

Excori.ation  (Latin  e.vvorio  to  take  off 
the  skin).  See  Abrasion. 

Excrement  (Latin  excrementum  from 
excerno,  to  separate  from).  The  alvine/tews 
or  excretion  : this  is  a general  term  for 
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any  ejection  of  animal  matter,  such  as  tUc 
Fences,  Ferspiraiion,  Urine,  (which  see). 

Excuescknce  (Latin  excresco,  to  grow 
from).  A useless  protuberance,  an  unna- 
tural and  morbid  growth,  applied  in  Surgery 
to  Warts,  Wens,  &c.,  (which  see). 

Exeucise.  AVe  have  already  spoken  of 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  excitants 
or  stimulants  by  which  bodily  health  is  pre- 
served ; it  may  be  briefly  distinguished  as 
spontaneous  muscular  movement,  by  which 
a stimulus  is  given  to  the  system  generally, 
and  to  each  of  the  vital  processes  particu- 
larly. A certain  amount  of  exercise  is  ab- 
solutely neecssarj’  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
life  in  proper  working  order ; true,  some 
persons  do  manage  to  live  with  very  little 
of  it  indeed,  but  they  are  generally  miser- 
able creatures  without  heart,  hope,  or 
energy ; or,  if  they  enjoy  their  existence, 
their  enjoyment  is  like  that  of  the  well-fed 
swine,  their  pleasures  are  merely  animal, 
and  if  they  do  not  die  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
or  some  similar  disease,  they  linger  on  in  a 
plethoric  state,  with  disordered  functions 
and  diseased  organs,  which  by  and  by  re- 
fuse to  work  at  all,  and  so  death  ensues. 
Exercise  taken  with  moderation  and  regu- 
larity is  undoubtedly  the  grand  panacea  of 
healthj  and  the  goodness  of  God  ma)'  bo 
noted  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  gi'cat  majority  of 
mankind  to  take  sufficient  of  it  in  the  very 
act  of  obtaining  the  other  necessaries  of 
existence.  Look  at  a man  engaged  day 
after  day  in  active  bodily  exercise ; what  a 
development  is  there  in  his  whole  frame  of 
muscular  power!  how  his  energies,  both 
' mental  and  bodily,  are  stimulated  and 
brought  into  play ; obedient  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  will,  his  nervous  system  is 
■ aroused,  his  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
they  send  the  blood  more  quickly  through 
: the  veins,  and  there  must  be  accelerated 
faction  of  the  heart  to  sustain  the  demand 
for  a quicker  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  which 
also  passes  more  rapidly  to  the  lungs  to 
throw  off  its  load  of  carbon,  and  become  pu- 
rified by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere ; to  effect  and  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  circulation,  the  play  of  the  lungs 
must  also  be  more  free  and  rapid ; the 
worker  draws  a deeper  breath,  and  makes 
more  frequent  inspirations  than  the  looker- 
on  : the  work  of  secretion,  digestion,  and 
excretion  all  go  on  more  quickly  with  the 
active  than  the  inactive  man  ; he  requires 
more  nourishing  food  and  drink  (it  should 
be  unstimulating)  to  supply  the  waste  whicli 
is  going  on  in  his  system,  and  to  keep  in  re- 
pair the  ever-wearing  structures  of  the 


body ; and  this  is  the  proper  condition  of  a 
truly  healthful  existence.  “Better  rub  than 
rust”  may  be  said  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind ; the  Almighty  has  so  ordered  it  that 
the  physical  waste  resulting  from  regular 
daily  toil,  shall  be  constantly  supplied  by 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  organs  of  nutri- 
tion, and  that  the  life  of  the  toiler  shall  be 
the  healthfulest  and  happiest  state  of  h\;maii 
existence ; we  speak  of  him,  of  course,  as 
ope  having  inherited  a sound  vigoi-ous  con- 
stitution which  he  has  not  abused  by  intem- 
perance or  other  sensual  indulgences.  Such, 
then,  being  the  case  we  would  say  to  all 
w'ho  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  a liveli- 
hood— for  to  those  who  are  we  need  not  say 
it — take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  take  it  not 
by  fits  and  starts,  a great  deal  now,  and 
then  none  at  all ; but  take  it  regularly  as 
you  would  your  food  or  sleep,  or  any  other 
coustantly-occuning  want  of  daily  life ; 
walk  or  ride  in  the  open  air  everj-  day,  and 
if  possible  have  some  object  in  view  so  that 
the  mind  may  be  exercised  as  well  as  the 
body  ; be  a botanist,  or  an  entomologist,  or 
what  you  will,  but  have  some  pursuit  that 
may  take  you  abroad,  and  that  frequently, 
to  e.xcrcise  vour  muscular  powers  and  inhale 
the  pure  fresli  air  of  the  countrj-.  But 
many  |;,herc  arc  who  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  recommendation,  whose  duties  and 
avocations  confine  them  to  shops,  and  ware- 
houses, and  counting-houses,  or  to  the  walls 
of  their  habitations,  and  to  such  we  would 
offer  a few  words  of  advice  as  to  the  exer- 
cise which  they  may  and  ought  to  take. 

For  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of 
health,  and  desire  to  retain  it,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly no  exercise  so  good  as  walking, 
and  no  time  cq^ual  to  the  early  part  of  tlie 
day  ; nevertheless,  it  is  not  well  to  walk  far 
upon  what  is  popularly  called  “ an  empty 
stomach.”  One  who  walks  before  breakmst 
should  always  take  a crust  of  bread  or  a 
biscuit  before  he  sets  out,  and  he  may  then 
walk  briskly  for  two  or  three  homrs  before 
he  feels  the  want  of  the  more  solid  meal ; 
hungry  he  no  doubt  will,  and  ought,  to  be  ; 
but  he  will  not  experience  that . sense  of 
sinking  and  exhaustion  which  he  would  be 
likely  to , if  he  took  nothing  at  the  outset. 
As  to  the  pace  and  distance,  the  phj'sical 
powers  and  habits  of  each  walker  must 
guide  him  entirely ; what  would  be  but 
healthful  e.xcrcise  to  one,  ivould  to  another, 
be  over  exertion.  Kext  to  the  morning, 
the  evening  is  the  best  time  for  walking  for 
those  persons  who  do  not  take  late  and 
luxurious  dinners ; for  the  adage  still  holds 
good — 

“ After  dinner  sit  awhile 
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Although  we  scarcely  think  that  the  accom- 
panying line  of  the  distich  contains  such 
salutary  advice ; — 

“ After  supper  walk  a mile.’* 

That  is  if  the  supper  be  made  a heavy  meal, 
as  it  never  ought  to  bo,  for  immediately 
after  such,  active  exercise  is  injurious;  in 
this  case  also  it  should  be  “ sit  awhile.” 
See  Meals. 

These  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  warmer 
portion  of  the  year,  when  it  is  very  unad- 
visable  to  take  open  air  exercise,  except  in 
the  morning  before  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  and 
evening  after  five  or  six.  In  the  winter,  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  the  best  time  for  walk- 
ing ; but  then  the  dinner  should  be  late, 
and  rest  directly  the  walk  is  over,  unless  it 
has  been  a very  gentle  one.  It  is  in  walking 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  muscles  are 
called  into  play,  and  the  whole  of  the  bodily 
frame  gets  most  exercised  ; in  this  way,  too, 
the  course  may  be  shaped  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  mind,  which  is  thus 
more  completely  aroused  and  animated  ; and 
this,  too,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  true 
healthful  exercise.  We  have  already  spoken 
(see  Early  Rising)  of  the  desirability  of  the 
walker  having  some  object  in  view,  some 
pursuit  to  occupy  his  mind,  having  reference 
to  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  external  na- 
ture. Questions  of  abstruse  science,  busi- 
ness speculations,  and  the  like,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  mind  when  the 
body  is  taking  exercise  ; for  the  senses  re- 
quire this  as  w'ell  as  the  muscles,  &c.,  and 
they,  it  is  likely  in  such  a case,  would  be  to 
a great  extent  unobservant,  and  might  al- 
most as  well  be  sleeping,  lliding  on  horse- 
back is  the  next  best  exercise  to  walking,  it 
is  healthful  and  invigorating,  and  inspirit- 
ing ; a greater  distance  may  in  this  way  be 
accomplished,  and  the  mind,  through  the 
eye,  luxuriates  in  a greater  diversity  of 
scenery ; but  it  does  not  bring  so  many  of  the 
muscles  in  to  play,  and  is,  thei'efore,  scarcely 
so  beneficial  to  the  general  bodily  health, 
with  which  the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  in- 
timately associated;  the  equestrian  it  is 
true,  has  some  advantages  over  the  pedes- 
trian in  a hygeian  point  of  view,  but  we 
agree  that  the  great  balance  lies  with  the 
latter. 

Carriage  exercise,  for  those  whose  habits 
of  life  and  infirmities  would  render  either 
of  the  above  usual  modes  injudicious,  if 
not  impossible,  is  certainly  good;  the  breath- 
ing of  the  fresh  air  and  excitement  of  mind 
which  it  involves  arc  salutary;  and  even  the 
poor  invalid,  who  cannot  bear  his  carriage 
windows  opened  lest  the  breath  of  heaven 
should  visit  his  face  too  roughly,  may  de- 


rive benefit  from  the  gentle  motion  and 
glimpses  from  the  w'orld  of  beauty  without, 
giving  as  much  stimulus  to  his  mind  and 
body  as  they  will  probably  bear. 

As  for  children,  as  soon  their  legs  arc 
strong  enough  to  bear  them,  by  all  means  let 
them  walk,  and  run,  and  play  all  sorts  of 
antics,  as  the  young  lambs  do.  Nurses’ 
arms,  perambulators,  and  other  juvenile 
carriages  are  all  very  well  for  the  weakly 
and  sickly ; and  these,  in  suitable  weather, 
should  have  plenty  of  open-air  e.xercise,  but 
not  as  we  have  seen  them,  with  heads  hang- 
ingdown  and  eyes  closed,  joggling  about  with 
every  shake  of  the  vehicle,  or  false  step  of 
Lucy’s,  who  is  often  too  busily  engaged  in 
her  own  love,  or  other  affairs,  to  attend  much 
to  her  charge.  A child  should  never  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  but  be  talked  to  and  amused, 
and  kept  awake  as  long  as  possible,  and 
brought  in  when  it  cannot  longer  keep 
awake.  Hence,  either  in  the  arms  or  some 
vehicle,  unless  closed,  long  rides  are  not  good 
for  jmung  children,  as  they  soon  become 
sleepy  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  it  is  best 
to  have  them  out  and  in  frequently.  But, 
this  being  the  most  troublesome  course, 
mothers  often  send  them  out  for  the  whole 
morning  or  afternoon  ; although,  in  only  a 
few  cases,  where  senmnts  are  really  trust- 
worthy, can  they  tell  how  they  wdll  be 
treated,  or  where  they  will  go  to.  A friend 
of  ours,  a medical  practitioner,  was  much 
horrified  one  day  while  driving  through  a 
village  near  the  town  where  he  resided,  to 
see  his  nursery  maid  in  a round-a-bout,  with 
his  child  in  her  arms,  twirling  away  mer- 
rily ; she  had  been  sent  out  for  a long  w.alk, 
and  stayed  to  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  fair-time.  Let  mothers  think  of  this,  and 
wonder  not  that  their  infants  are  sometimes 
suddenly  seized  with  fever,  or  some  other 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  after  their 
long  rides  with  nurse  ; they  cannot  tell  where 
they  go  to. 

Of  the  sports  and  pastimes  common  to 
children  and  adults,  we  have  little  space, 
and,  withal,  little  occasion  to  speak  ; it  en- 
joyed at  proper  times,  and  in  moderation, 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  highly  salu- 
tary, although  much  mischief  often  arises 
from  an  excessive  indulgence  in  them.  Play 
is  a necessity  of  juvenile  existence,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  adult  life  also.  Play  is 
exercise,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  never 
plays — we  do  not  mean  whist  or  billiards, 
nor  any  game  of  that  kind — is  not  only  a 
morose  misanthropic  being,  but  most  likely 
a very  unhealthy,  as  well  as  unhappy  one. 
Then  too,  there  is  exercise  for  the  mind — for 
the  thinking  and  reasoning  faculties,  mth- 
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out  reference  to  the  bodily  powers,  on  which 
a few  words  ought  to  be  said.  When  se- 
vere, as  in  obstruse  studies,  or  the  continued 
call  upon  the  brain  which  a literary  life 
necessitates,  it  is  real  hard  labour — more 
wearing  to  both  body  and  mind  than  that  of 
the  stone-breaker  on  the  road  ; when  light 
it  is  play,  and  both  are  requisite  to  mental 
health,  only  let  them  be  duly  proportioned. 
The  man  who  is  always  playing  is  a fool ; 
he  who  is  always  working  is  a self-destroyer; 
often,  alas  ! an  enforced  one. 

There  is  one  branch  of  our  subject  to 
which  wo  have  not  alluded,  because  we  were 
anxious  to  get  tne  other  part  disposed  of, 
and  be  free  to  give  it  that  full  and  con- 
siderate treatment  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. We  allude  to  those  home  and  school 
exercises  which  its  advocates  and  professors, 
in  accordance  with  the  present  rage  for  long 
name  with  Greek  roots,  have  agreed  to  call 
Calisthancs,  which  is  defined  to  mean, 
“exercises  for  health,  strength,  or  ele- 
gance.” We  find  this  subject  so  well 
treated  in  a valuable  repertory  of  informa- 
tion, called  “Facts  for  Everybody,”  that, 
with  permission,  we  quote  the  article  ver- 
batim : — 

Use  of  Cidisthenics.  It  is  an  admitted 
physiological  fact,  that  imperfections  in  the 
female  form  originate,  for  the  most  part,  in 
defective  or  irregular  muscular  action.  The 
calisthenic  exercises  are  calculated  to  cure 
deformities  of  the  figure,  especially  of  the 
chest,  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  con- 
duce to  elegant  deportment  and  symmetry 
of  form. 

Preliminary  Cautions.  1st,  that  they 
should  not  not  be  performed  after  a full 
meal ; 2nd,  that  there  should  not  be  any 
ligatures  or  tight  strings,  straps,  &c.,  on  any 
art  of  the  body,  but  that  the  clothes  should 
t easily  and  loosely;  3rd,  ttat  the  body 
should  not  be  too  waraily  clothed  during 
the  exercises,  but  that  an  additional  wrapper 
should  be  provided,  to  cover  tho  body  as 
soon  as  they  arc  finished ; by  this  means 
cold  will  be  avoided ; -Ith,  that  tho  exercises 
should  generally  be  performed  in  a room,  in 
preference  to  the  open  air ; 5th,  that  due 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  health,  age,  and 
strength  of  the  pupils  exercised. 

Neeessary  Apparatus.  The  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  are  the  cautions  we  have 
given  above ; and  then  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of  dumb-bells,  back-board, 
clubs,  wands  or  poles,  triangles,  and  clastic- 
cord,  must  be  procured. 

The  Dumb  Dells  we  advise  are  constructed 
as  follows.  To  the  staff  a (which  is  made 
of  oak  or  ash,  six  inches  long,  and  one  and 


a quarter  inches  in  diameter),  is  fixed  a 
hemisphere  (4),  with  a male  screw  (c) ; and 
to  this  nart  is  attached  at  both  ends  another 
hemisphere  (c),  fitted  with  a female  screw, 
so  that  when  these  hemispheres  are  screwed 
together  they  form  a complete  sphere  as  re- 
presented by  d ill  fig.  1. 


Fig.  1. 

By  putting  lead,  or  some  other  weighty 
material  into  those  spheres,  the  weight  of 
the  instruments  can  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  person  using 
them. 

Pack  Boards  should  be  fitted  to  the  per- 
son requiring  them,  unless  they  are  used 
for  the  back-board  exercise,  in  which  case 
they  will  bo  as  represented  in  fig.  2.  When 


Fig.  2, 

not  used  for  this  exercise,  they  are  fastened 
to  the  back  and  shoulders  by  means  of  straps 
{g,  b,  c,  d)  which  pass  round  the  shoulders 
and  are  made  to  buckle  in  front.  1 hese 
straps  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by 
passing  them  through  holes  iu  the  board 
(y,  g,  y,  y),  left  for  that  purpose.  Tho 
lower  part  of  the  board  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a strap  (e/),  which  buckles 
in  front.  , ^ , 

The  dimensions  of  the  short  back-board 
are  as  follow,  for  a large  size;  length 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  breadth  ten 
inches,  lower  part  five  inches,  and  upper 
art  four  inches.  These  measurements  can 
e reduced  according  to  circumstances, 
age,  &c. 

The  Long  Back  Board  should  be  broad  in 
tho  centre,  as  in  fig.  3,  so  that  the  flat  part 
may  reach  across  the  hack  of  the  shoulacrs, 
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and  the  handles  (a  b)  be  long  enough  to 
hold  ill  the  hands  when  the  arms  are  ex- 
tended. Some  of  these  back-boards  vary 


Fig.  3. 

from  six  feet  in  length  to  only  three  feet 
eight  inches. 

The  Clubs  for  calisthenics  should  be 
made  hollow,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  4) 
varying  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  be  of 
a proportionate  width.  The  top 
is  made  to  screw  on,  so  that  the 
inside  may  be  loaded  as  recom- 
mended for  the  dumb-bells.  By 
this  means,  the  weight  to  be 
forced  though  the  air  can  be 
proportioned  to  the  strength  or 
power  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
pel it. 

The  IFauds,  or  Foies,  should 
be  light,  smooth,  and  suflficiently 
thick  not  to  bend.  They  vary 
considerably  in  length  ; the  rule 
being,  that  they  should  be  the 
same  as  the  height  of  the  person 
requiring  them. 

The  Triangle  is  a bar  of  wood  attached  to 
a cord  at  each  end ; the  two  cords  meet 
above,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  so  as  to  form  two 


sides  of  a triangle,  of  which  the  bar  forms 
the  third.  A cord  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  and  this,  passing  over 
a pulley,  enables  the  teacher  to  lower  or 
raise  the  bar  so  as  to  suit  the  height  of  the 

Elastic  Cord,  fig._6,  is  one  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  calisthenic  e.xereises. 
It  consists  of  two  handles  {a  i),  of  a tri- 
angular form,  to  which  is  attached  an  elastic 
cord,  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 


They  may  be  obtained  at  most  tov-shops, 
and  vary  in  price  from  two  to  five  shillings, 
according  to  the  size. 

The  pupil  should  commence  the  exercises 


with  The  Eunib  Bell  Fraeticc.  The  dumb- 
bells are  not  to  be  used  at  first ; but  when 
the  pupil  has  become  proficient  in  the 
following  exercises,  then  the  dumb-bells  arc 
to  be  held  firmly  in  the  hands,  Avhich  are 
to  ^rforui  the  same  motions  directed  below. 

Fosition  of  Attention.  When  the  word 
attention  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil 
is  to  draw  back  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  make 
them  square ; the  heels  are  to  be  placed  in 
a line,  and  closed ; the  knees  straight,  the 
toes  turned  out  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  the 
arms  hanging  close  to  the  body,  the  elbows 
turned  in  close  to  the  side,  the  hands  open 
to  the  front,  the  little  finger  lightly  touching 
the  dress,  and  the  thumb  clo^  to  the  fore- 
finger. The  abdomen  is  to  be  slightly 
drawn  in,  and  the  chest  advanced,  but 
without  constraint ; the  body  upright,  in- 
clining a little  forward,  so  that  the  weight 
of  it  maj-  be  principallj'  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  feet ; the  head  erect,  and  the  eyes 
looking  straight  to  the  front,  as  in  fig.  7. 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

First  Fractice.  One.-  ki  the  word  one, 
raise  the  hands  and  bring  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  in  a line  with,  and  pointing  towards 
the  shoulders,  the  body  inclining  forwai-d, 
the  head  erect,  and  shoulders  kept  well 
back,  with  the  elbows  close  to  the  side,  as  in 
fig.  8. 


Pisr.  4. 
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Tivo.  — Dart  the 
hands  straight  to  the 
front,  ^ith  straight 
arms,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  close  together, 
the  thumbs  close  to 
the  fore-finger,  nearly 
in  a line  with  the  chin, 
as  in  fig.  9. 

These  two  motions 
are  to  be  repeated 
from  tivo  to  owe,  and 
again  from  one  to  tivo, 
several  times  before 
commencing  three. 
Three.  — The  hands 
Fig.  9.  are  thrown  back  with 

straight  arms  in  a line  with  the  shoulders, 
the  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  front,  the 
thiunbs  close  to  the  fore-fingers,  the  head 
erect,  and  shoulders  kept  well  back,  the 
body  inclining  forward,  the  heels  raised  off 
the  ground,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  on  the  fore-part  of  the  feet,  as  in 
fig.  10. 


Fig.  10. 

These  motions  are  to  be  repeated  from 
three  to  two,  and  from  two  to  three  several 
times  before  commencing  four. 

Four. — The  arms  are  to  be  brought  gra- 
dually b\‘  the  side  to  the  first  position, 
(fig-  7). 

Second  Practice.  One. — The  hands  are 
to  be  brought  smartly  up  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands  to  the  front,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
in  a line  with  the  shoulder,  pointing  up- 
wards, the  elbows  to  be  kept  close  to  the 
side  and  well  back,  so  as  to  square  the 
shoulders  ; the  head  is  to  be  held  erect,  and 
the  body  slightly  inclined  forward,  as  in 
fig.  11. 

Two. — Raise  the  elbows  a little  so  as  to 
draw  them  upwards  and  backwards;  then 
bring  the  hands  smartly  down  to  the  side. 


as  in  fig.  12,  and  assume  the  position  of 
attention,  fig.  7). 


Long  Back-hoard  Exerciees.  The  long 
back-boards  (fig.  3),  are  to  be  held  by  the 
handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  right 
hand  is  to  bo  placed  on  the  top  of  the  back- 
board,  while  the  other  end  rests  upon  the 
ground  between  the  feet,  as  in  fig.  13. 

Attention.  When  this  word  is  given  tlie 
heels  are  to  be  brought  in  a lino,  and  the 
back-board  brought  across  in  front  of  the 
thighs  at  the  full  extent  of  the  ams,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  handles  with  both  hands  (tlie 
backs  of  the  hands  to  the  front),  as  in 
fig.  14. 

One. — The  back-board  is  to  be  gradually 
raised  from  the  position  of  attention,  with 
the  arms  straight,  until  the  flat  part  of  it 
is  horizontal  and  over  the  head,  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  in  front,  and  the  knuckes 


Fig.  13.  Fig.  14. 

behind ; the  body  is  to  be  kept  well  forward 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  feet,  and  the  head 
erect,  as  will  bo  seen  in  fig  15. 

Xuo. — At  this  word  the  back-board  is  to 
be  lowered  from  position^  one  (the  ami.s 
being  contracted),  and  it  is  to  be  brought 
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across  the  back  part  of  the  shoulders  (as  in 
fig.  16),  still  keeping  the  body  well  forward, 
and  the  head  erect. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


In  the  last  position,  the  pupil  will  then 
be  required  to  walk  slowly  round  the  room, 
quickly,  and  to  practise  the  balance  step 
without  gaining  ground. 

When  the  various  exercises  have  been 
frequently  repeated,  the  word  “steady” 
will  be  given,  when  the  position  of  atten- 
tion (fig.  14)  is  to  be  resumed,  and  at  the 
command  “stand  at  ease,”  that  position 
(fig.  13),  with  the  back-board,  is  at  once  to 
be  taken. 

The  use  of  the  Broad  Backboard ; of  the 
Clubs  for  swinging  the  arms ; of  the  Wands 
or  Poles  for  leaping ; of  the  Triangle  and 
the  Elastic  Cord,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
There  are  also  other. 


O 

O 

c 

o 


In-door  Exercises. 
Females  much  con- 
fined to  the  house, 
who  suffer  ill  health 
in  consequence,  will 
do  well  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  as  the 
skipping-rope,  bat- 
tle-dore  and  shuttle 
cock,  &c.,  all  aids  to 
the  required  end. 
Dancing  is  one  of 
the  best  preserva- 
tives of  health,  when 
enjoyed  at  pi-oper 
hours,  and  not  car- 
ried to  excess.  But 
this  exercise  can 
only  be  obtained 
upon  particular  oc- 
casions, when  there 
^ are  many  to  share  it. 


and  glad  music  contributes  to  heighten  the 
enjoyment.  Beall)'  the  best  indoor  exercise 
for  developing  a graceful  bearing,  and  for 
diffusing  its  healthful  influence  over  the 
whole  frame,  is  that  of  throwing  balls 
dexterously,  according  to  any  of  the  con- 
trivances of  fancy.  Persons  who  become 
expert  in  this  practice  may  throw  from  one 
to  eight  balls  with  astonishing  dexterity, 
the  exercise  being  sufficiently  stimulating 
to  encourage  its  frequent  repetition  ; quick- 
ening the  eye,  and  imparting  a healthful 
vigour  to  every  muscle  of  the  system.  A 
few  neat  leather  balls  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired, and  a room  of  moderate  size  will 
afford  sufiicient  space.  Dumb-bells  are 
somewhat  cumbrous  and  inelegant. 

Exfcetation  (Latin  ex  smii  foetus).  E.xtra- 
utcrine  foctation,  or  imperfect  footation  in 
some  organ  without  the  uterus.  See 
Eccyesis. 

Exfoliation  (Latin  exfolio,  to  cast  the 
leaf).  The  separation  of  a piece  of  dead 
bone  from  the  living  substance  ; this  is  the 
result  of  disease  : the  thin  leaf- like  scales, 
or  plates,  in  which  the  pieces  of  bone  come 
away,  have  given  occasion  for  the  above 
name.  See  Bone. 

Exhalations  (Latin  exhalo,  to  exhale 
or  fly  off) . The  vapour  which  arises  from 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  marshy  places, 
&c.  Applied  to  the  living  body,  it  means 
the  evaporation  of  a fluid  through  a mem- 
brane, as  the  lungs  and  skin  ; the  former  of 
which  is  computed  to  exhale  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  from  16  to  20  ounces  of  fluid 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  From  the  skin,  an 
exhalation  of  watery  fluid  is  also  constantly 
going  on  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
insensible  perspiration  ; it  is  called  sensible 
or  felt,  when  a much  greater  quantity 
than  usual  passes  through  the  pores,  and  is 
condensed  on  the  surface.  See  Berspiration, 
Ecspiration,  Shin. 

Exhaustion.  This  is  the  state  which 
naturally  follows  exertion  ; it  may  be  either 
of  the  body  generally,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
its  organs,  and  it  is  more  or  less  complete  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  exercise 
which  produces  it,  and  of  the  bodily  strength 
of  the  exerciser.  It  is  the  effect  of  failure 
of  nervous  energy,  or  of  deficiency  of  orga- 
nized materials  fitted  to  support  the  re- 
quirements of  the  body.  This  latter  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  e.xhaustion  of 
those  debilitated  by  disease,  or  want  of 
food  or  drink,  or  exposure  to  intense  cold. 
Under  the  effects  of  passion,  or  e.xcitement 
of  any  kind,  persons  will  perform  feats  of 
strength,  and  completely  use  up,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  their  nervous  energy,  without 
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being  aware  of  it,  until  the  stimulus  is 
withdrawn,  when  they  sink  exhausted,  and 
are  quite  incapable  of  further  exertion  until 
rest  and  nutriment  have  recruited  their 
powers;  and  from  such occrt«!o«rtf exhaustions 
no  serious  mischief  may  accrue.  But  when 
the  daily  labours  of  life  arc  such  as  produce 
them,  it  is  plain  that  nature  will  in  time 
rebel  against  such  excessive  task-work,  and 
there  will  be  organic  disease  and  a debilitated 
state  of  the  system  which  will  render  it 
impossible.  It  is  the  truest  policy,  therefore, 
not  to  overtask  either  the  boclily  or  the 
mental  powers ; for  the  same  results  will 
follow  a continued  undue  exercise  of  the 
mind  also  ; for  the  mental  faculties  act  by 
means  of  bodily  organs,  and  the  Avaste  of 
physical  energy  is  almost  as  great  when  a 
man  thinks  long  and  intensely,  as  when  he 
strains  his  nerves  and  sinews  in  some  la- 
borious occupation.  We  Avould,  therefore, 
simply  Avam  our  readers  against  habits  and 
modes  of  life  which  necessitate  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  exhaustion ; too  much 
stimulus  of  any  kind  leads  to  this,  intem- 
I perate  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sensu- 
ality, as  well  as  in  the  enjoyments  of 
intellect,  or  the  toils  of  daily  life.  Let  us 
not  exhaust  ourselves  at  all  if  we  can  help 
it;  but  certainly  let  us  not  do  so  in  pan- 
dering to  vicious  and  depraved  appetites. 

Exemphalos  (Greek  ex  out,  and  empha- 
los  umbilicus).  Rupture  at  or  near  the 
umbilicus.  See  Hernia. 

Exopthalmia  (Greek  ex  out,  and  opthal- 
mos  the  eye).  A swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye,  sometimes  called  Opthalmoptosis,  and 
sometimes  Ftoeis  bulhi  occuli.  See  Eye. 

Exormia  (Greek  ex  and  o?vne impetuous). 
An  old  medical  term  synonymous  Avith 
Ecthyma  (which  see). 

Exosmosis  (Greek  ex  and  osnion  impul- 
sion). The  property  by  Avhich  rarer  fluids 
pass  through  membraneous  substances  out 
of  a caA’ity  into  a denser  fluid  : this  is  some- 
times called  Dehors  impulsion;  compare 
Eudosmosis. 

Exostosis  (Greek  ex,  and  osteon  a bone) 
An  excrescence  or  morbid  enlargement  of  a 
bone.  Sir  A.  Cooper  states  that  the  disease 
may  be  an  osseous  deposit  between  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  bone  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  periosteum,  firmly  adherent  to 
both,  in  which  case  it  is  called  Periosteal  : 
or  a similar  formation  originating  in  the 
medullary  membrane,  and  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  bone,  and  hence  termed  Medul- 
lary. Then,  too,  this  morbid  groAvth  may 
bo  either  Cartilaginous  or  Fungous,  accord- 
ing to  its  method  of  formation.  See  Bone. 

ExPECTOii.yxTs  (Latin  expectore,  from,  or 


out  of,  the  breast) . These  are  medicines  for 
promoting  the  discharge  of  mucous  or  other 
matters  from  the  trachea  and  its  branches. 
Expectorant  Medicines  may  generally  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads ; — 
Nauseating,  as  Amnioniacum,  Garlic,  and 
Squill,  Avhich  are  most  suitable  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic ; Stimulating,  as  Hore- 
hound,  Avhich  is  best  adapted  for  the 
young  and  ii-ritable;  Antispasmodic,  as 
blistering  substances,  hot  fomentations, 
footbaths,  &c.,  most  suitable  for  the  ple- 
thoric and  irritable,  and  those  liable  to 
spasmodic  affections;  Irritating,  as  fumes 
of  Tobacco  and  acrid  yapours,  adapted  for 
those  past  the  period  of  growth,  and  those 
Avho  have  CA'ident  marks  of  torpor,  in  the 
lungs  in  particular,  or  in  the  system  gene- 
rally. As  Expectorant  medicines  Ave  chiefly 
use  Ammoniacum  Gum,  dose,  10  to  30 grains ; 
Antimony,  various  preparations,  but  chiefly 
the  Wine,  dose,  5 to  10  minims,  with  other 
medicines ; Balsam  of  Tolu,  5 to  10  drops 
on  sugar ; Benzoin,  Compound  Tincture, 
about  2 a-drachm ; Colchicuin,  Wine  and 
Vinegar,  dose  10  to  30  drops  ; Coltsfoot  and 
Dulcamara,  Decoction,  1 drachm  to  an 
ounce ; Digitalis,  Tincture,  20  minims. 
A two-fold  action  may  be  traced  in  these 
remedies : first  they  remove  the  constriction 
of  the  vessels  by  the  relaxation  caused  by 
the  nausea  they  excite ; and  by  their  stimu- 
lating after-action  they  restore  the  natural 
secretions,  and  so  change  an  unhealthy  for 
a healthy  condition  of  the  vessels. 

The  following  formula  of  Expectorant 
Medicines  may  be  recommended  as  safe  and 
efficacious;  for  Mixture,  take  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha Wine,  2 drachms.  Syrup  of  Tolu, 
4 drachms  ; Compound  Tragacanth  PoAvder, 
2 drachms ; Water  sufficient  to  make  6 
ounces;  for  a child,  1,  for  a grown  person,  2 
tablespoonsful  every  four  hours;  in  the 
latter  case,  2 drachms  of  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Camphor  may  be  added  to  the  Mix- 
ture, and  2 drachms  of  Vinegar  of  Squills 
if  the  expectoration  is  difficult.  For  Pills, 
take  Compound  Squill  Pill,  and  Compound 
Ipecacuanha  PoAvder,  of  each,  1 drachm ; mi.x, 
and  make  into  24  pills ; one  every  four  or  six 
hours.  For  an  Elecfuaiy,  rub  down  Sper- 
maceti, 1 ounce,  Avith  a fcAV  drops  of  Spirits 
of  Wine ; mix  Avith  an  equal  ouantity  of 
PoAvdered  Gum  Acacia ; then  add  common 
Vinegar,  and  Syrup  of  Poppies,  and  Almond 
Oil,  of  each,  | ounce  ; put  the  whole  into  a 
gallipot,  and  give  a teaspoon ful  Avhen  the 
cough  is  troublesome;  excellent  for  children, 
Avho  Avill  commonly  fake  it  eagerly  on  ac- 
count of  its  sAVCctncss. 

Expectoration,  Is,  first,  the  act  of  dis- 
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charging  mucous  or  other  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  trachea ; and  second,  tlie  substances 
so  discharged.  The  term  in  its  first  meaning 
is  synonymous  with  coughing,  and  need  not 
further  occuj)y  our  attention  ; but  in  its 
second,  we  find  so  many  important  conside- 
rations connected  with  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease, that  we  must  pause  awhile  to  consider 
it.  It  is  by  the  nature  of  the  Expectoration 
that  the  physician  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
character  and  progress  of  the  malady  with 
which  he  has  to  contend,  if  this  be  frothy 
it  indicates  active  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  or 
Influenza ; if  stringy,  and  of  a whitish  or 
yellowish  colour,  the  Bronchitis  has  become 
chronic,  or  spasmodic,  or  there  may  be 
Ilooping-cougn  present  or  impending;  if 
purulent,  it  mtw  indicate  the  latter  stages 
of  Catarrh,  or  Influenza,  especially  if  the 
sputa,  or  matter  spat  up,  is  mixed  more  or 
less  with  a tenacious  mucus ; genuine  pus, 
capable  of  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  indicates  the  bursting  of  a vomica 
on  the  lungs,  or  of  the  matter  of  the  em- 
pvema  having  found  its  way  into  the  bron- 
chial passages;  the  yellow  matter  often 
expectorated  in  humeral  asthma  is  not  truly 
purulent,  but  to  a large  extent  mucous.  If 
lumpy  there  can  be  no  mista];e  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease ; Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion has  fairly  set  in,  and  made  considerable 
advances;  there  is  sure  to  be  a softening 
and  breaking  up  of  tubercles,  -where  there 
are  small  yellowish  or  -whitish  lumps  expec- 
torated along  with  the  clearer  fluid  on  which 
theyfloat,  perfectly  distinct,  li  membraneous, 
the  sputa  indicates  imflammatorj'-  action 
of  a chronic,  most  likel}'  of  a croupy  cha- 
racter. If  stringy  and  rusty-coloured,  there 
is  certainly  Pneumonia  ; if  bloody,  there  is 
Hemoptysis,  either  a blood  vessel  on  the 
lungs  lias  broken,  or  blood  has  oozed  through 
the  bronchial  membrane,  both  symptoms  of 
a very  diseased  state  of  the  tissues,  and  in- 
dicative of  great  danger  to  the  patient.  If 
offensive  putrid,  there  may  be  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  but  this  is  only  a single  sign, 
and  not  to  be  relied  on  alone.  These  are 
the  chief  distinctive  characters  which  Ex- 
pectoration assumes,  and  its  increase  or  de- 
crease in  bulk  or  density,  its  varieties  of 
tint  and  other  particular  changes,  tell  to  the 
experienced  eye  of  the  doctor  how  the  case 
progresses,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  ter- 
minate in  convalescence  or  death. 

Exi’Ir.vtion  (Latin  expiro  to  breath). 
The  act  of  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs. 
See  Breathing,  Respiration. 

Exploration  (Latin to  examine). 
Examination  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  &c., 
i\ith  a view  to  ascertain  the  physical  signs 


of  disease,  which,  in  this  case,  are  not 
termed  symptoms.  This  process  may  be 
conducted  in  different  ways — for  instance : 
the  methods  of  exploring  the  abdomen  are 
1st,  by  Inspection,  or  ocular  examination, , 
by  wnich  size,  form,  and  movements  can 
be  observed ; 2d,  by  Feeling,  or  manual  ex-  » 
amination,  used  for  ascertaining  the  degree  ' 
of  sensibility,  the  existence  of  a tumour;  , 
3rd,  Fercussion,  used  for  detecting  the  flue-  i 
tuation,  quantity,  condition  of  the  fluids  j 
within.  {See  Auscultation^  A process  for  , 
ascertaining  the  comparative  size  of  thC' 
different  parts  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to,  and  this  we  call  Mensuration. 
The  old  physicians  used,  at  times,  to  shake 
their  patients’  bodies,  and  note  the  sounds  -| 
thereby  produced,  and  this  was  termed  | 
Succession  ; but  it  is  not  practised  now^.  ; 

Expressed  Oils.  Are  those  which  are  ob-  | 
tained  from  bodies  by  means  of  pressure; 
such  as  Castor  and  Linseed,  and  some  other 
Oils  used  medicinally,  although  the  chief  of 
these  thus  employed  are  Essential  Oils, 
(which  see) . . i 

Exsangvinity  (Latin  ex  and,  sanguis  | 
blood) . A state  in  which  there  is  a clefi-  I 
ciency  of  blood.  See  Ancemia. 

Extension  (Latin  extendo,  to  stretch  out),  i 
The  process  resorted  to  in  reducing  Bisloca-  ) 
tions,  (which  see),  and  Fractures. 

Extensor  (same  root).  A term  applied  t 
to  a muscle  which  extends  any  part;  its 
opposite  is  Flexor,  (which  see). 

Extirpation  (Latin  extirpo,  to  eradi-  i 
cate).  "WTien  used  in  surgerj',  signifies  1 
the  removal  of  any  part  by  the  knife  or 
ligature. 

Extract  (Latin  extraho,  to  draw  out),  j 
A form  of  preparation  much  employed  in  I 
medical  practice,  the  eonsistence  varying  * 
from  that  of  treacle  to  that  of  a solid  pill  ' 
mass.  They  are  procured  by  the  eva],oi'a-  ’ 
tion  of  watery  or  spirituous  solutipns  of 
vegetables,  and  of  the  native  juices  obtained  ' 
from  fresh  plants  by  expression.  The  Lon- 
don College  arranges  its  Extracts  in  three  i 
diidsions  ; 1st,  -we  have  Watery  ox  Simple, 
including  those  of  Aloes,  Bark,  Camomile, 
Colocynth,  Dandelion,  Gentian,  Hops,  Li-  ' 
quorice.  Logwood,  Opium,  Poppies,  Sarsa- 
parilla, Stramonium ; 2nd,  Sgnrituous  or 
Resinous.  The  strength  of  these  depends 
greatly  upon  that  of  the  spirit  cmnloyed 
as  the  solvent;  they  contain  all  the  in- 
gredients of  the  watery  extracts,  except 
the  gum;  the  chief  of* them  are  of  Bark 
(resinous),  of  Colocynth  (compound),  of 
Jalap,  and  of  Rhubarb;  3d,  Inspissated 
Juices.  These  are  obtained  by  expressing 
the  juices  of  the  fresh  plants,  and  evapo- 
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rating  them  in  a hot  bath,  or  in  vacuo, 
as  it  is  called,  that  is  in  space  exhausted  by 
an  air  pump ; those  chietly  used  are  of 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Couium,  Elaterum, 
Henbane,  and  Lettuce ; these  are  nearly 
all  narcotic  preparations,  and  one  curious 
fact  respecting  them  is,  that  they  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  mineral  salt,  such  as 
Nitre,  Muriate  of  Soda,  and  Potash.  In 
order  to  give  them  a smooth  and  glossy  appear- 
ance, manufactui-ers  generally  add  to  every 
pound  about  J a drachm  of  Gum,  1 drachm 
of  Olive  Oil,  and  20  drops  of  Kectified  Spirit. 
Simple  Extracts  should  be  used  as  fresh  as 
possible ; the  Resinous  will  keep  a long  time 
good,  but  the  other  do  not,  unless  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air. 

ExTiiACTiox  (same  root  as  the  last).  The 
operation  of  drawing  Teeth,  (which  see),  of 
removing  a musket-ball,  or  any  extraneous 
substance  which  has  made  its  way  into  the 
body.  With  the  more  formidable  of  these 
operations  of  course  the  nurse  or  mother  can 
have  nothing  to  do ; but  the  e.xtraction  of  a 
thorn  or  a splinter,  a pm  or  needle,  or  even 
a fish  or  crotchet  hook,  may  be  accomplished 
with  a little  careful  manipulation : in  the 
case  of  a thorn  or  splinter,  its  position  may 
genemlly  be  ascertained  hy  the  black  line 
which  it  shows  through  the  skin,  and  the 
end  may  be  taken  hold  of  with  the  point  of 
a sharp  needle,  if  it  does  not  project  suffi- 
ciently to  be  drawn  out  with  a pair  of 
tweezers ; if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  a 
warm  poultice  will  sometimes  effect  the  ob- 
ject, if  not,  a small  abscess  will  quickly  form, 
and  the  offending  object  w'Ul  most  likely 
cOme  out  with  the  discharge.  A needle  or  a 
headless  pin  is  more  difficult  of  extraction, 
if  it  should  have  worked  its  way  quite  in ; if 
its  position  can  be  traced  near  the  surface,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  make  a clean  cut  with 
a lancet  along  the  line  indicated,  and  to  take 
it  out,  otherwise  it  must  be  left  to  work  its 
way  out,  which  it  will  by-and-bye  do,  pro- 
bably at  some  quite  uuexpccted  part.  A 
fish  or  crotchet-hook  is  a difficult  object  to 
extract,  on  account  of  the  barb ; in  most 
cases  the  shank  will  be  left  to  take  hold  of, 
and  by  working  this  carefully  about  for  a 
litte  time  the  object  may  be  efi'ccted ; if  not 
a cut  must  be  made  quite  down  to  the  barbed 
part  of  the  hook,  it  can  then  be  easily  e.x- 
tracted ; if  the  shank  should  be  broken  off 
the  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult,  and 
a surgeon  had  better  be  called  in.  The  part 
from  which  any  foreign  object  has  been  ex- 
tracted is  generally  sore  and  inflamed ; it 
should  be  rubbed  with  a little  Olive  Oil,  and 
then  have  rags  wet  with  Cold  Water  kept 


applied  to  it  for  some  time  ; this  with  quiet, 
and  perhaps  a little  gentle  aperient,  will 
generally  set  the  patient  right. 

Extkavas.ytion  (Latin  extra,  out  of,  and 
vas,  a vessel).  The  passage  or  escape  of 
fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  channels ; 
thus.  Extravasation  of  Blood,  is  the  pouring 
out  of  that  fluid  from  the  vein  or  artery  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
contusion,  when  there  is  generally  discolor- 
ation of  the  surrounding  parts;  as  is  the 
case  also  in  Pulmonary  .\poplexy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs;  and  in  Cerebral  Apo- 
plexy, caused  by  an  outflowing  from  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  the  result 
of  accident  or  disease.  See  Brain,  Bruises, 
Bneimonia,  See. 

Extropium.  Same  as  Ectro2num,  (which 
see)  and  Eye. 

Exud.vtion  (Latin  exudo,  to  flow).  The 
flow  of  liquid  from  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
or  membrane,  as  an  ulcer,  &c. 

Eye.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  mar- 
vellously beautiful  and  complex  a structure 
is  the  oi'gan  of  vision ; and  it  is  someivhat 
difficult,  within  the  limited  space  which  we 
can  give  to  the  subject,  for  us  to  explain  its 
various  peculiarities  of  structure,  so  fully 
and  clearl)'  as  that  our  readers  may  have  a 
correct  undemtanding  thereof.  Volumes 
have  been  devoted  to  a subject  which  we 
must  compress  into  a few  pages ; and  there- 
fore, without  pausing  to  speak  of  the  many 
poetical  things  which  have  been  said  of  the 
Eye,  such  as  its  being  “ the  window  of  the 
soul,”  “the  light  of  the  body,”  “ the  queen 
of  the  senses,”  and  so  forth,  we  will  at  once 
proceed  to  our  attempted  description,  in 
which  we  shall  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
excellent  diagrams  with  which  our  artist 
has  furnished  us.  We  will  speak,  first,  of 
the  Eyeball,  the  optical  instrument,  inde- 
pendent of  the  muscles  by  which  its  various 
movements,  and  those  of  the  lids,  are 
affected ; of  the  bony  cavity,  or  orbit  in 
which  it  is  lodged  and  protected ; <md  of 
the  lachrymal  apparatus  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided with  the  fluids  necessary  for  its  luori- 
cation. 

The  Eyeball,  then,  is  a hollow  globe,  or 
small  spherical  chamber  about  1 inch  in 
diameter,  having  the  segment  of  a smaller 
sphere  engrafted  on  its  front  surface ; this  is 
what  we  see  projecting  like  a bow  window, 
as  it  were,  when  we  take  a side  view  of  the 
face;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  window  of  the 
chamber,  and  tlirough  it  pass  the  rays  of 
light  which  paint  pictures  on  the  retina 
within,  of  outward  scenes  and  objects.  In 
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iliagram  A,  wliich  repvesents  a longitudinal 
section  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  this  pro- 
jection is  very  distinctly  marked,  giving  to 
the  sphere  a frontal  elongation.  This  globe 
is  composed  of  investing  tunics,  three  in 


number,  and  of  refracting  media,  called 
humours,  of  which  there  are  also  three. 
The  lines  encircling  this  globe  repi'esent  the 
tunics  by  which  the  humours  are  kept  in 
their  proper  place.  No.  1 marks  the  course 
of  the  outer  tunic  called  the  sclerotic,  which 
invests  four-fifths  of  the  globe,  and  gives  it 
its  peculiar  form ; it  is  a dense  fibrous  mem- 
brane, thicker  behind  than  in  front,  where 
it  presents  a bevelled  edge,  into  which  fits 
lilce  a watch-glass  the  cornea  (2),  which  in- 
vests the  projecting  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  is  composed  of  four  layers,  viz.,  the 
conjunctiva,  or  cornea  propria,  consisting 
of  thin  lamellas,  or  scales,  connected 
by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue ; the 
cornea  clastica — an  elastic  and  excessively 
transparent  membrane,  which  lines  the 
inner  sui-face  of  the  last ; and  the  lining 
membrane  of  this  front  vestibule,  or  bay 
window  of  the  Eyeball,  whose  second  tunic 
is  formed  by  the  choroid  (3),  represented  by 
the  dark  line;  the  ciliary  ligament  (4), 
which  developes  from  its  inner  surface  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  the  iris  (6),  of  which 
the  opening  at  No.  7 represents  the  pupil. 
We  shall  go  more  into  details  presently 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  several  constituents 
of  the  tunics  and  other  parts  of  the  Eye  ; at 
present  we  will  keep  to  general  outlines  as 
represented  in  the  diagram  A.  The  third 
tunic,  then,  is  the  retina  (8),  which  is 
carried  forward  to  the  lens  (12),  by  the 
zonula  ciliaris,  a prolongation  of  its  vascular 
layers  passing  along  the  front  of  the  Canal 
of  Petit  (9),  which  entirely  surrounds  the 
lens.  In  the  space  marked  10,  is  contained 
the  aqueous  humour ; 11  is  the  posterior 


chamber;  12  the  lens,  more  convex  behind, 
than  before,  and  enclosed  in  its  proper  cap- 
sule ; 13  marks  the  inner  area  of  the  globe, 
filled  with  a thin  membrane  called  the 
hyaloid,  and  containing  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour; 14  is  the  tubular  sheath  of  the 
membrane,  through  which  passes  an  artery 
connected  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  with  the  optic 
nerve,  as  represented  at  16.  Of  this  nerve, 
15  marks  the  neurileunia,  or  sheath. 

We  will  now  proceed  more  into  detail, . 
in  explanation  of  diagram  B,  which  repre- 


sents the  Eyeball  divested  of  its  first  tunic, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  second,  with  the  beau- 
tiful distribution  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid  l 
called  vena;  vorticosce,  from  the  peculiar 
manner  of  their  arrangement;  this  is  the 
e.xternal  layer  of  the  choroid,  w'hich  is  con-  1 
ncctcd  with  the  ciliary  ligament ; next  to  it  ' 
comes  the  middle  or  arterial  layer,  composed  ' 
chiefiy  of  the  ramifications  of  minute  arte-  I 
ries;  it  is  called  the  tunica  Ruyschiana,  i 
and  is  reflected  towards  its  junction  with  the  ! 
ciliary  ligament,  where  it  forms  ivhat  are  I 
called  the  ciliary  processes  already  spoken  of. 
The  internal  layer  of  this  tunic  is  called  the  !l 
membrano  pigmenti,  which  is  composed  of 
several  lamin  ac  of  min  ute  six  sided  cells,  w hich 
are  aivanged  like  a tessellated  pavement,  and 
contain  granules  of  pigmentum  mgra,  or 
black  paint;  this  is  not,  however,  quite 
black,  but  of  a deep  chocolate  colour.  In 
diagram  A,  we  see  it  in  the  dark  line  w’hich 
encircles  the  globe,  and  thickens  consider- 
abl  V towards  the  front.  At  the  space  marked 
1,  In  diagram  B,  is  part  of  the  outer  tunic, 
the  sclerotic  ; 2 is  the  optic  nerve  commu- 
nicating with  the  ball  at  the  back ; 3 3, 
distinguish  the  outline  of  the  choroid  coat ; 

4 is  the  ciliary  ligament,  a dense  white 
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structure,  which  Burrouuds,  like  a broad 
ring,  the  circumference  of  the  iris  (5).  This 
ligament  serves  as  a bond  of  union  between 
the  external  and  middle  tunics  of  the  Eye- 
ball, and  serves  to  connect  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica  at  their  lines  of  junction  with  the 
iris  and  external  layer  of  the  choroid ; 6 6, 
mark  the  vena  vorticosa ; and  7 7,  the 
trunks  of  these  veins  at  the  point  where 
they  have  pierced  the  sclerotica ; 8 8,  are 
the  posterior  ciliary  veins,  which  enter  the 
Eyeball  in  company  with  the  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  by  piercing  the  sclerotica 
at  9 ; the  course  of  one  of  the  long  ciliai'y 
nerves,  accompanied  by  a vein,  is  marked 
by  10. 

Our  next  diagram  (C)  represents  a front 
segment  of  a transverse  section  of  the  Globe 
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of  the  Eye,  and  again  exhibits  that  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  parts  for  which  this 
organ  is  so  remarkable  ; at  No.  1 we  see  the 
divided  edges  of  the  three  tissues,  the 
sclerotic  (outer) , choroid  (middle  and  dark), 
and  retina  (inner),  which  last  is  composed 
of  three  membraneous  layers,  the  extemal 
being  serous,  the  middle  nervous,  and  the 
internal  vascular.  2 is  the  Ihtpil  of  the 
Eye,  that  central  spot,  which  enlarges  or 
contracts,  according  as  more  or  less  light  is 
required  to  be  admitted;  3 is  the  iris,  so 
called  from  iris,  a rainbow,  on  account  of  its 
variety  of  colour  in  different  individuals ; it 
is  composed  of  an  anterior  muscular  layer, 
consisting  of  radiating  fibres,  as  seen  in  the 
diagram,  which  converging  from  the  centre 
towards  the  circumference,  have  the  power 
of  dilating  the  pupil ; and  also  of  circular 
fibres,  which  surrounding  the  pupil  like  a 
sphincter,  performs  the  duty  of  contracting 
its  area.  The  posterior,  or  hinder  layer,  is 
of  a deep  purple  tint,  and  is  hence  named 


uvea,  from  its  resemblance  to  a ripe  giapc; 
this  is  the  surface  of  the  iris  presented  to 
view  in  the  above  section.  4 represents  th& 
ciliary  processes,  before  alluded  to,  and  5,  the 
scallopeil  anterior  border  of  the  retina,  that 
third  tunic  of  the  eye,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  some  account. 

IVe  have  hitherto  been  looking  upon  this 
wondrous  little  globe  from  without,  let  us 
now  take  a view  of  it  from  within,  as  repre- 
sented in  diagram  1).  This  is  a posterior 


segment  of  a transverse  section  of  the  ball : 
here  again  we  see  of  course  only  the  divided 
edges  of  the  tunics  on  the  three  outer  rings 
(1),  from  which  extends  the  membrane 
covering  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the 
retina ; 2 marks  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve — about  which  more  will  be  said  pre- 
sently— with  the  vein  known  as  the  anteria 
centralis  retina  piercing  its  centre  ; 4 is  the 
foramen  of  Soemmering,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  axis  of  the  eye ; this  is  a cir- 
cular spot,  surrounded  by  a yellow  halo, 
called  the  Ihnbus  luteus  ; this  halo  is  com- 
monly obscured  by  a fold  of  the  retina  (o), 
as  on  the  diagram  before  us ; this  foramen, 
which  signifies  an  opening,  has  been  found 
to  exist  only  in  animals  which  have  the  axes 
of  the  eyeballs  parallel  with  each  other,  as 
man,  the  quadrumania,  and  some  saurian 
reptiles ; it  is  thought  to  give  passage  to  a 
lymphatic  vessel. 

e have  as  yet  said  but  little  of  the  Zens 
or  crystalline  humour,  marked  12  in  dia- 
gram A,  it  is  situated  immediately  behind 
the  pupils,  and  surrounded  by  the  ciliary 
processes  which  overlap  its  margin ; it  is 
less  convex  on  the  front  than  on  the  hinder 
surface,  and  is  invested  by  a peculiarly 
transparent  and  elastic  membrane  called  the 
Capsule,  which  contains  a small  quantity  of 
fluid  called  the  liquor  Morgani,  and  is  re- 
tained in  its  place  by  its  attachment  to  the 
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zonula  cHiarix,  already  described  as  a pro- 
longation of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  retina. 
The  lens  consists  of  concentric  layers 
formed  upon  a hard  firm  nucleus,  and  be- 
coming softer  as  they  tend  to  the  outer  sur- 
face ; these  concentric  lamelhe  are  composed 
of  minute  parallel  fibres  united  with  each 
other  by  means  of  scalloped  borders,  the 
convexitj'  of  one  body  fitting  into  the  con- 
cavity of  the  other. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
will  give  a brief  summary  of  the  uses  of  the 
several  parts  which  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  describe.  The  first  tissue,  the  scle- 
rotic, is  simply  one  of  protection ; the  cornea, 
is  a medium  for  the  transmission  of  light ; 
the  choroid  supports  the  vessels,  such  as 
veins  and  arteries,  by  which  the  eye  receives 
nutriment ; and  also,  by  its  inner  layer  of 
pigmentum  nigrum,  absorbs  all  scattered 
rays,  by  which  an  image  impressed  on  the 
might  be  confused.  The  <V is,  by  its 

flower  of  expansion  and  contraction,  regu- 
ates  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through 
the  pupil ; if  it  be  thin,  and  the  rays  pass 
through  its  substance  they  are  absorbed  bj- 
the  uvea;  and  if  the  power  of  that  layer  be 
insufficient,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  black 
pigment  of  the  ciliary  processes.  "Where,  as 
in  Albinoes,  thei-e  is  an  absence  of  hhe  pig- 
nlcntum  nigrum,  the  rays  of  light  traverse 
the  iris  and  even  the  sclerotie,  and  so  flood 
the  eye  with  light  that  the  sight  is  destroyed, 
cxeept  during  the  dimness  of  evening.  Op- 
ticians are  ivell  aware  of  the  absorbing  power 
of  dark  colours,  and  take  eare  to  have  a 
black  lining  to  their  instruments ; but  what 
man  ever  made  an  instrument  like  the  eye, 
with  its  transparent  laminated  cornea,  and 
various  humours,  so  constituted  and  arranged 
that  they  refract  the  rays  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  produce  a perfect  image  upon 
the  retina,  and  convey  such  exact  and  vivid 
pictures  of  outward  objects  to  the  mind 
Avithin.  that  sits  enthroned,  who  shall  say 
where  r 

When  the  body  of  the  refracting  medium 
is  too  great,  owing  to  over-convexity  of  the 
cornea  and  lens,  the  image  falls  short  of 
the  retina,  unless  the  object  be  brought  very 
close,  this  is  near-sight ; when  there  is  ah 
opposite  condition  of  things,  so  that  the 
image  is  thrown  beyond  the  nervous  mem- 
brane, Ave  have  Avhat  is  called  far-sight. 
See  Sight,  Spectacles. 

Of  the  various  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries 
which  traverse  the  eye,  Ave  need  not  attempt 
n,  description,  to  some  of  the  principal  of 
them  allusion  has  already  been  made;  but 
to  the  appendages  Ave  must  devote  a little 
space.  These  are,  first,  the  Eyebrows 


{Supercilia),  two  prominent  arches  of 
integument,  covered  more  or  less  Avith 
thick  short  hairs,  and  forming  the  upper 
boundar}'  of  the  orbits;  their  obvious  utility 
is  to  shade  the  eyes  from  too  vivid  a light, 
and  to  protect  them  from  particles  of  dust 
and  moisture  from  the  forehead ; second,  the 
Eyelids  {Falpebra;),  which  have  been  Avell 
called  the  Curtains  of  the  Eyes ; Avhen  drawn 
open , they  leave  an  elliptical  space  sufficien  1 ly 
large  for  the  purposes  of  sight,  and  avIk  u 
closed,  as  in  sleep,  they  effectually  defend 
the  delicate  organs  Avhich  they  cover,  from 
injury.  If  Ave  inquire  into  the  structure  of 
these  tAvo  A’alvular  Eye-curtains,  Ave  find 
that  they  consist  of  integuments,  musch  s, 
cartilages,  glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
called  conjunctiva,  Avhich  covers  the  Avholo 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye,  and  is  I’C- 
flected  back  so  as  to  form  the  internal  layer 
of  the  lids.  In  diagram  E,  Ave  have  a repi'c- 


sentation  of  some  of  these  Eye-appendages. 
No.  1 is  the  superior  or  upper  tarsal  carti- 
lage, along  the  loAvcr  border  of  AA’hich  (2)  are 
seen  the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
of  Avhich  more  anon.  3 is  the  inferior,  or 
lower,  tarsal  cartilage,  along  the  upper  edges 
of  Avhich  are  also  openings  of  the  above- 
named  glands ; 4 is  the  superior  or  orbital 
portion  of  the  Lachrymal  gland,  from 
Avhich  come  tears,  and  5 is  its  infe- 
rior or  palpebral  portion;  6 represents  the 
Lachrymal  ducts,  or  channels  through 
Avhich  the  tears  pass  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  eye.  7 is  the  Plica  semilunaris, 
containing  a small  plate  of  cartilage,  Avhich 
appears  to  be  the  rudiment  of  a third  lid, 
such  as  is  developed  in  some  animals.  8 is 
the  Caruncula  lachrymalis,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  whitish  secretion  which  so 
constantly  collects  in  the  corner  of  the  eye ; 
it  is  covered  Avith  minute  hairs,  Avhich  cmi 
sometimes  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  9 is  the  Puncta  lachrymalis, 
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the  point,  or  external  commencement  of 
the  ducts,  which  terminate  at  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by  12 ; 
as  are  the  superior  and  inferior  lachrymal 
canals  by  10  and  11.  The  nasal  duet, 
marked  by  15,  and  14  is  its  dilation  with 
the  lower  meatus  of  the  Xose  (which  sec). 

We  now  turn  to  diagram  F,  which  repre- 
sents the  Meibomian  Glands  as  seen  on  the 


inner  sides  of  the  Eyelids  (1  and  2) ; the 
Conjunetvra  is  marked  by  3,  3,  and  the  aper- 
tures of  the  glands  along  each  corner  of  the 
lids,  by  4 ; the  rapillce  lachrymales  and  the 
Funeta  lachrymalia  are  distinguished  by 
5,  5,  6,  6,  and  the  apertures  of  the  ducts  of 
the  Lachrymal  Gland  by  7-  On  examining 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  Eyelids,  these  Mei- 
bomian Glands  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
arranged  like  strings  of  pearls,  about  thirty, 
on  the  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid,  and  some- 
what fewer  in  the  lower,  where  also  they 
are  shorter  than  those  above,  as  they  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  breadth  of  the 
cartilaee.  Each  of  these  glands  consists  of 
a single  lengthened  follicle,  or  tube,  into 
which  a great  number  of  small  clustered 
glandular  vesicles  open ; and  from  these 
tubes  the  secretion  is  poured  out  upon  the 
margins  of  the  lids,  which,  being  thus  kept 
constantly  moist  inside,  are  in  a condition 
to  lubricate  and  wash  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  which  they  do  in  the  motion  of 
winking. 

The  E3'e-lashe3  {Cilia')  have  now  to  be 
mentioned  ; they,  too,  arc  important  organs 
of  defence  for  the  delicate  surface  of  the 
eye,  for  whose  curtains  they  form,  as  it 
were,  a silken  fringe.  (For  further  particu- 
lara  relating  to  the  construction  and  powers 
of  this  organ  sec  Light,  Sight), 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye;  these  are  numerous,  and 
sometimes  very  diflScult  of  treatment, 
owing  to  the  extreme  susceptibility  and 
delicacy  of  texture  of  the  parts  involved ; 


they  admit  of  classification  thus  ; — 1st, 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  generally  (see 
Ophthalmia)  ; of  this  occulists  distinguish 
10  varieties ; 2nd,  Diseases  of  the  Eyelids, 
16  varieties ; 3rd,  Diseases  of  the  Con- 
junctiva, 2 varieties ; 4th,  Diseases  of  the 
Cornea  and  Chambers  of  the  Aqueous  Hu- 
mours, 8 varieties,  1 of  which  has  4 subdi- 
visions; 5th,  Diseases  of  the  Iiis,  Lens, 
Capsule,  and  Vitreous  Humours,  9 varieties ; 
6th,  Cataract,  divided  into  true  and  false, 
the  first  having  4 varieties,  one  of  which 
has  14  manifestations,  and  the  other  5 
varieties  ; then  there  is  Amaurosis,  com- 
plete and  incomplete,  the  first  with  3,  and 
the  second  with  18  varieties.  Who  after 
this  shall  say,  that  an  oculist  has  not  some- 
thing to  leam,  or  wonder  that  scientific 
men  of  great  ability  devote  their  w'hole 
time  and  attention  to  a study  of  tho  Eye 
alone  ? The  various  operations  which  they 
are  called  on  to  perform,  and  those  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  disease 
above  enumerated  ; thus,  for  cataract  w'c 
have  couching,  or  depression,  performed  in 
two  ways,  one  by  punctm-e  of  tho  cornea, 
the  other  by  the  removal  of  the  opaque 
lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a 
needle ; and  extraction,  in  wliich  this  object 
is  effected  by  division  of  the  cornea,  and 
laceration  of  the  capsule.  The  operation 
for  artificial  pupil  is  performed  in  six  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  so  on.  Well,  then,  may 
volumes  be  written  about  the  Eye ; it  is  a 
small  organ,  but  a large  subject,  and  we 
may  well  hope  to  be  excused,  if  we  fail  in 
giving  a very  comprehensive  account  thereof. 

This  wondrous  globe  that  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe,  lies  within  its  bony 
socket,  or  conical- shaped  orbit,  whose  pro- 
jecting edges,  especially  that  above,  whose 
line  is  marked  by  the  Eyebrow,  protect  it 
from  injury.  Besides  being,  as  it  were,  em- 
bedded in  fat,  it  is  slung,  or  suspended  on  a 
kind  of  membrane,  and  its  various  move- 
ments are  effected  by  means  of  seven 
muscles,  called  Recti  muscles ; the  position 
and  office  of  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  a reference  to  diagram  G,  which  repre- 
sents the  Eyeball  with  its  muscular  appen- 
dages, as  viewed  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
right  orbit,  which  is  entered  through  the 
Sphenoid  Bone  (1),  by  the  Optic  Nerve  (2) ; 
this  nerve  passes,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, to  the  globe  of  the  Eye  (3),  of 
which  it  is  the  great  organ  of  sensation ; 
the  upper  muscle  (4)  is  called  the  Levator 
Falpehrcc,  the  Lifter  of  the  Eyelids ; 5 is  called 
the  Superior  Oblique,  from  the  direction  in 
which  it  draws  the  Eyeball;  w-e  see  its- 
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cartilaginous  pulley  (6),  and  the  reflected 
portion  passing  downward  to  its  point  of 
connection  with  the  ball,  beyond  which 


the  Inferior  Oblique  has  its  bony  origin ; 
the  point  of  which  is  marked  by  the  little 
square  knob.  The  other  four  muscles 
are  called  Mecti,  straight;  the  Superior 
Jtectus,  sometimes  called  the  levator  Oculi, 
erector  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  Su- 
perbus, because  its  action  gives  an  ex- 
pression of  pride;  its  opposite  (13)  is  the 
Inferior  Itectus,  sometimes  called  De- 
priinus  oculi,  depressor  of  the  eye,  and 
Humulis,  as  giving  an  expression  of  hu- 
mility ; the  Rectus  Internus  (10)  is  some- 
times called  Adductor  Ocidi,  from  its  draw- 
ing the  Eyeball  towards  the  nose,  and 
Bibitorious,  a sort  of  punning  name,  in 
allusion  to  the  cup,  or  orbit,  towards  which 
it  directs  the  glance ; and  its  opposite  the 
Rectus  Externus  (11  aud  12),  the  one  show- 
ing its  two  heads  of  origin,  and  the  other 
its  termination  ; the  intervening  portion  of 
muscle  (having  been  removed)  has  the 
name  of  Abductor  Oculi,  because  it  turns 
the  ball  outwards;  Indignabundus  is  another 
name  for  it,  as  giving  an  expression  of 
scorn ; in  our  diagram,  the  mternal  rectus 
passes  behind  the  optic  nerve,  which  partly 
conceals  it;  14  marks  the  tunica  albigania, 
or  white  tunic,  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  tendons  of  the  four  Recti  muscles. 
We  trust  that  the  muscular  machinery  of 
the  Eye  will  now  be  fully  understood  by 
our  readers. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  we  cannot  give  a 
specific  account,  with  directions  for  treat- 
ment, of  all  the  forms  and  manifestations 
of  Eye  disease,  nor  is  it  necessary ; a few 
only  of  them,  such  as  are  most  prevalent 
and  open  to  domestic  treatment,  need  be 
touched  upon. 

The  Eyeball  itself  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
Acute,  Chronic,  Furulent,  and  Strumous  Op- 
thalmia,  the  first  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
conjunctiva,  or  outer-covering  of  the  front  of 
the  e}'e ; its  chief  symptoms  arc  a smarting 
sensation,  and  a feeling  like  that  caused  by 
the  presence  of  dust ; there  is  also  consider- 


able stiffness,  and  the  whites  become  tinged 
with  red,  owing  to  the  veins  being  suffused ; 
on  a close  examination,  the  red  vessels  may 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  move  with  the  surface,  showing 
that  the  inflammation  is  but  superficial. 

Treatment.  Warm  bathing  of  the  Eye, 
combined  with  an  active  mercurial  treat- 
ment, should  first  be  tried  ; if  the  habit  of 
the  patient  is  such  as  to  bear  this,  5 grains 
of  Blue  Pill  at  night,  and  a Saline  or  Black 
Draught  in  the  morning,  continued  for  three 
successive  days,  or  alternate  days,  may  be 
given  ; if  not,  the  Mercury  must  be  taken  in 
a milder  form,  as  in  the  Grey  Powder,  and 
combined  with  Rhubarb,  say  3 grains  of  the 
former,  and  8 or  10  of  the  latter,  every  other 
night ; the  diet  should  be  low,  and  light 
excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  in- 
flamed organ.  Should  the  warm  bathing 
not  produce  a good  effect,  in  a couple  of  days 
orso,  use  the  following  lotion ; WineofOpium, 

1 drachm ; Sulphate  of  Zinc,  8 grains  ; 
Acetate  of  Lead,  16  grains ; Rose,  or  plain 
Distilled  Water,  8 ounces;  dip  a piece  of 
linen  in  this  lotion,  and  bind  it,  not  too 
tightly,  over  the  eye,  letting  part  of  the 
fold  hang  down  so  as  to  cover  it  well ; keep 
this  moistened ; should  it  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  other  measures,  drop  into  the  eye, 
from  a quill,  or  small  glass  tube,  a Solution 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  the  strength  about 
4 grains  to  the  ounce  of  Distilled  Water,  2 or 
3 drops  three  times  a day,  and  apply  leeches. 
AVhen  this  disease  continues  long,  the  m- 
flammation  extends  deeper,  and  it  hecomes 
chronic,  which  has  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
acuze  form  of  disease,  except  the  feeling  as 
of  dust  in  the  eyes  ; the  latter  of  the  above 
measui'es  will  generally  reduce  it,  or  should 
not  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  drops  succeed,  use 
Wine  of  Opium  alone  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
lotion  made  with  Green  Tea,  aud  about  one- 
sixth  of  its  bulk  of  Brandy,  or  other  strong 
spirit.  If,  in  spite  of  these  remedies,  the 
veins  of  the  lids  begin  to  swell  on  the  out- 
side, showing  that  the  inflammation  is 
spreading,  blisters  should  be  applied  behind 
the  ears,  and  the  system  yet  more  reduced 
if  it  safely  can.  In  this  case  there  is  a plan 
of  treatment,  wMch  generally  succeeds  in 
giving  relief,  and  it  is  really  not  so  dan- 
gerous and  formidable  as  it  may  seem.  Let 
the  lid  of  the  affected  eye  be  carefully  closed, 
damp  the  outside  with  a sponge,  then  draw 
a stick  of  Lunar  Caustic  (Nitrate  of  Silver) 
gently  and  evenly  across  the  moist  surface 
in  successive  lines,  taking  care  not  to  go 
over  one  part  twice  ; suffer  the  application 
to  dry  without  opening  the  lid,  which  in  a 
few  hours  will  begin  to  swell,  and  soon 
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attain  such  a size  as  to  cause  total  blind- 
ness ; this  may  continue  perhaps  for  a day 
or  two,  the  cauterized  surface  during  the 
time  discharging  a large  quantity  of  serum ; 
the  swelling  will  then  gradually  subside, 
and  in  a few  days  more,  with  the  help  of  a 
dressing  of  simple  ointment,  the  skin  will 
have  resumed  its  ordinary  appearance,  and 
all  symptoms  of  inflammation  will  probably 
be  gone.  Gold  diggers  and  other  colonists, 
with  whom  Opthalmia  is  not  uncommon,  and 
who  cannot  command  professional  aid,  will 
find  this  an  effectual  and  easily-applied  re- 
medy. 

In  this  country  the  form  of  Opthalmia 
known  as  purulent  does  not  often  occur  ex- 
cept in  infants  newly  bora  ; the  symptoms 
are  swelling  and  redness  of  the  lids,  which 
may  be  observed  a few  days  after  birth  ; a 
thick  pus  is  secreted  within,  which  exudes 
between  the  partly  closed  lids,  and  drying  at 
the  edges,  glues  them  firmly  together,  so 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  them 
open  to  examine  into  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief behind  these  closed  curtains ; when  by 
dint  of  warm  water  sponging  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  the  lids  gently  back  with  the  fingers, 
we  observe  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eye  is  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  and  much 
swollen.  The  treatment  in  this  case  must 
be  energetic,  or  the  sight  will  be  lost  bj^^  the 
sloughing  of  the  cornea;  Nitrate  of  Silver 
in  the  form  of  Ointment  should  be  intro- 
duced between  the  lids  without  delay ; this 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a silver  bodkin, 
should  not  a surgeon’s  probe  be  attainable; 
the  Citron  Ointment  of  the  shops,  which  is 
the  Unyuentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  used,  if  not  too  stale 
and  discoloured ; it  must  be  rubbed  down,  or 
partly  melted,  with  a little  Oil  to  soften  it, 
taking  care  to  use  no  steel  implement  in  the 
mixing.  A form  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  this,  however,  is  the  following: — Eub 
down  in  a glass  mortar,  until  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  10  grains  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  add  to  this  1 ounce  of  pure  Lard 
and  mix  well,  then  drop  in  10  drops 
of  the  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead 
{Liquor  Plumbi  Jeetatis),  and  again  rub 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incoi-poratcd  ; 
a piece  of  this  about  the  size  of  a grain  of 
wheat  to  be  introduced,  as  above  described  ; 
this  is  a powerful  remedy,  and  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  domestic  treatment  where 
the  case  is  desperate,  and  a surgeon  cannot 
be  procured.  The  strumous  form  of  Op- 
thalmia is  occasionally  met  with  in  persons 
of  all  ages,  but  it  more  especially  attacks 
weakly  and  scrofulous  children  who  are 
under's  or  10  years  of  age ; a peculiar  into- 


lerance of  light  is  one  of  its  most  marked 
symptoms  ; a spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids 
takes  place  whenever  much  light  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye ; on  forcing  them  open,  the 
conjunctiva  will  generally  be  found  univer- 
sally inflamed,  but  sometimes  only  partially 
so ; but  that  which  especially  distinguishes 
this  form  of  Opthalmic  disease  is  the  pre- 
sence of,  it  may  be  one,  or  two,  or  several, 
little  bright  red  pustules,  each  terminating 
a vein  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  parts  on 
which  they  exist  are  the  most  inflamed. 
Local  applications  will  do  little  or  nothing 
for  the  cure  of  this  disease  : the  treatment 
must  be  general  and  generous ; the  eause  is 
usually  obstructed  or  unhealthy  secretions, 
and  if  these  are  rectified  the  efl'ect  will  soon 
disappear.  Attention  must  be  first  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  if  these 
are  deficient  in  action — if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  bile  or  the  urine — adminis- 
ter the  appropriate  remedies.  (See  those 
heads.)  After  this  administer  tonics  in  com- 
bination with  sedatives,  say  Quinine,  and 
Digitalis;  or  if  this  affects  the  action  of  the 
heart  too  much,  Conium  ; they  may  be  given 
in  the  forai  of  Pills,  1 grain  of  the  first  and 
^ of  a grain  of  the  second  or  third,  three 
times  a day.  With  some  constitutions,  tho 
Iodide  of  Potassium  acts  best ; therefore,  if 
the  above  does  not  succeed,  take  thereof  2 
scruples.  Compound  Essence  of  Sarsaparilla 
4 drachms.  Tincture  of  Digitalis,  or  Conium 
1 drachm,  and  Cinnamon  or  Mint  Water  8 
ounces ; it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  add  to 
this,  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  about  a drachm. 
In  obstinate  cases,  the  pustules  may  be 
touched  with  Nitrate  of  Silver,  but  this 
should  be  left  to  a surgeon. 

Either  of  the  above  forms  of  Opthalmia, 
especially  the  two  latter,  may  result  in  Ul- 
eeration  of  the  Cornea,  which  in  its  more 
dangei-ous  form  is  caused  by  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  itself ; in  its 
less  dangerous  form  by  the  little  pustules 
.already  spoken  of ; in  the  latter  case,  the 
treatment  should  be  like  that  of  Strumous 
Opthalmia ; in  the  former  it  cannot  be  too 
active  and  energetic,  as  there  is  little  chance 
of  saving  the  eye  by  other  than  the  strongest 
methods : Calomel  and  Opium,  Blisters, 
Leeches,  and  the  free  use  of  the  L.ancet  will 
no  doubt  be  employed  by  the  niedical  man, 
and  no  other  can  detect  the  niceties  of  the 
case  sufficiently  well  to  treat  it  properly. 

Lheumatic  inflammation  of  the  Eye,  has 
its  sent  in  the  middle  or  Sclerotic  coat;  it  is 
charaeterized  by  intense  pain,  which  be- 
comes more  severe  towards  night,  when  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  fever,  and  cor- 
stant  aching  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit ; in 
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this  case  it  may  be  seen  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  deeply-seated,  by  the  immobility  of 
the  red  veins,  when  the  lids  are  moved 
about ; the  treatment  here  will  be  like  that 
of  Acute  Mheumatism,  (which  see). 

Injlammation  oj  the  Iris  is  characterized 
by  intolerance  of  light,  but  not  the  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  eyelids  before  men- 
tioned ; the  whole  coloured  part  of  the  eye 
loses  its  clearness,  and  sometimes  has  on  it 
white  or  yellow  spots  ; a pink  zone  invests 
the  cornea,  and  seems  to  give  a tinge  to  the 
whole  front  of  the  ball.  This  is  a very  rapid 
and  violent  form  of  Eye-disease,  and  bleed- 
ing, mercurials,  and  strong  purgatives  must 
be  resorted  to  if  they  can  possibly  be  borne  ; 
2 grains  of  Calomel  with  a | of  a grain  of 
Opium,  given  every  six  hours  until  soreness 
of  the  mouth  is  produced,  and  if  it  docs  not 
open  the  bowels  freely.  Black  Draughts  every 
morning,  very  low  diet,  and  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  are  the  orthodox  remedies,  and  the 
best. 

Of  that  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
called  Cataract,  we  have  spoken  under  its 
proper  head  (which  see) ; there  is  another 
disease  which,  without  any  such  opacity,  or 
paralysis  of  the  nerves,  produces  blindness, 
and  this  is  termed  Glaucoma.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  an  unusual  dilation  of  the  pupil, 
which  contracts  but  sluggishly,  and  has 
generally  a greenish-brown  hazy  appear- 
ance ; this  is  not  very  amenable  to  medical 
treatment.  Counter-irritants,  such  as  Blis- 
ters, may  be  tried,  with  Mercurials  and 
Iodide  of  Botassium,  but  there  is  little  chance 
of  preserving  the  sight,  which  has  usually 
become  impaired  before  the  above  symptoms 
declare  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  Cataract ; the  mischief, 
in  this  case,  seems  to  be  deep  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  the  cloudy  appearance  of  which 
can  only  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  looked 
straight  into. 

Inflammation  of  the  Choroid  is  known  by 
its  accompanying  dull  heavy  pains  ; and  by 
bulging  and  discoloration  of  the  white  por- 
tions ; this,  like  Drops//  of  the  Eye,  which 
occurs  in  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours, 
causing  enlargement  and  loss  of  sight,  can- 
not be  treated  by  other  than  a skilful  sur- 
geon, and  seldom  by  him  with  success.  The 
aid  of  such  must  also  be  sought  for  Cataract 
of  the  Eye,  the  only  cure  for  whiili  is  the 
cntu’c  removal  of  the  ball,  an  operation  by 
no  means  dangerous,  and  easily  gone  througn 
by  the  aid  of  Chloroform.  (See  Catarac^.  ■' 

Yov  Amaurosis,  (see  that  head)  ; for  Near 
or  Short-Sight,  (see  Sight) — (see  also  Squint- 
ing). It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
Lead  or  Jlercury,  in  any  of  their  forms  of 


combination,  arc  applied  to  the  eye  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  are  likely  to  produce 
Opacity  of  the  Cornea,  and  consequent  dim- 
ness of  vision,  and  even  without  this  result, 
the  white,  by  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
may  become  permanently  stained  of  an 
olive  colour. 

AVe  have  now  to  speak  of  those  Eye  affec- 
tions whicli  relate  rather  to  the  appendages 
than  to  the  globe  itself ; although,  from  the 
intimate  connexion  e.xisting  between  all 
arts  of  this  complex  organ,  no  one  part  can 
e morbidly  afiected,  without  the  rest  par- 
taking, to  some  extent,  in  the  mischief. 

Styes  are  little  inflammatory  tumours 
whicli  frequently  make  their  appearance  on 
the  edges  of  the  Ej  elids  of  children,  thev 
rarely  affect  grown  persons,  and,  although 
troublesome,  are  not  at  all  dangerous  locally, 
nor  prejudiciousto  the  general  health ; they 
run  the  same  course  as  boils,  which,  in 
reality,  they  are  ; generally  speaking,  they 
require  no  medical  treatment,  but  when  very 
large  and  painful,  a Hot  AY atcr  Fomentation 
will  prove  beneficial ; when  once  the  matter 
has  escaped,  they  heal  very  quickly,  a simple 
dressing  of  Spermaceti  Ointment  is  some- 
times required,  but  not  often. 

The  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  sometimes 
very  red  and  stiff,  in  consequence  of  the  in  - 
flammation  of  the  small  follicles  or  ducts 
which  open  there;  the  best  remedy  is  a 
little  Bed  Precipitate  Ointment  rubbed  into 
the  roots  of  the  lashes,  when  the  lids  are 
closed  on  retiring  to  rest ; this  may  be  re- 
peated every  night  until  no  longer  required. 
A little  Gre\-  Powder,  eoinbined  with  Ilhu- 
barb,  should  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept 
quiet  and  somewhat  low.  AVhen  inflamma- 
tion has  been  going  on  in  the  eyelids  for  a 
time,  their  insides  when  inverted,  will  often 
present  a rough  granular  appearance ; in 
tills  case  they  should  be  gently  rubbed  over 
with  a smooth  piece  of  Dry  Sulphate  of 
Copper ; the  lid  should  be  kept  open  after 
the  application  until  the  e5'eball  is  syringed 
with  warm  water,  to  remove  from  it  any  of 
the  solution  caused  by  the  flow  of  tears 
acting  on  the  sulphate  ; there  will  probably 
bo  great  smarting  of  the  eye,  and  increased 
redness  of  the  white  portion,  which  must  be 
suflered  to  subside  before  the  application  is 
repeated,  which  it  will,  most  likely,  have  to 
be  many  times.  Low  diet,  and  jlercury 
with  Ilhubarb,  as  recommended  in  the  last 
case,  are  also  required  in  this.  Sometimes 
the  hairs  on  the  lids  grow  inwards  and 
cause  great  irritation  of  the  balls  ; Collodion 
brushed  over  the  lids  will,  as  it  dries, 
cause  contraction  of  the  skin,  and  so  draw 
the  hairs  outward,  but  this  is  only  a tempo- 
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nuy  relief,  and  the  application  must  be 
frequently  repeated ; surgical  aid  must  be 
sought  for  the  case,  which  is  called 
Trichiasis. 

Entropium  and  Extropiim  are  tuniing  in 
and  turning  out  of  the  edges  of  the  Eyelids; 
in  the  first  case  the  lashes  rub  against  and 
iiifiame  the  ball ; in  the  second  the  inside  of 
the  lid  is  exposed,  and  becomes  sore  and 
inflamed ; only  a skilful  operator  can  effect- 
ually deal  with  these  two  forms  of  Eye 
disease,  although  some  relief  may  be  afforded 
in  the  former  of  them  by  the  Collodion  ap- 
plication above  described.  Ptosis  is  a drop- 
' ping  of  the  upper  eyelids  in  consequence  of 
jialsy  arising  from  disease  of  the  nerve 
which  supplies  the  Levator  muscle ; some- 
times the  dropping  is  partial,  sometimes 
entire,  so  that  the  whole  eye  is  covered ; 

I this  is  a symptom  of  organic  disease,  which 
may  be  of  a trivial  and  temporary  character, 
or  extensive  and  permanent : no  domestic 
I treatment  can  be  of  any  scn’ice  in  the  case. 

! Small  encysted  tumours  and  red  spots  called 
iKPi'i,  frequently  appear  about  the  Eyelids, 

1,  and  also  little  abscesses,  the  latter  especially 
j after  erysipelas,  small  pox,  or  any  other 
inflammatory  diseases  wnich  affect  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  is  very  loose  about 
the  Eye.  The  latter  may  be  pricked  with  a 
common  lancet,  when  there  is  no  doubt 
)j  about  their  character ; but  the  former  should 
> not  be  meddled  with  except  by  experienced 
( hands.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  apparatus 
for  the  conveyauee  of  tears  from  the  lachry- 
mal sac  to  the  nose,  sometimes  occur ; only 
a surgeon  can  attempt  to  remove  the  ob- 
I structions,  and  remedy  any  defects  which 
1 may  be  discoverable  in  the  organs. 

As  to  SqHi)itiny,  Optical  Illusions,  or 
I Spectra,  Near  and  Short  Sight,  our  readers 
j will  find  full  particulars  in  relation  thereto, 

I under  their  several  heads.  AVe  have  now 
' gone  through  most  of  the  diseases  to  which 
I the  Eye  and  its  appendages  are  subject,  in 
as  full,  and  we  trust  satisfactory  a manner, 
as  our  space  would  poi-mit.  A few  remarks 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Eye  as  sj-mptomatic 
I of  disease,  may  be  useful  in  conclusion. 

A Blood-shot  Eye  may  indicate  cither  in- 
flammation, or  congestion,  or  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  organ  itself,  or  catarrh,  or 
1 influenza,  but  measles  especially. 

J Contracted  Pupil,  if  it  be  not  the  result 
of  local  disease,  shows  that  some  serious 
mischief  is  going  on  in  the  brain ; there 
I may  be  compression,  or  watery  effusion; 
this  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  taking 
large  doses  of  opium. 

Dilated  Pupil  occum  in  amaurosis,  and 
J several  diseases  of  the  brain  ; small  doses  of 


Opium  will  frequently  produce  this ; and  the 
outward  application  of  Atropine,  or  Bella- 
donna, will  nearly  always  do  so. 

Intolerance  of  Light  we  have  already 
spoken  of  as  a symptom  of  StrumuousOpthal- 
mia ; in  severe  headaches,  fever’s  and  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  it  is  also  met  with. 

Prominence  of  the  Eyeballs  may  result 
from  dropsy  of  the  eye  itself,  but  it  is  often 
symptomatic  of  some  obscure  disease,  affect- 
ing the  Brain  or  Heart  (which  see). 

Smarting  of  the  Eye  occurs  in  acute  Op- 
thalmia,  and  in  that  stage  of  measles  m 
which  these  organs  are  particularly  afiected. 

Squinting,  although  commonly  a chronic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  c)’e,  is,  when 
it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  active  disease, 
indicative  of  mischief  in  the  brain,  which 
may  terminate  in  Apoplexy  (which  see). 

iPaU'ringof  the Eyesis,'K'hm\  acute, symp- 
tomatic of  Influenza ; when  chronic,  of  some 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  tears  through  the 
nasal  duct. 

Yellowness  of  the  Whites  of  the  Eyes 
recedes  and  accompanies  Jaundice,  and  m- 
icates  an  improper  action  of  the  Liver, 
(which  see),  and^(7e. 

Eye  Biught.  The  plant  foi’merly  known 
as  Euphrasy  (which  see) . 

E.,  or  Ft.  Abbreviations  of  the  Latin 
v/orU  fiat,  or  fant — let  it,  or  them,  be  ma<le; 
used  in  Prescriptions  (which  see). 

Face  Ague.  A painful  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  face.  See  Neuralgia. 

Face  (Latin  facies).  The  lower  and 
front  portion  of  the  Head  (which  see).  It 
consists  of  fourteen  bones  firmly  joined  to- 
gether, tJ-xcept  in  the  instance  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone.  The  principal  cavitiqs  are  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  opening  for  the 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and  the 
opening  for  the  optic  nerves.  The  nasal 
cavity  in  the  skull  is  large  ; the  nose  being 
composed  chiefly  of  cartilage,  divided  by 
thin  vertical  plates,  pierced  above  with 
numerous  holes  for  the  passage  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  (See  Nose),  also  Jaws, 
Teeth,  &c.  There  are  several  medical 
tenns  founded  upon  the  Latin  root  facies  ; 
such  as  F.  Hippocratica,  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  tire  face  immediately  before 
death,  described  by  Hippocrates.  (See 
Countenance ; F.  rubra,  see  Gutta  Bosaceee 
or  llosy  Drop  ; also  Acne.)  Then  we  have 
Facial,  belonging  to  the  face ; as  the  Facial 
Angle,  an  angle  composed  of  two  lines ; one 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  from  the  ear  to  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor-teeth,  and  the  other  from  the  latter 
point,  touching  the  most  projecting  ^rtion 
of  the  foiehead;  Facial  Nei've,  applied  to 
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the  portta  dura  of  the  7th  pair,  as  the 
Trifa-ial  is  to  the  5th  pair.  The  Facial 
Vein  is  that  which  commences  at  the 
summit  of  the  head  and  forehead.  (See 
Angular,  Veins.)  There  is  another  of  these 
terms  used  by  the  Fi'cnch  physicians — viz., 
Face  Grippie.  Sec  Fhysiognomy. 

Facittious  (Latin  factito,  to  practice). 
Anything  made  or  produced  by  means  of 
art,  in  opposition  to  the  natural  production ; 
thus  we  apply  the  term  to  diseases  produced 
■wholly  or  in  part  by  the  patient  (see  Feigned 
Diseases)  ; also  to  waters  prepared  arti- 
ficially in  imitation  fo  the  natural  ones  of 
Cheltenham,  &c. 

Faculty  (Latin  facultas).  The  power 
or  ability  by  which  any  action  is  performed. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  body 
of  professors  of  the  medical  art.  See  Fhy- 
sician,  Surgeon,  &c. 

Fjecrs  (Latin,  plural  of  feex,  dregs). 
The  rejected  residue  of  the  food  passed  into 
the  stomach  after  it  has  served  the  purposes 
of  nutrition.  (See  Excrements.)  According 
to  Berzelius,  the  normal  constituents  of 
human  foeces  are  as  follows : — Water  73'3 , 
Vegetable  and  Animal  lleraains,  7'0  ; Bile, 
0’9;  Albumen,  0'9 ; Peculiar  Extractive 
Matter,  2’7 ; Salts,  1-2;  Slimy  Matter, 
consisting  of  Picromel,  Peculiar  Animal 
Matter,  and  Insoluble  Residue,  14‘0==100'0. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  faeces  when  the 
health  is  perfect,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
peculiar  in  the  diet  to  render  it  otherwise  ; 
in  diseases,  great  changes  take  place,  not 
only  in  the  proportions,  but  even  in  the  in- 
gredients of  which  the  faeces  are  composed : 
by  their  peculiarities  of  substance,  smell, 
«ind  colour,  the  medical  man  is  enabled  in  a 
great  measure  to  judge  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  mischief  going  on  within  ; 
therefore  it  is  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  pi'eserved  for  his  inspection ; the 
following  are  a few  of  their  most  obvious  in- 
dications. 

Natural  motions  are  of  a gingerbread 
colour,  slightly  varying  in  tint  and 
hue,  and  of  tolerable  solidity  of  con- 
sistence, although  perfectly  impressible. 
The  smell  is  offensive,  but  has  not  that 
peculiar  fetidity  which  is  observed  in  some 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system.  The 
evacuation  should  be  daily,  and  at  or  near 
a certain  hour ; but  a deviation  from  this 
rule  is  no  proof  of  ill  health,  we  have 
known  persons,  in  a perfectly  healthy  state, 
who  only  went  to  stool  once  in  two,  tln-ee, 
or  four  da5’s,  and  even  a week ; it  depends 
greatly  upon  habit,  but  such  a habit  is  not 
good.  Children  should  be  taught  to  p at  a 
certain  hour  ever}'  day,  and  the  habit  of  a 


daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  once  fixed, 
will  probably  remain  through  life,  except 
when  it  is  interfered  with  by  sickness,  or 
the  failing  powers  which  are  often  a conse- 
quence of  old  age. 

Mucous  evacuations  have  a semi-tran- 
sparent, jelly-like  appearance  ; they  may  be 
tmged  with  brown,  green,  or  yellow,  all  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  bile ; or  red  with 
blood,  when  there  is  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in 
mucous  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

Lymphatic  evacuations  have  a rough, 
shreddy,  or  spotty  appearance ; there  may 
be  little  irregular  round  specks,  like  dirty 
white  of  egg,  scattered  through  the  faeces, 
or  long  pieces  like  shreds  of  lymph  or 
dingy-coloured  parchment;  in  this  case  it 
is  likely  there  may  be  acute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
the  seat  of  which  may  be  in  any  of  the 
bowels,  or  merely  the  rectum.  This,  like 
the  above,  is  a symptom  of  Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentery. 

Fas  ill  the  Faeces  indicates  either  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  the  breaking  of  an 
internal  abscess  into  the  alimentary  pas- 
sages; if  there  is  much  of  it,  the  latter  is 
most  likely  the  case.  This  is  a dangerous 
symptom.  (See  Abscess,  Ulceration.) 

Bile  in  the  Faeces  indicates  excessive  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  cause  of  which  m.ay  be 
excessive  irritation,  or  active  congestion ; 
in  which  case  the  colour  is  generally  of  a 
bright  3'ellowish  brown,  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  children,  it  is  of  a decided 
green  colour : this  too  is  often  the  case  with 
grown  persons,  when  the  liver  is  just  re- 
covering from  a torpid  state  and  beginning 
to  act  violently ; this  is  commonly  the  case, 
too,  in  hydrocephalus,  when  the  colour  is 
a peculiarly  deep  green.  Bilious  motions 
may,  or  may  not,  be  loose,  although  they 
are  generally  so,  from  the  bile  acting  as  an 
irritant  in  the  lining  of  the  bowels. 

Absence  of  Bile  in  the  Fasces  is  shoivn  by 
absence  of  colonr ; the  motions  arc  clayey, 
sometimes  as  pale  as  pipeclay,  and  ranging 
from  that  shade  up  to  the  natural  hue,  occa- 
sionally assuming  a greyish  tint;  they  vary 
in  substance,  and  when  liquid  are  usually 
frothy,  and  float  upon  water  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  they  contain. 

Loose  Motions  proceed  from  so  many  causes, 
that  we  cannot  take  them  as  clear  indications 
of  any  particular  diseases  ; they  are  always 
])resent  where  there  is  an  irritated  or  in- 
flamed state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in 
Diarrhoea,  in  some  stages  of  which  they  be- 
come altogether  Watery;  if,  when  in  this 
state,  they  exhibit  rice-like  particles,  they 
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indicate  Asiatic  Cholera  (which  see),  or  the 
too  powerful  action  of  saline,  or  drastic  pur- 
gatives. 

Solid  motions,  when  too  much  so,  indi- 
cate Constipation  (which  see).  Offensive 
motions  occur  in  dyspepsia,  especially  those 
forms  of  it  which  are  associated  with  hypo- 
chondriasis; the  fictor  is  excessive  in  low 
fevers,  when  the  poison  introduced  into  the 
•system  seems  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  thereof  peculiarly  liable  to 
decomposition. 

Fahuknhf.it.  The  inventor  of  the  ther- 
mometer which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
is  generally  used  in  medicine  and  the  colla- 
teral sciences ; his  Christian  names  were 
Gabriel  Daniel,  and  he  was  born  at  Danzig 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; he 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
London  in  1724,  and  died  in  1740.  See 
Thermometer. 

Fainting.  This  is  a state  of  total  or 
partial  unconsciousness,  occasioned  by  di- 
minished action  of  the  heart,  causing  a less 
rapid  circulation  of  blood  through  the  brain. 
The  causes  of  it  arc  various,  and  sometimes 
very  pecnliar,  such  as  a particular  smell ; 
that  of  a rose  for  instance,  has  been  known 
to  occasion  it ; certain  objects  presented  to 
the  sight ; surprise,  joy,  fear,  or  any  sudden 
emotions ; loss  of  blood,  or  anything  which 
tends  to  debilitate  the  system  by  diminish- 
ing the  vital  energy. 

The  first  sensation  of  fainting  to  the 
patient  himself  is  generally  a singing  in 
the  ears,  then  the  sight  becomes  confused, 
and  all  the  senses  deadened ; a clammy 
sweat  breaks  out  over  the  person,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  limbs 
refuse  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  sinks  to  the  earth  as  helpless  and 
motionless  as  a corpse;  indeed  the  condi- 
tion so  closely  resembles  that  of  death,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  therefrom. 
This  is  a complete  faint ; frequently  the 
fits  are  only  partial  and  very  limited  in 
duration;  but  whether  so  or  not  the  best 
treatment  is  to  place  the  patient  in  an  hori- 
zontal position ; free  the  face,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest  from  all  incum- 
brances ; let  the  fresh  air  play  freely  upon 
them,  and  sprinkle  the  former  with  cold 
water ; holding  to  the  nostrils  from  time  to 
time  some  volatile  stimulant,  such  as  Harts- 
horn or  Ammonia  ; as  soon  as  swallowing 
can  be  accomplished,  administer  about  30 
drops  of  ^irits  of  Wine,  or  Sal  Volatile,  in 
Water.  The  after-treatment  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  cause. 

As  the  first  stage  of  some  forms  of  Apo- 
plexy and  Paralysis  is  one  of  faintness,  a 


little  discrimination  should  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  stimulants.  Where  the 
seizure,  too,  is  in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood, 
no  violent  efforts  at  restoration  should  for  a 
time  be  made,  as  this  state  is  necessary  for 
the  patient’s  safety.  See  Syncope. 

F.vith.  In  medicines  has  much  to  do  with 
their  good  effect,  hence  the  most  wondrous 
curesofton  effected  by  quacknostrums.  With- 
out faith  in  his  skill  and  judgment,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  the  medicines  he  administers, 
the  medical  man  has  a most  difficult  game 
to  play ; it  is  that  faith  only  which  can  in- 
duce a patient  to  go  on  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  nay,  j'ear  after  year,  pursuing 
the  same  round  of  draughts  'and  pills  and 
mixtures,  and  assuring  himself  that  he  is 
all  the  better  for  them,  while  his  medical 
attendant,  knowing  ho  can  only  charge  for 
so  much  medicine  sent  in,  continues  the 
supply,  although  he  is  probably  aware  that 
little  good  can  come  of  it.  And  this  arises 
out  of  the  absurd  system  of  charging  for 
medicines  only.  A patient  grumbles  at 
half-a-crown  for  a visit,  and  demands  “ stuff 
for  his  money,”  stuff  he  therefore  h.as,  far 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  while  he  refuses  to  pay  his  doctor,  as 
he  does  his  lawyer,  for  advice.  Faith  in 
medicines,  we  say,  is  a good  thing,  for  it 
gives  them  double'efficacy,  but  an  intelligent 
faith  in  the  Family  Doctor  especially ; the  pa- 
tient should  believ'e,  that  whether  heordeis 
much  or  little,  or  no  medicine  at  all,  he  is 
guided  by  the  light  of  science,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  experience.  This  is  the  faith  wo 
would  have  our  readers  cherish,  and  they 
will  have  a much  better  chance  of  being 
cured  of  those  ailments  which  are  curable, 
and  of  finding  relief  in  those  which  are  not, 
than  if  they  took  pills  and  potions  by  whole- 
sale, and  paid  for  their  physic,  as  for  their 
wine,  by  the  hogshead. 

Fakcifoiim  (Latin  falx  ox  falcis,  a scythe, 
or  sickle,  andybma,  likeness).  Scythe-like ; 
processes  of  the  dura  mater,  called  Falx 
cerebri  and  F.  ccrebelli,  on  account  of  their 
sickle-like  cuiwature.  See  Brain. 

Fai.ling  Sickness.  So  called  from  the 
patient  suddenly  falling  to  the  ground  when 
attacked  by  it : Caducus  morbus  is  th(j  name 
by  which  it  is  sometimes  distinguished,  but 
it  is  more  commonly  known  as  Epilepsy 
(which  see). 

Fallopian  Lig.-vmf.nt  and  Tubes.  The 
former  of  these  is  frequently  called  Four- 
part's  Ligament.  It  is  connected  with 
the  latter,  which  were  n.amed  after  their 
discoverer,  Gabriel  Fallopius,  an  Italian 
anatomist  of  the  16th  century.  See 
Ear, 
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Fames  Canina.  Canine,  or  voracious 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Fakina  (Latin  far  ov  farris^aom).  Meal, 
vegetable  flour,  procured  by  grinding  the 
seed  of  Wheat  (which  see),  and  other  grain ; 
hence  we  have  the  term  Farinacea  applied 
to  articles  of  food  generally  which  contain 
farinaceous  matter,  including  many  vege- 
table products,  such  as  the  potatoe,  beans, 
peas,  &c. 

Fauinaceous  Food.  Any  article  of  diet 
prepared  from  flour  containing  farina,  such 
^as  that  of  the  cerealia,  legiimina,  &c.,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  make  it  at  the  same  time 
nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  term 
has  been  especially  applied  to  a variety  of 
preparations,  said  to  ue  most  suitable  for 
children,  invalids,  and  those  of  weak  diges- 
tive powers ; baked  wheaten  flour,  finely 
sifted,  appears  to  be  the  great  staple  of  these 
preparations,  which  are,  in  the  main,  very 
wholesome  and  nutritious ; some  contain  a 
proportion  of  sugar,  and  some  an  admixture 
of  several  kinds  of  meal,  which  is  not,  in  all 
cases,  desirable.  Semola  and  Semolina  are 
articles  of  this  class,  and  in  them  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  gluten,  the  nutrient 
principle,  than  in  most  others;  rice  and 
potato  flour,  in  which  there  is  a great  deal 
of  starch,  are  not  so  good ; bean  and  pea 
meal  often  disagree  with  weak  stomachs, 
nevertheless,  a small  proportion  of  these  may 
be  of  service,  mixed  with  wheaten  and  other 
flour.  Ilard’s  Farinaceous  Food,  consisting, 
we  believe,  of  the  finest  flour  of  wheat, 
is  unexceptionable,  except  on  the  score  of 
price.  The  composition  of  the  Kevelenta 
Arabica  and  Axtra  Mankaz,  can  scarcely  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable 
one  to  give  an  opinion  of  their  merits  as 
food  for  invalids;  they  appear  to  consist 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  oi  meal  of  some  of  the 
leguminous,  or  pea  tribe  of  plants.  On  the 
whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  best,  as  it  is  certainly 
cheapest,  to  prepare  this  kind  of  food  at 
liome ; there  can  be  nothing  better  than 
highly  baked  wheat  flour,  finely  sifted ; 
should  it  be  found  to  produce  costiveness, 
a little  barley-meal  may  be  added,  or  it  may 
be  partly  sweetened  with  ilanna.  It  shoulci 
be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  notex^sed  much 
to  the  air  before’  it  is  used.  See  Diet,  Food. 

Fak  SiGiiTEDNESS.  A state  of  vision 
which  is  most  frequently  observed  in  persons 
of  advanced  age.  See  Fresbpopia,  Sight. 

F.ASC1A  (Latin  /hsc/s  a bundle) . 1st,  The 
name  of  a bandage ; 2nd,  of  the  aponeurotic 
expansion  of  a muscle,  as  Fascia  lata,  a 
name  frequently  given  to  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  thigh.  From  the  same  root,  comes 
Fasciculus,  a little  bundle  or  handful ; thus 


we  say,  using  the  plural  of  the  term,  tliat  i 
muscle  consists  of  a fasciculi  of  fibres 
then  again  the  fluke,  an  intestinal  worm,  it 
called  Fasciola  Hepatica.  See  Vermes. 

Fat  (Latin  adeps).  Solid  animal  oil 
that  of  the  human  species  consists  of  three 
proximate  principles,  stearine,  margarine 
and  oleine,  which  at  the  temperature  of  the 
living  animal  body  are  fluid,  but  when, 
after  death,  the  temperature  falls,  the  twe 
fonner  become  solid.  It  may  be  asked  wh}'. 
if  it  be  in  a fluid  state  while  we  live,  the  fal 
does  not  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  and: 
sink  to  some  dependent  parts  of  the  body  t • 
Tlie  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is  enclosed  in  t 
spherical  cells,  which  prevent  its  diffusion. 
The  uses  of  fat  are  two-fold,  first  it  forms- 
soft  pads  or  cushions  for  the  various  bones  ■ 
and  organs  to  Avork  upon  without  injuring: 
each  other;  and,  second,  it  constitutes  ai 
store  of  combustible  material,  by  the  help  of  ■ 
which  the  animal  heat  is  kept  up.  Tnus^ 
we  find  that  animals  which  hybernate,  or 
pass  the  winter  in  sleep,  although  generally 
plump  and  in  good  condition  Avhen  they 
retire  to  their  retreats,  come  out  thence  thiir. 
and  meagre.  We  hear  of  creatures  whichl 
have  been  buried  in  snow,  or  otherwise 
deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  food,  ,, 
living  upon  their  own  fat,  meaning  that 
this  internal  store  of  nutriment  seiwed  to 
azotize  the  blood  and  keep  up  the  degree  of  • 
heat  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
animal  functions. 

A certain  amount  of  fat,  then,  appears  to 
be  a requisite  of  sound  health,  and  doubt- - 
less  it  IS  so,  although  we  frequently  see 
persons  who  have  little  or  none  of  it  hearty 
and  vigorous ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
those  Avhose  excessive  obesity  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  far  from  a healthy 
condition,  as  indeed  they  are,  although- 
their  physical  powsi-s  may  for  a time  be 
unimpaired,  and  theii-  mental  energies  un- 
clogged by  the  corporeal  weight  which  they 
have  to  bear : very  fat  people  are  always 
bad  subjects  for  disease,  especially  if  it  be 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  it  is  in 
such  that  we  look  for  apoplexy,  and  other 
sudden  terminations  of  life.  Yery  com- 
monly fat  accumulates  in  the  body  as  I 
persons  advance  in  years,  and  those  often  I 
who  are  thin  in  youth  become  stout  in  I 
the  full  maturitv  or  decline  of  life ; this 
may  be  owing  in  a great  degree  to  the  ; 
diminished  activity  of  the  daily  habits,  : 
both  mental  and  bodily;  restless,  busy  ' 
people  seldom  grow  fat,  nor  do  those  of  a ' 
hypochondriacal  and  cpiical  cast  of  mind ; 
it  is  your  easy-going,  good-natured  men 
and  women,  ivho  “laugh  and  grow  fat,”  in 
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I the  merry  twinkle  of  whose  eye,  and  jovial 
i ihuckle,  one  reads  of  contentment  and 
j satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are ; but 
I sometimes  this  obesity  becomes  a real 
i disease,  marring  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
J preventing  the  performance  of  its  duties, 

I and  shortening  its  duration  ; especially  is 
dthis  the  case  when  it  begins  in  childhood, 
l or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  when  there  is 
ifrequently  associated  with  it  intellectual 
Idcficiency,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
4cfforts  should  be  made  to  counteract  as  much 

■ las  possible  the  tendency  to  increase  fat. 
|\Ve  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  ex- 

■ |oelleut  remarks  of  Doctor  Chambers  on  the 
ijjmeasui-es  to  be  adopted  for  this  end : — “The 
ijfirst  thing  indicated  in  all  cases  is  to  cut  off 
(fe-is  far  as  possible,  the  supply  of  material. 
ifFat,  oil,  and  butter  should  be  rigorously 
Imterdicted  in  the  diet  table.  But  all  eat- 
jibles  contain  some  portion  of  oleaginous 
Imatter,  and  especially  those  most  conve- 

ifJaient  to  advise  the  use  of  for  a lengthened 
,,jqeriod ; and  almost  all  are  capable  of  a 
jfa'ansformation  into  fat,  when  a small 
'Iluantity  of  this  substance  is  previously 
.laresent.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
! inass  of  food  should  lie  in  the  stomach  as 
diort  a time  as  possible,  in  order  that  at 
- east  a fatty  fermentation  may  not  be  set  up 
, n it.  Very  light  meals  should  be  taken  at 
i,  imes  most  favourable  to  rapid  digestion, 
ind  should  consist  of  substances  easy  of 
(j  -olution  and  assimilation.  To  this  end  the 
ime  of  the  meals  should  bo  fixed  for  an 
, jarly  hour  in  the  day,  before  exertion  has 
I end.ered  the  organs  of  nutrition  languid  and 
veak.  Breakfast  should  consist  of  dry 
5 oast,  or  what  is  still  bettei'j  sea-biscuit; 
.nd  if  much  active  exercise  is  intended,  a 
mall  piece  of  lean  meat.  Dinner  at  one, 
n meat  with  the  fat  out  off,  stale  bread  or 
i -iscuit,  and  some  plain  boiled  macaroni,  or 

■ iscuit  pudding,  by  way  of  second  course, 
aquids  should  be  taken,  not  at  the  meal, 
ut  half-an-hour  after,  so  as  not  to  impede 

! bo  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the 
lass.  Hero  should  end  the  solid  feeding  of 
le  day  ; no  second  dinner,  or  supper  should 
’ illow,  nor,  indeed,  any  more  meals  be  taken 
itting  down.  A piece  of  biscuit  and  a glass 
f water  can  be  taken  standing  up,  if  faint- 
ess  is  e.xpcrienced ; a cup  of  gruel,  or  roast 
pplc,  bemre  going  to  bed. 

i “The  smallest  amount  of  nutriment  con- 
jstent  with  the  liealtli  of  the  individual  can 
0 found  by  e.xpeninent  only ; but  we  need 
lot  fear  th.at  ten  ounces  of  solid  food  a day 

ii  too  little.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
ray,  that  it  is  often  advisable  to  add  a small 
llowance  of  malt  liquor  at  dinner,  as  other- 


wise the  craving  of  the  appetite  is  less  easily 
appeased.  The  beers  to  be  avoided  are,  of 
course,  the  thick,  sweet  kinds ; but  that 
which  is  thoroughly  fermented  at  a low 
temperature,  in  the  Bavarian  way,  seems  to 
contain  very  little  injurious  matter.  I do 
not  know  that  any  advice  concerning  sleep 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  obese  persons, 
beyond  what  we  should  recommend  to  all 
classes  of  men.  They  are  usually  uneasy 
sleepers,  and  though  lethargic,  by  no  means 
averse  to  early  rising. 

“In  cases  where  the  fat  is  largely  accumu- 
lated in  the  abdomen,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  the  patient  to  wear  a band  round  the 
cavity,  which  may  be  tightened  gradually. 
The  support  thus  given  to  the  abdominal 
muscles  relieves  the  dragging  sensations  in 
the  loins  which  many  persons,  whose  viscera 
are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  strength, 
experience.  It  enables  exercise  to  be  taken 
with  more  facility,  and  appears  also,  by 
pressure,  to  afford  some  assi.stance  to  the 
absorption  of  fat.  The  above  remarks  will 
apply  equally  to  all  forms  of  obesity ; the 
abstinence  recommended  can  be  bonie  even 
by  the  aged,  and  only  comfort  be  experienced. 

“As  respects  exercise,  however,  a dis- 
tinction requires  to  be  made.  The  young 
and  vigorous,  whose  obesity  does  not  prevent 
the  use  of  their  legs,  cannot  employ  them 
more  usefully  than  in  walking  as  long  as 
they  are  able.  The  greater  number  of  hours 
per  day  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  exercise, 
the  quicker  will  be  the  diminution  of  bulk. 
But  as  riding,  by  the  gentle  shaking  of  the 
abdomen,  excites  the  secretions  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  more,  it  should,  where  prac- 
ticable, be  employed  in  addition.  Where 
freedom  of  motion  has  once  been  gained, 
rowing,  shooting, — any.  or  all,  of  the  forms 
of  British  gymnastics,  should  be  adopted  as 
regular  habits. 

“ Purgatives  I have  generally  found  not 
needed  in  the  plethoric  form ; the  bowels 
act  usually  once  or  twice  in  the  da}'.  But 
in  the  asthenic  obesity  of  old  people^  where 
the  abdominal  walls  are  weakened  by  long 
pressure  of  an  unnatural  weight,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  employ  them. 

“ But  there  is  one  class  of  medicines  so 
peculiarly  applicable  to  all  cases  of  obesity, 
that  I think  a trial  should  never  be  omitted. 
The  chemical  affinity  of  alkalies  for  fat, 
point  them  out  as  appropriate  alternatives 
m this  complaint,  and  experience  proves 
that  they  are  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  most  eligible  one  is 
Liquor  Fotassa;,  and  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  much  larger  quantities  th.an  any 
other.  If  given  in  milk  and  water,  we 
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may  safely  commence  with  J a-drachm, 
and  raise  the  dose  to  1 drachm  and  1^ 
three  times  a day.  The  milk  covers  the 
taste  of  the  Potash  better  than  any  other 
vehicle.  It  has  truly  the  advantage  of 
saponifying  a portion  of  the  remedy,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  its  efficacy 
is  thereby  endangered ; indeed,  soap  itself 
has  been  strongly  recommended.” 

It  is  a foolish  habit  with  some  to  take 
large  quantities  of  vinegar  with  the  view  of 
checking  a real  or  supposed  tendency  to 
grow  fat ; they  cannot  do  this  Avithout  in- 
jury to  the  digestive  organs,  the  effects  of 
Avhich  will  be  felt  in  after  years,  if  not  at 
the  time. 

With  regard  to  animal  fat  as  an  article  of 
food,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  generally 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  therefore  those 
who  lead  sedentary  lives,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  should  partake  of  it  but  sparingly. 
In  very  cold  climates  large  quantities  of  it 
may  be  taken,  there  indeed  this  kind  of  food 
is  required,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  animal 
heat  in  the  system ; hence  to  the  Green- 
lander train  oil  and  whale’s  blubber  are  in 
some  degree  necessaries  of  life,  while  to  the 
European,  fatty  food  of  a far  more  palatable 
nature,  if  taken  in  e.vcess,  increases  the 
secretion  of  bile,  and  causes  disorder  of  the 
digestive  functions  generally. 

The  fat  of  deer,  of  vipers,  and  various 
other  animals  Avas  formerly  used  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  and  in  some  cases  of 
irritability  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  low  inflamation,  such  food  is  likely  to  be 
serviceable.  Externally,  fat  is  largely  em- 
ployed, and  Avith  great  advantage.  See 
Adeps. 

Faucimen,  or  Faucy.  The  first  of  these 
terms  is  the  name  given  by  Sauvages  to  the 
equine  species  of  scrofula,  Avhich,  at  the 
present  day,  is  more  commonly  knoAvn  by 
the  last,  or  by  Glanders  (which  see). 

Fare  is  the  French  term  for  rouge,  and 
other  paints  used  for  the  face.  See  Cosmetics. 

Fatuity.  Foolishness,  Aveakness  of  mind. 
See  Idiotcy,  Moria. 

Fauces  (j)lural  of  the  Latin  faux  or 
faucis,  the  gullet) . This  is  the  gorge  or  back 
of  the  mouth,  being  the  space  Avhich  lies 
between  the  uvula  and  arches  of  the  palate 
above,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  epi- 
glottis below.  Sec  Throat. 

Fausses  Eaux  (French  for  False  Waters). 
Water  discharginl  from  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy,  and  attributed  by  some  to  the 
transudation  of  the  liquor  amnii  through  the 
tissue  of  the  membrane.  See  Pregnancy. 

Faa'US  (a  honeycomb).  A term  applied 
to  a peculiar  skin  disease  which  is  developed 


in  the  shape  of  yellow  cup-like  scabs  in- 
Avhich  grow  minute  fungi ; these  are  gene- 
rally on  the  head,  but  sometimes  elsewhere. 
See  Porrigo,  or  Scald  Bead. 

Famine  (from  the  Latin  fames).  Des- 
titution ; scarcity  of  food.  See  Starvation. 

Fasting.  Abstinence  from  food  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary ; frequently  prac- 
tised by  religious  persons  as  a means  of 
subduing  the  carnal  passions  and  appetites, 
and  bringing  the  body  into  subjection  to  the 
requirements  of  a holy  life  ; it  is  not  our 
province  to  enquire  Avhsther  this  practice  is- 
congenial  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
or  not ; Ave  haA'e  to  do  Avith  its  effect  upon 
the  bodily  health  only,  and  under  this  head 
may  say  that  as  Ave  nearly  always  eat  too- 
much,  an  occasional  fast  operates  bene- 
ficially, by  giving  the  digestive  organs  time 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  over-labour. 
See  Abstinence. 

Fear.  This  is  a state  or  condition  of  the- 
mind,  which  renders  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease especially  difficult;  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  a great  object  Avith  parents  and 
nurses,  and  all  who  are  in  any  Avay  conceited 
about  children  and  sick  persons,  to  avoid 
exciting  these  strong  mentalemotions,  Avhose 
depi-essing  influence  may  render  nugatory 
all  the  remedial  efforts  of  the  most  skilful- 
practitioners.  It  is  Avell  known  that  conta- 
gious and  epidemic  disease  never  spreads  so- 
rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  such  fatal  re- 
sults, as  among  a community  affected  by 
fear;  many  a strong  man,  Avhose  physical 
energy  Avould  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a seA'ere  struggle  Avith  disease,  and,  pro- 
bably, come  off  victorious,  overcome  by  a 
craven  fear,  has  laid  him  down  and  died; 
while  his  far  Aveaker  brother  has  striven 
manfully  Avith  the  destroyer,  and  passed 
safely  through  the  same  dangers,  because 
he  had  faith  to  support  him — faith  in  the 
guardianship  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
human  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to 
health. 

Always  then  endeavour  to  inspire  the  sick 
Avith  such  a faith,  and  to  fill  their  hearts 
Avith  that  pei'fect  ease  Avhic-h  casteth  out 
fear ; let  all  that  is  done  for  them  be  done 
Avith  gentleness  and  kindness ; speak  to 
them  hopeful  and  cheering  words  and  Avith- 
out  concealing  from  them  any  danger  Avith 
Avhich  they  m,ay  be  threatened,  and  the  ne- 
cessity they  are  under  to  be  prepared  for 
Death  and  Eternity;  encourage  them  by  all 
means  to  have  confidence  in  tbeir  medical 
adviser,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their 
relief.  On  the  youthful  mind,  fear  operates 
most  powerfully,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  being  vague  and  undefined. 
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Naughty  cluldren  are  sometimes  threat- 
ened with  a visitation  of  “ the  Doctor,”  whose 
name  is  associated  with  all^hings  nauseous 
and  horrible ; so  that  when  it  is  really  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  visit  his  little  patients, 
he  finds  them  in  a perfect  paroxysm  of  ter- 
ror, with  flushed  cheeks,  quickened  pulses, 
unwillingness,  if  not  incapacity,  to  answer 
the  questions  put  them,  and  other  disturb- 
iiuces  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
which,  whether  they  be  the  result  of  disease 
or  of  fear,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the 
much-dreaded  doctor  to  determine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sudden  fright  and  terror  have  sometimes 
luid  a salutary  effect  in  rousing  the  system 
to  some  mighty  effort,  by  which  it  has  been 
enabled  to  tlirow  off  the  shackles  of  long- 
standing disease.  This  has  been  especially 
observed  in  paralytic  cases,  and  some  greatly 
depressed  states  of  the  nervous  system  ; but 
as  a general  rule,  the  operation  of  fear  is 
altogether  mischievous,  and  we  would 
counsel  our  readers  to  banish  it  as  mueh 
as  possible  from  the  sick  room  and  the 
nursery. 

I'eiuufuok  (Latin  feb'ris,  a fever,  and 
fugo,  to  dispel) . Any  medicinal  ag(uit  em- 
ployed for  the  reduction  of  fever.  We  more 
commonly  speak  of  tliis  class  of  medicines 
now  as  Antiphlogistics  (which  see) . Diapho- 
retics and  Itefrigcrents  are  also  Febrifuges ; 
and  so  arc  Tonics  at  certain  stages  of  Fevers 
(whichsee).  Arsenic, Fowler’sSolutiou;  An- 
timonial  Powder  and  Tartarized  Antimony ; 
Ammonia,  Acetated  Liquor  and  iluriate  of ; 
Peruvian  Bark,  and  Quinine  ; Ipecacuanhd ; 
Nitrate  of  Potash ; Nitrous  and  Sulphuric 
Ether ; these  are  some  of  the  principal  Febri- 
fuges now  employed.  Particulars  of  their 
nature  and  doses  will  be  found  under  their 
several  heads.  The  following  will  be  found 
good  formulas  for  Febrifuge  Mixtures . — 
Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  Potash,  2 
drachms ; Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  3 drachms ; 
Syrup,  6 drachms ; Water,  sufficient  for  6 
ounces;  pour  out  two  tablespoonsfiil  in  a 
tumbler,  and  add  lo  grains  of  Citric  or  Tar- 
taric Acid,  or  a tablespoonful  of  Lemon 
Juice ; drink  while  effervescing.  Or  take 
of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  1 drachm ; Sweet 
Spirits  of  Nitre,  3 drachms;  Tincture  of 
llyoscyamus,  2 drachms;  Liquor  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia,  1 ounce;  Camphor  Mixture, 
sufficient  to  make  8 ounces : take  a table- 
spoonful every  four  hours:  from  10  to  15 
drops  of  Antimonial  or  Ipecacuanna  Wine 
to  each  dose  will  make  it  act  more  ener- 
getically, and  this  additition  is  especially  to 
be  recommended  when  a cough  is  present. 
Anytliing  which  excites  perspiration  is  use- 


ful as  a Febrifuge ; hence  warm  diluent 
drinks,  and  mustard  foot-baths  may  be  here 
mentioned. 

Feurls  (Latin  ferveoor  ferbeo,  fcj  be  hot). 
Applied  to  a class  of  diseases  characterised 
by  increased  heat.  (See  Fever),  of  which  a 
slight  attack  is  called  Febrictila. 

Fecula  (Latin  fcecula).  This  is  a prin- 
ciple which  appears  to  be  universally  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  (see 
Farina,  Starch).  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  ang  substance  derived  by  spon- 
taneous subsidence  from  a liquid ; after- 
wards its  application  was  restricted  to 
starch,  which  is  deposited  by  agitating  the 
flour  of  wheat,  or  other  grain,  in  water ; 
and,  lastly,  we  understand  by  the  term,  that 
vegetable  principle,  from  whatever  plant 
derived,  which,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
with  which  it  forms  a gelatinous  solu- 
tion. 

Fecundation  (Latin  fecundo,  to  make 
fruitful).  The  effect  of  the  vivifying  fluid 
upon  the  germ  or  ovum  which  in  its  fecun- 
dated state  is  termed  the  Embryo  (which  see), 
also  Generation,  Impregnation. 

Feigned  Dise^vses.  These  may  be  pre- 
tended affections,  local  or  general,  which 
have  no  real  existence ; or  such  as  are  inten- 
tionally induced.  Abdominal  tumours, 
animals  in  the  stomach,  are  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  which  may  be  distinguished  as — 1st, 
those  which  are  strictly  Fictitious;  2nd, 
Exaggerated ; 3rd,  Factitious,  produced  by 
the  patient;  and  4th,  Aggravated,  ori- 
ginating without  the  patient’s  concurrence, 
but  for  some,  purpose  artificially  increased. 
Diseases  are  often  feigned  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  compassion,  or  to  escape  the  per- 
formance of  some  unpleasant  dutv,  and  so 
well  feigned  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
cheat. 

Fed  Bovinum.  The  Latin  for  Ox  Gall 
(which  see).  Fel  Flua  Passio  was  an  an- 
cient name  for  Cholera  (winch  see). 

Fedon.  a malignant  whitlow,  in  which 
the  effusion  presses  on  the  periosteum  (see 
Whitlow) . 

Femoris  (Latin  for  the  thigh).  Hence 
we  liave  os  femoris,  the  thigh  bone,  which 
is  the  longest  bone  of  the  human  skeleton ; 
.also  Femoral  Artery,  the  name  given 
to  the  external  iliac  artery,  immediately 
after  it  has  emerged  from  under  the  cru- 
ral arch ; the  term  Femoral  is  also  ap- 
)ilied  to  the  crural  vein,  which  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Popliteal.  See  Artery, 
Veins. 

'The  following  cut  represents  the  right 
Femur,  seen  in  its  anterior  aspect ; 1 is 
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Fbne8Tua  (Latin  for  a window).  An 
u])erturo ; lienco  the  terms  F.  ovalis  and 
F.  rotunda  respeetively  applied  to  the  oval 
and  round  apertures  of  the  Ear,  sometimes 
called  Foramen  ovale  and  F.  rotundum. 
See  Far. 

Fermext.\.tion.  (Latin  femienta.tio'). 
A spontaneous  change  which  takes  place  in 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  reduced  to  a 
moist  or  liquid  state  by  water.  Fermen- 
tations are  of  four  kinds,  viz. ; — 1st,  the 
Saccharine,  when  sugar  is  the  result  of  the 
change,  as  in  that  of  starch ; 2nd,  the 
Pannaryov  Vinous,  as  that  of  flour,  forming 
bread  ; or  that  of  the  grape  and  other  juices, 
forming  wine.  aTid  evolving  alcohol ; 3rd, 
the  Acetous,  when  the  result  is  acetic  acid, 
or  vinegar ; and,  4th,  the  Putrefactive,  eom- 
mouly  that  of  animal  substances  giving 
rise  to  various  fetid  products,  and  evolving 
ammonia. 

Fkunf.l,  Sweet.  A plant  common  on 
chalky  cliffs  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  leaves  cut  into  hair -like 
segments,  yellow  flowers,  and  glaucous  stems; 


also  diuretic,  and  are  useful  in  flatulency ; 
the  latter,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them, 
are  chiefly  used  ; the  dose  of  the  Bruised 
Seeds  is  from  1 scruple  to  3 ; of  the  Oil  2 or 
3 drops ; but  it  is  generally  taken  in  com- 
bination with  other  aromatics. 

Fekmented  Liquors.  These  are  bever- 
ages which  have  undergone  the  process  of 
alcoholic  fermentation ; they  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  natural  products  of  hot 
climates,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
the  vegetable  juices  ferment  in  a high 
temperature.  It  is  clear  from  ancient  re- 
cords, that  such  liquors  h.avc  been  used  from 
the  earliest  periods ; and  no  doubt  abused 
greatly,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  all  the  good  gifts  of  God  are  liable 
to  be.  The  liquors  of  this  class  (chiefly  in 
use  now)  are  the  various  Foreign  Avincs, 
mostly  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  grape; 
British  or  Home-made  \Vines,  of  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  and  other  juices,  mostly  ren- 
dered fermentable  by  the  addition  of  sugar ; 
Cyder  and  Pen-y,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 


the  shaft,  2 the  head,  3 the  neck. 
Thigh. 


See  botanical  name,  Foeniculum  Vulgaris ; it  is 
valued  chief! for  the  ai'omatic  and  stimulant 
quality  of  its  It-aves  and  seeds,  which  are 
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apple  and  pear  ; and  !Malt  Liquors,  having 
for  their  bases  the  sacehaiiiie  principle  of 
several  kinds  of  grain,  but  chiefly  Barley. 
See  Ale  and  Beer,  Beverages,  Brinks,  &c. 

Feiimkntu.m  (Latin  ferveo  to  work). 
Balm  or  yeast ; or  any  substance  which 
possesses  the  power  of  commencing  fermen- 
tation. 

Ficxugriokk.  The  Trigonella  Fatnwn- 
Greccum;  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minosce,  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ; it  is  used  e.\temally  in  cataplasms. 


and  internally  in  dysentery  and  diarrhcea ; 
but  not  now  to  any  great  e-vtent. 

Feun,  Male  (scientific  name  Aspidinm 
Fills  Mas).  A common  native  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Filicales,  chiefly 
used  as  a remedy  for  tape-worm  ; and,  until 
lately,  too  mucli  neglected,  for  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent anthelmintic,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  much-vaunted  Kousso.  We  give  a 
cut  of  the  plant,  but  there  is  so  g^eat  a simi- 
larity in  the  growth  of  many  British  Ferns, 
thatonlyabotanistcouldbesureof  the  species. 
The  rhizoma  or  root,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
lant  principally  used,  should  be  collected 
otween  the  end’ of  ilay  and  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, cleared  of  root  fibres,  decayed  parts, 
and  earth,  but  not  washed  ; dry  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  open  air,  in  a shady  place  : 
powder  those  parts  alone  which  are  greenish 
internally,  and  keep  in  well  stopped  bottles 
in  a dry  place.  The  dose  of  this  Powder  is 
from  1 to  3 drachms : it  should  be  given  on 
an  empty  stomach,  and  fallowed,  in  the 


course  of  two  or  three  hours,  by  an  aperient ; 
Castor  Oil  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  There  is 
an  Oil  of  Male  Fern,  obtained  by  evaporating 
an  Ethereal  Tincture  of  the  buds  or  roots, 
and  this  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  con- 
venient form  of  administration.  It  may  be 


taken  thus : — J a drachm  mi.xcd  with  2 ounces 
of  Mucilage  : half  at  bed-time,  the  rest  in 
the  morning,  with  an  ounce  of  Castor  Oil  3 or 
4 hours  after  the  second  dose.  We  have  known 
several  large  worms  completely  expelled  by 
this  remedy.  A Decoction  of  the  fresh  root  or 
buds  is  also  effectual ; dose  about  4 ounces ; 
of  the  Ethereal  Tincture  from  one  to  2 
drachms  mav  be  given  ; and  of  the  E.xtract 
from  10  to  So  grains.  See  Anthclminties, 
Vermifuges. 

Fekro-cyanic  Acid.  A compound  of 
Cyanogen,  Metallic  Iron,  and  Ox}-gen.  It 
has  been  called  Ferruretted  Chgazic  Acid  ; 
it  contains  the  elements  of  Hydrocyanic 
or  Prussic  Acid,  but  diflers  from  it  in  its 
properties.  Its  salts,  formerlv  called  Triple 
Prussiates.  are  now  termed  Ferro-eganites, 
of  which  Prussian  Blue  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples. 
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Fbruum  (Latiu  for  Iron  (which  see). 
The  terms  Ferri fila,  iron  wire  ; I\  ramen- 
to,  iron  tilings ; F.  ruhigo,  rust  or  car- 
bonate of  iron  ; F.  sulphtis,  F.  ammoniatum^ 
and  F.  tartarizahnn,  and  other  combinations 
of  the  Latin  root,  will  be  frequently  met 
with  in  pliarmaceutical  and  chemical  works 

Feiiula.  Assafcetida.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  umbelliferous  plant  yielding  the 
gum  called  Assafcetida  (which  see). 

Ferula  Persica.  The  stinking  Giant 
Fennel,  a native  of  Persia,  thought  by  some 
to  yield  the  gum  Sagapenum. 

Fetor.  A bad  odour  of  any  kind,  result- 
ing from  putrefaction,  decomposition,  or 
fermentation  ; it  may  be  developed  either 
in  the  internal  or  external  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thrown  out  in  the  various  ex- 
creting processes.  A very  peculiar  fetor  is 
diffused  from  the  breath  and  body  of  one 
under  the  influence  of  putrid  fever  and 
other  malignant  diseases;  and  from  mer- 
curial salivation  arises  what  may  be  imme- 
diately detected  as  the  mercurial  fetor.  See 
Chlorine,  Fisinf octants.  Mercury. 

Feu  Volage  (French  for  flying  Are).  A 
name  given  by  the  medical  writers  of  France 
to  one  of  the  forms  of  Erythema  (which  see) . 

Fever  (Latin  febris,  which  see).  The 
characteristic  marks  of  Fever  are  an  increase 
of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a foul  tongue  ; 
often  cold  chills  and  shivering,  head-ache, 
sore  throat,  great  thirst,  and  an  impaired 
state  of  the  functions  generally. 

The  causes  are  various ; among  them  may 
be  named  exposure  to  cold,  heat,  or  wet, 
fatigue,  long-continued  watching,  or  mental 
anxiety,  intemperance,  unwholesome  or  in- 
sufficient food,  breathing  impure  air,  and  all 
the  bad  local  influences  to  which  the  lower 
classes,  especially  of  large  cities,  are  too 
often  exposed,  and  the  excesses  and  iiTegu- 
larities  to  which  these  classes  are  addicted. 
Most  of  the  forms  of  Fever  are  epidemic,  and 
their  prevalence  at  or  after  periods  of  scarcity 
and  privation,  of  unusual  heat,  or  excessive 
moisture,  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  are  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  conditions  of  the  system,  which  rendeP 
the  latter  peculiarly  predisposed  to  febrific 
influence ; and  this  is  the  case  with  all  epi- 
demic diseases,  for  many  of  which  we  look 
for  an  increase  at  particular  times  and  sea- 
sons; thus,  in  the  spring,  measles  prevail 
generally  to  a greater  extent  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  year ; scarlet  fever  is  most 
common  in  the  autumn ; and  typhus^  to- 
wards the  close  of  summer,  which,  especialij^ 
if  it  be  cold  and  wet,  is  the  season  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  kinds  of  fever.  Small-pox 
again  is  known  to  be  so  much  more  prevalent 


at  s6me  periods  than  others,  that  its  propa- 
gation is  evidently  influenced  by  atmosplieric 
causes,  and  so  it  is  with  any  kind  of  Fever 
which,  if  it  once  appears  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  development,  spreads  with 
alarming  rapidity.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
densely  populated  and  ill-ventilated  dwel- 
lings of  tlie  poor,  in  hospitals,  and  sick 
rooms,  where  numbers  are  necessaril)'  con- 
fined in  a limited  space  ; among  those  classes 
who  pay  due  attention  to  the  rules  of  clean- 
liness, whose  dwellings  arc  airy  and  commo- 
dious, and  diet  wholesome  and  regular,  we 
do  not  find  that  febrile  diseases  prevail 
much  as  epidemics,  unless  they  live  in 
localities  where  the  air  is  rendered  impure 
by  that  terrestrial  poison,  which  we  term 
malaria — bad  air — the  result  of  vegetable 
or  animal  decomposition ; and,  even,  when  it 
does  eft'ect  such  persons,  the  diseases  do  not 
commonly  assume  so  virulent  a form,  and 
their  progress  is  far  more  easily  arrested, 
than  under  the  circumstances  first  indicated. 
Contagion  and  infection,  both  of  these  per- 
form their  part  in  the  propagation  of  Fever, 
and  many  secret,  and  often  unsuspected  in- 
fluences, are  at  work  to  make  them  more 
certain  and  widely  destructive  in  their 
effects  ; for  instance,  the  effluvia  or  exhala- 
tions of  the  human  body,  not  only  in  disease, 
but  in  a state  of  health,  may,  by  concentra- 
tion in  a confined  space,  become  so  l irulent 
as  to  produce  it ; and  the  breath  of  a sick 
person,  or  an  emission  of  poisonous  gas  from 
an  open  drain  or  cesspool,  or  any  memphitic 
vapours  floating  upon  the  atmosphere,  and 
entering  into  the  circulation,  may  cause 
Fever,  one  of  those  efforts  of  nature  to  ridher- 
self  of  deleterious  matter,  which  if  suffered  to 
remain  would  cause  organic  disease ; and  this 
effort  is  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the 
sti-ength  of  the  enemy  to  be  expelled,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  patient’s  system. 

Fevers  may  be  either  Idiopathic^  that  is 
of  the  general  system,  not  depending  upon 
local  disease ; or  Sympathetic,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed  Symptomatic  ; which  is  a 
secondary  affection,  resulting  from  local  dis- 
ease, such  is  the  inflammatory  form ; there  is 
also  what  is  called  a remote  effect,  liz.,  the 
Hectic  Fever.  Then,  again,  they  are  distin- 
guished as  1st,  Continued,  which  includes 
the  ordinary  Fever  of  this  climate,  which  in 
its  active  stage  is  sometimes  attended  with 
bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea ; then,  in 
some  cases  becomes  typhoid,  and  lastly,  as  • 
sumes  the  slow  nervous  form.  Under  this 
head,  too,  must  be  classed  the  terrible 
Typhus  or  Malignant  Fever,  sometimes  also 
called  the  Camp,  Hospital,  Gaol,  or  Prison 
Fever,  of  which,  as  of  the  others,  we  shall 
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have  to  speak  more  at  large  presently.  2ml, 
Intermittent,  or  Agile,  (which  see).  3rd, 
Remittent,  having  irregular  periods  of  re- 
mission and  exacerbation,  instead  of  distinct 
intervals  and  paroxysms,  between  which 
the  patient  is  commonly  well  enough  to  go 
about  his  ordinary  occupations.  "VVe  also 
speak  of  Eruptive  fever,  meaning  those  that 
throw  out  a rash  or  eruption,  such  as  measles 
and  small  po.v,  and  distinguish  the  different 
kinds  by  several  other  names,  as  Gastric 
Fever,  a term  first  applied  to  the  common 
continued  sort,  when  attended  by  un- 
tisual  gastric  derangement ; this  has  been 
termed  the  Choleric  and  Mesenteric  Fever; 
Hay  Fever,  or  Hay  Asthma  (Catarrhus 
JEstivus),  and  Hectic ; Habitual,  or  Pro- 
tracted Fever;  Child-bed,  Peritoneal  or 
Puerperal  Fever,  the  epidemic  disease  of 
lying-in  women ; Yellow,  Kindal’s,  Bilious, 
Remittent,  or  Balam  Fevers,  (see  Bile.') 
Many  other  distinctive  terms  applied  to  cer- 
tain Fevers  might  be  adduced,  but  it  would 
answer  no  useful  purpose  to  give  the  names 
of  them  here.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  most  common  forms  of  febritic 
diseases,  eonlining  ourselves  to  the  Idio- 
pathic or  true  Fevers,  as  the  Sympathetic 
are  spoken  of  under  the  heads  of  the  various 
diseases  of  which  they  are  the  symptomatic 
accompaniments.  1st,  then,  of  the  Con- 
tinued Fevers,  we  have  the  simple  or  ephe- 
meral form,  whose  precise  symptoms  are 
usually  hot  skin,  head-ache,  frequent  pulse, 
furred  tongue,  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
mouth,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  shiver- 
ing, and  loss  of  appetite  ; there  is  not  com- 
monly much  thirst,  nor  are  the  symptoms 
very  severe,  nor  the  fever  of  long  duration. 
A mild  diaphoretic  treatment  is  all  that  is 
required ; this  will  bring  on,  if  it  does  not 
come  naturally,  a profuse  perspiration  in 
the  course  of  a day  or  two,  which  relieves 
the  system,  and  leaves  the  patient  only 
a little  weakened,  with,  perhaps,  a slight 
cough,  and  running  at  the  nose.  This  is 
generally  the  result  of  a cold,  caught  by  sit- 
ting in  a draught,  or  exposure  to  wet,  or  of 
contagion,  the  disease  a.ssuming  an  epidemic 
character,  and  running  \nio  Injlttenza  (which 
see),  or  the  complicated  Continued  Fever 
called  Typhus,  and  other  names  as  already 
mentioned.  In  this,  we  have  the  above 
symptoms  in  a much  greater  degree  of  inten- 
sity, and  others,  which  vary  considerably  in 
the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  Of  these 
stages  there  are  three  pretty  distinctly 
marked  : 1st,  the  Premonitor)-,  or  Incipient 
stage,  in  which  there  is  commonly  restless- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  a pale,  shrunken, 
anxious  countenance,  an  unpleasant  breath. 


a furred  tongue,  which,  when  put  out  for 
inspection,  indicates  by  its  tremulousness 
the  weak  state  of  the  muscles  generally. 
Frequently  an  attack  of  this  disease  is  so 
insidious  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  aware 
of  its  first  approaches;  there  is,  perhaps, 
languor  and  an  uneasy  feeling,  which  is 
attributed  to  indigestion ; but  these  symp- 
toms should  always  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion, especially  if  there  is  typhus  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  second  stage  is  that  of 
Re-action,  in  which  the  febrile  symptoms 
become  stronger  and  more  marked,  the  heat 
of  the  skin  is  greater,  the  pulse  quicker, 
especially  towards  night;  there  is  more 
thirst,  head-ache.  Hushing  of  the  face, 
and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  head, 
suffusion  of  the  veins  of  the  eyes,  and  a ten- 
dency to  delirium,  all  showing  increased 
action  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  which  is 
likely  to  lead  to  congestion  or  inflammation, 
it  may  be  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  bowels ; in 
the  first  case  the  delirium  will  run  high, 
and  there  will  be  great  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequently  of  the 
functions  generally ; in  the  second  there 
will  be  rapid  and  difficult  breathing,  with 
cough  and  the  other  symptoms  of  pulmqnar)- 
inflamation;  in  the  third  there  will  be 
diarrhoea  and  flatulency,  with  first  yellow, 
then  black,  and  ultimately  bloody  motions, 
the  result  of  hemorrhage,  which,  if  severe, 
will  carry  off  the  patient  rapidly.  In  this 
stage  of  the  Fever,  as  it  progresses,  we  see 
frequently  an  eruption  of  bluish  red  spots 
on  the  skin,  caused  most  likely  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  now,  too,  the 
tongue  becomes  coated  with  a yellowish  fur, 
which  first  is  dry  and  browm  down  the 
middle,  and  then  is  gradually  overspread 
by  a hard  dark  coating.  Tliis  brings  us 
to  the  third,  or  Typhoid,  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  which  the  patient  is  completely  subdued, 
his  muscular  strength  is  gone,  his  senses  no 
longer  serve  him  at  all,  or  do  so  in  a very 
imperfect  manner,  and  his  mind  is  incapable 
of  any  connection  of  thoughts  or  ideas ; the 
fajces  pass  involuntarily,  and  the  highly 
coloured  urine  either  dribbles  out  in  small 
quantities,  or  is  retained  altogether ; the 
pulse,  although  frequent,  becomes  more  and 
more  feeble ; a brown  fur,  called  sordes, 
collects  about  the  teeth  and  lips;  and  the 
hurried  irregular  respiration,  shows  that  the 
last  struggle  with  the  destroyer  has  com- 
menced; soon  the  fingers  begin  to  twitch 
nervously,  and  to  pick  at  the  bed-clothes, 
and  the  body,  as  if  obeying  some  law  of 
gravitation,  has  a singular  tendency  to  hitch 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ; the  eyes,  are 
probably  wide  open,  and  so  remain  day  and 
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night,  hilt  there  is  no  speculation  in  them  ; 
then  mucus  collects  in  the  throat  and  air- 
tubes,  causing  the  sound  known  as  the  “ death 
rattles and  the  patient  dies  of  suffocation, 
one  of  themany  victims  of  Typhus  Fever,  un- 
less he  should,  by  the  aid  of  a good  constitution 
and  a skilful  ])hysician,  under  God’s  provi- 
dence, be  enabled  to  escape  this  great  peril. 
In  that  case,  he  will,  after  lying  for  some 
days  in  an  apparently  hopeless  state,  ex- 
perience a mitigation  of  his  severe  symptoms; 
refreshing  sleep  will  once  more  close  his 
aching  eyelids ; a profuse  jierspiration  will 
break  out  all  over  his  hot  parched  skin ; his 
breathing  will  become  less  hurried  and  dif- 
ficult ; the  convulsive  twitchings  will  cease, 
and  he  ivill  lie  calm  and  quiet — in  a state  of 
utter  prostration,  it  is  time,  but  so  easy,  that 
his  condition,  compared  with  what  it  was 
only  a few  hours  since,  will  seem  like  that 
of  one  in  eternal  rest.  This  is  a very  critical 
period  of  the  disease,  requiring,  perhaps, 
more  careful  and  judicious  treatment  than 
any  other  • the  all  but  extinct  spark  of  life 
has  shot  up  into  a feeble  blaze,  and  a very 
little  gust  will  suffice  to  quench  it  utterly ; 
it  must  be  carefully  guarded  and  nourished, 
until  it  grows  brighter  and  stronger,  and  is 
again  able  to  bear  the  blasts  and  buffetings 
of  active  existence.  But  let  us  proceed 
regularly,  and  detail  the  mode  of  treatment 
necessary  through  all  the  stages  of  the  Fever 
above  described : and  much  of  this  will  be 
applicable  in  most  foi  ms  of  febrile  disease, 
the  duration  of  which,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  cannot,  be  shortened ; there  is  a cer- 
tain course  for  it  to  run,  and  the  main 
object  of  all  remedial  measures  should  there- 
fore be,  to  assist,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  in  this 
effort  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  poison 
which  has  entered  into  the  system.  To  this 
end,  as  soon  as  the  premonitory  sjunptoms 
are  observed,  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  various  organs,  whose  unimpeded 
operations  conduce  to  a healthful  condition 
of  existence  ; if  there  be  any  functional  de- 
rangements, any  deficiency,  or  otherwise,  of 
secretions  or  excretions,  they  should  at  once 
he  attended  to,  and  the  medicines  necessary 
to  produce  an  alteration  in  their  character  or 
quantity,  at  once  administered ; above  all, 
let  the  patient  have  pure  air,  and  plenty  of 
it;  let  him  have  cleanliness  and  quiet; 
keep  him,  as  much  as  be,  from  all  disturb- 
ing influences ; let  him  have  plenty  of  sim- 
ple diluent  drinks ; there  is  nothing  better 
than  cold  Toast-and- Water,  or  Barley- W ater, 
with,  perhaps,  a little  Lemon-juice  in  it:  if 
nourishment  is  required,  it  should  be  given 
very  moderately,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Milk 


and  farinaceous  diet;  such  fruits  as  Currants, 
Grapes,  Oranges,  and  Straivberries,  may  be 
given  if  they  do  not  create  flatulency  and 
diarrhoea ; but  nothing  prepared  from  meat, 
nor  of  a stimulant  nature,  except  in  low 
Nervous  Fevers,  and  the  later  stages  of 
Typhus,  and  some  others,  in  ivhich  there  is 
danger  of  the  patient  sinking  from  exhaus- 
tion. When  there  is  much  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  sponging,  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  cold  water  will  be  refreshing  and 
beneficial,  and  this  may  be  resorted  to  ivith 
advantage  in  nearly  all  cases  of  Fef  er.  After 
the  administration  of  a gentle  aperient, 
combined  with  some  mild  mercurial,  to 
operate  upon  the  bowels  and  liver,  the  skin 
and  kidneys  should  be  acted  on  by  diapho- 
retics, combined  with  diuretics,  in  some  such 
form  as  this  : Nitrate  of  Potash,  1 drachm ; 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  2 drachms ; 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  3 drachms;  Liquor 
of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 ounce;  Cam- 
phor Mixture,  sufficient  to  make  8 ounces  ; 
take  two  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a dav. 
Seidlitz  Powders  are  also  good,  especially 
if  there  is  a tendency  to  constipation ; if 
it  is  otherwise.  Soda  Powders  may  be 
given  occasionally  with  20  drojis  of  Tincture 
of  Ginger,  in  each,  if  there  is  flatulency. 
The  hydropathic  treatment  has  been  resorted 
to  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
Simple  Continued  Fever,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  properly  carried  out  except  at  the  regular 
establishments.  Such  are  the  aids  to  nature 
which  may  be  safely  recommended  in  the 
earl)’’  stages  of  nearly  all  Fevers ; in  the 
second  or  reactionary  stage,  however,  of  that 
w'hich  ive  have  been  describing,  ivhen  com- 
plications begin  to  arise,  it  ivill  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  treatment  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  although  the 
same  general  principles  must  be  kept  in 
view  throughout.  Thus,  if  there  is  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  a blister  on  the 
chest  may  be  desirable  ; if  there  is  tender- 
ness of  the  boivels  on  pressure,  half  a dozen 
leeches  should  be  applied ; if  there  is  diarr- 
hoea, it  must  be  checked  by  the  medicines 
named  under  that  head ; if  constipation, 
Castor  Oil,  Rhubarb,  or  Senna  should  be 
administered,  or  aperient  injections  thro'wn 
up.  Congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  any  other  organ,  may  call  for  to- 
pical or  general  bleeding;  it  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  no  inflammatory  fever 
could  be  reduced  without  this  latter  mode 
of  depletion,  and  much  mischief  has  re- 
sulted from  the  free  u.se  of  the  lancet,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  forms  of  active 
disease ; yet  there  can  be  no  question  that 
where  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and 
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the  patient  is  of  a full  habit  and  vigorous 
constitution,  bleeding  from  the  arm  in  this 
case  is  very  serviceable.  Cold  applications 
to  the  head,  if  there  appears  danger  of  cere- 
bral congestion;  hot  bran  bags  to  the  ab- 
domen if  the  urine  is  scanty  or  altogether 
retained;  sleepless  nights,  and  convulsive 
starting  and  twitching  may  require  opiates, 
but  these  should  always  be  administered 
with  caution,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
th^  sometimes  afteet  the  brain. 

S^uch  is  an  outline  of  treatment  of  Fevers 
in  general,  and  of  the  two  first  stages  of 
common  Fever  in  particular.  Wheu  it  as- 
sumes the  typhoid  character  the  treatment 
becomes  more  difficult;  then,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient’s  body 
and  mind  should  have  perfect  rest : no 
attempts  should  bo  made  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  especially  by  lower- 
ing the  system,  as  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  all  the  physical  energies  will  be  re- 
quired to  recover  the  patient  from  the  state 
of  exhaustion  to  which  he  has  been  reduced. 

We  genonUlv  look  for  the  typhoid  symp- 
tons  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
the  Fever,  and  as  soon  as  they  appear,  we 
commence  strengthening  the  system  for  the 
great  trial  it  must  sustain,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  having,  however,  a due  regard 
to  local  congestions,  and  other  conn)lications, 
which  may  present  themselves.  It  the  brain 
is  not  too  much  affected,  we  at  once  resort 
to  stimulants,  such  as  Brandy  or  Port  Wine, 
the  latter  mulled,  with  a grain  or  two  of 
Quinine  in  each  dose  of  half  a wineglassful 
two  or  three  times  a day  ; if  there  is  much 
cerebral  excitement,  we  give  Ammonia,  the 
Carbonate,  5 grains,  or  Aromatic  Spirit  10 
drops,  in  one  ounce  of  Decoction  of  Bark 
three  times  a day ; also  Beef  Tea  in  smsdl 

entities  frequently.  It  is  the  rule  in  most 
ases  to  wait  for  a clean  tongue,  and 
moist  skin,  before  we  administer  tonics  and 
stimulants;  but,  in  this,  we  should  often  lose 
our  patients  if  we  did  so  ; very  commonly 
we  administer  these  even  when  we  know 
Pneumonia  or  Bronchitis  arc  present,  over- 
looking the  lesser  for  the  greater  danger ; 
besides  which,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  stimulant  method  of  treating  Pneumonia 
is  not  the  most  successful,  at  all  events  we 
have  found  it  so.  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  1 
grain,  with  10  drops  of  dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid,  in  1 ounce  of  Infusion  of  Boses, 
is  a good  form  of  tonic ; its  acidity,  too,  ren- 
dere.it  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  the  fever- 
stricken.  When  the  debility  is  extreme. 
Brandy  and  Port  Wine,  in  equal  proportions, 
^ a wineglass  together  may  be  given ; we  have 
known  a patient  take  as  much  as  two  bottles 


of  the  latter  in  a day.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  give  nutrients  and  stimulants  in  very 
small  quantities — the  power  of  swallowing 
being  nearly  lost,  a tcaspoonful  of  Port 
Wine,  thickened  with  Arrowroot,  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  ten  minutes ; or  of  Beef 
Tea,  with  a little  Brandy  in  it;  in  this  case, 
too,  a Beef  Tea  clyster  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  is  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  so  that 
the  urine  does  not  pass  off,  a catheter  must, 
be  used.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  back  and  other  parts 
of  a typhus  patient,  as  troublesome  bed- 
sores frequently  occur ; the  use  of  the  water- 
bed  will  generally  prevent  this,  should  it 
not,  the  remedies  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  Bed-sores  must  be  employed.  As  the 
typhoid  symptoms  disappear,  and  conva- 
lescenoe  becomes  fairly  established,  the 
greatest  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  indulgence  of  that  craving  for  solid  food 
and  stimulant  drinks  which  is  experienced 
by  the  patient;  he  longs  for  Chops  and 
Steaks,  Oysters,  and  Ale,  he  is  sick  of  Ar- 
I'owroot,  and  Beef  Tea,  and  all  kinds  of 
“ slops,”  and  becomes  quite  angry  that  he 
cannot  have  some  change  of  diet ; he  wants 
something  solid  to  eat,  now  that  he  has  an 
appetite  for  it;  but  a judicious  nurse  will 
deny  liim  this  gratification  for  a time  ; light 
puddings  of  Arrowroot,  Ground  Bice,  Sago, 
Semolina,  or  Tapioca,  may  be  first  ventured 
on ; and  when  the  tongue  is  quite  clean,  and 
all  febrile  symptoms  have  disappeared,  a 
beginning  of  meat  diet  may  be  made  with 
a small  slice  of  chicken,  and  if  this  agrees 
with  the  stomach,  there  may  be  a gi-adual 
advance  to  stronger  meats,  with  wholesome 
white  kinds  of  fish  for  an  occasional  variety. 
It  is  likely  that  tonics  may  be  required  fora 
considerable  time  after  the  patient  is  con- 
valescent, and  as  soon  as  there  is  sutficient 
strength  for  the  journey,  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  liave  a change  of  air,  especially  if 
the  same  local  infiuences  are  still  in  opera- 
tion by  which  the  disease  was  firet  induced. 
We  should  have  mentioned  above,  that  in 
cases  of  Fever  of  a low  malignant  kind,  fresh 
Yeast,  in  teaspoon  doses,  given  every  three  or 
four  hours,  has  been  found  very  beneficial, 
and  that  through  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  disinfectants,  such  as  the  Chloride 
of  Lime  or  Zinc,  should  be  freely  used. 

We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  Periodic 
Fevers,  divided  into  Intermittents  and  lie- 
mittents,  the  first,  including  the  various 
forms  of  Ague  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
that  head)  ; the  second,  dilfering  therefrom 
in  having  but  imperfect  remisAons  of  its 
symptoms,  with  no  decided  intervals  of  eu- 
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tire  relief;  this  partakes  somewliat  of  the 
character  of  both  Continued  and  Intermittent 
Fever,  and  forms  as  it  were  a link  between 
the  two;  it  attacks  both  old  and  youn?,  but 
has  not  quite  the  same  characteristic  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter ; it  will,  therefore, 
he  conv'enient  to  describe  it  under  two  heads, 
and,  first  as  Adult  Itemittent^  sometimes 
called  Gastric  or  Bilious,  or  Yellow  Fever, 
the  latter  being  its  most  intense  and  dan- 
gerous form,  in  which  it  is  seldom  or  ever 
seen  in  this  country,  full  particulars  of 
symptoms,  treatment,  &c.,  of  this  Fever  in 
its  several  manifestations  are  given  under 
the  head  Bile;  we  tlierefore  pass  on  to  con- 
sider Infantile  Remittent,  sometimes  called 
Infantile  Hectic,  Stomach,  or  Worm  Fever  : 
this  attacks  children  of  all  ages  up  to  10  or 
12  years;  it  is  characterized  by  fetid  un- 
healthy motions,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vari- 
able appetite,  a furred  but  moist  tongue,  a 
generally  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  varying 
from  90  to  150,  and  upwards.  There  is 
generally  head  ache  and  drowsiness,  indi- 
cating cerebral  disturbance;  the  child  sleeps 
much,  but  not  soundly';  it  moans  and  talks 
incoherently',  and  starts  at  the  slightest 
sound;  there  is  generally  flatulence,  causing 
great  distension  of  the  abdomen ; often  cough 
with  difficult  respiration.  There  is  usually', 
in  this  Fever,  periodic  paroxysms  and  re- 
missions, sometimes  daily,  sometimes  twice 
a-day,  and  occasionally'  three  times,  the  one 
at  night  being  the  longest  and  most  severe. 
The  approaches  of  this  disease  are  gradual, 
and  for  a time  almost  imperceptible;  there 
is  a loss  of  appetite,  flesh,  and  spirits,  which 
the  mother  does  not  at  first  notice,  or  if  she 
does,  attributes  it  to  a disordered  stomach; 
then  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  and  has 
a worn,  anxious  look,  with,  perhaps  a hectic 
spot  on  either  cheek,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing with  the  paroxysms  of  fever,  which 
now  begin  to  be  distinctly  marked,  as  do  the 
symptoms  above  enumerated.  The  weak 
and  listless  child  is  not,  perhaps,  for  a long 
time  confined  to  its  bed.  but  it  lolls  and  lies 
about,  and  doses  and  wakes  with  a start,  and 
moans  and  eomplains  fretfully,  picking  its 
nose  and  fingers,  and  exhibiting  other  signs 
‘ of  debility  and  nervous  irritations;  there  is 
no  great  thirst,  the  bowels  are  often  obsti- 
nate, and  the  motions,  when  they  do  occur, 
are  of  an  unhealthy  character,  slimy,  and 
deficient  of  bile;  the  urine  is  thick,  dark 
coloured,  and  scanty,  and  so  the  disease  goes 
on  until  the  patient  sinks  exhausted,  or  else 
the  bad  symptoms  gradually  abate,  and  a 
recovery  takes  place,  brought  about  perhaps 
in  a great  measure  by  a judicious  course  of 
treatment,  wlrich  will  vary  somewhat  in  ac- 


cordance W'ith  the  constitution  of  the  child, 
and  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease;  if  it 
can  be  traced  to  an  excess  of  rich  or  un- 
wholesome food,  the  proper  course,  if  the 
child  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it,  is  to 
administer  first  an  emetic,  and  then  an 
acitive  purgative,  including  some  prepara- 
tion of  Mercury;  after  this,  effervescing 
draughts,  rendered  palatable  by  Syrup,  which 
may  be  given  tw'o  or  three  times  a-day,  and 
continued  as  long  as  the  febrile  symptoms 
do  not  abate,  especially  if  there  be  nausea, 
amounting  to  a desire  to  vomit.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  Fever  arises  from  ob- 
stinate constipation,  the  mercurial  purga- 
tive should  be  repeated  every  day  until 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened,  and  then  for 
a time  every  other,  or  every  third  day. 
Sometimes  the  irritation  is  set  up  by  teeth- 
ing, and  then  there  is  generally  diarrhoea, 
which  it  is  never  well  to  stop  too  suddenly; 
when,  however,  this  is  found  to  be  weakening 
the  system  too  much,  and  keeping  up  the  irri- 
tation, a common  Chalk  Mixture  with  about 
5 grains  of  Aromatic  Confection  in  each 
dose  of  about  a tablespoonful,  may  be  given. 
Should  this  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
serious  inflammation  in  the  bow'els  ensue. 
Mercury  and  Opium  in  very  small  doses  may 
be  tried  : of  the  grey  Powder,  2 grains,  or 
Calomel,  | a grain,  with  l-6th  of  a grain  of 
Opium,  administered  every  4 hours,  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced,  or  12  of  the 
powders  have  been  given  ; beyond  this  it  is 
not  safe  to  go,  except  it  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medical  man,  whom  the  prudent 
mother  will  do  w'ell  to  consult  as  soon  as 
the  disease  has  shown  itself;  it  will  be 
better  to  trust  to  nature,  aided  by  such  re- 
medial measures  as  common  sense  suggests, 
than  to  go  beyond  the  remedies  here  pre- 
scribed. The  fever  will  have  its  course,  be 
the  measures  adopted  w'hat  they  may,  and  if 
the  child  has  a good  constitution  he  will 
most  likely  recover  eventually,  although  he 
will  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  attack; 
the  great  principle  of  the  treatment,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  all  Fevers,  is  to  watch  the 
symptoms  carefully,  and  guard  against  in- 
flammation seizing  upon  any  important 
organ ; to  keep  the  system  in  such  a con- 
dition as  to  I'ender  it  least  liable  to  infl.am- 
matorj'  action ; to  support  the  strength 
when  needed,  and  to  aid  nature  by  all  pos- 
sible means  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the 
system  of  the  patient  to  a healthy  condition.  | 
Hectic  Fever,  which  belongs  to  the  class  I 
of  remittents,  is  characterised  by  slight  0 
shiverings  succeeded  by  flushings,  which  y 
are  generallj'  accompanied  by  that  bright  l! 
red  spot  on  each  cheek,  which  is  so  marked  I 
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a symptom  of  the  disease ; profuse  and  ex- 
hausting perspirations  follow  the  hot  stages. 
There  are  usually  two  paroxysms  in  the  24 
hours,  one  commencing  about  noon  and 
lasting  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  other 
coming  on  at  10  or  12  at  night,  and  continu- 
ing until  2 or  3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  At 
first  between  the  attacks  there  are  complete 
remissions  of  the  bad  symptoms,  the  patient 
is  tolerably  cheerful,  and  takes  his  food  with 
an  appetite  ; but,  gradually,  the  paroxysms 
become  longer  and  more  severe,  the  sweats 
more  excessive,  and  complete  prostration 
ensues ; death  being  commonly  hastened  by 
the  setting  in  of  diarrhoea.  Local  irritation 
of  some  kind  is  always  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease ; it  may  be  of  the  lungs,  as  in  con- 
sumption, in  the  latter  stages  of  which  the 
hectic  flush  is  nearly  always  present ; or  it 
may  be  of  the  hip  joint,  or  of  some  other 
part  where  there  is  extensive  suppuration  of 
the  tissues,  and  formation  of  matter.  The 
treatment  here  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  cause.  (See  Abscess,  Consump- 
tion, Hip-joint) . For  the  colliquative  sweats 
and  diarrhoea,  there  should  be  an  adminis- 
tration of  Astringents,  (whiiih  see)  and 
Diarrhoea.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  no  apparent  disease  to  which  the 
hectic  symptoms  can  be  attributed,  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  the  result  of  de- 
bility; in  thi.->  case  the  treatment  should  be 
much  the  same  as  that  proper  for  an  inter- 
mittent fever ; tonics,  with  a light  nourish- 
ing diet,  chiefly  Milk,  easily  digested  vege- 
tables, and  farinaceous  compounds. 

We  now  come  to  Eruptive  Fevers,  which  are 
characterised  by-  the  before-named  general  fe- 
brile .symptoms,  more  or  less  severe,  followed 
by  an  eruption  sufficiently  distinctive  in 
each  case  to  detei-m-no  the  name  ,of  the 
disease-  As  a rule  these  only  occur  once  in 
the  life  of  an  individual : particulars  of 
them  will  be  found  under  the  several  heads 
of  Small-pox,  Cow-pox,  Chicken-pox, 
Measles,  Scarlatina,  Plague,  Miliary  Fetter, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  symptomatic  of  some  other  complaint 
than  as  constituting  a disease  of  itself.  (For 
other  forms  of  febritic  disease,  see  the  various 
heads  already  referred  to). 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  would 
impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  there 
is  of  obtaining  professional  advice  in  all 
cases  of  Fever,  whose  forms  are  so  various, 
complications  so  great,  action  frequently  so 
rapid,  and  effects  so  fatal,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one,  unpractised  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases,  and  unskilled  in  its  treatment,  to 
distinguish  the  several  varieties,  and  deter- 
mine on  the  proper  treatment. 


Fiber.  The  Latin  name  for  the  Beaver ; 
an  animal  which  supplies  the  substance 
called  Castor,  (which  see). 

Fibre.  (Latin,  fibra,  a filament.)  This 
may"  be  either  animal  or  woody",  the  latter 
constituting  the  fibrous  structure  of  all  vege- 
table substances ; but  it  is  with  the  former 
only"  that  we  have  here  to  do ; that  is,  the 
collection  of  filaments  which  compose  the 
muscular  fasciculi,  &c.,of  the  human  body, 
and  constitute  what  is  called  the  Fibrous 
System ; this  is  capable  of  division  into 
inenibranes  and  organs,  the  former  being, 
1st,  those  which  cover  certain  organs,  and 
contribute  to  their  texture,  such  as  Perios- 
teum, which  covers  bone ; the  Perichondrium, 
which  covers  cartilage ; the  Dura  Mater  ; 
the  Tunica  Albuginea,  and  the  proper  mem- 
branes of  the  Kidneys  and  Spleen,  &c.,  (all 
of  which  see).  2nd,  the  Fibrous  Capsules,  or 
cylindrical  bags  found  around  some  of  the 
o.sseous  articulations,  such  as  those  of  the 
Humerus  and  Femur,  (which  see).  3rd, 
the  Fibrous  Sheaths,  which  confine  the 
tendons  in  their  situations,  especially  in 
passing  over  the  bones,  where  they  are  much 
inflected,  as  in  the  fingers  and  toes  ; some  of 
these  sheaths  confine  a number  of  tendons, 
as  the  wrist  and  instep,  and  some  only  one 
or  two,  as  in  the  fingers.  4th,  the  Aponeu- 
rosis, a kind  of  fibrous  canvas,  sometimes 
forming  coverings  for  different  parts;  at 
others,  furnishing  muscles  with  points  of 
insertion. 

The  Fibrous  Organs  are,  1st,  th'^se  found 
at  the  extremities,  or  in  the  centre  of 
muscles;  they  are  either  simple,  like  a 
single  extended  thread,  or  compound,  as  in 
the  Femoris,  Plexus,  Rectus,  &c.  ; (all  of 
which  see).  2nd,  the  ligaments,  which 
secure  the  articulated  joints,  around  which 
they  are  placed  ; they  are  formed  of  regular 
fasciculi  (little  bundles),  as  tho.so  of  the 
elbow,  jaw,  knee,  &c.,  or  of  irregular  fasi- 
culi,  as  those  of  the  rib,  pelvis,  &c. 

Fibrin.  A tough  fibrous  mass,  which, 
together  with  albumen,  forms  the  basis  of 
muscle ; it  is  identical  in  composition  with 
albumen ; but,  when  digested  in  the  stomach, 
is  betterfitted  for  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  bony  tissues,  and,  therefore,  contributes 
a larger  amount  of  nutrition.  In  the  mus- 
cular tissues  of  man,  and  other  animals. 
Fibrin  is  present  in  a solid  state  ; it  is  also 
present  in  the  blood,  in  the  shape  of  fine 
filaments,  enclosing  the  red  globules,  and, 
together  with  them,  forming  what  is  called 
Clot,  or  Crassamentum,  (which  see),  and 
Blood. 

Fibro-o.vrtii.aoe.  The  substance  which 
constitutes  the  base  of  the  ear,  determining 
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the  form  of  that  part,  and  also  -which  com- 
poses the  rings  of  the  Trachea^  Epiglottis, 
See.,  (which  see),  and  Ear. 

Fihula.  (Latin  for  a clasp.)  A term 
applied  to  the  lesser  bone  of  the  leg,  and 
also  to  a curved  needle  used  for  sewing  up 
wounds;  the  designation  of  the  external 
popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve,  and  the  Ij'iu- 
phatic  arteries,  &c.,  therewith  connected, 
is  Fibular. 

PicuTio,  or  Ficrus.  A fig-like  tubercle 
about  the  anus,  or  pudenda.  (See  Sijcosis.) 

Fidgets.  A state  of  general  restlessness, 
and  desire  for  change  of  position ; the  term 
is  probably  a corruption  of  fugitive.  See 
Titubatio, 

Fifth  Pair.  A term  applied  to  the 
trifacial  I nerves,  which  are  the  largest  of  the 
brain.  See  Nerves. 

Figs.  (Latin,  Ficus.)  The  fruit  of  the 
Ficus  Cariea,  which  comes  to  perfection 
chiefly  in  hot  climates ; the  pulp  is  whole- 
some, and  somewhat  aperient,  but  the  tough 
skin  is  indigestible,  and  should  not  be  eaten 
by  those  whose  organs  of  digestion  are  at  all 
weak.  Children  who  are  subjeet  to  consti- 


pation, may  take  the  pulp  with  advantage. 
Green  figs,  as  we  call  those  ivhich  grow  in 
this  country,  arc  more  laxative  than  the 
preserved  ones  from  abroad,  but  they  have 
a mawkish,  and,  to  most  persons,  an  unplea- 
sant flavour.  The  finest  foreign  figs  come 
from  Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey ; 
if  good,  they  are  large  and  plump,  not 
shrivelled  and  leathery,  as  those  in  the 


shops  too  frequently  are,  being  in  this  state 
very  unwholesome.  Figs  are  sometimes  used 
externally,  boiled  in  milk,  or  roasted ; they 
are  applied  to  boils  and  small  abscesses,  to 
promote  suppuration  ; in  this  way  they  are 
particularly  applicable  to  gum- boils.  They 
arc  also  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
Decoction  of  Barley  and  Confection  of  Senna. 
In  the  following  combination,  they  make  a 
good  demulcent  gargle  for  inflammatory 
sore  throat’ — Mallow  Hoots,  1 ounce;  or  if 
these  cannot  be  obtained.  Linseed,  1 ounce ; 
to  2 or  3 figs,  split  open  ; W ater,  2 pints ; 
boil  to  a pint,  and  strain. 

Fiiamext.  (Latin  filum  a thread).  A 
small  thread  like  structure,  or  Fibre  (which 
see). 

Fierert.s.  The  fniit  of  a variety  of  the 
, Corylus  Avellana.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  all  nuts  with  very  long  husks  ; 
but  of  late  the  varieties  have  become  so 
numerous,  that  this  distinction  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded,  and  nut  and  filbert  have 
become  almost  synonymous  terms,  except 
that  the  wild,  uncultivated  hazel  nut,  and 


those  varieties  which  nearly  approach  it  in 
form,  are  never  called  filberts,  the  eating 
of  which,  except  as  an  occasional  luxurj’, 
we  would  warn  our  readers  against;  like  all 
nuts,  they  are  ver}’  indigestible;  perhaps 
now  and  then,  with  a glass  of  good  port  or 
sherry  wine,  and  a little  salt  {cum  gram 
salis),  they  may  do  no  great  harm^.  but  it 
would  be  exercising  a sound  discretion  not 
to  eat  them  at  all. 

Filiform  (Latin  filum,  and  forma  like- 
ness). Thread-like : applied  to  the  papilla' 
at  the  edges  of  the  Tongue  (which  see). 

Film.  A popular  term  for  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  See  Eye,  Leucoma. 
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Filtration.  (Latin  fiUrum,  a strainer). 
The  straining  of  fluids  through  paper,  linen, 
sand,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  purification ; 
the  strainers  aro  termed  filters. 

We  extract  from  a very  useful  little  work, 
entitled  The  Practical  Hottsewife,  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  simple  directions  on  this  head : — 

“The  operations  of  straining  and  filtering 
are  frequently  required  in  domestic  manipu- 
lations, and  the  apparatus  employed  usually 
consists  of  sieves,  and  a jelly-bag.  As  in 
many  other  instances,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  import  several  contrivances 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  kitchen.  One 
of  the  most  useful  (because  most  simple) 
strainers  consists  of  a square  frame,  formed 
of  four  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together  at 
the  comers,  with  a piece  of  calico,  linen,  or 
canvas,  of  suitable  fineness,  tacked  to  the 
four  aides.  This  strainer  is  particularly 
useful  in  separating  any  solid  substance 
— as  tlie  residue  in  making  wines;  or  if 
grated  potatoes  are  put  on  one  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  the  starch  can  be  readily  washed 
through,  leaving  the  useless  portion  on  the 
strainer ; the  cloth  should  not  be  tacked 
very  loosely,  as  it  bags  down  when  any  sub- 
.stance  is  put  on  it,  and  the  liquid  runs  away 
below  from  the  centre.  This  strainer  is  a 
most  useful  one ; it  is  readily  made,  of  any 
degree  of  fineness,  and  of  any  size  ; and  it 
also  possesses  the  gi-eat  advantage,  that,  if 
necessary,  the  tacks  fastening  the  cloth  can 
easily  be  withdrawn,  Avhen  tlie  substance 
remaining  can  be  rolled  up  in  the  clocH,  and 
tightly  squeezed,  to  express  the  last  portions 
of  liquid,  which  ai'e  frequently  the  most 
valuable. 

In  cases,  where  a finer  filtration  is  require  d 
than  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a cloth,  as 
in  cleaning  turbid  wine  or  spirit,  the  use  of 
filtering  paper  is  recommended.  This  paper 
is  merely  a stouter  kind  of  blotting-paper, 
thick  varieties  of  which  answer  very  well 
for  domestic  purposes  ; it  is  most  simply  used 
by  taking  a square  piece,  folding  it  into 
half — by  bringing  the  two  opposite  edges 
together — and  then  folding  the  oblong  so 
obtained  across  its  length.  By  this  means,  a 
small  square  is  obtained,  one  quarter  the 
original  size,  which  may  be  opened  into  a 
hollow  cup,  having  three  thicknesses  of 
paper  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other ; 
th&  is  to  be  placed,  with  the  point  down- 
wards, in  a funnel,  and  the  liquid  poured 
in ; and  as  soon  as  the  pores  of  the  paper 
arc  e.xpanded  by  the  moisture,  it  will  be 
found  to  flow  tlirough  perfectly  clear.  Care 
must  be  taken,  in  making  the  filter  not  to 
finger  it  much  where  the  two  foldings  cross 
each  other,  as  a hole  is  readily  made  at  that 


part,  and  the  filter  spoiled.  The  objection 
to  this  simple  contrivance  is,  that  from  its 
flat  sides  applying  themselves  closely  to 
those  of  the  funnel,  the  flow  of  the  liquid  is 
impeded,  and  is  therefore  slow.  This  effect 
may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  plaited 
filter,  the  construction  of  which  we  will 
endeavour  to  describe,  A square  piece  of 
filtering  or  stout  blotting-paper,  is  to  be 
doubled,  and  the  oblong  so  obtained  is  to  be 
again  folded  in  half,  when,  if  the  last  fold 
is  opened,  it  will  have  the  appearance  of 
fig.  1.  From  the  comers,  b b,  folds  are  to 
be  creased  in  the  direction  towards  a,  but 
not  I'caching  it  for  half-an-iuch ; these  are 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  which  divide 
b h 


's. 


Fig.  1. 

the  double  paper  into  four  triangles,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  again  folded  into  eights ; and 
care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  folds  are 
made  the  same  way,  that  is  projecting  to 
the  same  side  of  the  jiaper.  When  complete 
the  doubled  and  creased  paper  will  appear  as 
tig  2.  Now  divide  each  eighth  into  haif 


Fig.  2. 

by  a fold  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
previously  made,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  whole  will  readily  fold  up  like  a paper 
fan.  The  projecting  loose  ends  which  are 
formed  by  the  corners  i,  should  be  cut  off, 
and  the  double  sides  separated  for  the  first 


Fig.  3. 

time  by  blowing  them  apart,  when  the 
whole  maybe  readily  opened  out  as  in  fig.  3. 
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In  making;  this  filter,  Avhich  takes  a much 
less  time  than  to  follow  the  description,  two 
precautions  are  requisite.  The  folds  should 
be  made  at  once  with  one  firm  pressure,  and 
dot  with  a series  of  rubbings ; and  all  the 
creases  should  stop  short  of  the  middle,  other- 
*wise  a hole  will  be  made  at  that  point  long 
before  the  filter  is  completed.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  filter  are,  that  it  exposes  a large 
surface  for  the  liquid  to  pass  through  ; and 
from  its  onl}'  being  in  contact  with  tlie 
funnel  where  the  angles  project,  the  current 
flows  away  readily.” 

We  should  add  to  this,  that  the  funnel 
into  which  the  paper  is  put,  should  be  of 
glass  or  porcelain — the  composition  known 
as  Wedgewood  ware,  is  as  good  as  any — and 
ribbed  on  the  inside,  as  represented  in  the 
diagram.  As  a small  amount  of  impurity 


generally  passes  through  with  the  first  two 
or  thi-ee  ounces  of  the  fluid,  it  is  best  to  let 
that  quantity  run  through  a second  time. 

As  the  purity  of  the  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  is  of  great  importance 
in  a sanatory  point  of  view,  we  would 
recommend  in  all  cases,  where  that  can- 
not be  obtained  fresh  and  clear,  that 
some  kind  of  filter  should  be  used. 
Various  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  are 
in  vogue,  the  one  represented  below,  is 
as  simple  and  efficacious  as  any : — Get  a 
barrel  of  any  size  required,  an  earthen  one 
is  best,  insert  near  the  top  a short  pipe  with 
a downward  curve  (1)  for  the  overflow  of 
water ; it  mpst,  of  course,  have  a cover,  and 
at  the  side  of  it,  furthest  from  that  of  the 
barrel  where  this  pipe  is  inserted,  make  a hole 
sufficiently  large  forthelargersupply  pipe  (2), 
to  go  in ; at  about  a quarter  of  the  depth  of 
the  barrel  there  should  be  a ledge  for  the 
frame  or  false  bottom  of  the  filter  to  rest 
upon ; this  should  be  a stout  plate  of  zinc 
pierced  with  small  holes,  and  on  it  should 
be  laid,  first,  two  inches  in  dej)th  of 
clean  pebbles,  on  these  two  inches  of 
well-washed  sand,  above  this  two  inches  of 
powdered  charcoal,  and  then  two  inches  of 


stones,  sufficiently  large  to  retain  their  po- 
sition when  the  water  flows  in ; these 
several  layers  must  be  renewed  occasionally, 
as  they  will  become  filled  with  impurities 
which  they  retain  ; if  the  barrel  stands  on 


mended  recently  in  an  account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Association — Take 
any  common  vessel,  with  a hole  at  the  bot- 
tom, such  as  a flower-pot,  fill  the  lower 
portion  with  coarse  pebbles,  over  which 
place  a layer  of  fine  ones,  on  these  a layer 
of  clean  coarse  sand,  and  on  that  again  a 
piece  of  burnt  clay,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  on  this  a stratum  3 or  4 inches 
thick  of  well-burnt  powdered  charcoal; 
hang  it  over,  or  let  it  rest  on,  some  fitting 
receptacle,  pour  water  in  at  the  top,  and  it 
will  percolate  through  the  strata  of  the 
filter,  and  come  out  perfectly  pure  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom.  This  will  shew  the 
principle  on  which  Filters  are  constructed, 
and  enable  any  ingenious  person  to  make 
one  according  to  his  requirements.  See 
Charcoal,  TFater. 

We  may  add  to  these  two  other  con- 
trivances for  water  filtering,  which  appear 
to  combine  simplicity  with  utility.  Fig.  1 
is  a square  box  of  slate  or  other  material. 
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divided  by  a partition  and  horizontal  layers 
of  filtering  material ; the  side  is  supposed  to 
be  taken  away  to  show  the  interior.  The 
water  is  poured  into  b,  and  passes  through 


t',  d,  and  c,  and  rises  into /,  from  whence  it 
is  drawn  bright  and  clear  by  the  tap.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Stirling,  NewO.vford  Street, 
London.  Fig.  2 is  a filter  of  a different 
kind,  or  water-purifier,  as  it  is  called  by  the 


Fig.  2. 

inventor.  Bird,  of  Birmingham.  The  strainer 
is  plunged  into  the  water,  and  by  means  of  a 
syphon-tube,  with  which  it  is  connected,  the 
water  Hows  from  the  cask  or  vessel  in  which 
it  is  placed,  quite  fit  for  drinking.  Both  these 
filters  were  shown  in  the  Great  E.vhibition. 

Filtrum.  The  superficial  gutter  along 
the  upper  lip,  from  the  partition  of  the  nose 
to  the  top  of  the  Lip  (which  see). 

Fimuri.v  (Latin  for  a fringe).  The 
fringe-like  e.Ktremity  of  the  Fallopian  Tube; 
(see  Uterus). 

Fingers.  As  the  form  and  construction 
of  these  will  be  described  fully  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Hand,  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  subject  here,  nor  need  we  say 
much  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  fingers 
are  liable,  as  these  are  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  Cuts,  Dislocations,  Fractures,  Xails, 
Whitlows,  ^c.  The  only  directions  which 
we  shall  now  give  are  those  for  the  removal 
of  a ring  which  has  become  fixed  on  the 
finger  from  the  swelling  of  the  skin  or  joint; 


the  first  plan  to  be  tried  is  to  dip  the  finger 
in  cold  water,  and  rub  it  with  soap , shoula 
the  efforts  to  slip  off  the  ring  not  be  suc- 
cessful, try  this  plan — Take  a piece  of  strong 
pack-thread,  or  fine  twine,  and  beginning  at 
the  top,  wind  it  gradually  and  evenly  round 
the  finger  until  the  ring  is  reached”,  under 
which  the  end  should  be  slipped,  then  taking 
a firm  hold  of  the  end,  begin  to  unwind  the 
packthread,  and  the  ring  will  generally  come 
oft’  with  it.  Should  this  be  unsuccessful,  the 
ring  must  be  cut  through  by  a fine  file,  or  a 
pair  of  cutting  pliers,  a piece  of  thin  metal 
being  first  inserted  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
skin.  If  the  ling  is  allowed  to  remain  on, 
it  is  very  likely  to  cause  inflammation,  and 
perhaps  the  loss  of  the  finger. 

Fire.  As  the  Family  i)ocior  must  be,  to 
a certain  extent,  a domestic  economist,  wo 
do  not  think  it  out  of  our  sphere  to  give  a 
little  plain  advice  about  fires  and  fire-places, 
and  first  let  us  say  that,  for  health  as  well 
as  comfort,  there  is  nothing  like  an  English 
coal  fire,  in  an  open  stove.  As  for  those 
close  contrivances  in  which  we  see  nothing 
but  a sort  of  magnified  pepper,  or  salt-box, 
painted  black,  weeannot  hold  with  them,  they 
are  not  healthy,  and  they  are  not  comfortable ; 
but,  on  this  head,  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
when  we  <'oine  to  speak  of  stoves,  at  present 
our  attention  must  be  confined  to  fires  and 
fire-places  : by  all  means  we  say,  then,  let  it 
bo  a coal  fire,  kept  brightly  burning,  by 
adding  a few  coals  at  the  time,  and  frequently, 
and  not  placed  too  high  from  the  floor,  as 
if  it  is,  a great  part  of  the  heat  goes  up  the 
chimney,  instead  of  being  diffused  through 
the  room  ; the  bottom  bar  should  not  be 
more  than  five  or  si.x  inches  from  the  hearth. 
See  Grate,  Stove. 

AVe  extract  from  one  of  Alessrs.  AVard  and 
Lock’s  “Handy  Books,’’  entitled  How  to 
Furnish  a Home,  and  niaJce  it  a Home,  the 
following  practical  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us : — 

“ Although  a large  open  fire-place  helps 
in  keeping  a room  ventilated,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable because  of  the  draughts  which 
it  creates.  In  old-fashioned  houses,  people 
are  obliged  to  use  screens,  and  many  other 
contrivances,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
currents  of  air  which  come  from  all  quarters, 
to  give  stifl’-necks,  ear-aches,  and  other  un- 
welcome twinges  to  those  who  sit  near  the 
great  cavern  called  a fire-place,  where  they 
are  scorched  on  one  side  and  frozen  on  the 
other.  AVith  such  arrangements,  a room 
never  can  be  warm,  because  the  air  rushes 
away  so  fast  that  th^ walls  have  never  time 
to  get  hcf.ted,  and  at  a distance  from  the 
fire  arc  as  cold  as  out  of  doors. 
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“ A good  deal  of  the  iuconveuieuce  of 
smoko  might  be  avoided  by  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  a fire.  Count  llumford  ob- 
serves— ‘Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
void  of  common-sense,  and  wasteful  and 
slovenly  at  the  same  time,  than  the  manner 
in  which  chimney  fires,  and  particularly 
whei'e  coals  are  burned,  are  commonly  ma- 
naged by  servants.  They  throw  on  a load 
of  coals  at  once,  through  which  the  flame  is 
hours  making  its  way,  and  frequently  it  is 
not  without  much  trouble  that  the  fire  is 
prevented  from  going  quite  out.  During 
this  time  no  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
room,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  throat  of 
the  chimney  is  occupied  merely  by  a heavy 
dense  vapoui-,  not  possessed  of  any  considera- 
ble degree  of  heat,  and  consequently  not 
having  much  elasticity.  The  current  of 
warm  air  from  the  room  which  presses  into 
the  chimney,  crosses  upon  the  current  of 
heavy  smoke  which  rises  slow'ly  from  the 
fire,  obstructs  it  in  its  ascent,  and  beats  it 
back  into  the  room ; hence  it  is  that  chim- 
neys so  often  smoke  Avhen  too  large  a quan- 
tity of  fresh  coals  is  put  upon  the  fire.  So 
juany  coals  should  never  be  put  upon  the 
fire  at  once  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
the  flame  between  them.  In  short,  a fire 
should  never  be  smothered  ; and  when  prq- 
per  attention  is  paid  to  the  quantity  of 
(ioals  put  on,  there  will  be  very  little  use 
for  the  poker  ; and  this  fact  will  contribute 
very  much  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  furniture. 

‘ Those  wh  ' have  feeling  enough  to  be 
made  miserable  by  anything  careless,  slo- 
venly, and  wasteful,  which  happens  under 
their  eyes, — who  know  what  comfort  is,  and 
consequently  are  Avorthy  of  the  enjoyments 
of  a clean  loearth' a cheerful  fire,  should 
really  either  take  the  trouble  themselves  to 
manage  their  fires,  (which,  indeed,  would 
rather  he  aii  amusement  to  them  than  a 
trouble),  or  they  should  instruct  their  ser- 
vants to  manage  them  better.’ 

“ These  sensible  observations  Avcre  written 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  but  they  arc  j ust  as 
valuable  now  as  they  were  then.  The 
Count  devoted  much  attention  to  household 
economy  generally,  and  as  we  know  of  no 
better  plans  for  curing  or  preventing  a 
smoky  chimney,  and  saving  fuel  than  his, 
Ave  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a simple 
account  of  them  as  Avill  enable  any  Avorking 
bricklayer  or  mason  either  to  build  a neAv 
chimney  properly,  or  to  alter  an  old  one  on 
correct  pi'inoiples. 

“Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  necessai-y 
to  diminish  the  opening  of  the  fire-place — 
that  is,  to  make  it  smaller  ; and  to  fix  the 


grate  more  forAvard  and  less  high  than  has 
been  the  practice.  Sometimes  a straight 
stone  slab  placed  all  across  under  the  man- 
tel, or  a roAv  of  bricks  supported  by  a flat 
iron  bar,  Avill  be  sufficient  to  effect  a cure  ; 
for  this  lowers  the  breast  of  the  chimney, 
and  diminishes  the  size  of  the  opening  of 
the  fire  -place.  The  breast  of  a chimney  is 
that  part  against  which  the  mantel  is  huilt, 
and  a good  deal  depends  on  the  Avay  on  which 
this  is  finished  on  the  inside. 

“Then,  if  AveAvish  smoke  to  ascend  easily, 
Ave  must  place  the  throat,  or  lower  part  of 
the  chimne}',  immediately  over  the  fire ; the 
back  of  the  fire-place  also  should  be  built 
perpendicular.  There  is  no  more  reason 
Avhy  smoke  should  refuse  to  ascend  a pro- 
perl v-construettffi  chimney,  than  that  Avater 
should  refuse  to  descend  through  a pipe. 


And  it  Avill  be  seen  from  the  diagi’ams  that 
these  improvements  can  be  made  Avith  but  a 
small  amount  of  trouble. 

“Figure  1 shoAvs  a fire-place  and  part  of 
the  chimney,  as  usually  built;  an  opening 


Fig.  3. 

Avith  square  sides,  in  Avhich  the  grate  is 
fixed  so  far  back  that  most  of  the  heat  is 
lost.  The  depth,  hoAvever,  from  back  to 
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front  should  not  be  more  than  from  9 to 
13  inches ; the  back  is,  therefore,  to  be 
built  up,  as  shown  at  figure  2,  and  in  the 
ground  plan,  figure  4.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  fchiinne)'  breast  has  a small  piece  added 
to  lower  it.  . 

“ Figure  4 represents  the  ground  plan  of 
the  fire-place  in  figure  1 ; but  instead  of 
square,  it  is  to  have  sloping  sides,  and  is  to 
be  filled  up  as  in  figure  4.  To  do  this  ac- 
cording to  rule,  a line  A,  B,  is  to  be  drawn 


A ‘ II 


Fig.  4. 

straight  from  one  jamb  to  the  other ; and 
from  the  centre  of  this,  a cross  line  e is  to  bo 
drawn  from  front  to  back.  The  mason  is 
then  to  hold  a plumb-line  against  the  inside 
of  the  chimney  bx'east,  where  it  begins  to 
run  straight  upward.s,  as,  for  example,  at  a, 
figure  1,  and  the  spot  where  the  plumb-line 
rests  on  the  cross  line  e is  to  be  carefully 
marked.  Four  inches  behind  this  mark  is 
the  position  for  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  as 
.shown  by  the  brickwork  in  figure  2,  which, 
bv  being  so  plaeed,  gives  four  inches  as  the 
dimensions  from  back  to  front  of  the  throat 
of  the  cliimney  seen  at  d. 

“ This  briekwork,  and  the  sides,  are  to  be 
carried  up  from  si.x  to  nine  inches  above 
the  lowest  part  of  the  chimney  breast,  so  as 
to  give  a sufficient  length  and  form  to  the 
throat  rf;  and  instead  of  being  finished  ir- 
regularly, or  with  a slope  at  the  top,  it  must 
be  perfectly  flat  and  level ; because  when 
the  wind  sets  down  the  chimney,  if  it 
strikes  against  a slope  it  drives  the  smoke 
into  the  room,  but  not  if  it  strikes 
upon  a flat  Too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  make  a good  finish  of  the  inside  of 
the  breast ; it  should  be  quite  smooth  and 
perpendicular,  so  as  to  offer  no  impediment 
to  the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  lower  part 
is  to  be  carefully  rounded  off  with  plaster, 
as  at «,  figure  2,  instead  of  being  left  square 
or  rough  and  badly  finished,  as  it  nearly 
always  is. 

“ The  way  to  fi.x  the  sides  or  coverings  of 
the  fire-place  is  at  a slope  or  angle,  as  shown 
at  figure  4.  It  has  been  found  that  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  is  that  which  throws  the 


most  heat  into  the  room.  These  angles  and 
the  back  should  be  made  of  fire-brick,  and 
if  each  of  one  piece  the  better,  as  it  will  then 
be  easy  to  place  them  in  the  jiosition  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram.  Tlie  hollow  spaces 
behind  may  be  filled  up  with  regular  layers 
of  brickwork,  all  bi'ought  to thesame  flat  level 
at  the  top.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
iron  is  the  best  material  for  the  nack  and 
sides  of  a grate  ; fire-brick  is  much  better. 
Iron  absorbs  the  heat — fire-brick  throw's  it 
out,  and  besides  it  can  bo  white-washed 
which  is  a great  economy,  for  white  throws 
out  both  light  and  heat,  which  black  does 
not.  All  parts  of  a fire-place  not  liable  to 
be  blackened  by  smoke,  should  be  kept 
white,  it  is  a common  practice  to  do  so  in 
the  United  States. 

“Any  workman  may  get  the  angle  of  the 
sides  by  an  easy  way,  shown  at  figure  6.  On 
a board,  bench,  or  table,  or  on  the  floor,  draw 
three  ecpial  squares,  from  tw’eh’e  to  fifteen 
inches  each  way,  as  A,  B,  C ; and  from  the 
back  corner  c of  the  central  square  B,  draw 
a diagonal  line  across  the  square  A,  to  the 
outer  corner  /'.  This  gives  the  angle  at 
w'hich  the  sides  are  to  be  fixed;  and  if 'a 
wooden  bevel  or  mould-board  be  made  ex- 
actly to  this  plan,  a bricklayoi-  will  always 
be  able  to  use  it  in  setting  out  his  work,  and 
with  something  like  certainty  that  he  is 
doing  right.  If  the 
chimne)'  should  bo  an 
uncommonly  smoky 
one,  or  if  the  grate 
should  not  be  exactly 
of  the  required  width, 
either  of  the  other  two 
angles  shown  bj'  the 
dotted  lines  may  be 
chosen.  To  leave 
room  for  sweeping  tlie 
chimney,  the  upper 
art  of  the  baek  is  to 
e a single  slab,  as  at 
0,  figure  2,  which  is 
10  be  fitted  so  as  to 
shift  in  or  out.  This 
can  easil)'  be  done  by 
standing  the  slab  iii 
its  place,  and  finishing 
the  other  work  up  to 
it,  being  careful  to 
leave  all  level  at  the 
top.  By  taking  out  Fig.  5. 
this  slab  when  the  chimney  requires  sweep- 
ing, room  is  left  for  the  passage  of  the 
brush,  and  w’hen  it  is  replaccHl  it  leaves  the 
chimney  throat  as  perfect  as  before. 

“The  true  proportions  of  a grate  are,  to 
have  the  width  of  the  front  three  times  the 
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■width  of  the  back.  Nine  inches  should  be 
the  width  of  the  back,  and  the  depth  of  the 
grate  from  back  to  front  the  same,  which 
multiplied  by  three,  gives  twenty-seven 
inches  as  the  width  of  the  front.  These 
dimensions  are  not  to  be  departed  from,  un- 
less under  strong  necessity ; by  keeping  to 
them,  the  sides  or  copings  of  the  fire-place 
will  ahvays  be  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  as 
above-mentioned.  As  a rule,  the  height  of 
the  fire-place  should  be  the  same  as  the 
width. 

“ If  these  directions  are  carefully  followed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  fire-place  will  be 
complete  all  but  the  bars,  a matter  w'orth 
consideration,  because  the  less  iron  there  is 
about  a grate  the  better.  The  bars  and  bot- 
tom may  be  made  of  iron  all  in  one,  and  the 
bottom  is  not  to  be  more  than  five  inches 
from  the  hearth  ; for  a grate  when  fixed  low 
sends  more  heat  into  the  room  than  when 
fixed  high.  Figure  6 represents  a fire-place 


Fig.  6. 

complete.  It  does  not  look  so  elegant  or 
showy  as  those  which  modern  taste  has  pro- 
duced, but  it  will  be  found  far  more  ser- 
viceable and  economical. 

“In  cases  where  the  breast  of  the  chimney 
is  nine  inches  thick,  the  four  inches  which 
have  to  be  allowed  for  the  throat  behind 
this,  will  make  the  fire-place  thirteen  inches 
deep.  The  back  must  then  be  thirteen 
inches  wide,  and  the  front  three  times  thir- 
teen, or  thirty-nine  inches,  and  the  angles 
will  be  in  their  true  position.  A fire-place 
of  this  size  will  warm  a large  room,  while  a 
grate  nine  inches  deep  will  serve  for  all  or- 
dinary sitting-rooms. 

“A  cheerful  and  steady  fire  is  so  great  a 
comfort  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  a 
little  pains  to  insure  it.  The  plan  here  de- 
scribed, if  properly  carried  out,  cannot  fail 
of  success,  and  will  leave  little  need  for 
chimney-pots  or  cowls.”  See  also  Heat. 

Fmn  Damp,  (sometimes  called  Choke 


Damp).  An  inflammable  gas,  evolved  in  coal 
mines),  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  light 
carburetted  Hydrogen. 

Fish. — As  an  article  of  diet  this  properly 
claims  attention  here;  it  is  generally  whole- 
some, and  being  easier  of  digestion  than 
most  kinds  of  llesh,  may  often  be  taken  by 
convalescents  and  sickly  persons,  when 
sti'onger  food  could  not  be  permitted.  Of 
the  different  kinds  of  fish,  which  we  com- 
monly classify  as  Fresh  "Water,  Salt  "Water, 
and  Shell  Fish,  Dr.  Paris  observes  that — 
“ Turbot,  Cod,  Whiting,  Haddock,  Flounder 
and  Sole,  are  the  least  heating  of  these 
nutritive  species ; and  the  tiakiness  of  the 
fish,  and  its  opaque  appearance  after  being 
cooked,  may  be  considered  as  true  indicators 
of  its  goodness,  for  when  the  muscles  re- 
main semi-transparent  and  bluish  after 
sufficient  boiling,  we  may  reject  it  as  in- 
ferior in  value,  and  not  in  season.  TMien 
fish  is  in  high  perfection,  there  is  also  a 
layer  of  white  curdy  matter  resembling  coa- 
gulated albumen,  interposed  between  the 
flakes.  The  Whiting — ‘ the  chicken  of  the 
sea,’  —is  well  adapted  for  weak  stomachs, 
on  account  of  the  little  viscidity  which  it 
possesses ; it  is  at  the  same  time  tender, 
white,  and  delicate,  and  conveys  sufficient 
nutriment,  with  but  little  stimulus  to  the 
system.  The  Haddock  is  firmer  in  texture. 
Cod  is  not  quite  so  digestible  as  the  two 
fonner,  but  it  is  nutritious.  Turbot  is 
wholesome,  ^oithout  lobster  sauce.  Sole  is 
tender,  and  j-et  sufficiently  fiiin ; it  is,  there- 
fore, easy  of  digestion,  and  affords  proper 
nutriment  to  delicate  stomachs.  Salmon 
is  very  nutritious,  but  being  one  of  the  oily 
fishes,  is  less  digestible  than  many  others 
— vinegar  in  some  degree  corrects  the  fault. 
Eels  are  alwaj's  indigestible  ; so,  we  may 
add,  are  all  kinds  of  shell-fish  except  Oysters, 
which  may  in  general  safely  be  given  to 
invalids.  Of  the  fresh  water  fish,  the  Trout 
and  the  Tench  are  perhaps  the  only  ones 
which  will  suit  weak  stomachs ; few  of  this 
class  are  palatable  without  idch  wines  and 
sauces,  and  therefore  should  be  avoided  by 
such.”  By  Dr.  Paris’s  observations,  above 
quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  kinds  which 
the  physician  can  recommend  are  of  firm 
texture,  white  and  opaqae  when  boiled, 
without  oiliness  and  viscidity  : neither 

Mackerel,  Herrings,  nor  Sprats,  all  fish 
much  used  as  articles  of  diet,  are  enumerated 
above ; the  two  last  are  decidedly  unsuit- 
able for  any  but  strong  stomachs  ; the  first, 
if  quite  fresh— that  is,  within  about  12 
hours  of  being  caught, — are  not  unwhole- 
some ; if  the  weather  be  cool,  the  time  may 
be  extended  to  24  hours,  but  after  that  they 
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jet  soft  and  flabb)’,  and  become  red  round 
the  eyes,  sure  signs  that  they  are  unfit 
for  food.  Some  kinds  of  shell  fish  are,  as  it 
is  well  known,  poisonous  at  all  times; 
others  are  occasionally  so,  under  peculiar 
circumstances  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  understood  ; such  are  the  Cockle  and 
the  Muscle.  Those  who  feed  much  upon 
fish  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Salmon,  Herring,  and  other  oily 
fishes  have,  when  kept  too  long,  acted  as 
irritant  poisons.  Boiling  is  the  most  whole- 
some way  of  cooking  Fish. 

Fish  Glue  or  Ichthyocalla,  see  Isinglass. 

Fish  Skin  Disease,  see  Ichthyosis. 

Fissure.  (Latin  Jissure,  from  ^ndo  to 
cleave).  Sometimes  applied  to  a very  fine 
crack  in  a bone;  but  more  usually  to  a 
more  marked  division,  such  as  F.  silvii, 
the  fissure  which  separates  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ; F.  timbili- 
calis,  the  groove  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
situated  between  the  large  and  small  lobes 
at  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  liver, 
which,  in  the  foetus,  contains  the  umbilical 
vein;  and  the  Fis.mre  of  the  Spleen,  the 
groove  which  divides  the  inner  surface  of 
the  Spleen;  (see  Brain,  Liver,  Spleen). 

Fistul.a.  (Latin  for  a pipe  or  reed).  A 
long,  sinuous,  pipe-like  ulcer,  callous  within, 
often  communicating  with  a larger  cavity. 
The  chief  kinds  are — Fistula  in  Ano,  pene- 
trating into  the  cellular  substance  about  the 
anus,  or  into  the  rectum  itself : those  in 
which  the  matter  has  made  its  escape  by 
one  or  more  openings  through  the  skin  only 
arc  called  Blind  E-Ktemal  Fistula; ; those 
in  which  the  discharge  has  been  made  into 
I the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  without  any 
orifice  in  tlie  skin,  .are  termed  Blind  In- 
ternal Fistula; ; and  those  which  have  an 
opening  both  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
: gut,  are  called  Complete  Fistula;. 

F.  in  Ferinceo  is  Fistula  in  the  course  of 
the  Perina'um,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
urethra,  bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum. 

F.  in  Lachrymalis  is  Fistula  penetrating 
into  the  lachrymal  s.ac;  and  i^.  jS'flfiVfirry  is 
Fistula  penetrating  into  the  salivary  duct 
from  a wound  or  ulcer.  In  Sharp’s  Surgery 
this  last  is  described  as  “ a disorder  of  the 
canals  leading  from  the  eye  to  the  nose, 

■ which  obstructs  the  natural  progress  of  the 
tears,  and  makes  them  trickle  down  the 
cheek  ; but  this  is  only  the  first  and  mildest 
stage  of  the  disease : in  the  next  there  is 
I matter  discharged  with  the  tears  from  the 
ypuncta  lachrymalis,  and  sometimes  from 
an  orifice  broke  through  the  skin  between 
1 the  nose  and  angle  of  the  eye.  The  worst 


and  last  degree  of  it  is  when  the  matter  of 
the  eye,  by  its  long  continuance,  has  not 
only  corroded  the  neighbouring  soft  parts, 
but  also  aflected  the  subjacent  bone.” 

In  surgery,  the  term  Fistula  is  sometimes 
used  ^-nonymously  with  Sinus  (which 
see).  In  this  case,  it  signifies  an  opening 
or  passage  left  by  an  abscess,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  improper  treatment, 
but  more  likely  because  the  constitu- 
tional powers  are  too  low  to  admit  of  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  and  the  formation  of 
healthy  granulations ; or  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a ligature,  or  the  presence 
of  a piece  of  dead  bone,  which  sources  of 
irritation  must  be  got  rid  of  before  a cure 
can  bo  efl'ectcd ; this,  therefore,  would  be 
the  object  attempted  at  the  outset  of  the 
treatment ; which  may  be  thus  divided : — 
1st,  to  remove  the  cause ; 2nd,  to  arrange 
that  the  matter  secreted  in  the  passage  shall 
not  be  snftered  to  remain,  and  to  efl'ect  this 
object  a fresh  opening  sometimes  has  to  be 
made ; 3rd,  to  promote  adhesion  of  the  walls 
of  the  passage  b}'  the  introduction  of  “ a 
tent”  of  lint,  and  stimulating  injections  of 
Sulphate  or  Chloride  of  Zinc ; sometimes 
also  pressure  is  found  serviceable  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end. 

Fistula  in  Ano  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease,  and  that  which  is  generally 
understood  by  the  term  Fistula  used  by 
itself.  In  this,  as  before  stated,  the  sinus 
is  situated  close  by  the  anus,  some  inches 
above  which  the  orifice,  or  tube,  leading  from 
the  inside  of  the  bowel  often  opens,  although 
sometimes  it  runs  up  close  to  the  interior, 
but  does  not  open  into  it.  There  is  com- 
monly intense  pain  with  this  kind  of  Fistula, 
and  an  inability  to  move  about.  Domestic 
treatment  will  do  little  for  it.  If  there  is 
an  extemal  orifice,  it  can  be  kept  open  by 
means  of  twisted  lint  passed  deeply  in; 
but  most  commonly  an  operation  is  required 
which,  although  sharp,  is  short  in  its  con- 
tinuance : it  consists  in  making  a complete 
division  with  the  knife,  of  the  whole  of  the 
parts  between  the  fistula  and  the  bowel. 
After  this  the  cure  is  generally  ellected 
withoutmuch  difficulty ; the  spasmodiepains, 
nearly  always  felt,  are  at  once  relieved,  .and 
the  constitutional  derangement  graduallj- 
passes  away. 

Fistula  in  Ferineto  can  only  be  treated 
by  a competent  surgeon  : it  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  a stricture  of  the  urinarj- 
passage  ; so  that  the  fluid  passes  out  of  the 
external  orifice  of  the  sinus,  and  nothing 
but  an  operation  can  be  of  much  service.  A 
Lachrymal  Fistula  is  commonly  treated  by 
passing  a silver  instrument,  c.alled  a style. 
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down  into  Iho  nasal  duct,  and  keeping  it 
there  until  theinHainmation  wliich  produced 
or  accompanied  tlie  abscess  is  subdued : tliis, 
too,  must  be  a case  for  a surgeon  : as  must 
also  a tialivury  Fistula,  wliicli  occurs  in  the 
check,  and  is  caused  by  an  abscess  formed 
in  or  near  tlie  duct  of  tlie  parotid  gland, 
where  the  saliva  passes  from  it  to  the  mouth. 

Fistula  cases  are  nearly  always  difficult 
of  treatment,  and,  altlrough  not  in  tliem- 
selves  dangerous,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
attended  by  fatal  results,  arising  out  of  the 
constitutional  depression  which  they  occa- 
sion by  the  long-continued  wearing  pains, 
and  drain  upon  the  system  of  the  protracted 
discharge.  See  Ulcers. 

_ Fits.  According  to  the  popular  applica- 
tion of  this  term,  it  may  mean  an  attack  of 
Apoplexy,  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  or  any  Con- 
vulsive or  Spasmodic  affection  whatever, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  I'efer  our  readers  to 
those  several  heads  iov symptoms,  treatment, 
&c.  As,  however,  there  are  certain  general 
rules  and  directions  whicli  will  apply  to 
nearly  all,  we  would  call  their  attention  to 
the  following  observations : — First,  as  to 
premonitory  symptoms  ; these  are,  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  dejection  of  spirits;  nausea, 
and  a feeling  of  faintness ; yawning  and 
stretching ; swimming  in  the  head,  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  Second,  as  to  treat- 
ment— ^loosen  any  part  of  the  dress  which 
may  appear  tight,  especially  about  the  neck 
and  chest ; if  a female,  cut  the  stay-lace,  as 
tight  lacing  often  causes  Fits ; sprinkle  cold 
water  on  the  face,  and  apply  volatile  stimu- 
lants to  the  nostrils  ; rub  the  temples  with 
Eau-de-Cologne,  -iEther,  or  strong  spirit  of 
some  kind,  and  blow  upon  them  ; sprinlde 
cold  water  in  the  face,  and  as  soon  as  the 
patient  can  swallow,  give  30  di-ops  of  Sal 
Volatile  in  ATater,  or  the  same  of  JEther,  or 
if  neither  are  at  hand,  a little  cold  Brandy 
and  Water. 

When  the  Fit  is  over,  a gentle  aperient 
should  be  taken,  to  be  followed  by  cold 
bathing,  exercise,  and,  if  possible,  change 
of  air. 

Fixed  Air.  A name  formerly  applied 
by  chemists  to  the  gas  which  was  extricated 
from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  : we  now 
call  it  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  (which  see.) 

Fixed  Bodies.  Are  those  substances  which 
do  not  evaporate  by  heat ; so  all  oils  which 
are  not  volatile  ai-e  fixed,  asare  non-metallic 
elements  which  can  neither  be  fused  nor 
volatilized,  as  carhoyi,  silicon,  and  boron  ; 
their  steadfast  property  being  called 

Flannkl.  Under  this  head  we  include 
woollen  clothing  in  general,  which  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat  is  best  fitted  to  pro- 


tect the  body  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  which  occur  especially  in  this 
climate  ; but  the  generally  understood 
meaning  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
blanket,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  spun  wool 
which  is  used  for  under-garments.  With 
our  great  liability  to  pulmonary  complaints, 
there  should  not  be  a man,  woman,  or  child 
in  this  country  who  does  not  wear  flannel 
next  the  skin  ; over  the  chest  certainly, 
and  down  the  course  of  the  spine,  if  not 
elsewhere  ; and  it  should  be  worn,  too, 
in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  although  it 
may  be  thinner  in  the  latter  season,  as  it 
absorbs  the  perspiration,  and  prevents  the 
chills,  which  a wet  linen  or  cotton  garment 
is  sure  to  cause.  Tliese  chills  are  fruitful 
causes  of  the  dysenteric  and  febrile  affections 
of  hot  seasons  and  climates,  against  which, 
as  all  experience  goes  to  prove,  there  is  no 
such  protection  as  Flannel,  ^'hj',  then,  is 
it  not  more  generally  worn  ? Mothers  and 
nurses  should  co-operate  with  the  medical 
man  to  obtain  a universal  recognition  of 
its  utility.  See  Clothing. 

Flatulexce  (Latin_/af  ms  a blast) . Wind 
in  the  intestines;  this  is  very  commonly 
the  result  of  indigestion,  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  gas  from  partially  digested  food 
in  a state  of  fermentation.  Sometimes, 
however,  an  impaired  state  of  the  nerves, 
gives  rise  to  distension  of  the  bowels  by  ^\'ind, 
an  immense  quantity  of  whicli  is  often  dis- 
charged by  the  mouth  or  anus.  Flatulence 
should  be  always  considered  as  a symptom, 
and  treated  accordingly ; it  occurs  in  the 
various  forms  of  Dyspepsia,  or  Diarrhoea, 
and  Dysentery,  in  Hysteria,  in  Colic,  lle- 
mittent  Fever  in  adults,  and  Infantile  Re- 
mittents, (all  of  which  see).  Where  it  pre- 
vails, there  is  generally  an  excess  of  acid  in 
the  stomach,  so  that  in  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed, alkalies  and  other  anti-acids,  often 
form  the  bases ; they  are  usually  combined 
with  warm  spices,  and  other  aromatics, 
forming  what  are  termed  Carminatives, 
(which  see) . AA'^ith  nervous  persons,  however, 
this  is  not  so  generally  the  case,  and  tonics 
will  be  of  more  service  for  such.  This  is  a 
good  form  of  preparation  ; — Aromatic  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  10  drops  in  a wineglassful  of 
water,  when  required ; or  20  drops  of  dilute- 
Nitric  Acid,  in  a wineglassful  of  Infusion 
of  Orange-peel,  Gentian,  Camomiles,  or 
Columba.  For  Flatulence  in  Infants,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Dalby’s  Carminative, 
prepared  as  directed  at  page  80.  For  general 
Flatulency  where  there  is  much  difficulty 
of  expulsion,  clysters  of  Assafoetida  or  Rue, 
will  be  of  service,  as  well  as  this  mixture  : — \ 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  and  Tincture  of  < 
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Assafootida  of  each  2 drachms,  Peppermiut- 
water,  6 ounces,  take  a table-spoonful  occa- 
sionally. Hot  applications  to  the  stomach, 
and  friction,  will  frequently  afford  con- 
siderable relief.  Flatulent  persons,  should 
avoid  most  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  take 
only  such  food  as  is  light  and  easj'  of  diges- 
tion. Towards  the  termination  of  fevers, 
the  stomach  is  often  much  distended  with 
wind  ; this  is  looked  upon  as  a bad  sign  ; it 
is  called  Tympanitis^  (which  see)  and  Wind. 

Flea.  We  give  a cut  of  this  troublesome 
parasitic  insect,  although  probably,  most  of 
our  readers  are  but  too  well  aware  of  its 


form  ; for  it  is  one  of  our  commonest  house- 
hold nuisances ; we  have  it  here,  however, 
in  its  magnified  proportions,  and  a horrid 
monster  it  looks,  with  long  muscular,  spiny 
legs,  well  adapted  for  leaping,  and  scaly 
body,  neck,  and  head,  beset  with  hairs,  and 
armed  with  two  lancets  within  a sheath, 
for  piercing  tlie  skin  of  its  victim,  and  a 
proboscis  for  sucking  up  its  blood.  Into  the 
natural  history  of  the  creature,  it  suits  not 
with  our  present  purpose  to  enter  at  any 
length  ; we  may  just  sa}'  that  its  scientific 
name  is  PuU'x  irritans,  and  that  the  female, 
of  which  the  above  is  a representation — the 
male  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  different 
in  shape,  as  shown  in  next  column — deposits 
her  eggs,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number, 
in  the  crevices  of  boards,  or  amid  collec- 
tions of  dirt,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  from 
whence  in  six  or  eight  days  emerge  the 
whitish,  greasy-looking  maggots;  these, 
when  a fortnight  old,  envelope  them- 
selves in  small  cocoons,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  this  state  about  ten  days,  come  out 
as  perfect  Fleas,  ready  to  make  war  upon 
■men,  women,  and  children,  but  especially 
.affecting  those  who  have  the  most  tender 
skins.  IIow'  to  get  rid  of  them } is  the 
anxious  question  with  all  careful  mothers 
and  tidy  housewives.  Cleanliness  and  inde- 
ifatigable  hunting,  we  reply;  there  is 
i nothing  to  be  done  without  trouble,  and 
I mtching  this  nimble  skipper,  requires  both 
juickness  and  patience  in  no  ordinary  de- 


gree. When  there  are  Fleas  in  a bed-room, 
let  the  carpets  be  taken  up,  and  the  floors 
frequently  washed,  and  then  sprinkled  with 
a strong  decoction  of  Wormwood;  among  the 
bed  clothes,  put  a bag  filled  with  Dry  Moss, 
the  odour  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  offen- 
sive to  them,  as  is  also  that  of  fresh-gathered 
Pennyroyal  leaves.  As  a trap  for  them, 
some  use  Alder  leaves,  gathered  while  the 
dew  is  on  them,  to  this  the  Fleas  adhere, 
and  may  then  be  easily  taken.  Mercurial 
Ointment  rubbed  in  the  joints  of  the  bed- 
stead, and  Sulphur  fumigations,  are  also  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  kUliug  or  expelling  them  ; 


Sweet  or  Train-oil  they  cannot  abide, 
and  to  drive  them  from  their  last  strong- 
hold, the  coat  of  the  eat  or  dog,  it  is  but 
necessary  to  pour  some  along  the  back,  and 
then  rub  it  in  with  the  hand,  until  it 
is  well  incorporated  with  the  hairs.  Here 
is  a choice  of  remedies ; but  all  will  be 
of  little  avail  without  cleanliness  ^ per- 
sonal and  otherwise.  Only  dirty,  negli- 
gent people,  arc  much  troubled  with  Fleas, 
unless  they  arc  necessitated  to  live  in  old 
houses,  of  which  they  have  long  had  pos- 
session, or  in  localities  ex,tremely  favour- 
able to  their  propagation ; the  eftbrta  of 
such  should  bo  constantly  directed  to  keep- 
ing them  under,  and  the  above  informa- 
tion may  probably  assist  them.  They  are 
often  extremely  annoying  to  sick  persons, 
and  irritable  children,  depriving  them  of 
rest,  and  thus  retarding  restoration  to 
health;  fortius  reason,  the  Family  Doctor 
is  bound  to  wage  war  against  them  ; besides, 
they  inflict  severe  bites,  and  make  ugly 
marks  on  the  skin ; now,  although  Fisa  Bites 
arc  proverbially  small  matters,  yet,  they 
sometimes  cause  serious  inflammation,  nor 
to  speak  of  the  disfigurement ; they  should 
be  rubbed  over  with  a little  Cold  Cream,  and 
if  mucli  inflamed,  kept  wet  with  a lotion  of 
Elder  Flowers  with  a few  grains  of  Sugar  of 
Lead  dissolved  in  it. 

Fle^v.  Bane,  This  is  the  Eriyeron  Ca- 
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nadensis  of  botanists,  belongings  to  the  na- 
tural order  Gompositce ; it  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
and  has  diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  useful  in  dropsical 


complaints,  and  diarrhoea.  Dose,  of  the 
flowering  tops,  in  Powder,  from  30  to  40 
grains ; of  the  Infusion,  from  2 to  4 ounces ; 
of  the  Extract,  from  5 to  10  grains. 

Flesh.  It  is  not  generally  understood 
that  all  flesh  is  muscle,  and  employed  as 
such  in  the  movements  of  the  living  body; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  Fihrine  (which  see) ; 
also  Muscle.  Under  the  several  heads  of 
Food,  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Veal,  &c., 
we  shall  speak  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
flesh  employed  for  nutrient  purposes,  and 
endeavour  to  show  their  respective  powers 
and  properties,  and  so  inform  our  readers  on 
those  important  questions — “What  to  eat?” 
and  “ What  to  avoid  ?”  whether  in  health 
or  sickness. 

Flesh  Brush.  A smooth,  hard  brush, 
intended  to  act  as  a counter-irritant,  or  to 
stimulate  the  surface  of  the  Skin  (which 
see)  and  prevent  the  pores  becoming  clogged, 
in  which  state  they  are  unfit  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  excretory  office.  Persons 
whose  circulation  is  languid,  and  system 
generally  weak,  do  well  to  use  the  flesh 
brush  frequently,  especially  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath,  when  it  is  desirable  that  a 
healthy  glow  should  be  felt  through  the 


frame ; the  friction,  however,  has  been 
found  too  po  ft’erful  for  delicate  skins,  and  it 
has  ater  given  place  to  a more  convenient 
and  altogether  better  contrivance.  See 
Hair-glove. 

Flexor  (Latin  flecto,  to  bend) . A muscle 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  bending  the 
part  into  which  it  is  inserted ; its  opposite 
is  termed  E-vtensor  (which  see) . 

Flint  (Latin  si7e.r).  A mineral;  hence 
the  Liquor  of  Flints  {Liquor  Silicum),  a 
name  formerlv  given  to  the  Solution  of 
Silicated  Alkali. 

Flocci  Yolit.antes  (Latin  for  flying 
specks).  A symptom  of  ejx-disease,  con- 
sisting of  the  appearance  of  small  moving ; 
objects  such  as  locks  of  wool,  or  insects,  be- 
fore the  sight.  See  Eye,  Muscas  Volitantes. 

Floccit.atio  {floccus,  a lock  of  wool). 
Picking  the  bed-clothes ; a symptom  some-  ■ 
times  observed  in  fever  and  other  patients. 
See  Fever. 

Flooding.  Uterine  hamiorrhage,  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  bleeding  from  the 
womb.  This  commonly  occurs  after  Abor-  ■ 
ticn  (which  see) ; in  the  puerperal  stage  of 
Labour  (which  also  see)  ; or  it  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  disease  of  the  womb.  Immo-- 
derate  flow  of  the  menses  is  also  called 
flooding,  and  to  this  some  women  are  very 
subject;  it  is  extremely  weakening  to  the 
system,  and  should  be  checked  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  best  treatment  is  perfect 
quiet,  and  astringent  and  tonic  medicines, 
such  as  this  : Tincture  of  the  Sesquichloridc' 
of  Iron,  2 drachms  ; Infusion  of  Quassia,  6: 
drachms:  take  a tablespoonful  every  four' 
hours.  If  there  is  much  pain  and  irritation, 
add  Tincture  of  Conium,  or  H3'oscyamu8,-. 
2 drachms ; should  this  not  have  the  desiredi! 
effect,  consult  a medical  man,  as  there  may 
be  disease  of  the  womb.  See  Menstrura- 
tion. 

Flour.  The  edible  part  of  grain  reduced 
to  powder,  and  depiived  of  the  husks  by 
sifting.  See  Farina. 

Flowers  (Latin y?orw) . A term  formerly 
applied  to  bodies  which  assume  the  form  of 
powder  by  sublimation,  or  crystallization ; 
such  as  the  Flowers  of  Benjamin  {F.  Ben- 
zocs),  now  called  Benzoic  Acid ; Flowers  of 
Sal  Ammoniac  {F.  Salis  Animoniacx) , Sub- 
carbonate of  Ammonia ; Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur {F.  Sulphuris),  Common  Sublimed 
Sulphur;  Flowers  of  Zinc  and  of  Bismuth 
{F.  Zinci,  F.  Bismuthi),  Oxides  of  those 
metals,  &c. 

Fluctuation  (Latin  fiuctuo,  to  flow,  oi 
rise  and  fall,  like  the  waves).  The  percep- 
tible motion  communicated  to  pus,  or  othei 
fluids  by  pressure,  or  Percussion  (which  see). 
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Fluid  op  Cotunnius.  A thin  gelatinous 
fluid,  found  in  the  bony  cavities  of  the 
labyrinth,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
anatomist  who  first  described  it : Aqua 
Labyrinthi  and  Perilymph  are  names  by 
>which  also  it  has  been  known. 

Fluids.  Are  substances  which  have  no 
fixed  shape  nor  coherence  of  particles ; they 
are  divided  into  Gases  and  Liquids  (which 
'See). 

Fluids  of  thk  Body.  A term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  blood,  and  other  humours  of 
the  animal  economy.  Speaking  of  those 
of  the  human  body,  we  say,  1.  That  they 
are  Crude  ; that  is,  not  having  quite  put  on 
the  animal  nature ; as  the  Chyme  Chyle  ; 

2.  They  are  Sanguineous,  as  the  Blood ; 

3.  Lymphatic,  that  is,  found  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels ; 4.  Secretory,  those  which  are 
separated  from  the  blood  and  called  Secre- 
tions ; 5.  Excremenitilious,  those  which  are 
eliminated,  or  cast  out  from  the  body  as  the 

t Faeces,  Perspiration,  Urine,  &c.  Then 
i again,  the  secreted  fluids  may  be  Lacteal, 
' or  milky,  as  the  milk,  juice  of  the  prostrate 
H gland,  &c.  ; Aqueous,  or  watery,  as  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye ; Mucous,  as  the 
> nucus  of  the  nostril,  &c. ; Albuminous,  as 
j '.he  serum  of  the  blood  ; Oleine,  as  the  oil  of 
n :he  adipose  membrane  ; Bilious,  as  the  bile 
--  and  wax  of  the  ears. 

u The  Fluids  of  the  Body  are  also  dmded 
■:  according  to  their  motions ; thus  they  are 
51,  Circulating,  that  is,  continually  passing 
'-hrough  the  vessels ; Commorant,  circula- 
ing  with  a very  slow  motion,  as  the  oil  of 
ihe  adipose  membrane  and  the  semen  ; 
r Stagnant,  remaining  for  a certain  time  in 
5 ome  receptacle,  as  Cystic  Bile,  Urine,  and 
• : he  Faeces  above  named.  (See  their  several 
,1  leads). 

j.  Fluidity  (Latin  fiuo,  to  flow).  The 
tate  of  bodies  when  their  parts  are  readily 
ooveable  in  all  directions  and  separable 
rom  each  other ; bodies  of  which  the  parts 
.re  condensed,  or  thickened  into  a coherent, 
M hough  tremulous  mass,  have  a partial 
luidity,  and  hold  a middle  place  between 
iquids  and  solids  ; such  are  Jellies  (which 


e^. 

Fluke.  The  Fascicola  Ilepatica,  an  in- 
■estinal  worm.  See  Worms. 

Flu  o- BORIC  Acid.  A gas  produced  by 
he  decomposition  of  Fluor  spar,  by  vitrified 
loracic  Acid.  Its  salts  are  called  Fluo- 
•orates. 

Fluor  Albus.  A white  discharge  from 
he  uterus.  See  Leucorrhcea,  Menstruration. 

Fluor  Spar.  Derbyshire  Spar ; pro- 
lerly  Fluoride  of  Calcium,  a mineral  well 
mown  in  many  districts,  being  much  used 


in  metallurgic  operations ; acted  on  by 
Sulphuric  Acid,  it  produces  Hydrojluoric 
Acid ; and  this  acid,  which  is  a colourless 
gas,  acting  upon  glass,  produces  Fluo-siltcic 
Acid  ; and  this  again,  combined  with  water, 
makes  what  is  termed  Silico- hydrojluoric 
Acid.  We  might  proceed  to  speak  of  Fluo- 
silicates,  double  Salts,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  llydrojluate  of  Silica,  and  one 
Hydrofluate  of  some  other  base ; and  of 
Fluorine,  a substance  occurring  chiefly  in 
Fluor  Spar  in  a state  of  combination  with 
Lime ; the  base,  as  some  chemists  suppose, 
of  Fluoric  Acid : we  might  describe  the 
uses  and  particular  properties  of  all  these 
combinations,  but  this  would  be  entering 
further  than  is  at  all  necessary  into  the 
mysteries  of  chemistry. 

Flux  (Latin  Jluo,  to  flow).  A name 
sometimes  given  to  Biarrhcea,  as  Bloody 
Flu.x  is  to  Dysentery.  (See  both  those 
heads.) 

Fluxus  Capillorum.  a term  applied 
by  Celsus  to  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  (See 
Alopecia  or  Alopina).  Parts  entirely  bald 
were  called  by  him  Areoe  ; this  affection 
was  termed  by  Sauvages  Alopecia  areata, 
and  by  Will.au  Porrigo  decalvans.  When 
the  whole  head  is  affected  4t  is  termed 
by  the  French  la  Pelade. 

Fcetus.  The  infant  in  the  womb,  from 
the  fifth  month  to  the  period  of  birth,  is  so 
called;  previous  to  that  time,  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Embryo ; but  these  terms 
are  entirel}'  arbitrary,  and  we  frequently 
use  one  for  the  other ; (see  Conception,  Ges- 
tation, Pregnancy.)  The  destruction  of  the 
Foetus  in  utero  is  now  termed  Criminal 
Abortion,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Foeticide. 

Foliat.\.  Terra,  (Latin  folium,  a leaf, 
and  terra  the  earth).  A term  applied  to 
Flower  of  Sulphur,  Acetate  of  Potash,  on 
account  of  a supposed  resemblance  to  a leaf 
in  the  flakes  in  which  they  are  pre- 
cimtated. 

Follicle  (Latin  follis,  a bag) . A very 
minute  secreting  cavitv : thus  the  Sebaceous 
Follicles  are  small  cavities  situated  in  the 
skin,  which  supply  the  cuticle  with  an  oily 
or  sebaceous  fluid,  by  minute  ducts  opening 
upon  the  surface  (see  Skin)  ; and  the 
Mucous  Follicles  arc  those  situated  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  chiefly  that  of  the  In- 
testines (which  se^  and  Gland. 

Foment.atiox  (Latin  fovco,  to  keep  warm) 
The  application  of  wami  water,  or  some 
medicinal  concoction,  to  the  skin  by  means 
of  a sponge  or  flannel ; this  should  be 
wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible,  and  applied  as 
hot  as  the  hands’  can  bear  it,  which  may  be 
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200'^  Falirenlicit,  if  a washerwoman  or  nurse, 
accustomed  to  great  heat,  make  the  appli- 
cation. A tliick  piece  of  flannel  is  perhaps 
best  for  the  purpose,  as  it  ean  be  closely 
laid  over  a larger  surface  than  a sponge ; 
when  put  on  the  part  affected  it  should  be 
covered  over  with  a blanket,  whhih  absorb- 
ing the  moisture,  is  better  than  any  water- 
proof material ; let  it  remain  on  from  tlirec 
to  five  minutes,  and  have  another  flannel 
ready  to  take  its  place  directly  the  first  is 
removed;  keep  on  in  this  way  for  about 
half-an-hour,  when  the  fomentation  may, 
for  a time,  be  discontinued.  In  congestion, 
and  the  earl^  stages  of  inflammation,  it 
frequently  affords  great  relief.  Decoctions 
of  Poppy  Heads,  I\[arsh  Mallows,  and  other 
herbs  are  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  used,  although,  we  believe,  tliey 
possess  few,  if  any  advantages,  over  plain 
water,  especially  if  it  be  soft. 

Pomes,  plural  Fomites  (Latin  for  fuel) . 
A term  applied  to  substances  imbued  with 
Contagion  (wliich  see). 

PoME.s  Ventricuei  is  an  old  name  for 
Hypochondriasis  (which  see). 

Fontanal  (Latin  fons,  a fountain).  The 
space  left  in ‘the  head  of  an  infant  where  the 
frontal  and  occipital  bones  join  the  parietal. 
It  is  also  called  Fans  pulsatilis,  and  more 
commonly  Mould.  See  Shull. 

Fonticulus  (same  root).  An  Issue, 
(which  see). 

Food.  This  term  comes  from  the  old 
Saxon  foadan,  and  signifies,  says  Dr.  John- 
son, “ anything  that  nourishes it  may  be 
either  solid  or  liquid,  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  on  its  nature  and  quality,  and  the 
(luautity  taken,  depends  in  a great  measure 
the  health  of  the  community.  What  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  what  to  avoid  ? are  questions 
often  aslced  and  often  answered ; but  the 
rules  of  good  feeding,  as  well  as  of  good 
breeding,  are  constantlj'  set  at  nought  by 
those  who  prefer  the  indulgence  of  their 
appetites  to  tire  exercise  of  a sound  discre- 
tion in  dietary  matters.  AVe  shall  here 
endeavour,  simply  and  clearly,  to  lay  down  a 
few  general  rules,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
refendng  our  readers  for  directions,  in  par- 
ticuhir  cases,  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
diseases  and  states  of  health  treated  of  in 
this  volume. 

Food,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  an5dhing 
tliat  nourishes — its  use  is  to  supply  the  kind 
of  material  which  forms  the  bones,  and 
muscle,  and  other  eonstituent  parts  of  the 
animal  body ; and  to  make  good  the  waste 
caused  by  the  circulatory,  and  respiratory, 
and  other  processes  of  life.  It  must  be 
evident,  then,  that  the  state  and  condition 


of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind  also — for  thi 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  phy 
sieal  organization — must  depend  great! 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food  taken. 

Chemistry  informs  us  that  the  princips: 
constituents  of  the  human  body  are  th 
organic  elements,  carbon,  liydrogen,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  and  it  is  the  waste  of  thes- 
which  wo  are  called  on  to  supply  by  a suffi. 
cieTit  quantit}’  of  proper  food  ; these  are,  i 
fact,  the  elements  of  nutrition  ; wo  eat  an 
drink  them  in  various  forms  of  combination 
and  they  maintain,  in  due  proportion,  th. 
solid  and  fluid  matters  of  the  body.  Th 
food  which  we  take  into  the  stomach,  i. 
there  reduced  by  the  process  of  digestio?- 
into  a homogenous  fluid  (see  Chyle),  an 
then  by  tlie  process  of  assimilation,  it' 
different  elements  arc  separated,  and  dis  • 
tributed  through  the  system,  each  to  giv 
strength  and  persistency  to  some  particula . 
tissue  or  organ ; thus,  for  instance,  we  ar 
constantly  exhaling  carbon,  which  is  sup 
plied  to  the  lungs  by  the  veins,  at  the  rate 
as  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  o 
about  13  ounces  daily,  and  this  is  but  on 
of  the  many  instances  of  consumption  o 
material  which  might  be  adduced.  If  then 
be  an  insufficient  supply  of  either  of  thcsi- 
elements,  there  will  be  an  imperfect  deve 
lopment  of  the  parts  which  it  contributes  h 
form  and  sustain,  and  ill  health,  arising 
from  org.anic  disease,  will,  ere  long,  be  thi 
result.  Hot  only  do  the  various  secretion 
used  as  food  by  man  serve  to  build  up  th( 
fabric  of  his  body,  and  to  supply  the  daih 
waste  of  tissue  which  is  going  on,  but  the} 
also  serve  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  withii 
the  system,  this  in  a healthy  person  is  gene- 
rally about  98®  Fahrenheit;  and  it  is  alwayi 
a sign  of  imperfect  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, or  of  a want  of  nutrition,  w'hen  it  fall 
below  this. 

AAHiethcr  vegetable  or  animal  food  is  th( 
fittest  for  man.  has  been  a subject  of  mud 
controversy ; we  are  not  prepared  to  entei 
deeply  into  this  question,  but  it  appears  t< 
us  that  a proper  admi.xture  of  the  two  h 
the  diet  best  adapted  to  supply  the  element.* 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect 
health ; true  it  is  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  human  race  subsist  chiefly,  or  wholly, 
upon  the  products  of  vegehition,  and  these- 
are  by  no  means  the  least  healthy  and  robust  ■ 
of  mankind  ; but  then  they  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates,  where  so  large  an 
amount,  cither  of  nitrogen  or  carbon,  is  not 
required,  as  in  cold  or  temperate  climes.- 
True  it  is,  also,  that  the  animals  whoso  flesh 
is  eaten  by  man,  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  vegetable  Idngdom,  and  therefore 
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it  may  be  said  that  on  the  nutrient  pro- 
[ parties  of  plants,  both  man  and  the  lower 
animals  subsist.  To  this  latter  argument 
it  may  be  replied  that,  in  passing  through 
the  animal  system,  the  constituent  princi- 
ples of  plants  undergo  a change,  and  that 
althougn  man  could  undoubtedly,  as  many 
do,  subsist,  even  in  this  climate,  on  a purely 
vegetable  diet ; yet,  seeing  that  God  has 
supplied  animal  food  in  abundance,  and 
given  man  the  inclination  to  eat  of  it,  with 
teeth  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  mastication, 
and  other  organs  for  its  digestion  and  assi- 
milation, it  does  appear  plain,  that  man  was 
intended  to  be  an  animal  as  well  as  a vege- 
table feeder,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  abstain  from  that  which  is  both 
wholesome  and  pleasant  to  him,  unless  there 
is  some  higher  law  than  that  which  relates 
to  his  physical  wants  and  propeusities,  which 
enjoins  ab.stinenoe  from  animal  food  ; those 
»who  entertain  this  belief,  of  course,  do  right 
to  be  vegetarians.  In  “Lectures  on  the 
Food  of  Man,”  bj’’  I)r.  Laiikester,  wo  find 
the  following  arrangement  of  the  various 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  human  diet  generally  : — 

1 . — Ali.mextauy  Secretion.s. 

'A.  Nitrogenous,  or  Nutritive  Secretions. 
Forms  of  Protein. 

Vegetable  Albumen.  Animal  Albumen. 

Fibrin.  ,,  Fibrin. 

Casein.  ,,  Casein. 

B.  Carbonaceous,  Ilcspirator}’-,  or  Combus- 
tible Secretions. 

Celulose.  Sugar- .Alcohol. 

Starch.  Oil  of  Fat. 

2. — Medicinae  Secretions. 

A.  Organic  .Acids. 


Citric  Acid. 
Tartaric  Acid. 


Cinnamon. 

doves. 

NTutmegs. 


Malic  .Acid. 
O.xalic  Acid. 
B.  A'olatile  Oils. 

Pepper. 
JIustard. 


rhcinc. 


C. 

Tea 
Coffee. 
Paraguav 
Tea. 


Alkaloids, 
and 


Thco 

bromine. 


C h 0 c 0 • 
late  and 
Cocoa. 


The  nitrogenous  secretions  which  arc 
found  in  plants  are  all  modifications  of  the 
orinciple  called  Protein,  which  is  the  basis 
)f  Albumen,  Fibrin,  and  Casein  (all  of 
.vhich  see).  Out  of  these  secretions  the 
lesh  of  animals  — that  is,  the  muscles, 
lervcs,  &c. — are  formed ; and,  by  feeding  on 
tuch  flesh,  man  obtains  a supply  of  those 
irinciples  which  his  system  most  requires, 
lud  in  a form  best  adapted  to  his  wants. 

The  medicinal  secretions,  although  con- 


sidered as  articles  of  Food,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  performance  of  any  of  the  great 
functions  of  life,  but  they  are  of  service  in 
preventing  or  alleviating  disease;  such  are 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  Tea,  Coflee,  Cho- 
colate, &c.,  and  the  various  spices  which 
contain  volatile  oils  ; the  use  of  these  is,  in 
most  cases,  rather  occasional  than  habitual. 

To  provide  for  the  artificial  wants  of  men, 
there  are  various  kinds  of  Food,  some  of 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear  not  to 
yield  any  of  the  above  named  secretions ; 
nevertheless,  it  ivill  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  they  do  in  reality  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  named,  and  to  exer- 
cise a due  influence  on  the  system.  We 
have  shown  that  the  Food  of  man,  as  well 
as  of  the  lower  animals,  is  derived  origi- 
nally from  the  vegetable  world ; but  there 
is  one  striking  exception  to  tins  rule  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  in  Chloride  of  Sodium, 
or  Salt,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  animal  body.  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  “ this  is  probably  the  source  from 
which  is  obtained  the  Cfilorine  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  existing  in  the  gastric  juice,  which  is 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  during  digestion.” 

AVe  have  now,  as  we  trust,  sufficiently 
prepared  the  way  for  a consideration  of  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  food,  or,  to  use  a compre- 
hensive term,  Ingesta — bi'  which  we  under- 
stand both  solids  and  liquids — taken  by 
man : and  first,  with  regard  to  solid  food, 
both  the  nature  and  necessary  quantity 
of  which  will  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the 
individual;  but,  as  a general  rule,  it  may  be 
set  down  that  a healthy  man,  taking  ordinary 
exercise,  should  consume  daily — of  Meat, 
about  f of  a pound;  of  Bread,  the  same;  of 
Potatoes  and  other  Vegetables,  IJ  pound ; of 
Cheese,  2 ounces;  Butter,  1 ouiice;  Sugar, 
the  same ; Tea,  ^ an  ounce,  or  Coflee,  1 ounce. 
The  Meat  may,  and  should,  be  sometimes, 
changed  for  its  equivalent  in  Fish,  and, 
if  Pudding  or  Pie  be  taken,  so  much  Vegeta- 
bles will  not  be  required  ; a larger  amount 
of  solid  Food  than  the  above  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  is  very  likely,  if  per- 
sisted in,  to  produce  actual  disease,  the  more 
especially  if  the  Food  be  of  a rich  and  stimu- 
lating character.  Females,  whose  habits 
generally  are  less  active  than  those  of  males, 
cannot,  as  a rule,  take,  with  advantage, 
above  three-fourths,  or,  perhaps,  half  this 
quantit}-,  nor  can  anv  person  whose  diges- 
tive powers  are  at  all  weak ; it  is  of  conse- 
quence that,  by  such,  the  kind  of  Food  wnich 
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contains  the  most  nourishment  in  a small 
compass  should  be  taken ; we  would,  there- 
fore, advise  the  reduction  in  the  above  scale 
to  be  made  in  the  Vegetables,  and  the  Cheese 
must  be  dispensed  with,  as  indeed  it  ma}" 
well  be  ill  all  cases:  we  should  perhaps  have 
included  Milk  in  the  scale,  for,  although  in 
a liquid  form,  it  contains  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  solid  matter,  from  2 to  4 ounces 
daily  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  a 
healthy,  active  person ; those  who  require 
nourishment  in  a concentrated  form  may 
take  at  least  double  the  quantity,  and  an  Egg 
or  two  daily,  if  they  find  that  they  can  digest 
it;  light  farinaceous  Puddings  are  also  good 
for  such,  and  when  these  are  obtainable. 
Vegetables  may  be  altogether  discarded, 

“ Eat  little  and  often  ” is  the  advice  com- 
monly given  to  weak  and  delicate  persons, 
but  this  advice  should  be  taken,  like  the 
Food,  with  discretion;  one  who  can  sit  down 
at  meal  times,  and  take  Food  with  enjoyment, 
although  it  be  but  small  in  quantity,  should 
only,  as  a rule,  eat  at  these  times ; there  can 
be  no  objection  to  a biscuit,  or  something 
light,  between  meals,  if  there  is  a sense  of 
faintness,  but  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
regular  periods  if  possible,  and  these  should 
not  be  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four 
hours  apart;  with  regard  to  the  best  times 
for  eating.  See  Meals^  Breakfast,  Dinner, 
Tea,  and  Supper. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  means  will 
not  allow  of  their  taking  Animal  Food  once  a 
day;  it  is  not  desirable  for  any,  except  con- 
valescents, to  take  it  oftener.  The  following 
is  the  cheapest  dietary  table  on  which  a man 
actively  employed,  and  so  circumstanced, 
ought  to  subsist : — Bread  1 pound.  Potatoes 
2 pounds.  Cabbage  or  Greens  of  some  sort,  1 
pound.  Peas  or  Beans  4 ounces ; boil  the 
vegetables,  then  fry  them  in  Lard,  4 ounces ; 
divide  the  mess  into  two  meals ; with  the 
first,  take  a third  portion  of  the  Bread,  wuth 
the  second  a like  portion,  and  cat  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Bread  with  2 ounces  of  Cheese, 
or  a little  Dripping,  or  Treacle,  or  perhaps  a 
Herring;  occasionally  the  Vegetables  may 
be  made  into  a quart  or  so  of  Soup,  with  a 

of  a pound  of  fat  Pork,  thickened  with  a 
handful  of  flour  or  oatmeal ; but  too  much 
of  this  would  be  likely  to  produce  flatulence, 
and,  perhaps,  a relaxed  state  of  the  bowels. 
Bread  and  milk  for  breakfast,  bread,  or  it 
may  be  potatoes  and  pork,  nearly  all  fat,  for 
dinner,  and  thick  oatmeal  porridge  for  sup- 
per, is  the  commondiet  of  our  farm  labourers, 
than  whom,  generally  speaking,  no  class  of 
men  can  be  more  hearty  and  robust ; but 
this  dietary  would  scarcely  suit  any  one  not 
very  actively  employed  in  the  open  air ; it 


I contains  a large  proportion  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious principles,  but  it  requires  strong, 
powers  to  digest  and  assimilate  them. 

As  a wholesome  and  nutritious  Food  for 
children,  suitable  for  those  of  limited  means, 
we  can  recommend  the  following: — Take  of 
Scotch  Oatmeal  ^ of  a pound,  boil  it  in  a 
pint  of  AVater  for  about  half  an  hour,  stir- 
ring it  the  while  ; then  add  a pint  of  Milk, 
ami  sweeten  w’ith  2 ounces  of  T’reacle ; this 
will  serve  one  child  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per; for  the  mid-day  meal,  give  about  a 
pound  of  boiled  Potatoes  and  Greens,  and  2. 
ounces  of  Bacon  ; of  coume,  if  a of  a pound 
of  Beef  or  Mutton  can  be  afforded,  so  much 
the  better. 

As  a rough  calculation,  founded  on  che- 
mical analysis,  Ave  may  state  that  5 pounds, 
of  Bice,  4 of  Potatoes,  11-  of  wheat  Flour,  or 
2 pounds  of  Bread  or  Oatmeal,  may,  either 
of  them,  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  1 ^ ot 
Be^f  or  Mutton  of  the  average  degree  ot 
fatness,  in  the  production  of  muscle  ; it 
this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
hoAV  much  of  either  description  of  food. 
Avould  represent,  in  point  of  nutrition,  a given 
quantity  of  an)"  other  kind  Avhich  it  might 
be  impossible  to  procure,  or  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  dietary  table  on  account 
of  its  being  unsuitable  for  a pai'ticular  case, 
or  for  any  other  reason ; thus,  if  Ave  take 
away  a pound  of  Aleat,  nearly  2 pounds 
of  Bread  will  be  required  to  supply  the  same 
amount  of  nutrition,  and  so  on. 

AVe  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  there 
are  certain  mineral  elements  contained  in  i 
the  articles  used  as  food,  both  A'’egetable  and 
animal,  Avhich  arc  necessary  adjuncts  in  the 
seA-eral  processes  of  our  internal  economy ; 
hence  it  is  desir.able  that  these  alkaline  and 
other  chemical  principles  should  not  be  lost " 
in  the  cooking ; soups  and  gravies,  made 
Avith  the  water  in  Avhich  meat  and  vegetables 
are  boiled,  contain  a large  proportion  of  these- 
elements,  and  therefore  their  frequent  ap- 
pear.ance  on  the  table  is  desirable ; tne 
weakly  stomach  Avill  haA'e  some  difficulty  in 
digesting  them,  and  for  this  reason  they 
cannot  be  habitually  taken,  except  by  the 
strong  and  hearty.  Tf  the  nutritive  prin- 
ciples of  any  kind  of  food  are  presented  to 
the  stomach  in  too  concentrated  a form,  as 
in  jellies  and  A*ery  rich  soups,  cream,  cus- 
tards, &c.,  they  Avill  be  almost  sui'c  to  dis- 
agree, as  will  meat,  eaten  Avithout  a due 
proportion  of  bread  or  A'egetablcs,  unless 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances,- — as  in 
very  cold  climates.  Great  mischief  arises 
from  taking  an  undue  quantity  of  stimu- 
lating food,  and  .also  from  swallowing  it 
hastily  and  partially  masticated  ; the  diges- 
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tive  organs  have  more  than  their  proper 
work  to  perforn),  and  naturally  rebel ; hence 
we  have  imperfect  assimilation,  fermenta- 
tion, and  chemical  change,  converting  nu- 
trients into  poisons,  and  tending  to  Byn- 
pepsia,  Consiqiation,  and  Uypocliondriasia 
(which  see).  The  Tempei’ance  movement 
ought  to  include  eating  as  well  as  drinking, 
for  gluttony  has  its  numerous  victims  as 
well  as  inebriety. 

Having  disposed  of  the  more  solid  part  of 
our  subject,  it  behoves  us  now  to  speak  of 
Liquid  Food,  which  is  no  less  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  bodilv  powers ; indeed 
we  believe  that  e.vtreme  thirst,  as  the  feeling 
resulting  from  the  want  of  fluid  ingesta  is 
called,  can  be  less  easily  borne  than  hunger, 
showing  that  the  system  suffers  more  from 
a deprivation  of  liquid  than  of  solid  aliment. 
The  various  forms  of  the  former  whieh  are 
chiefly  taken  in  this  country  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads,  viz. — 1st,  Diluent  Drinks : 
including  simple  Water,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  natural  drink  of  man  as  of  all  animals, 
and  its  numerous  modifications,  such  as 
flavoured  beverages,  &c.,  which  wc  need  not 
pause  to  particularize ; of  these  nature  re- 
quires a constant  and  liberal  supply,  and 
we  do  well  to  comply  with  her  demands,  and 
satisfy  the  feeling  of  thirst  whenever  it 
arises,  but  not  with  stimulating  liquids, 
which  will  afford  but  a momentarj'  satisfac- 
tion, and  cause  the  demand  to  be  repeated 
more  strongly  and  importunately  in  a very 
short  time ; 2nd,  Nourishing  Drinks,  such 
as  Broth,  Beef- tea.  Gruel,  and  Milk,  which 
last  is  indispensible  for  the  support  of  infant 
life : adults,  in  a state  of  health,  do  not 
really  require  any  of  these,  but  in  cases  of 
sickness,  where  solid  food  is  inadmissible, 
they  are  the  only  mediums  of  nourishment 
to  the  sj’stcm;  3rd,  Stimulating  Drinks, 
the  abuse  of  which  has  led  to  such  wide- 
spread ruin  and  frightful  miserj'  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  that  many  good  and 
philanthropic  men  have  agreed  to  denounce 
them  altogether  as  sources  of  unmi.xed  evil : 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  so  to  regard  them ; 
our  medical  experience  proves  to  us  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  they  are  extremely  useful, 
enabling  persons  to  perfonn  certain  duties 
on  which  their  livelihood  depends,  and  sup- 
porting theexhausted  nowersof  those  who,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  life,  are  ready  to  sink 
beneath  their  heavy  toils  and  burdens.  Wc 
arc  quite  aware  that  in  themselves  these 
drinks  contain  little,  if  any,  real  nutrition, 
certainly  none  whicli  might  not  be  conveyed 
to  the  stomach  in  other,  and  perhaps  purer 
forms,  but  the  cases  to  which  we  allude  are 


those  in  which  the  stimulus  is  absolutely 
required,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  ought 
to  adminster  it  in  the  most  agreeable  form  ; 
true  it  might  be  given  as  medicine,  but 
why  should  those  to  whom  it  is  really  a 
a necessary  of  life  be  debarred  from  taking 
it  in  the  pleasanter  way,  because  it  is  liable 
to  abuse } — the  same  argument  might  be 
used  for  abstinence  from  all  the  creature 
comforts  which  a beneficent  Creator  has  pro- 
vided for  man.  Thus  much  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  say  upon  the  great  temperance 
controversy,  which  has  of  late  divided 
public  opinion.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer 
water  as  a common  beverage,  and  in- 
variably drink  it,  feeling  assured  that  it 
satisfies  thirst  better  than  any  other  liquid, 
and  also  fully  supplies  the  wants  of  our 
bodily  condition.  We  would  have  all  our 
readers  water-drinkers,  simply  because  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  strong  and  healthy, 
and  not  overtasked,  so  as  to  become  exhausted 
and  require  the  arousing  effect  of  stimulants 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  work  from 
which  they  dare  not  shrink.  But,  alas  ! 

“ The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon ; 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers.” 

_We  have  deviated  far  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature ; we  are  living  in  a 
highly  artificial  state  of  society,  and  in 
many  cases  can  no  more  subsist  on  the  pure 
liquid  element,  than  we  can  on  the  roots  and 
berries,  and  other  products  of  uncultured 
lands,  on  which  our  forefathers  ehiefly  sub- 
sisted: still,  we  say,  let  none  habituate  them- 
.^elves  to  stimulating  drinks  who  can  possi- 
bly do  without  them,  for  they  arc  the  bane 
of  civilized  life ; under  their  influence  all 
ties,  social  and  domestic,  are  rent  asunder, 
religion  is  set  at  nought,  and  man  becomes 
a perfect  demon. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  Drinks,  (see 
Alcohol,  Ale,  Beer,  Wine,  and  Spirits). 

In  the  fourth  division,  we  place  such 
drinks  as  Tea,  Cofiec,  Cocoa,  &c.,  the  use  of 
which  has  of  late  years  obtained  so  largely 
among  all  classes  of  this  country ; their 
action  on  the  system  is  nearly  the  same, 
depending  on  principles  of  a very  similar 
character,  which  chemists  have  agreed  to 
call  Theine.  Cafeine,  Theobromine,  &c.,  (all 
of  which  see)  : the  operation  of  these  appears 
to  con.sist  in  arresting  for  a time  the  undue 
progress  of  excretion,  or  wasting  of  the 
animal  tissues,  which  goes  on  during,  and 
after,  active  exercise  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
powers.  Hence  their  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating effect  on  tho  toil  or  care-wora 
man ; we  have  all  experienced  this,  and  can 
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ostiinate  arin’lit  the  value  of  a good  eup  of 
Tea  or  Coffee,  whicli  at  once  soothes  and 
strengthens  us,  without  causing  the  reaction 
and  depression  wliich  invariably  comes  after 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Those  who 
have  been  long  aceustoincd,  like  ourselves, 
to  severe  mental  e.xcrtioTi,  know  well  the 
assistance  which  is  afforded  by  this  kind  of 
beverage,  which  also  may  be  safely  given  in 
cases  where  the  e.xcitability  of  the  brain,  or 
inllamraatory  tendency,  render  any  alcoholic 
stimulant  extremely  dangerous. 

Food  for  Infants.  To  mothers  and  nurses 
this  is  a most  important  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject ; we  shall  therefore  devote  to  it  as  much 
space  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  oiu-  work,  and  we  shall  devote 
that  space  more  to  practical  i-eccipts  than  to 
general  remarks.  Let  us  begin  with  articles 
of  Food  suitable  for  Infants  of  from  3 or 
4 months,  to  2 years  of  age.  Generally 
speaking,  for  the  first  6 months  of  infantile 
existence,  the  mother’s  milk  will  be  quite 
sufiBcient  nutriment,  if  there  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  it ; and,  indeed,  if  the  child  ap- 
pears to  thrive,  this  may  be  all  that  is 
required  for  the  first  year  ; should  there  be 
an  insufficient  supply  of  this,  or  should  it 
appear  not  to  agree  well  with  the  infant,  it 
should  be  alternated  wdth  artificial  Food,  or 
discontinued  altogether , in  either  case 
the  question  of  what  Food?  will  have  to  be 
considered.  The  substitute  nearest  in  cha- 
racter and  quality  to  the  maternal  fluid  is 
Cow’s  Milk,  diluted  wdth  about  a third  of 
pure  water,  and  sweetened,  just  a little, 
with  lump  sugar ; this  should  be  given  in  a 
feeding  bottle,  about  blood  - warm,  every 
two  hours  or  so  for  a vei'y  young  child,  say 
under  6 months ; every  3 hours,  for  one 
above  that  age : if  put  into  the  bottle  the 
last  thing  on  going  to  bed,  and  laid  under 
the  pillow,  wrapped  in  flannel,  it  w’ill  keep 
warm  enough;  should  this  not  be  suffi- 
ciently nutritious,  a tablespoonful  of  Beef 
Tea  or  Mutton  Broth,  made  without  spice  or 
salt,  may  be  added  to  each  draught  of  the 
Milk.  Some  thick  Food  will  also  be  I’e- 

Juired,  and  this  may  be  made  with  Baked 
lour.  Biscuit  Powder,  Tops  and  Bottoms, 
or  Rusks  : of  the  former.  Hard’s  Farina- 
ceous Food  is  a good  and  convenient  form  ; 
it  should  be  first  mixed  up  with  cold  water, 
then,  after  having  boiling  AVater  poured 
upon  it,  simmered  for  ten  minutes,  until  it 
thickens,  then  reduced  with  Milk,  and 
sweetened  ; the  Biscuit  Powder  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  as  may  Arrow- 
root,  to  be  given  if  the  bowels  are  at  all  re- 
laxed, in  which  case  it  will  be  well  to  boil 
a small  piece  of  Cinnamon  in  the  Milk ; if 


w'holc  biscuits  are  used,  or  any  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  highly-baked  bread,  such 
as  those  above-named,  they  should  be  first, 
boiled  in  water  for  a ^ of  an  hour,  strain  ofl  i 
tlie  Water,  and  rub  the  pulp  through  a sieve, , 
keej)  it  in  this  way,  and  warm  in  a pannakin 
when  wanted,  adding  a little  Milk  and 
Sugar. 

A light  nutritious  Food  may  be  made  with 
Pearl  Sago,  or  Semolina,  either  of  these 
should  be  boiled  in  Milk,  until  thickening, 
takes  place,  strained  and  sweetened ; care- 
must  be  taken  in  all  these  foods  not  to  put  i 
much  sugar,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  acidity 
of  stomach  and  flatulency.  If  the  bowels 
are  confined,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
Hour  is  much  given,  let  a change  be  made 
to  Barley  Gruel ; Pearl  Barley,  or  the  pre- 
pared grain,  known  as  “ Robinson’s,”  should . 
be  used ; tliey  should  be  boiled  in  water, , 
strained  and  mixed  with  Milk,  like  the 
Biscuit  food : Rice  Gruel  is  also  useful  in 
cases  of  relaxed  bowels ; prepare  it  as  fol- 
lows : — wash  a small  cupful  of  Rice,  and  boil 
it  in  a quart  of  AA'ater  for  two  or  three  hours, . 
strain  oft'  the  liquid  from  the  grain,  and  put 
it  by  in  a cool  place,  when  wanted  for  use. 
mix  enough  for  once  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Milk,  and  sweeten  ; Brown  Sugar  should 
be  used  if  the  bowels  are  much  constipated ; 
or  Treacle,  which  is  yet  more  relaxing ; 
should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  put 
in  a small  piece  of  Manna  instead  of  Sugar ; 
Gelatine  or  Isinglass  may  be  added  to  either 
of  the  above  foods,  except  tliose  made  with 
Broth  or  Beef  Tea,  where  the  child  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  upon  Milk  and  Farinaceous- 
diet  alone.  AA'ith  young  children.  Bread 
and  Milk  rarely  agrees,  but  it  is  a good  Food 
once  a day  for  those  above  the  age  of  three 
years,  who  are  strong  and  healthy ; the 
bread  should  be  two  days  old  and  of  good 
quality ; unless  the  Milk  is  verv  good,  the 
water  in  which  the  bread  is  boiled,  should 
be  strained  off  before  the  milk  is  added. 

Children  ;ifter  the  age  of  2 or  3 years 
have  advanced  beyond  spoon  victuals,  into 
the  age  of  meat  and  puddings ; the  former 
(Alutton  or  Chickenl  should  be  well  cooked, 
and  cut  up  small,  take  Bread  with  it ; no 
young  child  should  eat  Potatoes,  nor  any 
other  vegetables ; but  little  fruit  should 
pass  the  lips  before  the  age  of  5 or  6,  and 
then  only  a little,  and  of  the  most  digestable 
kinds.  (See  Fruit.)  If  Bread  and  Butter 
be  taken,  it  should  be  very  thinly  spread. 
As  to  Ftiddings  (sec  that  head) ; observe  that 
tliose  made  of  flour  and  suet,  or  any  kind  of 
fat,  should  never  be  given  to  children  under 
7 or  8 yeai-s  of  age,  and  to  these  but  little  ; 
Rice,  An-owroot,  Sago,  and  other  Puddings 
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of  that  sort  are  host.  Pie  crust  is  but 
;another  name  for  poison. 

Foot.  (Latin  pes.)  The  beautiful  and 
complicated  structure  of  the  liuman  foot, 
has  often  been  dwelt  on  by  anatomists,  and, 
like  the  hand,  so  eloquently  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his Bridgewater 
Treatise,”  it  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful 
study  and  inspection.  As  the  organ  by  which 
locomotion  is  accomplished,  it  is  of  the 
^;reatest  utility  to  man,  and,  of  course,  its 
nreservation  from  disease  and  injury,  is  to 
nim  of  the  utmost  importance.  \Ve  do  not 
expect  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
all  the  niceties  of  its  construction  ; but  we 
•shall  endeavour  to  give  them  some  idea  of 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  its  several 
parts,  that  they  may  the  better  understand 
the  natui’e  of  the  accidents  which  are  likelj' 
to  bcfal  it,  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  sub-  i 
ject,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  apply  the  pro- 
per remedial  means,  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  render  them  effective.  "We  would 
call  attention,  first,  then,  to  the  bony  struc- 
ture and  ligaments,  as  exhibited  in  the 
diagram  annexed,  which  represents  the  sole 
or  bottom  part  of  the  foot. 

We  should  premise  that  the  bones  of  the 
foot  consist  of  the  Tarsus  or  instep.  Meta- 
tarsus, and  Fhalanges,  or  toes.  The  Tarsus 
-is  composed  of  7 bones,  namely,  the  astra- 
lagus,  os  calcis,  navicular  bone,  cuboid 
bone,  and  3 cuneiform  bones  ; these  are  set 
'together,  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved  by 
any  slight  force,  and  yet  have  considerable 
elasticity.  The  astralagus  is  that  on  which, 
jthrough  the  tibia — the  great  bone  of  the  leg, 
'best  known  as  the  shin  bone — the  weight  of 
the  body  first  falls.  The  os  calcis  is  the 
heel -bone.  The  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus 
•together,  contribute  to  form  an  arch,  of 
which  the  supports  are  the  os  calcis  behind, 
and  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  before ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a double  arch,  for  it  has  at  the 
sole  a concavity  both  from  back  to  front, 
and  from  side  to  side  ; and  the  strength  with 
which  its  parts  are  joined  is  so  great,  that 
few  accidents  are  rarer  than  a fracture 
or  dislocation  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the 


Tarsus. 

The  rest  of  the  bones  of  the  Foot,  including 
those  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  toes,  are  in 
number,  arrangement,  and  form,  very  similar 
to  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  of  the 
fingers.  The  metatarsal  bones,  however, 
are  longer,  more  slender,  and  set  more  closely 
side  by  side  than  the  metacarpal ; and  the 
phalanges  are  all  much  shorter,  and  (except 
the  two  of  the  great  toe)  smaller.  Their 
movements  in  general  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  fingers,  but  less  extensive  ; neither  is 


there  any  adaptation  forso  free  a movement  of 
the  first  toe  as  of  the  thumb.  Having  thus 
pointed  out  the  relative  positions  of  the 
bones,  we  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  liga- 
ments with  which  they  are  connected,  a 
reference  to  which  in  the  diagram  will  give 
all  further  information  which  may  be  re- 
quired as  to  the  bones  themselves.  No.  1 is 


the  Os  calcis ; 2,  the  Astralagus ; 3,  the 
tuberosity  of  the  Scaphoid  Bone;  4 is  the 
long  Calcaneo  Cuboid  Ligament,  a band  of 
ligamentous  fibres  which  proceeds  from  the 
under  surfaeo  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  rough 
surface  on  the  under  part  of  the  Cuboid  Bone, 
its  fibres  being  continued  inwards  to  the 
base  of  the  third  and  fourth  ^letatarsal 
Bones ; 5 is  part  of  the  short  Calcaneo  Cuboid 
Ligament,  which  is  situated  closer  to  the 
bones  than  the  long  Plantar  Ligament,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  adipose  tissue ; it  is 
broad  and  extensive,  and  ties  the  under  part 
of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bone  fii-mly 
together ; 6 is  the  Calcaneo  Scaphoid,  which, 
like  the  two  last  named,  belong  to  the 
Plantar  series  of  ligaments ; this  forms  a 
broad  band,  which,  passes  forward  from 
the  hinder  and  inner  border  of  the  os  calcis 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  connecting 
these  two  bones,  supporting  the  Astralagus, 
and  forming  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
rounded  head  of  the  latter  bone  is  received ; 
7 arc  the  Plantar  Tarsal  Ligaments ; 8 is  the 
I tendon  of  the  Peroneus  Longus  Muscle  ; 9, 
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the  Plantar  Tarso-mctatarsal  Ligaments ; 10, 
Plantar  Ligament  of  the  Metatarsal-phalan- 
geal Articulation  of  the  great  toe  ; 11,  Lateral 
or  Side  Ligaments  of  the  same;  12,  Trans- 
verse Ligament;  13,  Lateral  Ligaments  of 
the  Phalanges  of  the  great  toe ; the  same 
ligament  extending  to  the  other  toes  also. 
There  are  also  5 Interosseous  (between  tlie 
bones)  Ligaments,  which  are  not  seen  in  the 
diagram  : they  are  short  and  strong,  uniting 
the  several  bones  solidly  together. 

The  movements  ot  the  Foot,  which  are 
effected  by  the  sevei'al  muscles,  and  per- 
mitted by  their  connecting  ligaments  and 
tendons,  are — 1st,  between  theAstralagnsand 
Oscalcis,  aslight  degree  of  gliding  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  from  side  to  side ; 2nd, a very 
trifling  motion  of  the  second  range  of  tarsal 
bones  ; and  adduction  and  abduction,  flexion 
which  increases  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and 
extension  which  flattens  the  arch  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  range.  And 
this  is  the  beautiful  structure  which 
is  so  commonly  pinched  up  in  tight 
boots,  and  misused  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
that,  as  an  eminent  surgeon  has  observed, 
“it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find  a Foot,  the 
bonesof  which  liavenot  been  injured  by  these 
malpractices.”  We  would  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  readers,  and  ask,  if  it  is 
not  far  better  to  have  a large  foot,  than  a 
deformed  one  ^ better  the  free,  bounding  step 
of  the  red  Indian,  than  the  crippled  gait  of 
a Chinese  woman,  or  a corn-afflicted  votary 
of  fashion.  We  have  shown  that  the  Foot  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  a double 
arch,  one  lengthways  and  the  other  across ; 
when  it  is  on  the  ground,  and  bearing  the 
weight  of  the  body,  these  arches  are  pressed 
out,  so  that  they  beooine  nearly  flat,  but 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
Foot  uplifted,  they  again  assume  the  arched 
form.  Here  is  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction, for  which  there  must  be  room,  or 
there  will  be  derangement  of  the  machinery, 
such  as  we  constantly  see  in  the  misshapen 
masses  of  bones,  muscles,  and  integuments 
called  feet,  covered  with  corns,  and  morbid 
growths  of  varions  kinds,  all  the  result  of 
pressure,  occasioned  by  shoes  made  too  tight 
to  admit  of  the  necessary  play  and  move- 
ment of  the  bones.  If  a person  has  naturally 
a large  Foot,  it  is  the  veriest  folly  to  attempt 
to  make  it  small  by  compression;  nature 
rebels  at  such  an  attempt,  and  avenges  her- 
self by  distortion,  and  other  pains  and 
penalties,  such  as  conis  and  bunions,  and 
inflammation  and  swelling  at  the  joints ; if 
the  shoe  is  too  small,  there  will  be  bulging 
.somewhere  and  a malformation,  the  instep 
will  seem  to  be  running  over  the  top,  and 


the  soles  of  the  feet  appear  to  be  rounc 
instead  of  flat ; the  wearer  will  be  afraid  t< 
step  firmly  and  confidently,  and  there  wil 
be  an  end  of  all  grace  of  motion,  and  comeli- 
ness of  shape,  in  the  part  so  tortured  am- 
afflicted.  The  general  length  of  the  femah 
foot  is  from  9 to  10  inches,  the  width  2^  oi 
3 inches,  the  circumference  taken  at  th( 
centre  of  the  long  arch  may  be  7 or  8 inches  ^ 
the  average  of  the  male  foot  is  about  anincl 
more  every  way,  and  it  usually  is  mud 
flatter  at  the  bottom ; the  arch  is  more 
flattened,  permanently,  because  it  has 
greater,  and  more  constant  pressure  on  it. 
The  Medicean  Venus  never  wore  tight  shoe  s 
and  her  foot  is  like  this,  as  nature  moulded 


it;  had  she  been  a representative  of  the 
Chinese  standard  of  pedal  bt>auty,  she  would 
have  tottered  upon  clubs.  Something  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  shape  which  modem 
civilization  prescribes  for  our  locomotive 
orgajis.  Too  commonly,  from  want  of 
clcitnliness,  as  w'ell  as  from  unnatural 
pressure,  do  the  feet  suffer;  as  a general 
rule  we  do  not  wash  them  often  enough, 
they  are  so  clothed  and  covered,  that  the 
perspiration  cannot  escape,  nor  is  it  absorbed 
so  completely  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
body,  hence  arises  that  unpleasant  effluvia 
perceptible  when  the  feet  are  uncovered. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  cleanliness; 
Avash  the  feet  every  night  in  tepid  water 
with  soap,  change  the  stockings  often,  and 
have  two  or  three  pairs  of  shoes  in  wear. 
Damp  Feet  should  at  all  times  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  as  they  are  likely  to 
strike  a chill  to  the  system,  which  may  set 
up  Fever  or  other  inflammatory  disease. 
Cold  Feet  are  indicative  of  impeded  circu- 
lation ; if  they  are  habitually  so,  it  is  best 
to  wear  woollen  socks,  and  to  put  them,  on 
going  to  bed,  in  a mustard  foot-bath,  they 
should  also  be  well  rubbed  writh  a flesli 
brush,  or  coarse  towel ; persons  who  are 
affected  in  this  way,  are  generally  troubled 
with  Chilblains,  (which  see),  also  Corns  and 
Bunions.  For  the  accidents  which  are 
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likely  to  befal  the  Foot,  see  Dislocations, 
Draciures,  and  Sprains. 

Club  Feet,  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
children,  are  "nearly  always  congenital, 
that  is,  dating  from  oirth ; they  are  caused 
by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles 
than  others,  by  which  the  foot  is  drawn 
out  of  its  natural  position  ; it  may  be  in- 
wards or  outwards,  although  the  former  is 
most  frequently  the  case ; or  it  may  be  a 
complete  elevation  of  the  heel,  as  in  the 
following  cut,  so  that  the  patient  in  walking 
rests  completely  on  the  toes;  this  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  distortion  ; it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Dorse  Foot,  and  is  not  so 


frequently  congenital  as  the  other  forms ; 
. it  may  arise  from  some  disorder  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  especially  from  nervous  irritation, 
like  that  produced  by  teething  or  worms : 
it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  weakness 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  in 
this  case  if  not  soon  attended  to,  the  foot  is 
likely  to  become  so  distorted  that  the  patient 
in  walking  rests  merely  upon  the  outer 
edge.  Splay  or  Flat  loot  may  arise  from 
nervous  debility,  or  from  the  can-ying  of 
heavy  loads,  which  necessitate  a great 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  arch  of  the 
I foot,  which  becomes  flattened  in  conse- 
quence. There  are  many  mechanical  con- 
: trivances  for  the  cure  of  these  various  de- 
formities, which  do  not  .amount  to  mal- 
formations, as  in  most  cases  the  bones  are 
merely  drawn  out  of  their  natural  position  ; 
but  the  best  method  is  that  lately  practised 
of  a sub-cutaneous  division  of  the  contracted 
tendons ; it  is  recommended  by  Mr.  T.amp- 
lin.  Surgeon  of  the  Eoyal  Orthop.Tdic  Hos- 
^11  pital,  as  well  for  infants  of  the  earliest  age 
lias  for  those  grownup; — “first,  from  the 
Is  facility  with  which  it  is  accomplished ; 
l^■ec•ondly,  because  it  incurs  comparatively 
jtno  risk,  and  scarcely  any  inconvenience; 


and  thirdly,  because  you  at  once  overcome 
the  principal  resistance,  and  render  the 
after  treatment  painless  to  the  patient,  and 
comparatively  easy  to  the  attendant,  inde- 
pendent of  which  the  child  is  not  subjected 
to  such  constant  confinement  of  the  limbs 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  when  you  do  not 
have  recourse  to  an  operation.  You  can 
allow  e.xercisc  to  be  taken  for  a certain  time 
during  the  day — and  that,  even  in  infants, 
must  have  a most  beneficial  effect.”  Let 
every  mother,  then,  who  has  a child  with 
a deformed  foot  at  once  consent  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  successful,  and  which  involves  at 
the  time  but  little  pain,  which  leaves  no 
external  wound,  and  involves  no  loss  of 
blood  (see  Orthopady) . 

Fokamen  (Latin  foro,  to  pierce).  Hence 
we  have  F.  Monroianum,  an  opening  under 
the  arch  of  the  fornix,  by  which  the  lateral 
ventricles  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  third  ventricle.  (See  Drain.') 
F.  Soemmering,  or  centrale,  a circular  open- 
ing at  the  hinder  part  of  the  retina,  exactly 
in  the  axis  of  vision.  (See  Eye.)  F.  ovale, 
an  opening  situated  in  the  partition  between 
the  right  and  left  auricles  in  the  foetus.  F. 
rotundum,  the  round  aperture  of  the  inter- 
nal Ear,  (which  see) . This  and  the  preced- 
ing term  are  respectively  synonymous  with 
Fenestra  ovalis  and  F.  rotunda.  F.  eatcum, 
the  blind  hole  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
frontal  bones,  so  called  from  its  not  per- 
forating the  bone  or  leading  to  any  cavity. 
(See  Ccccum.)  F.  eeecwn  of  Morgani,  a con- 
siderable depression  of  the  Tongue  (which 
see).  F . sttpra-orbitarium , the  upper  orbi- 
tary hole,  situated  at  the  ridge  over  which 
the  eyebrow  is  placed.  (See  Eye.)  F\  mag- 
num occipitis,  the  great  opening  at  tlic 
under  and  fore  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 
(See  Dead,  Skull).  Then,  too,  we  have 
F.  incisivum,  the  opening  immediately 
behind  the  front  Teeth  (which  see) ; anS 
are  several  other  smaller  holes  in  v.arious 
parts  of  the  human  body,  to  which  the  term 
Foramen  is  applied,  but  w'c  need  not  par- 
ticuharisc  them. 

Forceps.  Are  instruments  commonly  used 
in.  surgical  operations  of  various  kinds,  and 
constructed  according  to  the  purpose  for 
'vhich  they  are  intended ; their  chief  inten- 
tion being  to  hold  substances  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  held  w'ith  the  fingers,  the 
principle  of  construction  is  in  all  cases  the 
same,  being  that  of  a pair  of  pincers  with 
two  blades,  either  with  or  without  handles. 
The  Forceps  used  in  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract are  the  smallest  made  ; a larger  size  is 
employed  for  securing  the  mouths  of  arteries 
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that  require  a ligature  round  them  ; this  in- 
strument is  provided  with  a spring  catch, 
which  keeps  its  points  closed  upon  the  ar- 
tery ; persons  living  at  a distance  from 
medical  aid,  and  especially  emigrating  colo- 
nists, will  do  well  to  be  provided  with  such,  as 
in  wounds  involving  the  severance  of  an 
artery,  it  is  comparatively  easy,  by  this 
means,  to  stop  the  bleeding.  The  common 
dressing  Forceps,  found  in  every  surgical 
(!ase,  are  figured  at  page  199,  under  the  head 
Dressing  of  Wounds. 

For  tooth  drawing.  Forceps  have  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  the  Key,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a skilful  operator  it  is  a most  efii- 
cient  instrument ; great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  of  these ; they  are  of  hard 


steel,  beautifully  finished  and  of  various 
shapes,  according  to  the  particular  teeth  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  following  cuts 
represent  some  of  theformsin  use ; and  under 
the  head  of  Teeth  Drawing,  more  probably 
will  be  given.  There  are  Cutting  Forceps 
constructed  with  the  edges  in  the  same  line 


as  the  handles — these  are  sometimes  called. 
Bone  Nippers,  a name  which  sufiSciently  i 
explains  their  use ; and  larger  Forceps  for; 
the  extraction  of  polypi;  and  others  of  dif-! 
ferent  sizes  and  construction  employed  in; 
the  operations  of  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  \ 
(which  see) . There  are  also  Forceps  foi  i 
Craniotomy  (which  see),  and  Midwifery^ 
Forceps,  and  small  Forceps  with  veryj 
fine  hollow,  serrated  points,  very  use- 
ful for  the  extraction  of  splinters.  The 
following  cuts  are  representations  o; 
some  of  the  most  approved  forms  useci 
for  these  purposes  : — 1.  Artery  Forceps;  2i 
1. 
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: Splinters;  3.  Catting  (for  removing  starch 
1 bandages,  &c.)  ; 4 Polypi,  or  Hemorrhoids; 

■ 0 and  6 Midwifery,  7 and  8 Craniotomy. 


8. 


The  derivation  of  the  term  Forceps  appears 
to  be  from  the  Latin, /rmm  iron,  and  cafio 
to  take,  quasi  Ferriceps. 

Fohmic  Acid  (Latin  formica,  an  ant). 
An  acid  emitted  by  ants  when  irritated ; it 
contains  a portion  of  Malic  as  well  as 
Formic  Acid ; it  is  a colourless  fluid,  of  a 
pungent  smell,  and  acrid  tiiste ; it  may  be 
prepared  artificially ; neither  it,  nor  the  for- 
miates,  which,  combined  with  certain  bases, 
it  produces,  arc  much  used  in  medicine  or 
the  arts. 

Foumic  Etuer.  Isa  colourless  liquid,  hav- 
ing a strong  smell  of  peach  kernels,  and  a very 
peculiar  taste ; it  consists  of  Formic  Acid 
and  Ether. 

Formica.  Is  a term  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  the  disease  now  called  llerpes  (which 
•see) ; its  insiduous,  creeping  character  is 
supposed  to  have  given  occasion  for  the  an- 
cient name. 

Fore-Ar5I.  The  lower  part  of  the  arm 


between  the  elbow  and  the  hand ; it  consists 
of  two  bones,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  1 
being  the  Ulna,  and  2 the  Radim,  3 shows 
the  joint  or  articulation  between  them  and 
the  upper  bone  of  the  arm ; tliesc  bones  are 
very  liable  to  Fracture,  (wliich  see) ; in 
children,  being  soft  and  cartilaginous,  they 
are  often  bent  without  being  broken. 

Formula  (Latin  iorma,  a form).  The 
mode  of  preparing  medicines  as  directed  in 
the  Pharniacoplisa,  or  prescribed  e.xtemiJO- 
raneously.  See  Frescriptions. 

Fornix  (Latin  for  an  arch  or  vault).  A 
flat  triangular  medullary  bodv,  supporting 
the  septum  lucidunt  of  the  Jjrain  (which 
see). 

Fossa  (Latin  fociio  to  dry).  A little  de- 
pression or  sinus ; thus  we  have  F.  hyaloi- 
dea,  the  cup-like  excavation  of  the  vitreous 
humour  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  is  em- 
bedded (see  Eye);  F.  lachrymalis,  a de- 
pression in  the  frontal  bone  for  the  reception 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  (see  Eye)  ; F.  na- 
vicularis,  the  dilation  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  Urethra 
(which  see)  ; F.  ovalis,  the  oval  depression 
presented  by  the  septum  of  the  right  auricle 
(see  Brain)  ; F.  pituitaria,  the  sella  turcica, 
a cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone  for  receiving 
the  pituitary  body  (see  Skult). 

Four  Tailed  Band.-ige.  A bandage  for 
the  forehead,  face,  and  jaws,  sometimes 
called  the  Bandage  with  Four  Heads  (see 
Bandages) . 

Fourth  Pair.  The  Ftervi  Patheticai, 
the  most  slender  of  any  of  the  human  body 
(see  Nerves). 

Fowl.  We  have  spoken  of  Fish  and 
Flesh,  and  must  not  omit  the  most  aristo- 
cratic, if  not  the  most  generally  useful  of 
the  grand  dietetic  trio.  Than  a young  and 
plump  barn-door  fowl,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  delicious,  as  well  as  whole- 
some, in  the  whole  range  of  culinary  deli- 
cacies ; the  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  not 
too  fibrous,  and  has  in  it  but  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  oleaginous  principle ; it  is  there- 
fore easy  of  digestion,  and  may  be  taken 
by  those  with  whom  the  strong  meats 
would  be  apt  to  disagree : for  those  who 
after  a severe  illness,  arc  just  allowed  to 
commence  animal  food,  the  broth  and  the 
flesh  of  the  chicken  is  the  very  best  diet 
that  can  be  given,  alternated,  perhaps,  with 
fish  and  tender  mutton ; it  is  not  so  stimu- 
lating to  the  system  as  the  fle.shof  the  larger 
animals,  neither  is  it  so  nutritious ; but  it 
is  as  much  as  the  weakened  powers  are  equal 
to.  Of  Poultry  in  general,  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  when  we  come  to  that  head ; 
in  the  meau  time,  we  quote  from  Liebig’s 
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“ Chemistry  of  Food,”  an  axiom  in  refe- 
rence to  this  particular  kind:' — “In  the 
boiling  or  roasting  of  Poultry,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  white,  and  contains  little  blood, 
the  temperature  of  the  inner  parts,  when 
the  flesh  has  been  well  cooked,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 130®  to  140®.  The  flesh  of  Poultry 
or  Game,  is,  therefore  sooner  dressed  than 
flesh  which  contains  much  blood,  as  beef 
and  mutton.”  We  should  observe,  that  the 
flesh  of  fowl  is  better  boiled  than  roasted  for 
invalids ; and  there  is  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  using  the  liquor  as  Broth ; (for  the 
preparation  of  which,  see  that  head) . The 
following  is  a good  recipe  for  Chicken  Pana- 
da, an  e.xcellent  food  for  invalids,  containing 
much  nourishment  in  a small  compass : — 
“ Boil  a chicken  till  about  three  parts  read}’', 
in  a quart  of  water ; take  off  the  skin,  cut 
the  white  meat  off  when  cold,  and  put  into 
a marble  mortar ; pound  it  to  a paste  with  a 
little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in ; season 
with  salt,  or  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  least 
bit  of  lemon  peel : boil  gently  for  a few 
minutes  to  the  consistency  you  like;  it 
should  be  such  as  you  can  drink,  though 
tolerably  thick.”* 

l’owLEH.’8  Solution.  This  preparation 
was  first  introduced  in  legitimate  practice 
by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  as  a substitute 
for  “ the  Tasteless  Ague  Drop at  one  time 
a highl}'  popular  nostrum.  Dr.  I’owler’s  is 
a solution  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potash,  coloured 
with  Compound  Spirit,  or  Tinctui-e  of  La- 
vender; one  drachm  of  it  contains  | a grain 
of  Arsenious  Acid.  See  Arsenic. 

Foxglove.  A plant  of  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariaecic,  called  by  botanists.  Digi- 
talis Purpurea:  properties  narcotic,  diu- 
retic, and  sedative,  generally  causing  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  force  and  fre-. 
quency  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  undue 
vascular  excitement,  in  heart  affections  ge- 
nerally, in  some  fevers,  in  inflammations, 
as  well  as  in  hamiorrhages,  in  dropsy, 
phthisis,  epilepsy,  and  scrofula,  it  is  very 
useful,  but  its  action  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  its  use  suspended  as  sopn  as 
it.  affects  the  head,  stomach,  or  kidneys. 
Tao  dose  of  the  Powdered  Leaves  is  from  \ a 
grain  to  a grain,  gradually  increased  to  2 or 
3 grains  ; of  the  Infusion  from  2 to  4 fluid 
drachms,  increased  to  a fluid  ounce,  and 
sometimes  half  as  much  more  ; Tincture, 
from  10  minims,  very  carefully,  to  20  or  30; 
Extract,  h a grain  to  a grain.  There  is  a 
Pill  of  Digitalis  with  Squills,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  from  4 or 
0 to  10  grains  ma}'  be  taken  at  bed-time ; it 
is  a good  soothing  expectorant. 

• For  other  useful  receipts  of  the  kiuJ,  see  “ Wife’s 
t)vvu  IJook  of  Coehe.'y.” — Word  r.ud  Lock. 


In  the  form  of  Ointment,  Foxglove  is  ap- 
plied to  scrofulous  sores  with  good  effect ; 
the  Tincture,  with  Soap  Linament,  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  chest  or  other  parts  to  re- 
lieve pain ; and  a strong  Infusion  of  the 


leaves  may  be  applied  warm  to  the  abdomen 
to  produce  diuresis  in  dropsy.  The  active 
principle  is  extracted  in  the  form  of  Digi- 
taline,  said  to  be  100  times  as  strong  as  the  I 
powdered  leaves  : dose  l-65th  of  a grain. 

It  may  be  had  as  granules,  each  containing 
the  above  quantity  ; 2 or  3 of  these  may  be 
taken  per  day.  See  Digitalis. 

Fracture  (Latin,  /rawyo,  to  break).  One 
of  the  commonest  accidents  to  which  all  are 
liable,  is  a fracture  of  one  or  other  of  the 
bones,  which  is  often  produced  by  a slight 
fall,  or  some  other  trifling  accident,  especi- 
ally in  very  cold  weather,  when  the  bones 
arc  more  brittle  than  at  other  times ; and  i 
yet  very  heavy  falls  frequently  occur  with-  I 
out  a fracture  of  any  part  of  the  osseous  ‘ 
system,  that  being  the  result  of  some  sudden  i 
concussion,  or  violent  strain  upon  a part  oJ  ’ 
the  frame  which  is  unable  to  bear  it,  con- 
sequently snaps  short  off’;  breaking  more  lon- 
gitudinally, generally,  in  this  case  than  in  i 
splinters.  According  asafracture  has  a I 

verse,  longitudinal,  or  oblique  direction,  in  , 
relation  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  it  is  dis-  li 
tinguished  by  these  terms:  it  is  also  called,  i 
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1st.,  Simple,  when  the  bone  only  is  divideil, 
without  e.Kternal  wound ; 2nd.,  Compound, 
when  there  is  the  same  kind  of  injury,  with 
laceration  of  the  integuments ; 3rd.,  Com- 
minuted, when  the  bone  is  broken  into  seve- 
ral pieces;  4th.,  Complieatcd,  when  attended 
with  disease  of  the  part,  contusion,  or  other 
mischief.  Then  we  speak  of  tlio  causce  of 
fractures  as,  1st.,  Fredisposing,  with  regard 
to  the  age,  &c.  of  the  patients,  their  diseases, 
and  the  situations  and  functions  of  the  bones 
involved;  2nd.,  Remote,  as  regards  the  ex- 
ternal force  of  falls,  blows,  &c.,  or  the  vio- 
lent action  of  the  muscles,  attached  to  bones. 
And,  again,  for  the  reduction  of  fractures  we 
make  use  of,  1st.,  Extension,  which  means 
the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  extend  the  muscles,  and  bring 
the  ends  of  the  bone  into  their  natural  posi- 
tion ; 2nd.,  Counter-extension,  pulling  or 
extending  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  order 
that  the  extending  power  may  not  draw  along 
the  whole  of  the  fractured  limb,  and  thus 
prevent  the  desired  object  of  bringing  the 
two  ends  of  the  bone  together;  3rd.,  Co- 
aptation, or  setting,  that  is,  the  act  of  plac- 
ing the  broken  ends  in  their  proper  situa- 
tions. When  Fractures  occur  in,  or  near, 
the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  such  as  those 
of  the  leg,  thigh,  arm,  or  fore-arm,  they  are 
readily  detected,  even  by  the  eye  and  hand 
of  one  unskilled  in  anatomy ; there  is  always 
great  pain  and  loss  of  power  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  limb  below  the  Fracture,  which 
will  hang  loosely,  and  may  be  moved  in 
almost  any  direction ; without  reference  to 
■ the  proper  action  of  the  joints ; the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone,  too,  will  be  quite  percep- 
; tible  to  the  feel,  and  there  will  be  a grating 
sound  when  they  arc  moved  about,  called 
Crepitation  (which  see).  In  many  parts, 
however,  as  near  the  joints,  and  where  there 
is  much  muscle,  the  symptoms  arc  not  so 
pUxiuly  marked,  and  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  for  even  a surgeon  to  make  out  the 
exact  position  of  a Fracture,  even  if  he  has 
sufficient  assurance  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  injurv,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  swollen  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
: parts. 

The  desirability  of  obtaining  professional 
assistance  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  a Fracture  having  taken  place, 
must  be  so  evident  to  our  readers,  that 
we  need  scarcely  insist  on  it;  frequently, 
however,  this  cannot  at  once  be  procured,  if 
at  all ; it  therefore  behoves  those  who  would 
stand  prepared  for*  such  an  emergency,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  and  modes  of  operation 
necessary  in  cases  of  this  kind.  We  shall 


endeavour  to  furnish  just  the  information 
which  may  be  required,  to  enable  a nou- 
professional  person  to  treat  a real  or  sus- 
pected fracture  ; if  not  cxa.ct\y  secundum  ar- 
tem  ; yet  so  as  to  give  the  patient  a chance 
of  obtaining  relief  from  his  pain,  and  per- 
haps a cure  for  the  injured  part.  Our 
readers  will  be  all  the  better  prepared  to 
receive  and  apply  this  information,  if  thej' 
understand  something  about  the  process  by 
which  Nature  repairs  the  injury  done  to  the 
bone,  and  bv  implication,  to  the  whole 
frame,  by  a 'Fracture.  The  union  in  this 
case,  does  not  take  place  b)'  adhesion  or 
granulation,  like  that  in  which  some  soft 
parts  of  the  body  arc  divided ; neither  is 
it,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  efl'usion  of 
blood  in  the  intervals  of  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bones,  and  its  subsequent  organi- 
zation ; it  being  quite  certain  that  bone  will 
unite  when  no  blood  is  eftused,  and  that  when 
it  is,  absorbtiou  often  takes  place  before  the 
process  of  union  commences.  The  true  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this — In- 
flammation is  set  up,  as  a first  step  to  the 
repair  of  the  injury,  about  the  seat  of  which 
a considerable  swelling  occurs ; this  is  ge- 
nerally hard  and  firm,  and  hence  it  has 
been  technically  called  Callus  (whicli  sec.) 
By  this  terra,  too,  we  understand  not  only 
the  outward  swelling  and  irregularity,  but 
also  the  internal  effusion  of  substance,  by 
which  the  Fracture  of  a bone  is  consolidated'; 
thus  we  speak  of  bones  being  united  by 
callus,  and  when  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  process  by  which  this  union  is 
eft'ected,  we  call  it  an  investigation  of  the 
formation  of  callus.  The  notion  is  enter- 
tained by  many  that  a gelatinous  fluid,  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action,  is  poured  into 
the  space,  between  the  broken  bones,  and 
becoming  organized,  as  it  were,  glues  them 
together,  until  by  the  efl’usion  of  the 
mineral  elements  deposited  by  the  blood 
vessels  which  run  through  the  substance, 
it  ossifies,  and  makes  the  broken  bone 
as  firm  and  sound  as  before.  But  this 
like  the  sanguineous  effusion  theory,  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  modem  science.  The 
French  chemist  llupuytren,  who  has  di- 
rected particular  attention  to  tliis  subject, 
has  discovered  that  when  two  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  are  brought  together,  and 
maintained  in  accurate  apposition,  thev  be- 
come, in  the  first  instance,  united  W a 
swelling,  which  consists  of  the  periosteum, 
the  cellular  substance,  the  muscles,  and 
other  soft  tissues  about  the  injured  part ; 
this  swelling  forms  a kind  of  tumour,  which 
is  thickest  around  the  fracture,  and  gra- 
dually diminishes  on  either  side,  until  lost 
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in  the  natural  surface  of  the  bone,  whose 
broken  ends  are  held  together  by  this 
case,  if  we  uiay  so  call  it,  until  they  become 
consolidated  by  the  ossification  of  the  inter- 
veniug  substances.  Ga.l  provisionel  and  cal 
defini  (the  provisional  and  definite  callus) 
are  the  names  given  by  I)upu3  tren  to  the 
first  union,  produced  by  the  swelling,  and 
the  second,  bj’  ossification  of  the  bone.  'J’he 
second  process  generally  commences  from 
the  20th  to  25th  day  after  the  oceufrcnce  of 
the  accident,  and  extends  from  the  40th  to 
the  60th  day ; but  it  may  be  much  retarded 
by  constitutional  weakness,  or  other  un- 
favourable circumstances ; so  that,  in  some 
patients,  it  is  several  months  before  the 
ossification  becomes  firm  enough  to  use  the 
injured  limb  in  the  nrost  careful  and  gentle 
manner.  Bj-  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  the  external  swelling  has  become 
completely  ossified,  and  a bony  connection 
has  taken  place  between  the  broken  ends, 
so  that,  if  sawn  through,  a faint  line  only 
marks  the  situation  of  the  Fracture.  Gene- 
rally, by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  ex- 
ternal, or  provisional  callus  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  bone  has  become  so  firmlj- 
imited  that  it  can  be  more  easily  broken  at 
another  v.iace  than  at  the  seatof  the  Fracture. 
Thus  it  is  that  Nature  repairs  broken  bones, 
leaving  to  man  the  task  only  of  kee])ing 
the  two  ends  in  proper  apposition,  and  af- 
fording to  the  system  due  rest  and  nourish- 
ment, without  which  she  will  refuse  to 
perform  her  part  of  the  duty — that  is,  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  arc 
not  properly  brought,  or  kept  together ; and 
even  in  this  case,  an  union  will  probably  be 
formed,  but  it  will  be  b}*  means  of  the  first, 
or  provisional  process,  only,  and  the  swell 
ing — the  external  callus — becomes  ossified, 
and  permanently  remains.  Perhaps  the 
ends  of  the  bone  maj^  even  ride  upon,  and 
overlap  each  other ; sometimes  they  ai-e  an 
inch  or  two  apart,  and  3'et  the  bone  becomes 
consolidated,  so  that  thy  patient  cc.n  use  the 
limb  almost  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  no 
Fracture,  so  extensive  arc  the  resources  of 
Nature.  Such  a connection  as  this,  how- 
ever, is  generally  very  inconvenient  to  the 
patient,  and  a sad  eyesore  to  the  surgeon ; 
and  when,  from  neglect  in  the  first  instance, 
or  restlessness,  or  other  cause,  it  has  oc- 
curred, or  is  likely  to  occur,  the  latter  geue- 
rallv  prefers  to  fracture  the  limb  afresb,  in 
order  to  effect  a more  sightly  and  convenient 
union ; and  it  is  best  to  let  him  do  so,  if 
sufficient  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his 
skill  and  experience.  It  must  not  alwmys 
be  concluded  that  because  the  bone  of  a 


limb  has  received  extensive  injuries,  ampu- 
tation is  necessary ; better  a natural  limb, 
although  it  be  somewhat  stiff  and  misshapen, 
than  an  artificial  one,  however  beautifully 
made;  Nature,  we  have  seen,  is  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  there  are  extensive  powers  in 
bone  for  repairing  injuries.  Still,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  remo\’al  of  a frac- 
tured limb  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  life ; so  it  is,  when  mortifi- 
cation and  gangrene  ensues,  then  the  saw 
and  the  scalpel  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
danger  of  a fonnidable  operation  boldl5' 
met ; loss  of  limb  is  a less  evil  than  loss  of 
life;  both  alternatives  arc  dreadful;  but 
how  much  more  so  is  the  latter  than  the 
former;  besides,  our  life  is  not  our  own, 
and  we  should  make  ever3’ effort  to  preserve 
it  until  it  pleases  God  to  call  upon  us  to 
lay  it  down  in  a manner  most  imperative 
and  unmistakeablc. 

From  these  general  obseiwations,  our 
readers  will  have  been  able  to  get  some  idea 
of  what  a Fracture  I'eally  is,  and  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Nature  effects  a repair  of  the 
mischief  resulting  from  it ; the  great  prac- 
tical rules  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment, 
are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
close  proximit\',  and  to  guard  them  from  all 
disturbing  inffucnces.  Various  mechanical 
contrivances  are  used  for  this  purpose,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  as  we  proceed  in  our 
description  of  the  diffei’cnt  kinds  of  Fracture 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  To 
begin  with  one  of  the  smallest : — 

Fracture  of  the  Finrjer.  After  employing 
extension,  and  thus  bringing  the  ends  of 
the  bone  together,  place  a small  smooth 
piece  of  deal,  or  of  gutta  percha,  on  the 
under,  and  another  on  the  upper  side,  and 
proceed  to  bandage  somewhat  tightly,  so  as 
to  keep  the  finger  extended ; put  the  arm  in 
a sling,  and  keep  it  so  for  about  a month  : 
if  the  injured  part  swells  and  becomes  pain- 
ful, the  bandage  must  be  loosened,  and  a 
cold  lotion  applied ; this  is  generall3"  by  no 
means  a difficult  case  to  treat. 

Fracture  of  the  Metacarpal  Fones — the.se 
bones,  which  intervene  between  the  wrist  and 
the  fingers,  should  be  treated  in  this  manner. 
Place  in  the  palm  of  th.e  hand  a soft,  but 
firm,  spherical  body,  and,  closing  the  fingers 
and  thumb  over  it,  in  a grasping  position, 
keep  them  so  with  a bandage ; by  this  means 
the  natural  arch  is  preserved,  which  it  will 
not  be  if  flat  splints  arc  applied  ; in  this  , 
case,  too,  the  arm  had  better  be  slung,  and* 
from  a month  to  five  weeks  will  be  the  time*( 
I'cquircd  to  effect  a union.  t' 

M-acture  of  the  Fore  Arm  may  be  either  ^ 
of  the  ulna  or  of  the  radius,  or  of  both ; the'** 
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former  outer  and  thicker  bone  of  the 
two  (see  accompanying  diagram  A,  ^\o.  1), 


3 


A 


and  the  fracture  of  this  does  not  much 
disturb  the  general  outline  of  the  arm; 
it  ma)'  be  broken  at  any  part  of  its 
. length,  or  at  the  elbow  process,  called 
I Olecranon  (3),  or  at  (4).  In  the  first  case 
'the  plan  will  be  to  bend  the  elbow,  and 
bring  the  hand  into  such  a position  that  the 
thumb  points  upwards ; use  extension  until 
: no  uneveiuicss  can  be  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  bone,  and  then  apply  two 
[•  splints,  the  inner  one  reaching  from  the 
I bond  of  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the  fingei-s, 
I and  the  outer  from  a little  beyond  the  elbow 
r to  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  luiud,  which 
I should  be  raised  well  towards  the  chest,  so 
I as  to  make  a sharp  angle,  and  draw  the  ulna 
I from  the  radius.  When  the  Fracture  is  in 
I this  latter  bone  (2),  the  same  method  must 
I be  adopted,  only  that  the  hand  must  be  de- 
I pressed  instead  of  raised,  in  order  to  keep 
I the  two  bones  apart.  When  these  are  both 
I fractured,  the  setting  is,  of  course,  more 
I difficult,  and  much  time  has  often  to  be 
I spent  in  extension  and  manipulation,  before 
I the  four  broken  ends  can  be  brought  pro- 
I perly  together ; the  splints  should  he  put  on 
I as  above  directed,  bandaging  the  hand  firmly 
I to  the  longer  one,  and  placing  it  so  that  it 


is  neither  raised  nor  depressed,  but  in  a right 
lino  with  the  axis  of  the  arm.  When  there 
is  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  there  is  little 
or  no  power  of  extension  in  the  elbow,  be- 
hind which  a bony  lump  may  be  felt : a true 
osseous  union  in  this  case  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for;  but  the  injury  will  probably  be 
repaired  by  a band  of  ligament.  There  is 
commonly  inflammation  and  swelling,  which 
must  be  reduced  before  pressure  can  be 
apjilied ; the  arm  should  be  kept  straight, 
and  wet  with  cold  lotion ; and  apply  a splint 
as  soonasitcan  be  borne ; let  it  be  a long  one, 
reaching  on  the  inside  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  hand ; bandage  the  arm  in  a straight 
position,  beginning  from  the  top,  and  mak- 
ing, as  you  go,  extension  downward,  so  as  to 
get  the  broken  bone  into  its  place ; it  is  long 
ere  the  limb  is  in  a serviceable  condition 
after  a fracture  like  this.  When  the  coro- 
noid  process  is  broken  the  matter  is  more 
easily  managed ; the  forearm  must  be  ban- 
daged in  a bent  position,  and  kept  so ; in 
about  a month  slight  exertion  of  the  limb 
may  be  allowed,  but  there  must  be  great 
care  taken  that  it  is  not  too  violent. 

Fracture  of  the  Humerus,  or  Upper  Ann- 
bone,  very  commonly  takes  place  in  the 
shaft,  on  any  part  of  which,  within  an  inch 
and  a-half  of  either  extremity,  it  is  easily 
detected  by  the  mobility  of  the  limb  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  patient’s  incapa- 
bility of  raising  the  elbow ; the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone,  too,  may  readily  bo  felt,  and 
the  crepitation  heard,  when  they  arc  rubbed 
tog:cther.  In  this  case,  two  wooden  splints 
will  be  required,  one  to  go  before,  and  the 
other  behind ; or,  if  the  arm  is  very  mus- 
cular, four  may  he  necessary  to  embrace  it 
properly ; they  should  be  padded  with  tow, 
wadtling,  or  lint,  as  here  represented,  and 


B 


furnished  with  tapes,  to  buckle,  or  tie,  as 
maybe  most  convenient ; the  padding  should 
be  placed  upon  a soft  piece  of  calico  or 
linen,  a little  longer  than  the  splint  at  each 
end,  and  three  times  as  broad ; turn  in  the 
ends  and  sides,  so  that  the  pad  is  a little 
larger  than  the  splint  every  way,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  make  all  fast  by 
tacking  4 place  the  tumed-in  ends  of  the 
calico  next  the  wood,  so  that  there  is  a 
smooth  surface  presented  to  the  skin.  The 
tapes,  three  in  number,  are  put  on  to  the 
splints  double,  so  that  there  is  a loop  at  one 
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end  1),  through  which,  after  it  lias  en- 
circled the  limb,  the  other  end  is  passed  (2), 


then  drawn  tight,  and  tied  to  the  remaining 
end  (3)  with  a bow-knot,  as  shown  in 
diagram ; a bandage,  very  easily  loosened, 
may  be  made  in  this  way  of  a strip  of  calico 
or  broad  tape.  The  setting  of  the  bone  is 


not  difficult  in  this  case  ; the  cuds  arc  easily 
brought  together,  and  being  so,  the  splints 
may  be  placed,  and  made  firm  by  means  of 
the  looped  tapes  ; these  should  not,  at  first, 
be  drawn  tighter  than  is  required  to  keep 
the  splints  right,  and  prevent  movement  of 
the  arm.  After  the  first  few  days,  when 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  a more  permanent 
investment  of  the  limb  may  be  made.  First 
give  it  a pretty  firm  roll  of  bandage,  then 
place  two  splints,  one  on  each  side,  of  stout 
pasteboard,  gutta  percha,  or  leather,  cut  so 
that  they  will  come  down  and  cover  part  of 
the  forearm,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  diagram  IJ.  These  splints  should 
have  been  previously  shaped,  or  moulded,  to 
the  sound  arm,  and  should  be  well  fixed  by 
more  bandage,  which,  as  it  is  rolled,  should 
be  brushed  over  with  starch  to  prevent  its 
slipping.  Sometimes,  where  there  is  not 
much  muscle,  the  starch  bandage  is  alone 
used ; but,  in  this  case,  the  whole  of  it  must 
be  well  saturated  with  strong  starch,  paste, 


gum,  or  white  of  egg,  with  strips  of  brown 
paper  stuck  down  across  the  folds  here  and 
tliei'e.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the 
arm  until  all  this  is  dry  and  firml)'  set.  The 
hand  and  wrist  must  be  supported  with  a 
sling,  but  the  elbow  bad  better  hang  free, 
as  its  weight  will  tend  to  keep  the  bone 
straight  and  the  muscles  extended. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  JIumerus  is 
that  which  takes  place  when  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, or  head,  is  broken  off.  The  symp- 
toms here  are  verj^  much  like  those  which 
attend  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
treatment  must  be  much  the  same.  Draw 
down  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  push  up 
the  head  by  means  of  a pad  in  the  arm-pit; 
then  bringing  the  arm  close  to  the  body, 
with  the  lower  part  at  right  angles  with  the 
uppei’,  fix  it  to  the  chest  by  a splint  on  its 
outside,  and  along  bandage  encircling  it  and 
the  whole  body.  See  diagram  E. 


Fracture  of  the  Condyles.  This  is  when 
the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  is  the  seat  of 
injury,  the  condyles  being  the  rounded 
eminences  which  fit  into  the  socket-like 
hollows  at  the  head  of  the  ulna  to  form  the 
elbow  joint.  In  this  case,  there  is  un- 
natural mobility  about  the  elbow,  and  a 
hollow  behind  and  above  it,  by  which  we 
know  that  Fracture  has  occurred,  although 
wc  may  feel  that  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
are  quite  sound  ; however,  none  but  a 
skilful  anatomist  can  make  out  exactly  ifs 
extent  and  direction.  In  any  case,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  bend  the  elbow  to  a con- 
siderable angle,  and  keep  it  so  by  means  of 
bent  splints  of  gutta  percha,  or  millboard, 
moulded  to  the  shape,  the  first  being 
softened  by  heat,  and  the  Inst' by  moisture. 
Bandage,  and  keep  all  quiet  until  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  bone  takes  place,  then  put  the 
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arm  in  a sling,  and  let  it  remain  thus  sup- 
poi'tod  for  a month  or  six  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  Shoulder-blade  may  be 
caused  by  a severe  blow  or  fall ; it  most 
comiuonlv  happens  near  the  neck,  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  confounded  with  disloca- 
tion of  the  shoulder,  or  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  humerus,  like  which  it  should  he 
treated,  only  that  the  am,  instead  of  being 
drawn  down,  must  be  supported.  It  some- 
times happens  that  what  are  called  the 
acromion  and  coracoid  processes  are  broken 
off,  and  in  this  case  a different  treatment  is 
required ; but  this  is  of  rare  occurreuce,  and 
can  only  be  detected  by  a surgeon. 

Fracture  of  the  Collar  Bone  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  commonest  accidents  of  the  kind 
that  can  happen,  and  one  of  the  most  easily 
detected ; it  is  generally  occasioned  by  a blow 
on  the  shoulder,  which  falls  forward,  push- 
ing the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  one  over 
the  other.  The  main  object  in  the  treat- 
ment must  therefore  be,  to  keep  the  shoulder 
back  until  the  bone  has  united,  and  become 
sufticicntly  firm  to  do  this  without  artificial 
aid.  This  end  is  accomplished  by  various 
means,  but  the  plan  recommended  by.  Mr. 
Liston  is,  perhaps,  the  most  simple  and  suc- 
cessful for  unprofessional  adoption.  (Sec 
diagram  F.)  \ wedge-shaped  pad  of  any 


soft  material — a pair  of  old  stockings,  for 
instance — is  made,  and  put  in  the  middle 
of  a small  shawl,  or  a large  handkerchief ; it 
is  then  placed  well  under  tlic  arm,  but  on 
the  injured  side  (1) ; the  ends  of  the  enve- 
lope are  brought,  back  and  front,  over  the 
opposite  shoulder,  then  crossed,  and  tied 
beneath  the  sound  arm  (2) ; another  broad 
bandage  of  some  kind  is  then  passed  several 
times  round  the  body  and  injured  arm  (3), 
so  as  to  bind  the  latter  closely  to  the  former 


in  such  a manner  that  the  pad  beneath  the 
armpit  acts  as  a fulcrum,  and  allows  the 
outer  end  of  the  broken  collar-bone  to  be 
pulled  backward  and  outward  during  the 
process  of  binding,  which,  when  completed, 
sets  it  fast  in  the  right  position ; we  have 
then  only  to  envelope  the  whole  of  tlie  fore- 
arm in  a sling,  and  the  apparatus  is  com- 
plete ; it  should  be  worn  a mouth  at  least. 
If  the  arm  exhibits  a tendency  to  swell,  it 
must  be  bandaged  from  the  fingers  upwards. 

Sometimes  the  collar-bone  is  broken  ex- 
ternally, near  the  point  of  attachment  to 
the  coracoid  process  : in  this  case  there 
is  scarcely  any  displacement  of  the  frac- 
tured ends,  and  little  need  be  done  beyond 
keepin.ij  the  patient  quiet,  and  slinging  the 
arm.  In  any  fracture  withinside  of  this 
point,  the  arm  falls  down,  and  is  drawn  in- 
wards, and  tho  above  should  be  the  plan  of 
treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  Jtibs  arc  of  not  un- 
frequent occurrence  ; they  commonly  result 
from  a fail  or  blow,  and  maj'  be  complete  or 
only  partial,  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
bones.  The  symptoms  are,  a sharp  pain  felt 
at  the  injured  spot,  especially  in  breathing 
and  coughing ; irregularity  to  the  touch ; 
and  distinct  crepitation.  The  chief  risk  in- 
volved is  injury  to  the  lungs,  from  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  consequent  inflamma- 
tion ; hence  it  is  usual  to  bleed  patients 
after  this  accident  if  the  system  will  bear 
depletion ; leeches  are  sometimes  applied' 
to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  hot  bran  bags.  A 
band  of  stout  c.ilico  or  flannel,  from  8 to 
10  inches  wide,  should  be  passed  round  the 
chest  several  times,  beginning  close  under 
the  annpits  and  going  down  to  the  end  of 
the  ribs ; it  should  be  drawn  so  tightly  as 
to  keep  the  ribs  from  rising  and  falling  in 
the  act  of  respiration.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectlv  quiet,  and  on  low  diet,  for 
a fortnight  at  least,  assuming  the  position 
which  is  found  most  easy,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  a half-sitting  one,  supported  by 
pillows. 

Fracture  of  the  Loiccr  Jaw  sometimes 
occurs  from  a blow  on  the  face,  and  in  ex- 
tracting a tooth.  The  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief in  this  ease  is  suHicicntly  evident ; the 
crepitus  is  distinct,  and  the  Fracture  can  be 
felt.  Professor  Fergusson’s  treatment  is 
tho  simplest  and  surest.  Cut  two  narrow 
wedges  of  cork,  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  a 
quarter  thick  at  tho  ba.se,  and  sloping  aw’ay 
to  an  edge ; place  them  between  the  teeth, 
one  on  each  side;  warm  a piece  of  gutta- 
percha, or  soften  a piece  of  thick  pasteboard 
in  water,  and  mould  it  to  the  injured  jaw, 
and  keep  in  its  place  by  means  of  either  of 
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the  head  bandages  figured  at  ]>age  77.  This 
must  be  tiglit  enougli  to  prevent  anj'  motion 
in  the  jaw;  the  coik  wedges  will  keep  an 
open  space  hetweeii  the  teeth  for  the  passage 
of  food,  which  must  be  in  a liquid  form ; 
the  mouth  should  be  linsed  frequently  with 
a lotion  of  Tincture  of  ilyrrh  and  Water, 
in  the  proportion  of  2 drachms  of  the  former, 
to  ^ a pint  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  surgeon,  of  Sydenham, 
reports  a case  of  tliis  kind  which  is  worth 
recording,  as  an  example  of  what  wonders 
may  be  effected  by  the  curative  processes  of 
Nature,  aided  by  Skilful  scientific  treat- 
ment ; — 

“ J.  M , aged  56,  whilst  engaged  in 

breaking  in  a newly-shod  colt,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  received  a violent  kick  upon  the 
face,  which  knocked  away  several  pieces  of 
the  alveolar  process,  with  the  upper  and 
lower  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  cutting 
through  the  lower  lip,  leaving  an  angular 
piece  hanging,  exposing  the  jaw,  and  frac- 
turing the  bone  through  one  inch  from  the 
median  line  of  the  chin.  The  blow  was 
given  somewhat  sideways,  the  whole  of  the 
face  being  much  cut  and  contused,  the  nose 
only  being  saved  by  being  included  in  the 
hollow  of  the  horse's  foot. 

“ The  accident  w^as  witnessed  by  some  of 
the  neighbours,  who  removed  him  from  the 
snow,  Avhich  was  fortunately  tliick  upon 
the  ground  at  the  time,  and  I saw  him 
about  fifteen  minutes  after,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  a partial  state  of  insen- 
sibility. The  loose  pieces  of  bone  w'cre  re- 
moved, the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone 
reduced  and  placed  in  apposition,  and  a 
gutta  pcrcha  chin-piece,  padded  wdth  soft 
lint,  w'as  made  and  adapted  (by  means  of 
modelling  with  hot  water)  so  as  accurately 
to  fit  the  chin,  and  fixed  w'ith  bandages. 

“Great  inconvenience  was  now  ex- 
perienced by  the  oozing  of  saliva  and  blood 
from  the  wound  of  the  lip,  which  was  re- 
medied successfully  by  the  applicaticn  of 
collodion  mixed  with  a portion  of  oil,  to 
prevent  its  cracking. 

“ The  patient  was  restricted  to  a diet  of 
beef-tea,  soup,  gruel,  milk,  &c.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  an  attack  of  gout,  to  which 
he  is  liable,  has  progressed  well.” 

The  accident,  we  see,  happened  in  Ja- 
nuary ; in  May  the  surgeon  wwites : — 

“The  bone  is  now  consolidated;  ho  is 
able  to  eat  well,  and  has  regained  his  usual 
health,  wdth  little  or  no  deformity  beyond 
the  loss  of  his  teeth.” 

No  ease  of  Fracture  should  dishearten  us 
after  this. 

Fracture  of  the  Xose  may  easily  take 


place,  on  account  of  the  ].romincnce  of  the 
feature,  and  the  thinness  of  the  bones.  'When 
any  of  these  are  broken,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  Siive  to  elevate  them  from  the 
inside,  by  introducing  some  smooth  in- 
strument, such  as  a probe,  or  netting-pin. 
If  the  broken  pieces  of  bone  are  ke])t  in 
their  places  by  means  of  sticking-plaister, 
they  will  quickly  unite,  and  little  or  no 
disfigurement  may  be  the  result ; the  neces- 
sary replacement  should  be  eftected  before 
inflammation  sets  in,  and  cold  lotions  ap- 
plied to  the  part  while  there  is  anj'  redness 
or  swelling. 

Fractures  of  the  Hlcull  are  generally 
attended  with  injury  to  the  brain,  and  are 
always  very  serious  affairs,  on  account  of 
the  concussion  which  takes  place,  and  the 
amount  of  cerebral  mischief  arising  out  of 
this.  Domestic  treatment  can  do  little  here ; 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  the 
hair  should  be  cut  closely  off  about  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  and  cold  lotions  applied.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
skull  is  really  fractured,  as  a simple  crack 
will  be  likely-  to  escape  notice ; but  very 
commonly  there  is  a depression,  and  some- 
times a portion  of  the  bone  is  driven  out  of 
its  place,  exposing  the  Brain  (which  sec), 
and  Shull. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  those  Fractures 
to  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are 
liable,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is 

Fracture  of  the  Leg.  In  this  limb,  as  well 
as  in  the  fore-arm,  w'c  have  two  bones, 
cither  or  both  of  which  may-  be  broken  : the 
outer  or  main  bone  is  called  the  and 

the  inner  or  “ splent”  bone  is  the  fbnla; 
the  knee-joint  is  formed  by'  the  first  alone, 
but  the  second  takes  paid  in  the  formation 
of  the  ankle-joint.  A reference  to  the  arti- 
cle Leg  will  show  the  exact  positions  of 
these  bones,  rather  above  than  below  the 
middle  of  which  Fracture  most  usually  oc- 
curs. When  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  the 
setting  is  not  a difficult  matter,  for  the 
tibia  acts  as  a sjrlint  to  keep  it  in  its  place ; 
but  it  is  so  well  protected  by  muscles  and 
its  position,  that  this  seldom  occurs.  Should 
the  tibia  be  fractured,  the  fibula  supports 
the  limb,  and  prevents  any  muscuhir  con- 
traction or  displacement.  The  Fracture  in 
this  case  can  be  easily  discovered  ; there  is 
distinct  cr'cpitus,  and  an  unnatural  promi- 
nence or  depression  felt,  in  passing  the  hand 
carefully  along  the  shin.  The  Fracture  of 
the  fibula  is  more  difficult  of  detection, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  upper  part ; but 
tins  is  very  rare.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is 
generally  near  the  lower  end,  where  it  may 
readily  be  felt,  even  through  the  swelling. 
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which  is  almost  sure  to  supen’ene.  "Wlien 
both  hones  are  broken — and  this  is  the  most 
common  occurrence — there  will  be  a change 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  leg,  the 
upper  part  of  which  does  not  answer  to  a 
movement  made  in  the  foot,  which,  when 
left  to  itself,  falls  below  its  proper  position, 
nsiialU’- with  the  toes  turned  out.  In  this  case, 
the  most  convenient  mechanical  appliance 
that  can  be  used  is  Liston’s  leg  splint,  which 
we  have  here  figured;  it  is  a light  framework 


of  iron,  in  two  distinct  portions,  joined  to- 
gether at  any  angle  by  a rod,  which  can  be 
extended  and  contracted,  according  to  the 
^nirements  of  the  case ; the  lower  portion 
furnished  with  a foot-piece,  which,  by 
‘eans  of  a thumb-screw  in  a slide,  shifts 
jp  or  down,  and  to  this  the  foot  is  securely 
ndaged,  as  shown  at  diagram  JI.  Great 
re  must  be  taken,  before  thus  confining 
die  limb,  to  get  the  broken  bones  in  their 
daces  bj'  a little  extension  and  movement 
)f  the  foot,  which  also  must  be  placed  in  a 
latUral  position  on  the  foot-board,  and  pre- 
■ented  dipping  off  by  a heel-piece  of  lea- 
her  nailed  on ; this  must  be  padded,  as 
nust  also  the  parts  on  which  the  leg  and 
high  rest,  or  the  long-continued  pressure 
nay  cause  sores.  When  there  is  much 
welling  in  the  limb,  it  should  be  allowed 
0 lie  on  the  apparatus  without  any  ban- 
aging, except  to  the  foot,  for  some  days, 


until,  by  the  use  of  cold  lotions,  the  inflam- 
mation IS  reduced. 


By  this  apparatus  it  will  be  scon  that  the 
injured  limb  can  be  easily  raised  or  de- 
prsssed,  and  placed  in  any  desired  angle, 
and  this  principle  should  bo  applied  to  any 
instrument  contrived  for  setting  a fractured 
leg.  Sometimes  the  limb  is  kept  constantly 
fle.\ed  on  double  or  triple  inclined  planes 
of  splints,  resting  on  a frame,  capaole  of 
extension  or  contraction.  Sometimes  the 
limb  is  slung  from  above ; but  the  old- 
fushioned  straight  splint,  against  which 
many  objections  may  oe  urged,  is  still  used 
in  most  of  the  I.ondon  hospitals,  and  this 
would  probably  be  the  most  readily  avail- 
able in  domestic  treatment.  It  is  shaped 
thus — • 


and  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  extend 
from  a little  above  the  knee  to  four  inches 
beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  may  be 
quickly  made  by  any  carpenter,  out  of  half- 
inch deal,  planed  smooth ; the  breadth 
should  be  about  three  inches : this  must  be 
padded  throughout  its  whole  length,  except 
the  notched  end,  which  is  to  pro^t  be- 
yond the  foot,  with  tow,  lint,  or  other  soft 
material,  taking  care  to  have  the  pad  thicker 
at  the  lower  part,  to  suit  the  diminution  in 
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the  size  of  the  leg.  This  splint  must  be 
carefully  placed  against  that  side  of  the  limb 
from  -which  the  foot  exhibits  a tendency  to 
turn.  We  will  suppose  that  a stout  calico 
bandage,  about  2h  inches  wide,  and  12  inches 
long,  has  been  provided ; with  this,  begin- 
ning at  the  foot,  and  bringing  it  down  from 
the  instep  between  the  notches  at  the  bottom 
of  the  splint,  envelope  the  limb  evenly,  fold 
over  fold  (as  directed  under  the  head  of  ilaw- 
dages)  up  nearly  to  the  knee,  just  below  which 
a broad  piece  of  tape  should  be  passed,  with 
the  ends  through  the  holes  in  the  top  of 
the  splint,  which  ends  arc  to  be  firmly  tied 
at  the  moment  when  extension  of  the  limb 
is  made  by  an  assistant ; the  bandage  is 
then  to  be  carried  07i  over  the  head  of  the 
splint,  and  made  secure.  In  diagram  J we 


sec  the  limb,  before  this  process  is  com- 
pleted. "When  both  bones  arc  broken,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  apply  the  angular 
spliirt  adapted  to  the  ankle,  of  which 
diagram  K exhibits  the  outer  and  inner 
sides. 

Fracture  of  the  Xnee-Fan  sometimes 
happens  from  the  mere  muscular  exertion 
of  Kicking  or  throwing  out  the  legvholently ; 
it  may  be  at  once  detected  by  the_ depression 
in  the  bony  plate,  and  separation  of  the 
broken  fragments ; these  cannot  be  kept  in 
close  apposition,  and  the  injury  is  made 


good  b)'  a ligamentous  band,  which  connects 
them  ; to  facilitate  this  process,  the  leg 
should  he  kept  in  a straight  position,  above 
the  level  of  the  hip,  so  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  which  arc  attached  to  the  upper 


edge  of  the  knee-pan,  may  be  relaxed.  A 
long  splint,  bound  beneath  the  leg  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  will  efiect  this  object; 
or  Liston’s  apparatus,  elevated.  Over 
the  broken  patella,  a piece  of  calico  is 
bound,  and  the  knee  is  bandaged  tightly 
above  and  below  this,  so  as  to  bring  the 
broken  pieces  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
and  to  keep  them  so.  The  bandage  will 
have  to  remain  on  probably  for  two  months, 
as  a Fracture  of  this  kind  unites  very 
slowly  , the  knee  is  generally  weak  after, 
and  it  is  best  to  support  it  with  an  elastic 
knee-cap. 

Fracture  of  the  Thigh  is  a very  serious 
accident;  the  bone  may  be  broken  just 
above  the  knee,  in  the  shaft,  or  near  the 
neck.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  nature 
of  the  injury  is  sufficiently  obvious,  as  the 
broken  bone'  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin ; 
this  also  is  the  case  with  the  second,  in 
which,  as  in  the  third,  there  is  shortening 
of  the  limb,  and  generally  turning  out  of  : 
the  foot.  This  accident  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  dislocation  of  the  hip,  . 
by  the  mobility  of  the  hip  joint.  There  is  • 
always  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ends  • 
of  the  bone  in  apposition  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  e.xerted  by  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  are  constantly  ■ 
pulling  lengthways,  and  causing  the  ends  to 
overlap,  or,  as  we  say,  “ride”  upon  each 
other ; this  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
fracture  is  oblique.  It  is  best  to  use  the 
long  straight  splint  first,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  and  to  put  it  on  with  a light  bandag- 
ing, gradually  tightening  it,  to  accustom 
the  limb  to  the  jiressure;  the  splint  must 
be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  figured  in 
diagram  I,  but  much  longer,  reaching  from 
the  hip  to  beyond  the  toes.  When  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  and  the  pressure  can  be  - 
borne,  the  case  had  better  be  treated  in 
this  way  : — Let  the  patient  lie  on  a hard  c 
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mattress,  with  the  leg  extended  and  un- 
covered ; then  commence  operations  by 
bandaging  the  leg  evenly  from  the  toes  to 
the  knee ; then  place  the  splint,  previously 
■well  padded,  in  its  place,  and  make  it  fast 
with  rollers  to  the  foot,  ankle,  and  log, 
taking  care  that  the  former  is  in  the  position 
which  it  is  to  occiipj' — that  is,  pointing 
straiglit  upwards;  next  take  a silk  hand- 
kerchief, in  the  middle  of  which  some  wool 
has  been  rolled  up,  to  make  it  of  consider- 
able thickness,  and  pass  it  between  the 
legs,  bringing  one  end  up  behind,  and  one 
before ; these  ends  pass  through  the  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  long  splint,  and  tie  them 
as  tightly  as  possible,  without  displacing 
the  Fracture ; then,  after  confining  the 
splint  to  the  waist,  with  a bandage,  insert  a 
short  stick  between  the  loop  of  the  liand- 
kcrchief,  and  give  two  or  three  turns ; this 
will  have  the  eflect  of  shortening  the  liaud- 


kerchief,  and  pulling  down  the  splint, 
which  will  carrv  with  it  the  part  of  the 
limb  attached  to  it  below,  producing  the 


necessaiy  extension  ; keep  on  at  this,  until 
you  find  that  the  injured  leg  is  as  long  as 
the  sound  one ; and  when  tliis  is  the  case, 
lay  a short  splint  along  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  and  bandage  tightly  and  smoothly, 
from  the  knee  up  to  the  hip.  When  it  is 
completed,  the  patient  will  appear  as  in 
diagram  L;  the  e.xtension  must  oe  kept  up 
for  about  6 weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Fracture  may  be  sufficiently  united 
to  boar  the  strain  of  the  muscles  upon  it. 

Fracture  of  tiui  rdvh  aomctinxQs,  occurs  in 
falls  from  great  heights,  or  in  being  run 
over,  or  having  some  crushing  weight 
thrown  upon  the  body  ; when  it  occurs  there 
is  generally  serious  injury  to  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  indicated  by  the 
passage  of  blood  from  the  bladder  and 
bowels.  The  nature  of  the  mischief  in  this 
case  is  not  easily  detected,  and  little  can  be 
done  beyond  enjoining  perfect  rest  and  a 
lowering  diet,  unless  there  arc  symptoms  of 
collapse,  in  which  case  stimulants  must  bo 
given. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine  does  not  often 
occur,  but  when  it  does  there  is  little  hoj)0 
for  the  patient ; in  this  case  there  is  pressure 
upon  the  spinal  chord,  causing  paralysis  of 
the  lower  e.xtremities,  or  if  it  should  happen 
high  up,  of  the  arms  also,  llest  and  stimu- 
lants mav  be  here  recommended,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  oue  likes  to  make  .an  effort. 
(Sec  Farali/sis,  Spine.) 

There  are  man)'  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  the  treatment  of  Fractures  to 
which  we  might  allude,  but  they  are  in- 
teresting chiefly  to  the  profession,  and  more 
adapted  for  hospital  than  private  pnictiee. 
Wo  may  just  mention  two  or  three  of  those 
that  appear  to  us  most  deserving  of  note  : — 

Salter’s  Fracture  and  Dislocation  Appa- 
ratus consists  of  a metal  cradle  suspended 
from  a smooth  bar,  along  which  glide  two 
piillies ; this  bar  forms  the  top  of  a light 
framework  supporting  the  apparatus.  The 
leg  is  ])laced  in  this  cradle,  which  swings 
to  and  fro,  or  moves  bac-kwards  or  forwards, 
with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  admit  of  cliangc  of  position  without 
disturbing  the  Fracture ; it  is  made  in  several 
parts,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  dressing, 
ifcc.,  in  compound  Fractures.  There  is  also 
a useful  metal  siilint  by  the  same  inventor, 
adapted  for  Fractures  of  the  leg,  and  one 
somewhat  like  Liston’s,  but  capable  of  exten- 
sion .and  contraction,  as  well  as  elevation, 
and  of  adapUtion  to  all  Fractures  of  the 
e.xtremity;  these  may  be  had  of  Jlr. 
Coxeter,  Surgical  Instrument  m.aker,  of 
London.  There  is  also  a “ Fracture  and 
Invalid  Bed,”  which  may  be  had  on  hire 
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of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.,  144,  High 
Holboni,  Loudon,  which  has  many  ad- 
vantages, one  of  them  being  tliat,  by  a 
simple  process,  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient,  may  be  elevated  out  of  the  way 


of  couches  are  also  made,  in  w'hich  the 
patient  can  be  placed  in  any  desired  position. 
The  adjusting  couch,  patented  by  JMr.  Kirby, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  these.  We  give  a cut 


of  this  useful  article  in  one  of  its  forms  of 
adjustment,  as  e.xhibiting  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation at  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
leg  in  Fracture  of  the  knee-cap. 

Quite  recently,  Winchester’s  new  method 
of  treating  Fractures  has  been  introduced  : 
he  thus  describes  his  apparatus: — “My  in- 
vention consists  of  joints  of  wood,  metal,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  of  convenient 
length,  which  have  the  power  of  being  fixed 
at  any  desired  angle.  By  this  arrangement, 
we  arc  enabled  to  take  and  retain  the  exact 


shape  and  form  of  any  portion  of  the  human 
bod),  thereby  forming  a perfect  model  of 
the  sound  or  healthy  part,  and  consequently 
a complete  support  for  the  corresponding 
injured  or  diseased  part.  Its  advantages 
are  these: — It  gives  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment ; and, 
being  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  cxceed- 
ingly  ])ortable,  cftects  a great  saving  of  time. 
A full-sized  sidint  can  be  folded  into  a space 
of  15  iuche.s,  by  3 wide  and  3 deep,  and  can 
be  carried  round  the  waist  as  a belt,  or  in 
the  pocket.” 

Tliere  appears  to  have  been  lately  in  our 
hospitals  a tendency  to  simplify  splints  and 
other  Fracture  ajiparatus ; the  general  idea 
being  simply  Icept  in  view  to  secure  quietude 
and  coaptation  of  jiarts,  without  pressure  or 
obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation.  Bags 
of  sand,  and  starch  bandages,  arc  much  used 
in  lieu  of  more  complicated  apjiaratus  ; and 
these  answer  well  where  the  case  can  be 
carefully  watched  by  surgeons  and  nurses, 
and  any  displacement  at  once  adjusted. 
Many,  very  many,  cases  of  Fracture,  are 
obliged  to  be  left  wholl)^,  or  almost  so,  to 
unprofessional  management;  how  important 
is  it,  therefore,  that  this  should  be  careful 
and  intelligent,  and  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  should  be  well  under- 
stood. A little  inattention,  or  a slight 
mistake,  may  not  only  greatly  increase  the 
resent  sufibrings  of  the  jKitient,  but  blast 
is  future  prospects,  even  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  a fatal  termination  of  the  case. 

FiiAGiLiT.vs  Ossin.M.  A morbid  brittle- 
ness of  the  bones,  also  called  2£oUitics  osshim 
(which  see). 

FiiAOMENT.  This  terpi  is  applied  in 
surgery  to  a splinter,  or  detached  portion  of  a 
fractured  bone. 

FiiAMBtnsiA  (French  framboise,  a rasjv 
berry).  Tlie  name  of  a disease  indigenous  to 
Africa;  it  is  identical  with  the  Great 
Gore,  rox,  or  Morbus  Gal  liens  of  the  fil- 
teenth  century,  and  is  in  Scotland  tcniied 
Sibbins,  u corruption  of  tlie  Gaelic  Sirvens, 
or  Avild  rash.  It  consists  of  imperfectly 
suppurating  tumours,  which  gradually  in- 
crease, riutil  they  become  as  large  as,  and 
something  like,  a raspberry,  the  African 
name  for  which  fruit  is  linc.v,  by  which 
term  the  disease  is  most  commonly  known, 
it  will,  therefore,  be  more  fully  described 
under  that  head. 

Fuangij’ani.  An  extract  of  milk,  made 
by  evaporating  skimmed  milk  to  dryness ; 
it  is  used  for  preparing  artificial  Milk  (which 
sec.) 

Franktncicnse.  The  gum  resin  of  the 
■AbietisMcsina,  or  Spruce  Fir,  formerly  called 
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Junipcrus  Lycia ; it  was  one  of  the  gums 
used  as  incense  in  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  as  well  as  of  the  false  deities  of  idola- 
trous nations,  and  was  thouglit  to  be  ob- 
tainable onl}'  in  Arabia,  and  in  that  part 
inhabited  by  the  Sabwans,  by  whom  the 
“incense  trees”  wore  jealously  guarded,  no 
persous  being  ever  permitted”  to  see  them 
except  those  who  had  the  care  of  them. 
IVe  obtain  the  gum  now  from  several  species 
of  the  genus  Abies,  and  call  it  A'ariously 
Jiurgumhi  Pitch,  Frankincense,  Thus  or 
Thuris,  (all  of  which  see) ; it  is  seldom  or 


ever  used  iuternallj',  but  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  plaisters  and  oint- 
ments used  as  rubefacients  andstrengthening 
applications,  such  as  tlie  Emplasfnm  Thuris 
of  the  Dublin,  and  the  F.  Picis  of  tlie  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pliarmacopcoias. 

FiiAxixus.  Ash.  Tlie  bark  of  the  com- 
mon Ash  {Fraxinus  Excelsior)  lias  been  used 
as  a substitute  for  cinchona,  in  larger  doses ; 
the  leaves  also  have  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  senna,  and  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  affections.  They 
should  be  gathered  in  June,  carefully  dried, 
powdered,  and  put  into  a well-corked,  or 
stoppered  bottle ; when  required  for  use,  in- 
fuse 1 drachm  in  a pint  of  boiling  water 


Modem  botanists  call  it  Orniis  Europcea,  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Olcinece,  as 
does  also  the  Ornm  Rot undi folia,  which 
also  produces  the  manna,  and  is,  like  its 
congener,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
F11ECKLE.S.  These  arc  the  little  yellow 
or  brownish  spots — in  scientific  langoago 
termed  Lentigines,  which  appear  on  fair 
skins,  cspcciall}'  when  subje.cted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun ; those  which  have  red 
hair,  are  more  liable  to  them  than  any 
others;  they  disfigure  the  face  somewhat, 
but  cause  no  other  annoyance.  We  know 
of  no  applications  which  will  altogether 
remove  them,  although  many  venders  of 
C >smetics  profess  the  art  of  doing  so.  To 


until  cold,  and  strain ; take  a toacupful 
twice  a day ; as  a purgative,  \ an  ounce  of 
the  Powder  is  required. 

'fhe  Fraxinus  Omits,  or  flowering  Ash,  of 
of  which  we  give  a cut,  is  the  tree  whore 
concrete  juice,  Manna  (which  see),  is 
much  used  as  a mild  laxative  for  children. 
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mitigate  their  depth  of  colour,  ami  to  render 
them  less  noticeable,  an  acidulated  wash  of 
■\Vater  and  Lemon  Juice  may  be  used  ; Mr. 
Eramus  Wilson,  our  greatest  authority  on 
skin  diseases,  recommends  a linament  com- 
posed of  Lime  Water,  and  Oil,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  Ammonia  The  most  effectual 
remedy,  however,  that  we  know  of  is  made 
as  follows : — Solution  of  Clilorinated  Soda, 
J an  ounce ; p\ire  Glycerine,  1 ounce ; Hose  or 
illder-tlower  AVater,  10|  ounces  ; mix,  and 
sponge  the  skin  freely  night  and  morning ; 
if  it  makes  theskin  smart,  reduce  the  strength 
with  a little  plain  water.  See  Cosmetics. 

Fkeeman’s  Bathing  Sphuts.  A popular 
remedy  for  rheumatism,  spi-ains,  &c. ; it  con- 
sists of  common  Soap  linament,  or  Opo- 
deldoc, coloured  with  some  dark  Tincture. 

Freezing  Point.  The  degree  of  tempe- 
rature at  which  water  changes  to  ice ; this 
is  30°  Fahr.  See  Cold,  Frigorific,  Tempe- 
rature, Thermometer. 

Friar’s  Balsam.  This  styptic  applica- 
tion for  wounds  and  cuts,  and  popular  re- 
medy for  some  internal  complaints,  is  the 
Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia ; it  may  be  prepai-ed 
thus  : — Gum  Benzoin,  3^  ounces ; Strained 
Storax,  2^  ounces;  Balsam  of  Tolu,  10 
drachms;  Aloes,  6 drachms ; llectified Spirit, 
2 pints;  let  it  stand  for  fourteen  days, 
shaking  frequently,  before  using.  This  pre- 
paration is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  is  useful  in  old  asthmatic 
cases,  chronic  catarrh,  and  phthisis  with  a 
languid  circulation ; the  dose  is  about  ^ 
a drachm  in  Mucilage,  or  mixed  with  Yolk 
of  Egg,  or  drojjpcd  upon  Lump  Sugar.  Ap- 
plied to  wounds,  it  stimulates  gently,  and 
protects  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is 
probable  that  this,  or  something  like  it,  was 
used  by  the  monks  of  old  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  wayfarers,  or  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
convents,  hence  its  popular  name. 

Friction.  (Latin,  frico,  to  rub).  The 
act  of  rubbing  with  the  hand,  or  some  inter- 
posing substance,  is  a very  beneficial  agency 
in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases ; it  ex- 
cites the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  skin, 
and  quickens  the  circulation  through  the 
small  capillary  vessels,  hence  its  utility  in 
congestions  near  the  surface,  such  as  cliil- 
blains,  and  thickenings  of  the  tissues.  For 
some  parts  tlesli  brushes  and  rough  towels 
mav  be  used,  the  kind  of  friction  spoken  of 
by  I’homas  Hood,  in  his  reminiscences  of 
school  days — 

“ Huckaback  softened  with  sand 

but  this  would  not  do  for  delicate  skins, 
and  parts  that  arc  tender,  such  as  the  breasts 


of  a suckling  mother,  which,  when  pain- 
fully distended  with  milk  are  often  wonder- 
fully relieved  by  gentle  rubbing,  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  being  facilitated  by  some 
oily  or  saponacious  fluid ; simple  Olive  or 
Almond  oil,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
used,  the  mechanical  eft'ect  being  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
sucli  Linamerits  (which  see). 

As  a substitute  for  exercise.  Friction  may 
be  strongly  recommended  ; it  should  be  ap- 
plied often  and  vigorously,  not  only  does  it 
stimulate  the  parts  brought  immediately 
underits  influence,  andcause  ahealthful  glow 
of  the  skin,  but  it  calls  into  action  the  various 
sets  of  muscles,  and  .so  is  in  itself  a kind  of 
exercise  for  the  whole  system ; hence  it  is 
better  for  the  bather — who  should  always 
have  Friction  applied — to  rub  himself,  and 
not  be  rubbed,  especially  in  cold  or  tem- 
perate climates. 

The  value  of  Friction,  in  case  of  asphyxia 
or  suspended  animation,  from  drowning,  &c., 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  scarcely 
insist  on  it  here ; in  all  cases  where  there 
is  coldnessof  the  extremities  from  congestion, 
or  impeded  cirmilation,  it  should  be  applied 
with  promptitude  and  vigour.  AVe  have 
seen  wonders  performed  by  thi.s  simple  agent 
alone;  but  for  all  that  do  not  pin  our  mith 
to  kincopnfhy  (which  see),  nor  believe  alto- 
gether in  “ the  Alovemcnt  cure.”  Good  to  a 
certain  extent  it  undoubtedly  is,  but,  like 
all  other  remedial  agencies,  it  should  be  used 
with  discretion  ; those  who  claim  for  it  an 
universal  efficacy  do  but  injure  its  real 
utility. 

FRiGiDARii'M.  (Latin, cold).  A 
classical  name  for  the  cold  bath,  of  a tem- 
perature not  exceeding  65°  Fahr. ; above 
that,  and  up  to  90°,  it  was  c.alled  Tepidarium  ; 
and  still  rising  to  100°  and  more,  Calidarium. 
See  Bath. 

Frigorific.  (Latin,  frigus.)  The  pro- 
perty of  producing  extreme  coldness,  so  as 
to  convert  liquids  into  ice;  a combination 
of  certain  chemicals  will  have  this  effect, 
whicli  is  a consequence  of  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  heat  by  bodies  passing  from  the  solid 
to  the  fluid  state.  In  cases  which  require 
the  application  of  cold  to  an  inflamed  sur- 
face, Frigorific  mixtures  arc  of  great  utility ; 
the  following  are  among  tliose  of  which  the 
ingredients  are  most  accessible ; 1st.,  Snow 
or  Founded  Ice  2 parts,  Common  Salt  1 part  ; 
2nd.,  Snow  3 parts.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  2 
parts;  3rd.,  Aluriatc  ofLimeoparts,  Snow  4 
parts;  4th.,  Aluriatc  ofAmmonia,  and  Nitrate 
of  Potash,  of  each  5 parts,  AA'^atcr  16  parts ; 
5th.,  the  above  with  8 parts  of  Sulphate  of 
Soda;  6th.,  Sulphate  of  Soda  5 parts,  Dilute 
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Sulphuric  Acid  4 parts.  The  salts  in  all  the 
above  recipes  should  be  finely  pounded  ajid 
kept  dry,  until  the  liquid  is  added ; if  this 
is  plain  water,  it  should  be  drawn  fresh 
from  the  well,  or  taken  from  some  cool 
place,  liags  wet  with  the  lotion  should  be 
kept  applied  to  the  intlamed  part,  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  they  cease  to  impart  a 
sensation  of  coldness.  See  Lotions.  Itef ri- 
ff era  nts. 

Fuucxuxt  (Latin,  for  a bridle).  Hence  we 
have  L'.pra'putii,  a triangular  fold  connect- 
ing the  prepuce  with  the  under  part  of  the 
Gians  Penis  (which  see) ; F.  linffucc,  a fold 
formed  at  the  under  surfaee  of  the  tongue 
bv  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  mouth. 
~\Vhen  the  framum  is  very  short,  or  continued 
too  far  forward,  children  are  what  is  called 
Tonffue-tied  (which  see) ; F.  epiffloUidis,  a 
ligament  which  unites  the  epiglottis  to  the 
os  hyoides  and  the  Tonffue  (which  see) ; there 
is  also  a fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  formed  opposite  the  syuiphysis  of  the 
(7/tiw,  (which  see) . 

Fuoxs.  (Latin  frontis,  the  forehead.) 
Hence  we  have  the  terms  Frontal,  applied 
to  the  arteries,  nerves,  sinuses,  &o.,  of  the 
forehead ; also  to  a spine  or  .sharp  ridge, 
and  to  a grove  or  furrow  in  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  frontal  bone,  which  by  sur- 
geons is  termed  the  Us  frontis.  Sec  Head, 
^lull. 

Fuontal  Sinu.s.  This  is  the  cavity  in 
the  bone  behind  the  eye-brow,  extending 
to  the  nose;  any  inflammation  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  which  is  likely  to  e.xtend  up- 
ward into  this  hollow,  lienee  in  colas, 
cspeciallj'  those  whicli  assume  a (;atarrhal 
character,  we  often  have  severe  pain  over 
the  eyes.  See  Sinus. 

Fui'rr.  This  is  the  edible  seed  of  many 
kinds  of  plants,  being  in  fact  the  pistil  of 
the  flower  arrived  at  maturitv ; it  may  be 
hard  as  in  the  Nut,  or  soft  as  in  the  Cherry 
or  Urape  ; its  flavour  depends  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  secretions  from  the  sap  of 
the  plant,  but  more  especially  of  acid  and 
sugar — the  process  of  ripening  being  the 
conversion  of  much  of  the  other  ingredients 
of  the  juice  into  the  saccharine  principle. 
Although  allusion  is  made  in  this  volume  to 
all  the  fruits  gencrallv  eaten  under  their 
special  heads,  yet  it  ivill  be  as  well  to  make 
here  a few  general  remarks,  and  first  as  to 
the  question  of  the  wholesomencss  or  other- 
wise of  fruits  with  which  we  are  more  im- 
mediately interested ; there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  both  in  their  fresh  and  dried  state 
they  arc  extremely  useful,  aflbrding  to  the 
blood  the  saline  constituents  which  it  gene- 
rally needs,  cooling  the  system,  and  in  many 


cases  acting  as  a gentle  ancrient ; the  best, 
because  the  most  easily  digested  kinds,  are 
those  which  are  soft  anti  pulpy,  having  the 
seeds  enclosed  in  a pouch,  skin,  or  rind,  such 
as  Grapes,  Currants,  Goo.scberries,  Straw- 
berries, liaspberries,  Blackberries,  Mul- 
berries, among  native,  and  Oranges  and 
Lemons  among  imported  fruits;  Apples  also, 
although  not  soft  and  pulpy,  are  very  whole- 
some ; but  as  much  cannot  oe  said  for  Pears 
and  Medlars,  as,  in  most  kinds  of  these,  de- 
composition commences  directly  the  ripen- 
ing process  is  completed,  so  that  they  are 
seldom  eaten  in  a perfectly  sound  state. 
Stone  Fruits,  such  as  Cherries,  Plums,  Apri- 
cots, &c.  arc  not  so  wholesome  as  those  with 
seeds,  although  taken  in  moderation  they  act 
beneficially,  especially  in  a cooked  state. 
Melons  and  Pine  Apples  we  must  pronounce 
decidedly  unwholesome.  With  regard  to 
the  best  time  for  eating  Fruit,  let  us  observe 
that  it  is  digestible  in  proportion  to  its  per- 
fection, and,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  it  perfectly  ripe,  and  yet  not  in  a 
state  of  decay.  Most  juicy  Fruits  are  best 
taken  in  hot  weather,  and  the  drier  kinds 
in  the  cold  seasons.  The  best  time  of  day 
for  eating  Fruits  is  the  moniing,  none  but 
the  more  watery  kinds  should  be  eaten  after 
midday,  and  none  at  all  lute  in  tbe  evening, 
'lire  worst  possible  time  to  eat  them  is  just 
before  going  to  bed. 

Fkumenty  (Latin,  Frunientum).  We 
give  a receipt  for  the  prepiiration  of  this 
article  of  diet,  although  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  as  wholesome,  especially  if  made,  as 
it  generally  is,  of  new  graiij : — lioil  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  Wheat  in  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  drain  off  the  liquid,  and  add  a 
quart  of  Milk,  with  which  has  been  pre- 
viously mixed  2 t.ablespoonsful  of  flour,  2 
Eggs,  a of  a pound  of  Currants,  a little 
Lemon  Peel,  and  Spice  of  some  kind.  Cinna- 
mon is  perhaps  the  best;  boil  for  about 
twenty  minutes  and  sweeten  ; no  doubt  this 
is  very  nourishing,  but  it  is  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult of  digestion ; if  taken  at  all  it  should 
be  as  a very  occasional  luxury.  The  name 
of  the  above  is  commonly  corrupted  to 
Fr amity  or  Fcrmity. 

FnviNG.  Is  a mode  of  cooking  wliich, 
those  who  have  a regard  for  the  preservation 
of  health  will  avoid  as  much  as  possible  ; it 
is  altogether  unsuited  for  persons  of  weak 
digestion. 

Frcu.s.  A genus  of  marine  plants,  several 
species  of  which  are  used  medicinally ; of  one 
of  them,  the  Fucus  or  Chondras  Crispus, 
we  have  given  an  aeconnt  under  the  head  of 
Carrageen  Moss;  another  is  the  jF.  Vcsicu~ 
losas,  or  Bladder  Sea- wrack,  winch  was 
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formerly  given  in  goitre  and  other  scrofu- 
lous aftbetions  ; it  was  prepared  in  the  same 


Since  the  prejinration  of  Iodine  from  this 
and  otlier  sea  weeds,  the  above  inconvenient 
mode  of  administration  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use ; but  the  fresh  Fucus,  bruised,  is  still 
occasional!}^  applied  to  scrofulous  tumours, 
and  to  those  living  on  the  sea  coast  who 
can  readily  obtain  it,  its  use  may  be 
recommended.  We  give  a cut  of  this 
species. 

The  Fladder- Wrack  was  first  described  by 
Clusius,  under  the  name  of  Qucrcus  Marina 
— Sea  Oak — the  blade  jiowder  which  it 
fonned  on  being  burnt — in  which  form  it 
ivas  generally  administered — was  generally 
known  as  the  Vegetable  Miihiops. 

There  is  also  another  Fucus,  the  F. 
Gigartona^  or  Mclminthocortus,  commonly 


way  as  Burnt  Sponge  : dose  from  5 to  10 
grains,  sometimes  increased  to  a drachm. 


termed  Corsican  iloss,  which  has  been  given 
to  expel  worms,  especially  the  limbrici,  it 
lias  likewise  been  thought  useful  in  cancer ; 
dose  of  the  Powder  from  20  to  60  grains ; of 
the  Decoction  from  1 to  2 ounces ; of  the 
Infusion  a winglassful;  of  the  Gelatine  a 
drachm. 

Fuliginous  (Latin  fuligo,  soot  or  smoke), 
^ipplied  to  vapours  which  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  smoke.  Wood  Soot,  the  FtUigo 
Hgni  oi  old  medical  works,  was  once  a fa- 
vourite remedy  for  hysterical  affections, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  catarrli  of  the 
bladder ; outwardly,  it  was  applied  for  the 
cure  of  itch  and  various  skin  diseases,  as 
well  as  for  cancer.  When  used  for  chronic 
eruptions,  the  crusts  are  first,  removed  by 
means  of  poultices.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  burns;  but  is  too  iritating  for 
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this  purpose.  "Wood  Soot  is  still  a favourite 
remedy  ■with  some  continental  practitioners  ; 
the  more  shining  particles  are  selected  for 
use.  FuUfjo  Kali  is  a preparation  of  AVood 
Soot  with  Sulphur  and  Potash;  it  is  some- 
times given  as  an  alterative  in  herpatic 
eruptions,  and  in  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
aflfeetions ; the  dose  is  from  li  to  2 grains 
three  times  a daj'.  See  Anthrakolcali. 

Fulminating  (Latin  to  thunder). 

A term  applied  to  detonating  or  c.xplosive 
mixtures,  of  which  the  most  common  ex- 
ample is  the  Fulminating  Powder,  a com- 
pound of  3 parts  of  Xitre,  2 of  Cai-bonate  of 
Potash,  and  1 of  Sulphur.  Ftdminic  Acid 
is  a compound  of  Cyanogen,  which,  like  the 
above  powder,  explodes  when  struck,  rubbed, 
or  heated,  the  explosion  which  then  ensues 
being  called  Fidniination.  AVc  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  tlicse  preparations  are  employed 
medicinally,  although  they  sometimes  make 
surgical  cases,  being  tlie  explosive  agents 
emploj'ed  in  “infernal  machines”  and  the 
like  destructive  engines. 

Fumigation  (Latin  f amigo,  to  perfume). 
This  is  a mode  of  diffusing  vapours  over  a 
limited  space,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
or  hiding  disagreeable  and  unwholesome 
smells ; or  of  applying  them  to  a diseased 
part,  such  as  the  inside  of  the  throat,  which 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  reach  in  any  other 
wav.  The  most  useful  and  important  kind 
of  j'umigation  consists  in  the  employment 
of  such  gases  or  vapours,  which  do  not 
merely  cover  unhealthy  odours,  by  exciting 
others  more  powerful,  but  which  actually 
destroy  them,  and  by  their  chemical  action 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ; these  we  term  dis- 
infectants, and  Chlorine  Gas  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  efficacious  that  can  be  used ; it  may  be 
produced  thus  : — 'fake  powdered  Oxide  of 
Jlanganese  and  Common  Salt  of  each  1 
ounce,  mix  with  about  2 teaspoonsful  of 
AA'ater,  put  it  into  a shallow  earthen  vessel, 
and  add  about  GO  th'ops  of  Oil  of  Vitriol ; 
plac(!  the  vessel  in  tlic  apartment  to  be 
fumigated.  The  acid  may  be  repeated  three 
times  before  tlie  Almiganesc  and  Salt  lose 
their  power  of  evolving  Chlorine.  Chloride 
of  Lime,  oi  Soda,  and  of  Zinc  arc  also  ^ood 
disinfectants,  and  ai'o  much  used  in  hos- 
pital wards,  sick  rooms,  water-closets,  Ac. 
The  first  of  tliese  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  attainable ; it  may  be  used  in  solu- 
tion, 1 part  of  the  salt,  wliich  is  commonly 
called  “Bleaching  Fowder,”  being  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  AVater ; it  may  be 
sprinkled  about  the  jilacc,  or  poured  "into 
shallow  vessels  ; its  action  will  be  (piiekcned 
by  the  addition  of  a little  A’inegar,  or  AIu- 


I'iatic  Acid  largelj'  diluted.  (See  disinfec- 
tants, Lime,  Manganese,  Soda,  Sulphur.) 
The  vaj)our  of  burning  Sulphur,  of  Ahnegar, 
and  aromatic  substances,  such  as  Cascarilla, 
have  long  been  employed  to  hide  unpleasant 
effluvia  (see  Pastilles).  The  following  is  a 
good  preparation  for  this  purpose  : — Take  of 
Bisulphate  and  Nitrate  of  I’otdsh  cijual 
quantities.  Peroxide  of  Alangan esc, sufficient 
to  blacken  the  mixture  ; rub  them  together 
in  a mortar ; heat  a shovel  or  brick  red  liot, 
and  scatter  some  of  the  jiowder  on  it ; then 
burn  a small  piece  of  paper  which  has 
been  dipped  into  a solution  of  Nitrate  of 
Potash  2 parts.  Sugar  1 part,  ;uid  AA'ater  6 
parts,  and  afterwards  dried.  The  two  va- 
pours will  combine,  and  diffuse  a most 
agreeable  odour. 

AVith  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
vapour  or  fumes  of  metallic  or  other  pre- 
parations to  the  throat,  or  other  parts,  we 
can  only  say  here  that  the  mode  of  doing 
this  is  to  throw  the  ingredients  upon  hot 
iron  in  a closed  chamber,  connected  with 
which  is  a spout  like  that  of  a coffee-pot, 
through  which  the  vapour  is  conducted  to 
the  point  of  application  : under  the  head  of 
Inhalation  more  will  be  said  upon  this 
subject. 

Fuming  Liquoils  are  those  chemical 
mixtures  which  emit  fumes  of  vapour  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Several  of  the  strong 
acids  do  this,  and  the  volatile  prciiarations 
of  Ammonia,  &c.  The  Hydrosulphuret  of 
Ammonia  was  formerly  known  as  Fogle's 
or  Feguine’s  Fuming  Liquor.  The  Chloride 
of  Arsenic,  which  inflames  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  air,  was  termed  Cadet's 
F.  L. ; and  the  Bichloride  of  Tin,  Liba- 
vioHS'  F.  Jj. 

Fumitoiiy.  a creeping  plant,  with  a 
purplish  blossom,  that  oversprc'ads  the  Eng- 
lish cornfields  and  waste  places  during  the 
summer  and  autumn ' months ; it  is  the 
Fumaria  Officinalis  of  botanists,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Fumariaccce,  and, 
although  now'  little  used,  was  once  thought 
a valuable  therapeutic  agent,  having  been 
enijiloycd  in  jaundice,  diseases  of  ihe  eye, 
scorbutic  complaints,  and  chronic  affections 
of  the  skin.  Cullen  found  it  serviceable  in 
lepra,  as  w-ell  as  in  the  more  tractable  cuta- 
m?ous  diseases.  Dose,  of  the  Powder,  from 
10  to  -lO  grains ; Extract,  5 to  20  grains ; of 
the  Tincture,  1 to  2 drams ; Juice,  2 ounces. 
(See  cut  next  page.) 

Functions  (Latin,  fungor,  to  discharge 
an  office).  These  are  the  offices  or  duties  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  animal  economy. 
They  may  be  divided  into— 1st,  Vital,  such 
as  arc  immediatelg  necessary  to  life,  as  arc 
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those  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs, 
Avhich  have  been  collectively  called  the  tri- 
pod of  existence  ; 2d,  Natural,  those  which 
are  less  instantly  necessary  to  life,  as  ab- 
sorption, assimilation,  digestion,  expulsion, 
&c. ; 3d,  Ardmal,  as  those  which  have  re- 
lation to  the  external  world,  as  the  senses 
and  the  voluntary  motions.  Reflex  Func- 
tion is  a term  applied  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
to  that  action  of  the  muscles  which  arises 
from  a stimulus,  applied  tlirohgh  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves  and  the  spinal  marrow; 
thus,  the  larynx  closes  on  the  contact  of 
carbonic  acii\,'t\\e  pharynx  on  that  of  food, 
and  the  sphinctur  ani  on  that  of  the  frnces. 
All  these  three  are  lletlex  Functions,  or 
Involuntary  Motions  connected  with  Irri- 
tability {which  sec).  By  Fflnciional  Dis- 
order we  mean  that  condition  of  an  organ 
in  which  its  natural  duties  are  suspended 
without  any  absolute  structural  alteration. 

Fungi.  A tribe  of  plants,  in  which  arc 
included  the  various  kinds  of  mushrooms, 
toad -stools,  and  similar  productions,  as  well 
as  the  more  minute  growths,  known  as 
brand,  dry-rot,  mildew,  mouldiuess,  rust, 


smut,'  &c.  They  are  mostly  indicative  of 
an  influence  prejudicial  to  health,  if  not  to 
life,  and  a large  proportion  of  them  are  ab- 
solutely poisonous  ; they  flourish  ehieflj'  in 
clamp,  close  situations,  and,  instead  of  puri- 
fying the  air.  like  other  plants,  by  absorb- 
ing its  carbonic  acid,  and  giving  out  oxygen, 
they  vitiate  it  by  a precisely  ojeposite  pro- 
cess. Of  the  various  plants  of  this  kind 
which  grow  wild  in  our  own  country,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
poisonous  and  wholesome  ones,  and  only 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  them 
closely  are  likely  to  avoid  mistakes  which 
may  be  fatal. 

Dr.  iJadham,  in  his  work  on  the  “Ks- 
culent  Fungi  of  England,”  says,  those 
which  are  bitter,  or  styptic,  or  that  burn 
the  mouth  on  mastication,  or  parch  the 
throat  when  they  have  been  swallowed, 
should  be  put  aside.  lie  adds,  that  those 
which  yield  spiced  milk,  of  whatever  colour, 
should  be  held,  notwithstanding  excc])tions, 
in  suspicion,  as  an  unsafe  dietary  todeal  with. 
He  remarks,  too,  on  the  fallacy  prevalent 
among  cooks  that  only  the  poisonous  fungi 
will  tarnish  a silver  spoon  used  in  the 
dressing.  The  following  simple  rules  to 
distinguish  poisonous  from  wholesome  fungi 
m.aj'  be  ofservice — 1.  JCotice  that  the  dele- 
terious kinds  have  generally  a rough  warty 
cap,  with  fragments  of  membi-ane  adhering 
to  the  upper  surface;  that  they  are  thick  and 
heavy  in  form,  and  emerge  froai  a vulva  or 
bag ; they  grow  generally  in  tufts  and 
clusters,  about  the  roots  or  on  the  boles  of 
decaying  trees,  and  other  places  where  vege- 
table decomposition  has  taken  place ; 2.  That 
they  have  an  .astringent  taste,  and  a disa- 
greable  smell ; 3.  They  arc  moist  on  the 
surface,  and  often  of  a rose  or  orange  colour, 
turning  blue  when  cut;  4.  If  salt  be 
sprinkled  on  the  gills,  or  spongy  part,  it  will 
become  yellow  ; if  the  Fungus  be  wholesome 
a change  to  black  will  be  the  result  of  this 
experiment.  The  kinds  to  be  eaten  are’ 
mostly  found  in  open  fields  and  in  waste 
hands ; they  have  commonly  a smooth  upjicr 
surface,  a compact  form,  and  white  flesh  of 
a brittle  texture ; the  footstalk  is  clean, 
smooth,  and  cylindrical,  and  is  of  considcr- 
.able  length.  (For  further  particulars  on 
this  head,  see  Mushrooms,  Toadstools.) 

The  Fungi  of  this  country  might  be 
turned  to  much  better  account  than  they  are 
as  an  .article  ot  diet  if  the  poor  could  be  in- 
structed how  to  distinguish  the  wholesome 
from  the  poisonous  kinds.  On  the  continent 
they  are  very  much  eaten,  and  descrv('dly 
esteemed  ; both  in  flavour  and  texture  they 
more  closely  resemble  meat  than  any  other 
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vegetable  production,  and  thej"  arc  cer- 
tainly nutritious.  The  Russians  eat  most 
kinds,  stewing  them  thoroughly,  and  taking 
after  them  a little  brandy.  Among  those 
chiclly  used  may  be  named  the  Morells, 
■which  are  imported  dry  from  Italy,  and 
generally  made  into  a sauce.  'Tni/fk-saro  also 
an  impoiied  species,  which  arc  made  into 
soups  and  delicate  sauces.  I’liff  Balls  are 
slightly  narcotic;  the  dust  of  them  is  said 
to  stupify  bees.  Boletus  timveolens  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  phthisis  — dose,  1 
scruple,  in  Powder,  three  or  four  times  a day 
in  an  Electuary.  Agaric  of  the  Tartanj 
Larch,  sometimes  called  Jlale  Agaric,  has 
been  given  as  a purge — the  dose  is  from  1 to 
2 drachms  in  Powder,  mixed  with  Ginger ; 
it  comes  from  Turkey  to  this  country. 
Champignon,  or  Scotch  Bonnets,  is  used  to 
flavour  sauces.  Jew’s  Ear,  which  grows  on 
the  elder,  was  once  esteemed  ns  a remedy 
for  Quinsy,  soaked  in  milk  or  vinegar.  Oak 
Ixather  is  a Fungus  found  in  the  clefts  of 
oaks ; it  is  used  in  Ireland  to  di'css  ulcers, 
and  in  Virginia  to  spread  pliiistem  on — so 
tough  and  leathery  is  it.  Touchwood,  or 
German  Tinder,  when  softened  by  beating, 
is  used  as  a styptic  for  fresh  wounds  and 
cuts,  or  as  tinder,  when  soaked  in  a solution 
or  Saltpeter,  and  dried. 

In  poisoning  by  Fungi,  the  best  remedy, 
after  free  vomiting  has  been  induced,  and 
clysters  employed,  is  1 drachm  of  Ether,  and 
10  drops  of  rincture  of  Capsicum,  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  Water. 

Fuxoic  Acid.  Is  found  in  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Fungus  tribe ; it  exists  partly  in 
a free  state  in  the  Eeriza  nigra,  and  com- 
bined with  Potash  in  the  Boletus  juglandis. 
It  is  colourless,  very  sour,  uncrystallizable, 
and  deliquescent. 

Fl'Noix.  Is  the  fleshy  substance  of 
edible  nueshrooms,  purified  by  digestion  in 
a hot  weak  solution  of  Alkali ; it  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  in  many  of  its  properties 
closely  resembles  Lignin  (which  see).  Then 
we  have  also  Eungates,  the  salts  of  the  acid 
spoken  of  above  ; and  we  say  that  certain 
growths  or  formations  are  Eungiform — that 
is,  Fungus-like;  the  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  papilhe,  near  the  edge  of  the 
tongue. 

Ffxooii).  In  surgery  signifies  a growth, 
which  may  be  either  simple  or  malignant ; 
the  former  is  merely  an  extravagant  gran- 
ulation ; when  it  occurs  in  wounds  we 
term  it  Proud  Flesh  (which  sec) ; the  latter 
is  termed  Fungus  lucmatodes  (llleeding 
Fungus) ; it  is  also  known  as  Soft  Cancer, 
Spongoid  Inflammation,  and  Medullary  Sar- 
coma. In  England  it  is  a form  of 


Enccphalosis ; in  France,  of  Nwvus,  or 
morbid  Erectile  Tissue. 

Fuxis  UMiiii.icrs.  The  umbilical  or 
naval  cord  ; that  which  connects  the  foetus 
in  the  womb  with  the  placenta  ; its  length 
is  little  short  of  two  feet.  See  Ihnbilwus. 

Fuxnels  for  medical  purposes  should  al- 
ways be  made  of  Glass  or  Wedgewood-ware  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  gla/cd  and  fluted  in  the 
inside.  They  maj'  be  of  any  required  size, 
from  2 ounces  to  a pint  or  more.  'The 
most  convenient  shape  is  that  represented 
at  page  2G7,  under  the  head  of  Filtration. 

Fuk.  As  an  article  of  dress,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  protectors  against  cold  which 
can  be  worn,  yet  much  mischief  often  re- 
sults from  the  uncertain  and  injudicious 
use  of  it.  As  an  extra  covering  in  cold 
weather,  to  be  laid  aside  indoors,  it  may  be 
safely  recommended ; but  females  who  wear 
boas,  and  victorines  round  the  neck,  are 
apt,  when  the  friction  of  the  Fur  has  pro- 
duced excited  action,  and  its  natural  result, 
perspiration  on  the  part  covered,  to  remove 
the  protection  without  sufficient  care  as  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  cold,  and 
sore  throat  is  often  the  result.  It  is  better 
not  to  u.se  Fur  at  all,  than  to  do  so  fitfully 
and  without  due  caution.  Persons  with 
delicate  lungs  find  great  advantage  from 
having  it  constantly  on  the  chest,  next  the 
skin,  for  not  only  is  it  a protection  against 
cold,  but  its  action  is  that  of  a mild  counter- 
irritant.  Kothing  is  better  for  this  purpose 
than  the  prepared  bear  and  rabbit  skins 
which  may  be  obtained  of  anj'  hatter  or 
hosier. 

FuKFURACrEODS  (Latiii,  furfur,  bran). 
A tenn  applied  to  a deposit  in  the  urine 
which  has  a branny  apiiearance ; it  consists 
chicfl}'  of  the  phosphates.  (See  Urine). 
A desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  also  called 
furfur.  See  Skin. 

Furor  Utf.rixus.  Latin  for  Uterine 
Madness.  See  Xymphomnnia. 

Furuxculus  (Latin,  furo,  to  rage).  .Vn 
angry  boil,  so  called  from  its  violent  in- 
flammation. Eothein  was  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Pamcelsus  ; we  generally  speak  of 
it  as  a Carbuncle  (which  see). 

Fusiini.m'  (Latin  melfcd  or  poured 
out).  The  propertv  of  assuming  the  fluid 
state.  Thus  some  of  the  urinary  concretions 
are  called  Fusible  Calculi.  They  consist 
of  the  Phosphates  of  Ammonia,  Lime,  and 
M.agncsia.  (See  Calculi.)  Again  we  have 
Fusible  Metal,  an  alloy  of  Bismuth,  Lead, 
and  'Tin,  which  melts  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  boiling  water. 

Fusiox.  By  this  term  we  understand  the 
act  or  state  of  melting.  Those  substances 
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wliioli  admit  of  being  fused,  are  termed  fusi- 
ble, and  those  whicii  do  not,  refractory.  Tlie 
term  Fusion  is  chiefly  nj)plied  to  metals 
and  otlier  substances  which  melt  only  at  a 
high  temperature  ; it  must  therefore  not  be 
confounded  witli  Liquefaction.  By  Igneous 
Fusion  we  understand  the  melting  of  cer- 
tain salts  by  heat,  without  undergoing  de- 
composition, and  by  Aqueous  Fusion  the 
solution  of  salts,  which  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  on  exposure  to  increased 
temperature. 

Galactea  (Greek,  gala,  milk).  Tliis 
term  is  applied  either  to  a morbid  flow,  or  a 
deticiency  of  the  lacteal  fluid;  the  former 
has  been  called  Galactcrrhcca,  or  milk  flux, 
and  we  sometimes  hear  both  of  these  afi'ec- 
tions  coWeH.  Mislactation.  ^Qe^Iilk,  Suck- 
ling, &c. 

Galactic  Acin,  sometimes  called  Lactic 
Acid.  The  acid  of  milk,  now  believed  to 
be  only  auimalized  acetic  acid. 

Galacto-phouus.  (Greek,  gala,  milk, 
and  phoro,  to  carry).  A term  appled  to  the 
ducts  of  tlio  mammary  glands  through  which 
the  mUk  is  conveyed.  See  Breast. 

Galacixe.  Is  a substance  procured  from 
the  bark  of  Ouaiacum  (which  see)  ; it  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  and  forms,  in.  tln,s 
way,  oxalic  acid. 

Galaxga  or  Galangale.  A species  of 
Maranta,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  al- 
thougli  considerable  doubt  yet|exists ; several 
plants  having  been  introduced  and  sold 
under  that  name.  The  Galanga  Major,  or 
Alqnnia  Galanga,  which  appears  to  be  the 


has  a very  peculiar  odour,  and  a bitter,  acrid, , 
and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  medical  pro-- 
perties  are  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  andl 
deobstruent,  partaking  very  much  of  the  ■ 
nature  of  assafoetida,  than  which,  however, . 
it  is  less  energetic.  It  is  more  frequently  r 
employed  externally  as  a stimulant  andi 
antispasmodic,  than  internally;  the  follow- 
ing are  its  chief  officinal  ])rej)arations : — 
Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum,  of  Assafoetida, 
and  of  Myrrh,  the  dose  of  either  being  from  10  ' 
grainsto  SO ; Tincture  of  Galbanum  1 drachm ; ; 
Plaisters  of  Galbanum,  Simple  and  Com- 
pound, of  Assafoetida,  and  Gum  Plaister. 

Galex’s  Bandage.  A name  sometimes ; 
applied  to  the  four-tailed  bandage,  or  single  .• 
split  cloth.  See  Bandages. 

Galium  Apeiuxa  and  Yerum.  These? 
arc  the  botanical  names  of  two  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Bnbiacecc,  which  i 
arc  sometimes  used  medicinally ; the  first  is  > 
commonly  known  as  Clcavcr.s,  or  Goose  i 
Grass ; it  has  aperient,  diuretic,  and  anti-  ■ 


true  Galangale,  is  a native  of  China,  and 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  has  fragrant 
aromatic  roots,  highly  astringent;  it  is  some- 
times used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a mastica- 
tory in  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

Galeaxum.  Tills  is  the  concrete  resinous 
juice  of  an  evergreen  plant,  growing  in 
jVfrica  and  the  East  Indies,  about  the  species 
of  which  there  is  much  uncertainty.  The  gum 


scorbutic  properties,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  scrofula, 
and  congestion  of  the  spleen.  The  fresh 
herb  made  into  an  ointment  with  Lard,  is  a 
good  application  for  glaudulous  and  scrofulous 
swellings,  and  cancerous  and  foul  ulcers. 
Recently  the  internal  use  of  this  plant  lias 
been  revived  as  a remedy  for  lepra  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases ; it  is  made  into  a kind 
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of  diet-drink  thus : — a larc^c  handful  of  the 
herb  boiled  in  2 pints  of  water  for  about 
half  an  hour  ; strain,  and  take  k a pint  three 
times  a day. 

The  Yellow  Ladies  Bed  Straw,  as  the 
G.  Yerum  is  commonly  called,  is  a popular 
remedy  for  hysterical  complaints  and  epi- 
lepsy, and  has  been  prescribed  in  atfections 
of  the  brain,  in  the  form  of  an  Infusion, 
made  by  pouring  11  pints  of  boiling  water 


on  2 drachms  of  the  herb  ; dose,  a wincglass- 
ful  taken  wann,  several  times  a day.  In 
the  form  of  ointment  it  is  applied  to  scrofu- 
lous sores. 

Galls.  These  arc  excrescences  found  oji 
the  Dyer’s  Oak,  Quercus  Infectoria,  natural 
order,  Corylacetc,  andsomeotherspccies  ofthc 
genus  Qucrcus;  they  arc  the  result  of  amorbid 
action  excited  in  the  leaf-buds  by  an  insect, 
Cynivs  Querem,  depositing  its  eggs  there ; 
the  buds,  instead  of  elongating,  and  be- 
coming branches,  enlarge  into  a globular 
figure,  so  as  to  constitute  a fit  nidus,  or 
nest,  for  the  forthcoming  maggots,  'flie 
Galls  possess  peculiar  astringent  properties 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity'  of 
tannin  which  they  contain ; they  are  chiefly 
used  in  gargles,  lotions,  injections,  and  oint- 
ments ; the  latter  being  a very  effectual  ap- 
plication for  piles.  The  Tincture  of  Galls 
in  JIucilage,  is  sometimes  given  with  good 
effect  in  cases  of  diarrhoea ; the  dose  of  this 


preparation  is  from  1 to  2 drachms.  Gargles, 
Lotions,  &c.,  are  made  of  the  Infusion,  or 
Decoction,  the  proportions  being  about  2 
drachms  of  the  I’owdered  Galls  to  a pint  of 
water ; a drachm  of  this  powder  with  a 
■ scruple  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  1 ounce 
of  Lard,  makes  a good  ointment  for  ring- 
worms. 


Gallic  and  Tannic  acids,  alrcadv  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  Acids,  are  both  obtained 
from  galls  which  owe  their  astringent  pro- 
perties to  them ; they  are  a good  deal  em- 
jiloycd  to  correct  internal  ha'morrhages  and 
other  discharges ; the  dose  of  either  is  from 
2 to  12  grains  as  an  astringent;  as  a general 
tonic  and  peptic,  from  2 to  3 grains  ; ricketj- 
children  may  take  from  half  to  a whole 
grain ; as  much  as  20  grains  three  times  a 
day  has  been  given  in  chylous  urine. 

G.-u.L-llL.vmiEU.  The  receptacle  for  the 
Bile  (which  see).  It  is  situated  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  liver,  and  lies  upon  the 
colon,  part  of  which  it  tinges  with  its  own 
yellow  colour ; it  is  about  the  size  of  a small 
hen’s  egg,  and  the  shape  of  a pear,  as  showni 
in  the  annexed  di.agram.  I>o.  1 being  the 
bladder  itself;  2,  a duct  proceeding  from  its 
under  extremity,  and  i-uhning  into  another 
from  the  liver,  (3) ; the  two  together  form 
what  is  called  the  bile  duet  (4),  which  enters 
the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  at 
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This  bladder  must  bo  sought  for  beneath 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  at  about  the 
boundary  line  between  the  epigastric,  and 


right  hypochondriac  region.  (See  Ab- 
domen). The  bile  secreted  by  the  liver 
is  here  collected,  retained  for  a certain 
time,  until  rendered  more  fit  for  its 
office  by  admixture  with  the  peculiar 
])roduce  of  the  bladder,  and  then  expelled. 
‘•The  gall  bile  and  bilious  system,”  says 
an  eminent  authority,  “are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  results  of  the  secretions  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  skin.  The  oxygen 
is  fixed  and  secreted  by  the  lungs  ; the  one 
sustaining  the  arterial  circulation,  and  the 
other  the  venous.  Their  action  and  reac- 
tion is  healthy  animal  life,  any  disturbance 
is  disease,  and  the  arrestation  of  either  is 
death.” 

Wc  should  mention  that  the  Gall-bladder 
is  composed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats — 
the  common,  the  vascular,  the  muscular, 
and  the  nervous ; which  last  has  a wrinkled 
surface  within,  and  is  furnished  with  an  unc- 
tous  liquid. 

Gai.l  Sickness.  Tlie  Walcheren  fever, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  English  in 
1809,  and  one  of  whose  permanent  symptons 
was  vomiting  of  bile,  was  popularly  so  called. 
See  Bile,  Fevers. 

Gall  Stones  are  calculous  concretions, 
sometimes  formed  in  the  bladder,  from  the 
peculiar  crystalline  ingredient  of  the  bile 
termed  Chlorcsterine  ; they  vary  greatly  in 
size,  some  being  sinaller  than  a pea,  and 
sonie  as  large  as  a walnut;  they  often  re- 
main in  the  bladder  without  causing  any 
uneasiness ; but,  when  one  of  any  consider- 
able size  passes  into  the  duct,  it  gives  rise  to 
violent  spasmodic  pains,  whicli  cease  only 
wlien  the  stone  has  effected  its  passage  into 


tlie  bowels.  The  Gall  duct  is,  in  calibre, 
no  larger  than  an  ordinary  goose  quill,  and 
tlierefore  this  operation  is  often  a difficult 
and  protracted  one  ; its  symjdoms  ai'c  agon- 
izing pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  often 
accoini)anied  by  shivering  and  vomiting; 
when  the  obstruction  has  passed  into  the 
common  duct,  and  so  stopped  the  How  of  bile 
from  tlie  liver,  there  will  be  Jaundice 
(which  see),  with  white  and  chalky  evacua- 
tions. When  there  are  these  symptoms,  with 
absence  of  pain  on  pressure,  and  no  fever, 
we  may  siifely  conclude  that  inflammation  is 
not  the  exciting  cause,  but  Gall-Stones ; 
their  presence  in  the  foeces  may  be  easily 
detected,  as  they  float  upon  water.  The 
jiroper  treatment  in  an  attack  of  this  kind  is 
hot  applications  over  the  seat  of  pain,  or  a 
warm  bath.  A draught  should  at  once  be 
given  of  Laudanum,  a full  dose  of  30  drops, 
following  it  up  with  20  drops  every  half- 
hour  or  so,  until  the  severe  pain  is  relieved ; 
if  the  patient  retches  much,  and  liquids 
cannot  be  retained,  pills  of  solid  Opium,  1 
grain  each,  had  better  be  administered. 
There  is  commonly  great  acidity  of  the 
stomach  while  Gall  Stones  are  passing; 
hence  an  iilkaline  draught  is  of  service,  say 
half  a teaspoonful  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  a 
good  quantity  of  warm  Water ; the  Lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  this.  Should  the 
stomach  reject  these  remedies,  the  anodjTie 
must  be  administered  in  a Clyster,  of  about 
40  drops  of  Laudanum  in  a pint  of  thin’ 
Gruel.  Hot  Bran  Poulticjcs,  sprinkled  with 
Laudanum,  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of 
pain. 

The  following  is  a good  solvent  mixture 
where  Gall  Stones  are  known  to  be  present : 
— Castile  Soap,  2 drachms,  melt  by  lieat  in 
k a pint  of  water ; add  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
and  Ether  of  each  2 drachms;  take  a table- 
spoonful three  times  a-day. 

G.\lv.\nism.  a form  of  electricity,  so 
named  from  its  discoverer  Galvani  ; it  is 
usuall}-  elicited  by  the  mutual  action  of 
various  metals  and  chemical  agents  upon 
each  other.  Copper  and  Zinc  and  Sulphuric 
Acid  being  those  most  commonly  emplo)’ed. 
It  is  sometimes  called  roltaism,  on  account 
of  the  additional  discoveries  made  by  Volta, 
and  sometimes  JIaffnetism,  from  its 

effects  on  the  muscles  of  animals  newly 
killed.  Under  the  licad  of  Electricity,  wc 
gave  a description,  with  a cut  of  an  Elec- 
trical Machine ; we  will  now  describe  a 
Galvanic  Biittery,  that  our  readers  may  un- 
derstand the  diticrcnce  in  the  two  methods 
of  exciting  and  liberating  the  subtle  fiuid. 
The  most  simple  apparatus  of  this  kind  that 
can  be  used  is  a set  of  tumblers,  any  even 
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number  will  do,  according:  to  the  strength 
required ; about  half  fill  them  Avith  Avater 
slightly  acidulated  with  Sulphuric  orJiitric 
Acid,  and  place  them  close  together  in  a 
row  ; p\it  into  the  tumbler  at  one  end  a 
broadish  strip  of  zinc,  and  into  that  at  the 
other  a similar  strip  of  copper,  and  in  each 
of  the  intermediate  ones  a strip  of  both 
metals  Avith  their  flat  sides  together.  Con- 
nect the  Avhole  by  means  of  a bent  wire 
passing  along  the  top,  through  this  the  gal- 
vanic cun-ent  will  pass,  and  also  through  the 
body  of  any  person  who  places  one  hand  on 
the  outer  zinc  and  the  other  on  the  outer 
copper  strip,  these  being  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  the  batter)-. 

The  Galvanic  File  may  be  made  in  this 
Avay ; Take  20  or  30  pieces  of  zinc,  each  as 
large  as  a penny,  as  many  pieces  of  copper 
of  the  same  size,  and  as’  many  of  cloth  or 
paper,  Avhich  last  are  to  be  dipped  in  a so- 
lution of  salt  and  Avater;  then  build  the 
pile  by  placing  the  pieces  in  this  order — 
zinc,  paper,  copper;  let  it  stand  on  a piece 
of  board,  and  be  kept  in  its  position  by  rods 
of  glass,  or  varnished  Avood.  Then,  if  the 
hands  are  Avet,  and  one  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile,  and  the  other  at  the  top,  a slight 
shock  Avill  be  felt ; and  this  Avill  be  the  case 
evei-y  time  one  hand  is  Avithdrawn  from  the 
pile,  or  placed  on  it — thus  breaking  or  estab- 
lishing the  electric  current  passing  through 
the  system. 

The  Galvanic  Tronfjh,  a very  powerful 
apparatus,  is  composed  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  placed  in  paii-s,  so  that  the  zinc  is 
ahvays  presented  towards  one  end,  and  the 
copper  toAvards  the  other.  AVhen  the  trough 
is  nearly  filled  Avith  Avater  impregnated 
with  Nitric  or  Muriatic  acid,  and  the  points 
of  the  Avires  Avhich  connect  the  tAvo  end 
plates  are  brought  together,  the  action  is 
very  powerful ; sufficiently  so,  Avhen  the 
plates  are  large  and  numerous,  to  decompose 
Avater,  fuse  metal,  and  AA-ork  other  chemical 
changes  Avhich  can  onl)-  be  eflected  by  in- 
tense heat. 

Gah-anic  action  is  noAv  applied  to  a great 
variety  of  useful  purposes  connected  Avith 
art  and  science ; it  differs  from  that  of  Elec- 
tricity, as  formerly  applied,  in  being  con- 
tinuous, the  fluid  being  reneAved  as  fast  as 
it  is  used  ; and  therefore  it  never  exhausts 
itself  Avhilst  the  materials  remain  Avhich 
produce  it.  The  patient  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied is  only  sensible  of  its  application  at 
the  commencement  and  finish  thereof,  and 
not  then  unless  the  current  is  very  strong. 
Perhaps  the  most  cheap  and  efl'ectual  a]>pa- 
ratus  Avhich  one,  requiring  its  application, 
can  have  is  the  Galvanic  Coil,  of  Avhich  Ave 


give  a cut,  Avith  directions  for  its  construc- 
tion. 

All  is  a rectangular  piece  of  board,  upon 
Avhich  is  fixed  vertically  a holloAV  cylinder 
of  Avood,  CD,  Avider  at' the  bottom,  like  a 


reel,  but  not  quite  so  Avide  at  the  top.  In- 
side this  cylinder  is  dropped  a piece  of  bar 
iron,  E,  Avhich  rises  slightly  above  its  sur- 
face. On  one  side  is  a brass  upright,  F, 
from  AA’hich  proceeds  a piece  of  watch-spring, 
IT,  having  at  its  end  a small  cone  of  iron 
AA'hich  nearly  touches  the  bar,  E.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  sm  upright  of  brass,  G, 
from  Avhich  proceeds  a fiat  piece  of  brass,  I, 
thi-ough  Avhieh  passes  a brass  screAv,  J, 
having  at  its  extremity  a small  piece  of 
platinum,  Avhich  comes  in  contact  Avith  ano- 
ther small  piece  of  platinum  fixed  on  the 
watch-spring,  H.  Kound  the  Avooden 
cylinder,  CIJ,  is  Avound  some  covered  copper 
Avirc  (No.  12  or  11)  nine  times  (more  or 
less  as  the  number  of  poAvei-s  required)  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  so  as  to  constitute 
nine  helices,  Avhich  are  connected,  and  toge- 
ther form  one  helix  continued  Avithin  itself. 
The  interior  is  the  first,  the  exterior  the  last 
helix.  The  winding  of  the  Aviro  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  a 
piece  about  one  foot  in  length,  Avhich,  pass- 
ing doAvn  laterally  betAveen  the  interior  of 
the  first  helix  and  the  Avooden  cylinder,  and 
emerging  at  bottom,  is  pushed  through  a 
hole  at  K,  passed  under  the  board,  and  con- 
nected Avith  the  bottom  of  a binding  scrcAv, 
L.  The  last  coil  of  the  first  helix  is  then 
laid  bare,  by  removing  the  covering  away  a 
little  at  each  side;  and  to  this  is  fixed 
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])icco  of  uncovered  copper  -wire,  which  is 
jmshed  tlu'ougli  a hole  at  A,  and  connected 
under  tlic  board  with  an  upright  piece  of 
brass  wire,  1.  The  top  of  tho  second  helix 
is  next  laid  bare,  and  connected  in  a similar 
manner  with  the  upright  piece  of  brass,  or 
power  2,  by  a piece  of  copper  wire  jiassing 
downward  between  its  interior  and  tire  ex- 
terior of  the  iirst  helix,  and  through  a hole 
at  b.  And  so  from  top  and  bottom  alter- 
nately, are  the  i’cmaining  helices  connected 
with  the  other  powers  ; thus,  the  bottom  of 
the  third  helix  through  the  hole  at  c,  with 
the  3rd  power ; the  top  of  the  fourth,  &c. ; 
until  the  top  of  the  eighth  is  connected  with 
the  Sth  power.  Then  the  exterior  end  of 
the  continued  helix,  which  is  the  bottom 
coil  of  the  9th  helix,  is  passed  through  a 
hole  at  i,  and  connected  with  the  bottom  of 
power  9 ; which  power  is  also  connected  with 
a wire  passed  upwards  through  a hole  at 
then  along  the  outside  of  the  helix  and 
through  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  Avith  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  G.  The  binding 
screw  N is  similarly  connected,  through  a 
hole  at  M,  Avith  the  upright  F.  The  Avire 
which  passes  under  the  board  from  N to  M, 
is  joined  in  the  middle  to  another  piece  of 
Avire  connected  AAnth  the  bottom  of  the  bind 
ing  screw  S.  Between  tho  cylinder  and  the 
powers  is  fixed  a piece  of  brass  Avii-e,  OP, 
bent  tAvice  at  right  angles,  the  bottom  of 
Avhich  is  connected  Avitli  the  binding  scrcAV 
Q.  This  brass  Avirc  has  a moveable  piece 
of  brass,  11,  Avliich  maj'  glide  along  it,  and 
rest  on  either  of  the  poAvers  required.  The 
coil  should  be  covered  Avith  leather,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  Avith  baize.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  there  be  no  metallic  contact 
any  Avherc,  except  in  the  parts  mentioned. 
The  coil  is  then  complete ; its  expense  is  16s. 
L and  N are  screws  for  battery,  S and  Q for 
patients.  In  galvanizing  invalids  it  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  that  the  cross 
current  should  liaA’c  the  same  direction  as 
the  nervous  fiuid.  It  is  a forgetfulness  of 
this  Avhich  render's  futile  the  attempts  of 
many  galvanists.  _ Again,  the  instruments 
sold  by  philosophical  instrument  makers 
haA'c  generally  two  continued  helices;  in  one 
of  Avhich  the  voltaic  circuit  is  completed,  in 
the  other  a current  is  induced,  Avhich  is 
utterly  useless  as  a remedial  agent. 

Medical  Galvanism.  Has  of  late  come 
much  into  use ; the  following  remarks,  by 
one  Avho  fully  understands  both  tho  theory 
and  practice  of  it,  Avill  show  how  it  should 
be  applied,  and  the  special  diseases  to  Avhich 
it  is  most  iipplicable  : — “There  are  some 
diseases  in  Avhich  the  existing  electricity  in 
the  body  should  be  increased,  to  bring 


about  a cure ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  others 
which  require  it  to  be  decreased.  It  is, 
therefore,  requisite  for  the  Medical  Gal- 
vanist  to  ascertain,  b)"  the  iiature  of  his 
patient’s  complaint,  Avhethcr  the  electric 
Iluid  already  circulating  in  the  nerves  is  too 
plentiful,  or  insufficient : if  the  former,  he 
must  decrease  it ; but  if  the  latter,  increase 
it.  Now,  to  increase  the  electric  fluid  in 
the  system,  Ave  must  apply  the  posith-e 
pole,  or  electrode,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
to  the  hands,  feet,  or  part  affected,  and  the 
negative  to  the  spine,  or  back  of  the  neck. 
To  decrease  it,  AA-emust  rei'crse  this  arrange- 
ment, and  pLace  the  ])o.sitive  pole  on  the 
back,  and  the  negative  on  the  hands,  feet, 
or  part  affected.  IVe  noAV  give  a list  of 
tho.se  diseases  requiring  to  be  increased,  and 
those  for  decrease  of  electricity ; — 


Increase. 

Amenorrhoea. 

Asphyxia. 

Deafness. 

General  Debility. 
Hysteria. 
Indigestion. 
Paralysis. 


Decrease. 

Cramp. 

F])ilepsA'. 

Headache. 

Neuralgia 

Profuse  and  Painful 
Menstruration. 
Bheumatism. 

Tic  Doloreux.’’ 


The  principal  effects  of  Electro- Galvanism, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  aj)j)ears  to  be  that 
of  a poAverful  stimulant  to  the  nen-ous  and 
muscular  systems ; but,  besides  this  action, 
it  appears  to  have  the  pOAver  of  allaying 
pain  and  irritability  in  the  part  to  Avhich  it 
is  ajiplied ; the  reason  of  thi.s  is  by  no  means 
apparent,  and  the  use  of  the  agent  must 
therefore,  for  the  present,  be  to  a certain 
extent  empirical,  even  bi'^  such  eminent 
scientific  men  as  Doctors  Jones  and  Wilson, 
Avho  have  recently  been  employing  it  Avith 
marked  effect  in  Tetanus  (Avhich  see). 

A very  convenient,  because  portable  in- 
strument, in  relation  to  our  present  subject, 
deserves  mention  hero ; it  is  SpringfelloAv’s 
Electro-Galvanic  Pocket  Battery,  Avhich  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  Avaistcoat 
pocket.  The  Electric  Chain,  or  Belt,  of 
Pulvermacher  is  also  a recent  mode  of  ap- 
plication of  Electro-Galvanism  to  curative 
purposes,  and  AA'orthy  of  comment.  We 
have  seen  good  effects  ))i'oduced  by  both 
these  appliances,  in  neuralgic  and  other 
cases.  See  Magnetism. 

GAAinoen.  This  Avell  knoAA-n  yelloAv  ginn 
resin  is  the  produce  of  an  uncertain  species 
of  Garcinia  found  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
poAverfully  drastic,  cathartic,  and  hydra- 
gogue,  vei'A'  irritating  to  the  stomach,  and 
likely  to  cause  vomiting ; hence  its  frequent 
employment  for  tho  expulsion  of  tho  tape- 
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worm  (for  a description  of  the  cnt  of  which, 
here  given,  see  IF ormn) . Of  most  remedies  for 
for  this  parasite.  Gamboge  forms  an  ingredi- 


ent. It  is  not  often  given  alone  as  a purgative, 
on  account  of  its  tendenej'  to  produce  vomit- 
ing and  gi'iping  ; but,  in  combination  with 
other  cathartics,  it  operates  more  favourably ; 
combined  with  15i-tartrate  of  Potash,  it  is 
useful  in  dropsical  affections ; in  solution 
with  Alkalies,  it  acts  as  a diuretic.  The 
dose  of  the  Powdered  Gum,  as  a full  purga- 
tive, is  from  2 to  6 grain-* ; as  an  alterative 
from  ^ a grain  up  to  6 grains ; of  the  Com- 
pound Gamboge  Pill,  and  that  of  Gamboge 
and  Scammony,  the  dose  is  from  1 to  3 
five  grain  pills ; of  the  Alkaline  Tincture, 
wo  give  from  .30  to  60  minims;  and  of 
Hwediaur’s;  or  the  Aminoniated  Tincture,  1 
drachm ; this  latter  should  bo  given,  with 
great  caution.  For  the  e.xpulsion  of  worms, 
the  following  is  a good  formula  : Of  Gam- 
boge, 10  grains ; Sulphate  of  Iron,  6 grains ; 
Lump  Sugar,  20  grains  ; and  Oil  of  Pepper- 
mint, 3 drops : I ounce  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  until  the  desired 'cftect  is  pro- 
duced. 

G.\me.  By  this  term  wo  tisually  under- 
stand most  of  the  wild  creatures,  whether 
furred  or  feathered,  quadruped  or  biped, 
which  are  flic  objects  of  pursuit  with  sjiorts- 
mcn;  legallv  the  term  only  includes  Hares, 
Pheasants,  Cartridges,  the  several  kinds  of 
Grouse  and  Buastards.  The  Snipe,  Quail, 
I.andrail,  "iVoodcock,  and  Coney,  are  not 


game,  strictly  speaking,  although  they  may 
not  be  shot  by  unlicenced  persons.  But  it 
is  with  Game,  as  an  article  of  diet,  that  we 
have  here  to  do,  and  generally  it  may  be 
recommended  as  safe  and  wholesome  ; as  it 
contains  a smaller  proportion  of  oily  and 
fatty  matter  than  most  flesh.  It  is  too  com- 
monl}',  however,  eaten  in  such  a state  of 
semi-putrefaction  as  tc  render  it  extremely 
objectionable ; it  may  be  known  to  be  too 
“high”  for  safe  eating  when  air  bubbles 
arc  obser\  cd  near  the  bones,  and  the  meat, 
on  being  cut,  gives  out  what  can  hardly  be 
called  a crackling  sound,  but  a sensation,  to 
the  carver.  This  is  owing  to  the  evolution 
of  Carbonic  Acid  gas,  and  in  this  state  Game 
sometimes  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  give  a full  dose  o?  Castor 
Oil,  with  about  20  drops  of  Laudanum,  as 
the  initant  matter  will  have  passed  beyond 
the  stomach  before  the  symptoms  show  its 
deleterious  nature,  and  therefore  emetics  or 
the  stomach  pump  would  be  uselcs.  If 
there  are  colikey  pains  after  this,  give  Calo- 
mel and  Opium,  1 grain  of  each,  about  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
serve Game  is  to  enclose  a piece  of  charcoal 
in  the  body,  out  of  which  the  viscera  have 
been  removed,  close  the  skin  by  sewing,  and 
tie  a piece  of  string  tightly  round  the  neck 
to  exclude  the  air ; (for  best  methods  of  cook- 
ing, (!ce.,  sec  Wife's  Own  Book  of  Cookery.) 

Gangmon  (Greek  yagglion,  a nerve- 
knot).  This  is  a knotted  enlargement  in 
the  course  of  the  nerves ; it  occurs,  1st,  near 
the  I'oots  of  the  sentient  nerves,  including 
the  larger  portion  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  spinal ; 2nd,  in 
the  sj  mpathetic  neryes,  &:c. 

The  several  Ganglions  of  tlie  bodj'  may 
be  divided  into  1st,  those  of  the  head ; 2nd, 
of  the  neck ; 3rd,  of  lieart ; -1th,  of  the 
chest ; otli,  of  the  abdomen ; and  6th,  of 
the  back ; in  most  of  these  divisions  there 
arc  several  distinct  Ganglia,  but  it  would 
answer  no  good  end  to  occupy  our  space 
with  an  enumeration  of  tlieun  They  are 
all  well  known  to  anatomist.-,  and  distin- 
guished by  particular  names.  (See  Xerres). 

A morbid  enlargement  in  the  course  of  a 
tendon,  or  .aponeurosis  from  effusion  yitothe 
theca  has  also  been  termed  Ganglion,  or 
“ small  brains,”  as  some  have  called  it, 
from  the  likeness  it  presents  to  the  cerebral 
convolutions. 

It  is  tothiskindof  G.anglion  th.at  we  must 
devote  our  attention  ehictly,  as  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  di.scase,  and  therefore  open  to  treat- 
ment. This  encysted  elastic  tumour,  which 
is  formed  in  the  sheath  of  a tendon,  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  in  the  hand  or 
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the  foot;  it  is  not  usually  painful,  but  sim- 
ply inconvenient,  especially  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  attains  a large  size,  in 
that  case  it  obstructs  the  necessary  motion 
of  the  part,  and  by  causing  inilammation, 
produces  pain.  This  Ganglion  is  usually 
the  result  of  an  accident,  such  as  a sprain  or 
bruise;  it  may  be  treated  by  compression 
and  friction  ; Camphorated  Mercurial  Oint- 
ment may  be  rubbed  in,  or  any  stimulating 
linament,  and  continued  pressure  maintained 
by  binding  a piece  of  sheet  lead  firmly  over 
it  with  a bandage.  This  treatme-nt,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  persisted  in  if  it  causes  in- 
liamation,  as  Ganglions,  when  irritated  too 
much,  have  been  converted  into  fungous 
diseases  of  the  most  malignant  character. 
AVhen  inflamation  does  ensue,  and  a fungus 
is  thrown  out,  there  must  be  no  incision 
into  tlie  swelling,  as  that  would  be  likely  to 
cause  ulceration  and  consequent  sloughing. 
The  plan  often  adopted  for  cni])tying  the 
Ganglion  of  the  thin  glairy  fluid,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  with  which  it  is  filled,  is  to 
give  it  a smart  blow  with  the  hand,  or  a 
small  mallet,  but  this  is  vei’y  painful,  and 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  open  it  with  a very 
fine  knife,  taking  care  to  keep  the  air  out, 
and  then  by  keeping  up  the  pressure  for 
some  weeks,  the  swelling  will  pi-obably  be 
reduced  ; but  this  must  be  done  before  in- 
flammation ensues,  and  while  the  tumour  is 
yet  fresh.  A Ganglion  below  the  knee  has 


been  sometimes  cured  by  means  of  a blis- 
ter ; but  when  it  resists  all  curative  efforts, 
and  becomes  a source  of  real  pain  and  in- 
eonvenience,  it  should  be  lymovcd  b}-  dis- 
section of  the  part,  care  being  taken  not  to 
break  the  cyst  and  let  the  fluid  escape,  and 
also  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  tumour. 


Only  a surgeon  can  perform  this  operation ; 
and,  indeed,  the  greatest  professional  skill 
and  e.xperience  is  required  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  The  accompanying  cut  will 
c.xhibit  the  structure  of  a true  nervous 
Ganglion  ; it  is  that  of  the  lumbar  region, 
taken  from  a young  dog,  and  renden'd  trans- 
parent by  being  soaked  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion : — a is  the-  posterior  root  of  the  spinal 
nerve,  b its  anterior  root,  c Ganglion  on  the 
fonner,  d c junction  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  two 
roots  with  those  coming  from  the  Ganglion, 
and  the  posterior  and  anterior  trunks  of  the 
nerve. 

Gaxgkexe  (Greek  ymum,  to  eat).  The 
first  stage  of  mortification,  so  cajled  from 
its  eating  away  the  fle.sh.  “Gangrene,” 
says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  “may  be  considered 
as  a partial  death- — the  death  cf  one  part  of 
the  body  while  the  other  parts  are  alive.” 
Its  catises  arc  excessive  inilammation,  which 
occasions  a destruction  of  vital  power  in  the 
part  or  parts  which  it  attacks  ; or  it  may  be 
a less  degree  of  inflammation  acting  upon  a 
part  the  vital  powers  of  which  are  feeble, 
locally  so;  or  showing  the  general  debility  of 
a weakened  constitution.  In  this  case.  Gan- 
grene sometimes  supervenes  without  any 
great  amount  of  previous  iuflammatory 
action.  A broken,  or  otherwise  wounded, 
or  ulcerated  limb  is  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  Gangrene,  or  it  may  be  the  fingers 
or  toes,  after  they  have  been  frost-bitten  or 
jambed,  or  iu  some  way  deprived  of  their 
nervous  energy. 

Sijmpfoms. — When  the  result  of  high  and 
active  inflamation,  there  is  severe  pain  in 
the  part  attacked,  and  generally  a consider- 
able degree  of  swelling ; a blush  overspreads 
the  part,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a dull 
purple,  or  brownish  red ; if  there  is  a run- 
ning sore,  the.  discharge  from  it  will  cease ; 
verv  soon  the  cuticle  will  be  raised  by  a 
vesication,  from  which,  on  breaking,  will 
issue  a bloody  serum,  after  which  the  skin 
assumes  a decidedly  gangrenous  appearance, 
that  is,  it  becomes  of  a dull  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  is  perfectly  insensible. 
During  the  progress  of  these  changes  there 
is  great  constitutional  derangement,  marked 
by  a high  degree  of  irritative  fever,  with  a 
small,  weak,  quick  pulse,  generally  irre- 
gular, ami  sometimes  intermittent ; often, 
too,  there  is  vomiting  and  delirium,  and 
hiccough,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cdiarac- 
teristic  signs  of  the  disease  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  especially  when  Gangrene 
arises  from  a diseased  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion ; then,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  “ the 
stomach  is  extremely  deranged,  and  this  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  is  followed  by  a 
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spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
])roduoing  the  cough.  This  symptom,  there- 
fore, does  not  arise  from  any  alteration  in 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  but  from  its 
sympathy  with  the  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach.”  When  Gangrene  is  the  result  of 
a low  degree  of  intlammation  acting  upon  a 
wcalc  system  there  will  probably  be  an  ab- 
sence of  the  febrile  symptoms,  or  they  will 
be  but  slight ; there  will  be  the  same  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,  vesication,  discharge 
of  bloody  scrum,  and  morbitic  appearance ; 
this  is  also  the  case  when  the  disease  is  pra- 
duced  by  extreme  cold. 

Treutmcnt.  In  the  active  inflammatory 
stage,  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  also  bleeding 
from  the  arm  if  the  state  of  the  patient’s 
system  is  such  as  to  warrant  tliis  ; but  not 
more  than  8 ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken 
at  one  time,  lest  the  vigour  of  the  circula- 
tion be  too  much  diminished,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  nervous  power  of  the  consti- 
tution also.  Soothing  fomentations  and 
wann  i)oultices  should  be  applied  to  the 
part;  Calomel,  or  some  other  mercurial  pre- 
paration, should  be  administered,  to  keep 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal  in  a proper  state,  and  opiates  to  tran- 
quillize the  system.  When  Gangrene  is 
the  result  of  cold,  the  treatment  will  be 
somewhat  different.  In  this  case  the  part 
affected  becomes  first  white,  and  a restora- 
tion of  the  suspended  circulation  should  be 
attempted  by  rubbing  with  Snow,  if  it  can 
be  procured ; if  not,  with  a coarse  cloth  or 
flesh-brush.  No  heat  must  bo  applied ; even 
that  of  the  bed-covering  will  sometimes  set 
uj)  inflammation.  Cami)horated  Spirit  of 
Wine  is,  perhaps,  the  best  linament  that 
can  be  used.  After  the  rubbing,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  at  alt  eflcctual,  apply  cold  poul- 
tices. If,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  a disco- 
louration of  the  skin  shows  that  Gangrene 
has  really  commenced,  apply  some  gentle 
stimulus  to  the  part,  such  as  a poultice  of 
Linseed  ^leal  mixed  with  Beer-grounds,  and 
also  Spirit  lotions,  to  keep  the  disease  from 
spreading.  The  constitution  of  the  patient 
must  be  soothed  and  supported  by  some 
anodyne  and  stimulant : Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
commends from  7 to  10  grains  of  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia,  with  20  or  30  drops  of  Tuicture 
of  Opium,  tw'o  or  three  times  a day,  or  more 
frequently  if  required.  At  Guy’s  Hospital, 
a bolus  composed  of  5 grains  of  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia,  with  10  grains  of  Musk,  is 
given  every  four  hours  in  such  cases,  with 
excellent  efleet.  Bark  was  formerly  much 
used,  but  Uuinine  has  now'  taken  its  place. 
Wken  the  Gangrene  has  proceeded  to  a 


sloughing  sore,  a Port  Wine  poultice  is  a 
good  application,  as  is  Spirits  ot  Turpentine, 
to  stimulate  the  parts. 

If,  however,  the  Gangrene  is  not  stopped 
in  its  first  stages,  it  can  seldom  be  after ; 
and  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  pati- 
ent’s life  is  to  amputate  the  limb ; and 
this  must  be  done  befoi-e  the  morbific  influ- 
ence has  spread  far  towards  a vital  part. 
(See  Mortification) . 

Hospital  Gangrene,  known  also  by  the 
various  names  of  I'hagedccna,  Gangreenosa, 
Gangrena  contagiosa.,  Hospital  Sore,  Pu- 
trid or  Malignant  Ulcer,  is  a combination 
of  Humid  Gangrene  with  Phagedenic  Ulcer- 
ation, sometimes  occurring  in  crowded  hos- 
pitals, and  causing  a fearful  mortality  among 
the  'patients.  Gangrena  oris  is  a disease 
which  affects  the  cheeks  or  gums  of  infants ; 
it  also  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Pubenda 
(which  see). 

Gaping  or  Yawning.  Is  a symptom  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  depressed  circu- 
lation, which  may'  arise  from  functional  or 
organic  disease,  probably  of  the  chest.  We 
generally  gape  when  we  arc  tired,  and  the 
act  sets  others  gaping  also ; this  imitation 
is  common  in  nervous  affections.  Previous 
to  an  attack  of  Hysteria  with  fainting,  or 
of  Spasmodic  Asthma,  there  is  often  this 
symptom ; and  where  fits  of  gaping  are 
long  and  frequent  we  may  always  suspect 
the  existence  of  heart  disease. 

Gaiigle  (Latin,  gargarisma,  from  the 
Greek  gargarizo,  to  wash  the  tliroat).  A 
lotion  or  w'ash  for  the  throat.  Its  applica- 
tion is  effected  by  taking  a mouthful  of  the 
liquid,  throw'ing  the  head  back,  by  which 
movement  it  is  passed  into  the  throat,  and 
then  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  through 
it,  agitating  and  causing  it  to  wash  every 
part  of  the  inner  surface.  The  nature  of 
Gargles  must  depend  upon  the  symptoms 
which  they  arc  designed  to  relieve ; they 
may  be  astringent,  demulcent,  or  cooling, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case; 
if  there  is  inflamation  of  the  tonsils,  a simple 
Warm  Water  or  Gruel  Gargle,  with  a little 
Vinegar,  is  perhaps  the  best  to  begin  with  ; 
a -“'mmon  domestic  form  is  Sage  Tea  and 
Vinegar,  and  this  is  very  good : when  the  in- 
flammation becomes  more  chronic,  and  there 
is  much  phlegm  about  the  throat,  the  Gargle 
must  be  more  stimulating  and  astringent; 
thcrelore,  add  to  6 ounces  of  Infusion  of 
Hoses,  1 drachm  of  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  the  same  of  Tincture  of  Capsicum,  and 
use  frequently : if  there  is  relaxed  mmla, 
dissolve  1 drachm  of  Alum  in  h a pint  of 
hot  water,  add  2 drachms  of  Tincture  of 
Myrrh,  and  use : for  chronic  weakness,  with 
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frequent  tcndencyto  inflammatory  swelling, 
gargle  with  Decoction  of  Oak  Dark,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  Coimnon  Salt  every  morn- 
ing : if  there  is  ulceration  of  the  fauces, 
the  following  is  a good  form : Take  of  Ile- 
fined  Saltpetre  2 drachms;  dissolve  in  G 
ounces  of  Plain  or  Rose  AYatcr,  and  add 
Honey  4 drachms,  ilany  other  forms  might 
he  given,  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient ; 
the  more  especially  as  others  will  occur 
under  the  heads  of  Throat,  Tonsils,  ^-c. 

Gaklic  {Allium  Sativum).  An  account 
of  the  medical  properties  and  uses  of  this 
well-known  plant  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Allium.  Its  only  officinal  pre- 
paration is  the  Syrup  of  Garlic,  of  Avhich 
the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 drachms.  One  great 


objection  to  the  use  of  this  and  other  mem- 
bers of  its  tribe  is  the  uhnleasant  odour 
communicated  _ to  the  breath ; a powerful 
antidote  to  this  arc  the  seeds  and  aromatic 
leaves  of  parsley,  and  other  plants  of  the 
Umbelliferce ; thej-  may  be  taben  with  or 
after  it,  but  the  former  "is  best. 

Gas.  An  old  Teutonic  word,  signifying 
air  or  spirit,  and  now  applied  to  any  perma- 
nent aeriform  fluid.  Gases  retain  their 
elasticity  in  all  temperatures,  and  are  thus 
distinguished  ft-om  vapours,  which  condense 
at  a low  temperature,  and  become  liquids 
or  solids  ; therefore,  we  call  Gases,  Elastic  or 
Gaseous  Fluids.  The  number  of  these  is  so 
great  that  we  cannot  give  a complete  list  of 
them ; neither  would  a general  description 
be  at  all  serviceable,  as  they  possess,  in 


many  respects,  veiw  different  characters  and 
properties,  each  Gas  consisting  of  the 
ponderable  matter  from  whicli  its  name  is 
derived,  and  just  that  degree  of  specific 
heat  necessary  to  its  aeriform  e.\.istcnce; 
thus  some  Gases  are  much  more  volatile 
than  others;  some  are  inflammable,  some 
not ; some  mix  readil}'  M’ith  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  so  enter  into  the  circulation, 
producing  beneficial  or  other  effects,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  their  nature ; others  hold  themselves 
altogether  apart  from  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere— they  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it,  and 
if  brought  into  contact  with  the  respiratory 
organs  of  man.  or  any  other  animal,  cause 
immediate  asphyxia,  because  they  are  un- 
fitted for  the  delicate  organization  into 
which  thev  enter;  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  Gas  which  we  could 
cite  is  the  Carbonic  Acid  (which  see),  al- 
though this  is  composed,  to  a great  extent, 
of  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  to  animal 
life,  yet  having  a large  proportion  of  carbon, 
about  one-half,  it  is  mechanicallv  too  thick 
and  ponderous  to  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  lungs,  and  adminster  to  the  vital  neces- 
sities of  the  animal  system. 

Gases,  in  their  vaiaous  combinations,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  almost  everything 
we  eat  and  drink ; thus  Oxygen  and  Hy- 
drogen form  water,  and  Nitrogen  composes 
art  of  most  animal  matters,  except  fat  and 
one,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  vegetable 
alkalies;  although  of  itself  fatal  to  animal 
life,  yet  it  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  nutriment  on 
which  we  <ffiiefly  subsist.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  apparent  anomalies  of  natural  philo- 
sophy; these  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  more 
numerous  than  in  the  world  of  gases,  which 
are  at  once  food  and  deadly  poison  ; sources 
of  light  and  heat,  and  of  darkness,  and 
cold ; for  instance,  Suli)huretted  Il5-drogen 
burns  with  a bright  flame;  Azote  extin- 
guishes flame.  There  arc  several  Gases 
which  have  an  cxliilarating  effect  upon  the 
spirits,  others  cause  depression  and  drowsi- 
ness, and  death ; some  are  so  light  and 
volatile  that  they  rise,  and  rise,  far  above  the 
atmosphere  that  immediately  surrounds  our 
earth,  and  if  imprisoned  in  a silken  bag, 
will  even  carry  up  a ponderous  machine 
with  its  paraphernalia  of  sand  bags  and 
grapnels,  and  freight  of  daring  aeronauts  ; 
others  are  so  dull  and  heavy,  that  in  the 
camp  air  of  wells,  and  the  deepest  mines, 
they  lie  lowest,  and  refuse  to  rise.  Gases 
pass  hither  and  thither  Avithout  sound  or 
visible  manifestation,  and  offer  so  little 
resistance  that  a feather  waved  in  the 
gentlest  maimer  Avill  pass  through,  or  set 
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them  tlyiiig,  ami  yet,  combine  them  in  cer- 
tain pi'oportions,  enclose  them  in  iron  tubes 
or  spneres,  strike  a sudden  blow  upon  their 
prison,  and  there  will  be  a thundering 
sound,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  explosive 
power  greater  peidiaps  than  that  of  any 
known  agent ; Gun-cotton,  Gunpowder, 
and  the  various  detonating  compounds  all 
owe  their  wonderful,  and  fearful*  eftects  to 
the  liberation  and  expansion  of  Gases ! Xa\', 
may  wo  not  attribute  the  grand  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  siune  Cause  ? 
It  would  please  us  well  to  go  fully  into  this 
subject  and  show  how  intimately  connected 
are  these  invisible  substances  called  Gases, 
which,  some  hurtful  and  some  beneficial, 
ever  surround  us,  like  good  and  evil  spirits, 
with  all  the  terrestrial  phenomena  which  we 
witness  ; but  tliey  wouul  lead  us  away  from 
the  consideration  of  subjects  with  which  wo 
are  now  immediately  concerned. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  discovered  that  Gases 
can  pass  through  bodies  that  are  perfectly 
impervious  to  common  air,  and  this  discovery 
has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  how  certain  con- 
stituents of  theatmosiihere  act  upon'the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  shown  that 
Ammonia,  a subtle  and  volatile  Gas,  passes 
through  a certain  membrane  160  times  as 
fast  as  Carbonic  Oxide ; so  we  see  that  mem- 
branes may  act  as  strainers,  letting  through 
some  gaseous  licjuids,  and  retaining  others. 
B)'  combining  the  condensing  powers  of 
mechanical  compression,  with  depression  of 
temperature,  Dr.  Faraday  has  been  able  to 
liquify  some  Gases  and  solidif}'  others,  so 
tliat  what  was  once  an  invisible  vapour 
merely,  floating  in,  or  combined  with,  the 
atmosphere,  may  be  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  of  solid  white  crystals.  Some  of  the 
Gases,  however,  have  never  yet  been  re- 
duced to  a more  dense  and  ponderous  form 
than  that  of  vapour.  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen, 
Oxygen,  and  Carbonic  Oxide  arc  among 
these ; but  to  these  incondensible  Gases,  the 
same  law  holds  good  as  that  which  applies 
to  common  air — they  all  suffer  diminution 
of  volume  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Ammonia ; Azote 
or  Nitrogen ; Carbonic  Acid ; Chlorine ; 
Hydrogen,  simple,  carburetted  and  sulphu- 
retted; and  Oxygen,  arc  the  Gases  which 
principally  concern  the  subjects  of  health 
and  dweasc  of  which  we  have  here  under- 
taken to  treat ; and  of  these  more  particulars 
will  be  found  under  their  several  heads. 

Of  the  effects  of  memphitic  exhalations, 
or  noxious  Gases,  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  we  have  already  spoken,  in  treating 
of  Affue,  Fever,  Contagmi,  Drainage,  &c.. 


(which  see).  There  is  one  other  br.anch  of 
our  present  subject  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  sanitation,  viz. : the  use  of  Gas 
for  lighting  and  cooking,  which  has  of  late 
become  so  prevalent ; and  on  this  we  must 
offer  a few  remarks.  The  Gas  commonly 
used  for  these  purposes  is  the  result  of  the 
destructive  distillation,  in  closed  vessels,  of 
some  organic  intiammablc  substance,  such 
as  coal ; it  is  a compound  of  Carbon  and 
Hydrogen,  and  burns  with  greater  or  less 
brilliancy,  according  to  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  these  constituents,  and  its  freedom 
trom  sulphuric  or  other  vapours.  The  Gas 
we  generally  bum  is  very  far  from  pure ; it 
is,  in  fact.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  as  may 
be  known  by  its  disagreeable  smell  and 
tendency  to  blacken  all  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact;  indeed,  were  it  perfectly  pure,  it 
would  be  scarcely  applicable  to  the  various 
economical  purposes  to  which  it  is  now 
applied,  although  it  might  be,  if  mucli  purer 
than  it  now  is.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  great  advantage  derived  from 
lighting  our  streets  and  public  buildings 
with  Gas,  whether  in  a moral,  sanatory,  or 
economical  point  of  view  ; light  is  a great 
repressor  of  crime,  flame  a purifier  of  the 
atmosi)hero,  and  Gas  must  bo  cheaper  and 
every  way  better  than  the  old,  clumsy, 
cumberous,  and  inadequate  system  of  oil- 
lamps.  Still,  grave  doubts  may  be,  and  are 
entertained,  as  to  whether  the  extensive  use 
of  Gas  in  the  house  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health.  "iVe  have  been  often  asked  this 
question  bv  persons  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tlie  advantages  afforded  by  Gas, 
yet  fearful  of  imperiling  the  health  of'  them- 
selves and  families ; and  we  have  said  to 
such  anxious  inquirers — “By  all  means,  let 
the  subtle  fluid  cook  for  j’ou,  and  diffii.se 
light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort  through 
your  dwellings.  We  would  not  exclude  it 
even  from  th(\  bedrooms,  only  take  care  that 
the  house  be  properly  ventilated,  that  there 
be  a frequent  admission  of  fresh  air  to  supply 
the  waste  of  oxygen  which  is  consumed 
alike  by  the  flame,  and  the  lungs  of  the 
breathers  in  a confined  space,  and  to  dissi- 
pate the  deleterious  fumes  which  .arise  from 
the  consumption  by  heat  of  either  Gas,  or 
.any  fatty  matter,  and  perhaps  more  thickly 
from  the  latter  than  the  fonuer.”  'Where 
artificial  light  must  be  had,  it  is  better 
supplied  by  Gas  than  by  any  other  agent 
with  which  we  arc  at  preseiit  acquainted, 
and  in  a properly  ventilated  house  it  can 
sc.xrcely  be  used  too  extensively.  We  have 
it  in  our  own  bedroom,  often  buniing  all 
night,  the  branch  is  near  an  open  firc^nace, 
and  this  should  always  be  managed  if  pos- 
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continuancej  Gas  will  be 
found  extremely  advanta- 
geous ; a ring-burner,  con- 
structed as  shown  in  lig.  1, 
than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  will  quickly  boil  a gallon  of  water 
in  a metallic  vessel.  Burners  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  usually  used  in  the  laboratory,  sur- 
rounded by  a case  made^  of  sheet-iron  or 
tinned  plate,  as  fig.  2.  Ihis  serves  to  sup- 
port the  vessel  to  be  heated,  to  steady  the 
jets  of  flame,  and  to  conduct  every  portion 
of  hot  air  against  the  bottom  ; the  door  also 
gives  a readj'^  access  to  the  burner  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  Gas.  . 

“ P’or  the  domestic  use  of  Gas  in  heat- 
ing, there  is  no  contrivance  so  useful  as  the 
'I’liWlBhcd  by  Hoiilston  and  Wrigbt. 


sible.  In  sick  rooms  or  nurseries,  where  a 
light  is  always  required,  how  much  better 
is  this  than  rushlights,  floating-wicks,  or 
any  other  contrivances.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  a mere  speck;  and,  in  an  instant,  in- 
creased to  any  required  extent.  By  the 
addition  of  a slight  wire  framework  to  the 
pipe,  to  support  a tin  or  other  vessel,  water, 
or  any  kind  of  food,  may  be  kept  hot,  and 
so  the  necessity  for  a fire  obviated.  Gejicnd 
on  it  there  is  no  night-lamp  like  a Gas- 
lamp,  and  for  lighting,  and  at  the  same 
time  warming  a house  in  winter,  there  is 
no  agent  like  Gas ; the  air  which  it  heats 
and  rarefies  ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  and  if  it  has  there  a means  of  escape, 
it  will  can-}'  off  the  deleterious  particles 
with  it,  and  the  fresh  air  occasionally  in- 
troduced by  the  opening  of  the  door,  will 
freshen  the  lower  atmosphere  and  keep  it 
supplied  with  the  life-sustaining  principle. 
For  Gas  cooking,  as  well  as  lighting,  the 
most  convenient  aj»paratus  can  now  be  had 
at  a trifling  cost ; and  leaving  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  as  they  easily  may 
do,  of  the  merit  of  these  various  contrivances, 
we  again  say — By  all  means  burn  Gas,  and 
as  an  inducement  for  them  to  do  so,  we  add 
a few  practical  directions  from  “ Facts  for 
Everybody*  — “In  situations  whei'e  Gas  is 
to  be  obtained,  it  forms  a ready,  and,  for 
some  purposes,  very  economical  means  of 
obtaining  heat ; its  economy  does  not  arise 
from  its  cheapness  compared  with  other 
means,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  need  not  be 
lighted  till  the  instant  it  is 
required,  and  can  be  as 
quickly  extinguished  when 
it  has  done  its  required 
duty.  For  heating  any 
vessels  containing  liquids, 
especially  if  the  heat  is 
required  to  be  only  of  short 


following  : a circular  hole,  from  two  to  foi 
or  more  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  tl; 


Fig.  2. 

dresser,  through  which  is  passed  a sheet-’ 
iron  tube,  supported 
by  three  little  el- 
bows. This  tube  pro-  , 
jects  a few  inches  / 
above  the  table,  and  / 
about  a foot  and  = 
a-half  below ; its 
lower  end  is  open, 
and  into  it  projects 
a Gas-pipe,  fur- 
nished with  a stop- 
cock ; the  upper 
extremity  is  co- 
vered with  a sheet 
of  wire  gauze,  si- 
milar to  that  used 
for  blinds,on  which. 


Fig.  3. 


as  shown  in  fig.  3,  may  be  placed  some 
pieces  of  pumice  - stone,  surrounded  and 
kept  together  by  a broad  ring — neither  the 
pumice-stone  nor  the  ring,  however,  are 
essential  parts  of  the  contiivance.  The  action 
of  this  arrangement  is  as  follbws : — Wlien 
the  Gas  is  turned  on  it  escapes  from  the  j»ipe, 
rising  through  the  tube,  and  mixing  with 
the  air  contained  within  it ; this  mixture 
then  escapes  through  the  wire  gauze,  and 
may  be  lighted  on  its  upper  side,  without 
passing  through  it  to  the  Gas  below.  The 
flame  should  be  perfectly  free  from  smoke, 
which  indicates  too  much  Gas — should  be 
pale,  colourless,  and  not  soil  any  bright 
metal  placed  in  it.  If  the  flame  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  yellow,  it  will  do  this,  and 
then  the  Gas  should  be  partly  turned  oft';  on 
the  contrary,  if  there  is  not  enough  Gas,  the 
flame  will  lie  extinguished.  When  lighted 
the  pumice  becomes  red-hot,  and  throws  out 
a great  heat.  When  used  in  boiling,  the 
vessel  should  be  siip))orted  a short  distJincc 
over  the  flame  by  a trivet ; if  it  is  made  to 
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rest  on  tlie  top  of  the  rinj!:,  and  is  sufficiently 
large  to  close  it  entuely,  the  current  is 
stopped  and  the  flame  extinguished,  whilst 
the  unbunied  Gas  still  escapes  below.  This 
contrivance  is  most  useful,  it  is  lighted  in  an 
instant,  is  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  and  no 
unburned  Gas  escapes ; it  throws  out  great 
heat ; and  may  be  employed  to  heat  bright 
tools  with  much  more  convenience  than  a 
charcoal  fire.  The  objections  to  its  use  are, 
that,  in  burning,  it  produces,  as  all  gas  does, 
a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  deterio- 
rating the'  air,  and  that  the  flame  cannot  be 
very  much  enlarged  or  diminished  ; so  that 
if  Arcs  of  different  power  are  required,  two 
or  more  of  the  contrivances  must  be  put  in 
order.  Otherwise,  the  instantaneous  action, 
small  cost,  great  heating  power,  and  clean- 
liness of  the  plan,  strongly  recommend  it. 
In  summer  weather,  in  many  small  families, 
it  can  be  made  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  use  of  a fire,  ll}’’  a little  variation,  the 
whole  contrivance  may  bo  made  to  stand  on 
the  table  like  flg.  1.  In  this  and  other 
cases,  vulcanized  India-rubber  will  be  found 
to  form  bv  far  the  best  kind  of  flexible  tube, 
being  quite  impervious,  very  durable,  and 
excessively  pliant.  Those  who  wish  to  try 
the  experiment  of  heating  on  this  plan  may 
readily  do  so  by  covering  the  top  of  the  glass 
chimney  of  any  common  burner  with  a piece 
of  wire  gauze,  folding  it  over  the  sides ; the 
Gas  may  then  be  turned,  on,  and  lighted 
above  the  gauze,  after  it  has  mingled  with 
the  air  in  the  chimney;  a small  burner, 
however,  does  not  afford  sufficient  Gas  for 
the  purpose,  and,  there  being  too  much  air, 
the  flame  is  weak  and  liable  to  go  out.” 
Gascoin’s  Ball  or  Powpkr.  A com- 

iiosition  of  Bezoai-,  with  Gypsum,  or  of 
hpc-clay  tinged  with  Ox-gall ; it  possesses 
astringent  and  absorbent  properties,  and  was 
once  a favourite  remedy  for  relaxed  bowels, 
especially  resulting  from  the  irritation  of 
teething'  in  children ; it  is  now  but  little 
used. 

Gastric  (Greek  gastor,  the  stomach). 
Appertaining  to  the  stomach,  the  digestive 
fluid  which  is  termed  the  Gastric  Juice  \ 
the  peculiar  office  of  this  acid,  viscous  secre- 
tion, is  the  reduction  of  the  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  portions  of  the  food  to  a state  fit 
for  absorption  into  the  system.  Gastric 
Acid  is  a term  which  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  this  fluid,  and  sometimes  to  a 
mixture  of  Muriatic  and  Vegetable  Acids, 
See  Aliment,  Digestion. 

The  most  remarkable  quality  of  this  secre- 
tion is  its  solvent  power,  which  it  possesses 
even  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  it  h:is 
also  an  antiseptic  property,  as  it  suspends 


putrefaction,  and  restores  the  freshness  of 
tainted  meat : analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of 
an  organic  substance  called  Fepsine  (which 
see),  another  substance  resembling  extract 
of  flesh,  a matter  resembling  saliva,  free 
acids,  especially  muriatic,  mucus,  a little 
albumen,  and  various  salts. 

Gastritis  comes  from  the  .same  root  and 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  stomach  (which 
see).  Then  we  have  also  Gastrocele,  Hernia 
of  the  stomach ; G.  enemii,  muscles,  of  which 
the  calf  of  the  leg  is  chiefly  composed, 
(see  Leg,  Muscles)  ; Gastralgia  or  Gastro- 
dynia,  pain  in  the  stomach ; G.  enteritis, 
inflammation  of  the  gasti-o-intcstiual  mucous 
membrane ; G.  epiploic,  belonging  to  the 
stomach,  or  omentum,  apjdied  to  a branch 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  abdomen,  &c. ; G.  raphe,  a suture 
uniting  a wound  of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of 
its  contents ; G.  splenic  omenta,  a term 
applied  to  the  lamintu  of  the  peiitoneum, 
which  are  compressed  between  the  spleen 
and  the  stomach ; G.  tormia,  the  operation 
of  opening  the  abdomen.  (Sec  Ctesurian 
operation). 

Gastrotomy,  also,  signifies  the  act  of 
cutting  open  the  body : an  operation  some- 
times resorted  to  in  desperate  cases,  such  as 
a rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  escape  of  the 
child  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which 
case  it  is  the  onlj"  chance  for  life ; the  sew- 
ing up  of  the  abdomen  after  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  called  Gastroraphy  ; and  an 
examination  of  the  abdomen  to  detect  dis- 
ease, Gastroscopy. 

Gazogexe.  a convenient  portable  ap- 


paratus for  producing  effervescing  beverages 
such  as  Soda-water,  Ginger-beer,  Lemonade 
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&c.,  wliich  by  its  aid  can  be  made  fresh  and 
sparkling,  and  at  a trifling  cost.  ^Vc  give 
a cut  of  this  simple  machine  and  recommend 
it  strongly,  not  only  as  an  adjunct  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  but  for  general  family 
use.  Any  chemist  and  druggist  can  fur- 
nish it. 

Gel.^tine  (in  Latin  gluien  a7iimalc),  is 
glue  or  jelly,  prepar-ed  in  digesters  from  the 
skin  and  bones  of  various  animals;  it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Olutcn  (which  sec)  and  is 
highly  nutritious.  It  was  not  long  since  a 
fashionable  remedy  for  intermittent  fever, 
but,  except  in  so  far  as  it  strengthens  the 
general  system,  and  so  enables  the  patient 
to  withstand  the  disease,  is  of  no  virtue 
whatever.  To  diminish  the  acrimony  of 
saline  and  sulphurous  baths,  or  to  make  a 
simple  emollient  bath,  it  is  sometimes  used, 
from  12  to  24  ounces  of  it  being  dissolved  by 
heat  in  a quart  of  water,  and  then  added  to 
the  bath-  Isinglass  and  Jelly  are  two  well 
known  fonns  of  Gelatine,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  under  their  proper  heads,  (See  also 
Glue,  Size). 

Gelatine  has  of  late  been  much  used  in 
the  preparation  of  capsules  in  which  Copaiba, 
Cod  Liver,  and  Castor  Oil,  and  other  medi- 
cines likely  to  cause  nausea,  may  be  taken 
without  being  tasted;  also  as  a coating  for 
pills  of  various  kinds.  The  soluble  Gela- 
tinous Capsules,  and  the  Gelatined  Pills  may 
be  obtained  of  any  druggist.  The  superior 
kinds  of  Gelatine,  as  now  manufactured, 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  as  good  as 
isinglass,  for  which  its  comparatively  low 
price  renders  it  a most  acceptable  substitute ; 
it  docs_  not  answer  quite  so  well  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  jellys,  Blanche-mange,  &c., 
but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  used. 
A jelly  made  from  any  animal  substance 
containing  gelatine,  or  sometimes  a vegetable 
substance  containing  gum  combined  with 
acid,  is  termed  Gelatinia. 

Gelatio  (Latin  frost).  Applied  to 
Frost-hite,  the  effects  of  which  are  sometimes 
exhibited  in  horrible  and  fearful  forms,  such 
as  the  complete  rotting  away  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  loss  of  the  nose,  and  other  projecting 
parts.  Those  who  travel  to  extreme  northern 
latitudes  not  unfrequently  suffer  such  dis- 
figurements, and  the  chances  are  that,  if 
once  attacked  and  prostrated  by  the  icy  power 
they  will  not  escape  with  their  lives,  for 
a usual  consequence  is  Gangt-ene  (which 
see). 

In  this  country  cases  of  Geldtio  sometimes 
occur  ; we  have'  known  of  several ; one  of 
them  was  a coachman,  who,  onyme  of  the 
coldest  da)'s  of  the  winter  of  1855,  was  kept 
for  five  consecutive  hours  on  his  box,  ofl' 


which  he  had  to  be  helped,  being  like  one- 
frozen  stiff ; his  feet  were  so  entirely  devoid  i 
of  feeling  that  he  could  hold  them  close  to 
a fierce  fire  without  experiencing  any  sen-- 
sation  of  heat ; this  he  very  foolishly  did, 
instead  of  appl}'ing  friction  and  gradual 
wanntli,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  sad  result : 
his  feet  soon  became  entirelj'  rotten  and 
black  ; they  dropped  off  piece  by  piece  and 
left  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  tibia  and . 
fibula,  quite  bare.  Another  case  occurred  in 
the  same  year  and  was  treated  at  the  same 
hospital — Guy’s.  The  patient  had  been 
employed  shovelling  away  snow  from  a door 
step  ; he  felt  a little  shivery,  and  his  fingers  • 
were  quite  numbed,  and  alter  this  he  could 
get  no  life  into  them  ; they  shortly  became 
as  black  as  charcoal,  and  dropped  off  one 
after  another,  and  left  only  the  stump  with 
five  ulcerous  sores.  Both  these  men  were 
previously  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and 
there  was  consequently  a want  of  vigour  in 
the  system  for  the  necessary  reaction  ; pro- 
bably too  the  cases  would  have  fared  better 
if  the  lu’oper  remedial  measures  had  been 
early  applied.  The  first  effort  in  all  these 
cases  should  be  to  restore  the  circulation  b}' 
friction  with  pounded  ice  or  snow ; by  no 
means  should  heat  be  applied  until  tnere 
are  symptoms  of  rctunimg  vitalit)"  to  the 
part,  and  then  it  should  be  very  gradual.  The 
patient  must  have  stimulants,  hot  Spirits 
and  AYater.  Brandy  is  the  best,  and  Am- 
monia (the  Aromatic  Spirits),  about  30 
drops  in  Peppermint  Water;  or,  if  Plain 
AVatcr,  with  20  drops  of  Tincture  of  Ginger. 
Warm  bathing  and  swathing  in  flannels  is 
also  beneficial ; but  friction  is  the  main 
thing  to  depend  on.  See  Gangrene. 

Gemellus  (dim.  of  the  Latin  geminus, 
double).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  situated  below  the  obdurator  externus; 
the}'  are  sometimes  called  musculi  gemini. 
See  Thigh. 

Gexeuatiox  (Latin^c^icro,  to  beget.)  Re- 
production of  the  kind  or  species.  In  the 
human  race,  as  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  thisis  accompliriied 
by  Fecimdation,  or  the  effect  of  the  vivifying 
fluid  provided  by  one  class  of  organs,  upon 
the  germ  contained  in  the  seed,  or  ovum, 
formed  by  another  class,  in  the  oposite  se.x. 
This  germ  when  fecundated  is  termed  the 
embryo.  The  process  consists  of  Imprcg- 
7iation  in  the  male,  Conception  in  the  fe- 
male. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
arc : — 1.  The  Testes  and  their  envelopes, 
viz.  the  Scrotum  or  cutaneous  envelope,  the 
Bartos,  which  corrugates  or  ridges  the  scro- 
tum, and  the  Fibrous  and  Vaginal  tunics ; 
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; we  must  also  liero  include  the  ’Epidermis^ 
i«i'i  above  the  testes,  the  Vas  deferens  or  exere- 
iii:i  tory  duct,  and  the  Spermatic  chord ; 2. 
Ij'j  Vesiculce  scminales,  forming  a canal  situ- 
1. 1 ated  beneath, the  bladder;  3.  Tho Erostrate 
> ^ Gland,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
U I and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra  4. 

( Cotvpcr’s  Glands,  a iiuir  situated  below  the 
i,] I prostrate ; o.  'J'he  EJacidatory  Ducts;  6. 
Kj|  The  Denis  (which  see). 
i|l  The  Female  organs  are:  = l.Tho  Vulva 
. I or  Pubendum,  the  external  parts,  compre- 
1 hending  the  Labia  pubendi  (liji),  the  Cli- 
i teris,  situated  at  the  middle  and  superior 
, 1 part  of  the  pubendum;  the  Nymphw  or 
Alee  minores ; the  Urethra,  which  termi- 
j nates  in  the  Meatus  urinarius,  o])ening 
( into  the  Vayina,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
^ j Hymen,  a semilunar  fold,  or  the  CaruncuUe 
I myrtiformis,  its  lacerutecl  remains  after  the 
■ tirst  act  of  copulation ; and  the  entrance  into 
1 the  vagina,  termed  the  Os  externum,  so 

- I called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Os  in- 
; ternum,  or  orifice  of — 2.  The  Uterus,  whose 

- i'l  appendages  are — the  Liy amenta  lata  (the 
. bro;ul  ligaments,  sometunes  called  Ala 
; vesper tilionum,  and  the  round  ligaments 
! commencing  immediately  before  and  below 
' the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  extend  to  the 
' Ovaria.  We  abstain  from  giving  cuts  of 
ti  these  several  parts  and  organs  for  sufficiently 
P obvious  reasons ; in  a book  intended  for 

i family  use  they  would  be  altogether  objec- 
tionable. With  regard  to  the  diseases 
I which  more  immediately  affect  them,  a few 
I simple  remarks  will  be  made  under  their 
r several  heads  ; but  we  would  hero  impress 
]:  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  at  once 
seeking  medical  advice  for  all  affections  of 
the  genital  organs.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of 
I this  peculiar  class  of  diseases  that  advertising 
I empirics  I'cap  their  richest  harvest,  entailing 
1 the  greatest  present  sufferings,  and  most 
f fearful  after  consc(|ucnces  upon  their  too 
J credulous  dupes, 

9 Gf.um  UiuiANUM.  The  common  Avens,  or 
r Herb  Bennett,  a plant  of  the  natural  order. 
Rosacea ; possesses  astringent,  antiseptic, 

' i and  tonic  properties,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
; i substitute  for  cinchona  in  agues,  a drachm  of 
I the  PoAvder  being  given  every  two  hours  in 
I the  intermissions.  For  diarrhmas,  dysen- 
s teries,  and  the  latter  stages  of  continued 
fevers,  a Avineglassful  of  the  Infusion  has 
been  taken  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  good  effect;  it  is  made  by  pouring 
I a pint  of  boiling  ivater  on  \ an  ounce  of  the 
root. 

The  Auqsburyh  Deer,  Avhich  is  much 
prized  on  the  Continent,  is  said  to  OAve  its 
peculiar  excellence  to  the  custom  Avhich 


prcA’ails  of  jnitting  a small  bag  of  this 
plant  into  each  cask. 


Gexio  Gr.ossus  (Greek  yenion,  the  chin, 
and  ylossa,  the  tongue) . A term  applied  to 
the  muscles  situated  betAveen  the  tongue 
and  loAvcr  JaAv.  From  the  same  root  comes 
Genio  hyoides,  a muscle  attached  to  the 
mental  process  of  the  JaAv,  and  to  tho  os 
hyoides.  See  Jaw. , 

Gexista  Tixctori-A,  (often  called  Small, 
or  Petty  Broom).  A plant  sometimes  re- 
commended for  hydrophobia ; given  in  tlie 
form  of  Decoction  ; it  does  not  apjicar  to  be 
Avorthy  of  much  confidence. 

Gexito-Ciiukal.  The  nrme  of  a neri'c 
proceeding  from  the  first  lumbar,  .and  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  the  internal  and  the 
external,  the  former  of  Avhieh  accompanies 
the  spermatic  chord,  and  the  lattm-  is  dis- 
tributed into  filaments  of  the  crural  arch. 
See  Oryans  of  Generation. 

Gjxskxg.  The  Danax  Quinquefoliiun  of 
botanists.  A pl.ant  so  highly  valued  in 
China  that  no  medicine  is  considered  effica- 
cious of  Avhich  it  does  not  form  a part ; in 
Furope,  hoAvever,  it  is  not  much  valued. 
Its  properties  aiipear  to  be  tonic  and  anti- 
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spasmodic.  The  general  form  of  adminis- 
tration is  a Decoction  of  the  root. 


Gexti.vx  (Latin,  Gentiana).  The  dried 
root  of  the  Gentianis  Lutea  is  one  of  the 


most  deservedly  valued  of  our  bitter  vege- 
table tonics;  it  is  especially  useful  in  stales 
of  e.\haustion  from  chronic  disease,  and  all 
cases  of  debility  ot  s)'stem,  unconnected  with 
excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach.  It  has 
also  febrific,  anthelmintic,  and  antiseptic 
properties,  and  as  a warm  stomachic  tonic 
stands  perhaps  unrivalled.  The  forms  in 
which  It  is  exhibited  are  the  Powdered  Hoot 
dose  from  10  to  20  grains  (this  is  sometimes 
sprinkled  on  foul  sloughing  ulcers)  : the  Ex- 
tract, 5 to  20  grains  ; the  Infusion,  made  by 
niaceiating  2 drachms  of  the  root,  sliced  or 
bruised,  with  a little  dried  Orange  Peel  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water  for  a couple  of  liours 
or  so ; dose,  1 to  2 ounces ; Mixture,  the 
same  dose  : Compound  Tincture,  1 to  2 
drachms  : lYine,  about  3 drachms.  There  is 
ako  a mixed  substance  called  Gentianina, 
of  which  from  1 to  3 grains  are  given  at  the 
time.  It  is  of  this  root  that  the  publicans 
niake  their  “Bitters,”  either  by  steeping  it 
other  spirits,  or  by  employing 
the  Iincture  to  impart  the  needful  bitter- 
ness to  the  spirits.  By  far  the  best  prepa- 
lation,  however,  is  the  Infusion,  Avhieii  may 
be  made  to  keep  any  length  of  tune  in  the 
following  manner Take  4 ounces  of  sliced 
Gentian  Boot,  and  1 ounce  of  dried  Orange 
Peel,  and  pour  upon  them  a quart  of  boiliu°- 
water,  Jet  it  stand  about  3 hours,  strain  ofi’ 
the  liquid,  and  pour  in  another  quart  of 
ivater,  repeating  this  process  three  or  four 
time.s,  until  the  strength  of  the  ingredients 
is  exhausted;  then  put  the  wBole  of  the 
strained  infusions  together  in  a saucepan, 
well  lined  or  porcelained  inside,  and  boil 
down  to  a single  quart;  to  this  add  2 ounces 
of  .yicohol,  wliich  will  coaaulate  the  muci- 
laginous constituents  of  the  Infusion,  which 
niay  be-  separated  by  straining,  so  as  to  leave 
it  pcrfectli'-  clear ; bottle  and  cork  it  tightly ; 
wJien  required  for  use  add  1 teaspoonful'to 
an  ounce  of  water  for  a dose.  The  Concen- 
trated Infusion  may  also  be  had  of  any 
chemist. 

Geoffiioya,  a name  given  to  the  Cabbage 
Tree  of  Surinam— botanical  name  Geofroya 
mernus,  or  Sunnamoisis ; the  bark  of  which 
IS  purgative,  emetic,  and  acro-narcotic ; it 
is  only  used  to  expel  round  worms,  and  for 
that  purpose  but  seldom.  The  dose  of  the 
Powder  is  from  10  to  30  grains ; of  the  Ex- 
tract 3 grains;  of  the  Decoction  from  \ a 
drachm  to  for  children ; from  ^ an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  for  adults.  (See  cut  next 
page). 

Georgia  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  PineJe- 
neya  puhescens.  An  i\.merican  plant,  some- 
times used  as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  Bark 
or  Cinchona. 
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Geranium  (Greek  geranos,  a crane) . The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  called  by  bo- 
tanists Crane-bills,  from  the  peculiar  con- 


fonnatioii  of  their  seed  vessels.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  cultivated  varieties ; 
but  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  some  of 
the  wild  species  are  medicinal.  The  pretty 
little  Herb  llobert,  wliose  slender  red  stalks, 
deeply-indented  leaves,  and  pink  flowers, 
may  be  seen  so  plentifully  adorning  our 
tields  and  waysides  in  the  summer,  has  pro- 
perties whicli  render  it  useful  in  internal 
liiemorrhages.  There  is  also  another  kind 
found  wild  in  North  America,  and  called 
Geranium  Mamlatum  (spotted  Geranium) 
whose  root  is  called  Alimi-root,  on  account 
of  its  astringeney. 

Geroxtoxon  ' (Greek  gcrontos,  an  old 
man,  and  toxon,  a bow) . The  opa(iue  circle 
or  semicircle  whicli  appears  in  the  cornea  of 
old  persons  : we  generally  call  it  Arens 
senilis.  See  Eije. 

Gest.vtiox  (Latin  gestatio,  the  act  of 
bearing  young  in  the  womb).  This  is  the 
state  or  condition  oiEregnancy  (which  see). 
"We  speak  of  it  as  gestatio  uterina.  Besides 
the  true  kind,  there  are  four  kinds  of  erratic, 
or  extra  uterine  gestion,  viz. — 1.  The  abdo- 
minal, in  which  the  foetus  is  lodged  in  the 
abdomen;  2.  The  interstitial,  in  which  it 
is  lodged  among  the  interstitial  elements  of 
the  uterus;  3.  The  ovarial,  in  which  it  is 
developed  in  the  ovarium ; 4.  The  tabular, 
in  Avhich  it  is  lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Giddiness,  or  Dizziness,  in  medical  lan- 
guage, Vertigo,  (which  sec).  "With  this 
sensation  many  of  our  readers  must  bo 
familiar ; it  is  a confusion  of  intellect, 
which  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  and  a 
loss  of  power  to  balance  the  body /persons 
apparently  in  a good  state  of  health  some- 
times experience  it;  and  when  they  do  so  they 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  internal  de- 
rangement which  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
A little  aperient  medicine  will  probably 
remedy  the  mischief,  if  it  be  not  a symptom 
of  organic  disease,  affecting  the  heart  or 
brain,  and  causing  disorder  in  the  eiiTu- 
lation.  Giddiness  is  symptomatic  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  epilepsy,  bilious  de- 
rangements, all  kinds  of  fevers,  and  debility 
of  the  system ; it  generally  comes  on  previous 
to  a fainting  fit,  or  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
but  may  be  a consequence  of  weakness 
merely,  or  of  disordered  circulation,  from 
lying  too  long  in  horizontal  positions.  Its 
repeated  occurrence  should  be  viewed  with 
alarm,  and  medical  advice  sought. 

Gin,  {Geneva,  or  Hollands).  This  is  a spirit 
too  well  known,  and  extensively  used  in  this 
countrj-  to  need  any  description.  Containing 
a considerable  portion  of  Oil  of  J uniper,  it 
acts  medicinally  as  a diuretic  : when  toler- 
ably pure,  it  is  not  unwholesome  to  those 
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•wliose  urinary  organs  require  stimulating ; 
but  if  they  are  already  sufficiently  active  it 
is  prejudicial.  But  how  small  a proportion  of 
the  spirit  offered  to  the  public  really  is  what 
it  professes  to  be ! Gin , as  commonly  sold,  is 
a vile  compound  of  greatly  diluted  spirit, 
Avith  Capsicums,  or  other  pungent  materials, 
to  give  it  a fictitious  strength ; and  Oil  of 
Vitriol  and  Almond  Oil,  in  due  proportions, 
to  give  it  body,  and  make  it  bead  when 

Eoured  out : perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  a 
ttle  Turpentine  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  more  expensive  Oil  of  Juniper. 
Properly  it  should  be  made  of  the  spirit 
procured  from  Barley,  or  some  other  grain, 
and  Juniper  berries.  How  it  is  made,  the 
great  distillers,  the  spirit  merchants  and 
the  publicans  can  alone  tell.  It  first  came 
into  use  as  a diuretic,  and  then  grew  into 
favour  as  a cordial  stimulant,  and  is  now  the 
bane  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  country, 
among  whom  Gin  drinking  has  increased  to 
a fearful  extent  of  late  years,  so  that  the 
judicious  medical  adviser  is  almost  afraid  to 
recommend  it — even  in  cases  where  he  knows 
it  would  be  serviceable — lest  the  taking  of  it 
should  grow  into  a habit,  which  might  by- 
and-bye  obtain  the  mastery.  In  all  cases  in 
which  Gin  would  be  serviceable,  a diuretic 
medicine  composed  as  follows  Avould  pro- 
bably be  more  so  ; — Take  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  1 
drachm ; Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms ; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  6 drops ; Simple  Syrup,  1 
ounce ; Water  sufficient  to  make  6 ounces  ; 
take  2 tablespoonsful  when  required.  See 
Diuretics.,  Fermented  Liquors,  Spirits. 

Gixckoic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  in 
the  fruit  of  the  Gincka  Biloba.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purposes. 

Ginger  Root  (Latin  Zingiberis  radix). 
The  Zingiber  Officinalis,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Zingiber acecc,  is  a plant  found 
in  the  East  and  AVest  Indies,  possessing 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic  pro- 
perties, Avhich  render  it  extremelj'  valuable 
alike  to  the  physician  and  the  domestic 
economist.  Its  active  constituents  consist 
of  a volatile  oil  and  a soft  acrid  resin ; its 
aromatic  smell  and  burning  flavour  are  well 
known.  Combined  with  purgative  medi- 
cines, it  corrects  their  griping  tendency, 
and  it  acts  externally  like  mustard,  as  a 
rubefacient,  even  to  tne  extent  of  raising  a 
blister.  In  flatulency,  colic,  dyspepsia,  and 
gout,  it  is  given  with  manifest  advantage  ; 
the  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30 
grains,  and,  for  either  of  the  aboi’'e  disorders, 
it  should  bo  taken  with  5 grains  of  Carbonate 
of  Soda.  Besides  foimiing  a subordinate  in- 
gredient in  many  other  officinal  preparations. 


I it  is  the  principal  in  those  which  bear  its 
name,  such  as  tlie  Etherial  Extract  of  Gin- 
ger— dose,  from  1 to  2 grains ; Tincture, 
from  1 to  2 drachms ; Syrup,  from  1 to  4 
drachms : the  latter  is  seldom  or  ever  taken 


by  itself,  but  used  to  sweeten  and  flavour  I 
medicines  or  beverages  ; a tablespoonful  of 
it  added  to  a a glass  of  Soda  AVater,  is  both 
pleasant  and  beneficial.  The  common  drink 
called  Ginger  Beer  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some bei'erages  which  can  be  taken,  if  it  is 
ropcrl}'  made,  and  not  suffered  to  get  stale ; 
ut  much  of  that  sold,  especially  at  the  low 
price  of  Id.  per  bottle,  is  most  unwholesome; 
good  Ginger  Beer  cannot  be  made  to  sell  at 
that  price,  and  yield  a profit  to  the  vendor. 
Good  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  this 
bcA'crage,  and  others  into  the  composition  of 
which  Ginger  enters,  also  for  Gingerbread 
Cakes  and  Puddings,  will  be  found  in  the 
Practical  Housewife,  a cheap  manual  of 
domestic  utility,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Lock.  AA^'e  quote  here,  as  immediately 
connected  with  our  subject,  the  form  for 
Medicated  Gingerbread  Nuts,  in  which  dis- 
guise children  may  often  be  induced  to  take 
a required  purgative  without  much  trouble — 

3 drachms  of  Jalap,  ^ pound  of  Flour,  6 
ounces  of  Treacle,  k ounce  of  moist  Sugar,  ^ 
ounce  of  Ginger,  2 ounces  of  Butter,  and  the 
rind  of  a Lemon,  cut  small  ; mix,  and 
divide  into  30  nuts ; bake,  and  keep  in  a 
canister  in  a dry  place  ; give  1,2,  or  3,  as 
may  be  required. 

Ginglymus  (Greek  gigglymos,  a hinge). 

An  articulation  of  bones  admitting  of 
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flexion  and  extension;  commonly  called  a 
hinge-joint.  See  Joints. 

Glabella.  (Latin  glabcr,  smooth).  The 
space  between  the  eyebrows ; hence  we  have, 
what  was  termed  by  Barclay,  the  glabellar 
aspect  of  the  head. 

Glaiuixe.  This,  according  to  some,  is  a 
gelatinous  vegetable  matter;  it  resembles 
the  glaire  or  white  of  an  egg.  Some  regard 
it  as  a kind  of  pseudo-organic  substance, 
such  as  forms  on  the  surface  of  mineral 
waters. 

Gland  (Latin  glandula,  diminutive  of 
glans,  or  glandis  an  acorn).  “ An  organ  of 
the  body,  in  which  secretion  is  carried  on, 
and  which  consists  of  a congerie  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  absorbents.”  Thus  it 
is  that  Brande  describes  these  organs,  of 
which  Raspaile  observes,  that  “some  of  them 
are  a kind  of  stomach,  whose  province  it  is 
to  elaborate  in  their  cells  a substance 
tending  to  organize;  others  are  a kind  of 
bronchioe  or  gills,  destined  to  purify  the 
fluids  tending  to  organize.” 

Glands  are  variously  designated, — 

1st.  From  their  forms — the  conglobate,  or 
simple,  a nearly  globular  form,  and  sub- 
sisting by  itself ; the  conglomerate,  or  com- 
pound, composed  of  various  glands,  as  the 
salivary,  parotid,  jiancreatic,  &c.  ; the 
concatenate,  linked  together,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a chain,  as  the  kind 
of  knotty  cnord  in  the  necks  of  children, 
extending  from  behind  the  ear  to  the  collar 
bone. 

2nd.  From  their  functions,  as  the  lachry- 
mal, that  which  secretes  the  lachrymsc,  or 
tears;  these  are  of  various  forms,  the  chylo- 
poietie,  or  chyle  forming,  such  as  the  sali- 
vary, that  is  the  parotid,  the  sub-maxil- 
lary, and  the  sublingual;  the  liver,  and 
pancreas. 

3rd.  The  mucous  Glands,  or  Follicles, 
those  which  are  seated  in  the  couvse  of  the 
mucous  membranes;  those  of  the  intes- 
tines are  clustered,  or  agminatcc,  and  the 
isolated,  ov  solitarce  ; the  first  are  sometimes 
termed  Feyei^s,  after  their  discoverer,  and 
the  last  Brunner’s. 

4th.  The  sebaceous,  or  etitaneous  Glands ; 
those  of  the  skin.  5th.  The  lymphatic; 
and  6th,  the  mesenteric.  These  last  arc 
conglobate  glands,  situated  respectively  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals. 

Then  there  are  the  Glands  of  Pacchioni, 
a name  given  to  certain  ^anulations  found 
in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  so  called 
after  their  discoverer. 

There  are  two  primary  divisions  under 
which  the  glands  are  commonly  placed ; 


these  are — 1st,  those  employed  in  secreting 
some  particular  fluid  for  the  use  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  Liver,  which  secretes  bile,  and 
purifies  the  blood ; the  Kidneys,  which 
secrete  urine ; and  the  Salivary  Glands, 
which  secrete  the  saliva.  2nd — the  Ab- 
sorbent Glands,  and  vessels  whose  ofiBce  is 
to  carry  off  tlie  waste  materials  of  the 
machine.  The  Pancreas  and  the  Spleen 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  although  their  peculiar  offices  in 
the  animal  economy  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
(see  the  above  several  heads). 

Glandular  Swellings  are  not  unfrequent, 
especially  in  weak  and  scrofulous  persons ; 
they  often  occur  in  the  neck,  and  under  the 
arm  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Stimulant  applica- 
tions, and  a general  tonic  course  of  treatment 
should  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases.  Salt  water 
bathing,  and  drinking  mineral  waters,  are 
among  the  most  efticacious  remedies.  If  these 
cannot  be  obtained,  let  the  patient  take  a mix- 
ture like  this ; — Sulphate  of  Iron,  12  grains ; 
Sulphuric  Acid  (diluted),  1 drachm;  Sul- 
phate of  Quinine,  24  grains;  Tincture  of 
Ginger,  2 drachms ; Distilled  Water,  suffi- 
cient for  12  ounces:  take  a tablcspoonful 
three  times  a day,  with  good  nourishing 
food.  If  the  bowels  are  at  all  confined,  add 
to  the  mixture  6 drachms  of  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia.  Paint  the  swollen  part  with 
Tincture  of  Iodine  everj-  night. 

Glanders  (sometimes  called  F’^m/).  This 
is  a malignant  disease  occurring  in  animals 
of  the  equine  race,  such  as  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  mule,  which  man  is  liable  to 
contract ; certainly  by  inoculation,  perhaps, 
by  simple  contact  with  the  skin.  It  is  a 
horrible  and  loathsome  disease,  and  very 
commonly  proves  fatal,  and  therefore  no 
risk  should  be  run ; an  animal  affected  by 
it  should  at  once  be  killed,  and  the  body 
buried.  The  chief  symptom  of  its  pre- 
sence in  the  animal  is' inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nostril,  which  be- 
comes ulcerated,  and  emits  a bloody,  foetid, 
sticky,  yellowish  discharge,  should  any  of 
which  come  in  contaet  with  an  abrasion  on 
the  skin  of  any  person,  or  be  even  suffered  to 
remain  on  sound  skin,  and,  especiallv,  if 
snorted  into  his  eyes,  mouth,  or  nostrils,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  convey  the  disease.  A 
week  or  two  may  probably  ensue  after  this 
inoculation  before  it  is  manifested;  then 
there  will  be  febrile  symptoms,  probably 
vomiting  and  diarrhaa,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  a poison  in  the  system ; small 
ulcerating  tumours  will  form  under  the  skin 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  peculiar 
viscid  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  disease,  will  com- 
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mence.  No  domestic  treatment  will  be  of 
service  here ; a surgeon  should  at  once  be 
consulted. 

Glans  Pexis.  The  vascular  body  form- 
ing the  apex  of  the  Penis  (which  see). 

Glass  Gall.  The  saline  scum  which 
swims  on  the  surface  of  molten  glass  when 
first  made  ; it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  tooth-powder,  and  is  variously 
called  Set  de  Verre,  Fel  Vitri,  and  San- 
diver. 

Glass  M.aker’s  Soar.  See  Manganese. 

Glalber’s  Salts,  (Sulphate  of  Soda).  A 
saline  aperient  and  diuretic,  much  used 
before  Epsom  Salts  came  into  vogue,  and 
still  employed  to  a certain  extent;  it  is 
more  nauseous  than  the  later  preparation, 
and  apt  to  gripe ; it  is  obtained  by  satu- 
rating Sulphuric  Acid  with  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  and  also  b}*^  neutralizing  any  excess 
of  acid  which  remains  in  the  salt  after  the 
distillation  of  Muriatic  Acid ; it  is  some- 
times found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
is  a component  of  most  mineral  waters. 
The  dose  is  from  J an  ounce  to  12  drachms, 
dissolved  in  a considerable  quantity  of 
water. 

Glaeberite.  Is  a crystalized  salt,  con- 
sisting of  the  Sulphates  of  Lime  and  Soda 
in  nearly  equal  proportions ; they  are  both 
of  them  nearly  anhydrous,  that  is,  without 
watery  particles.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  applied  to  any  medicinal 
purposes. 

Glaucoma  (Greek  glauJcos,  azure).  A 
name  formerly  given  to  Cataract  of  the 
Eye,  on  account  of  the  greenish  or  grey 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  observable 
in  that  disease.  See  Cataract.,  Eye. 

Glaucu.s  (Greek  glaukos,  blue).  From 
this  root  we  have : — 1.  Glaucie  Aeid,  an  acid 
procured  from  the  teazle  and  scabious,  by 
treating  the  alcoholic  tincture  with  ether, 
and  the  precipitate  thence  arising,  first  with 
subacetate  of  lead,  and  then  with  sul- 
phuretted liydrogen,  and  lastly  with  heat : 
2.  Glaucina,  a term  ajipliecl  by  some  to  the 
natural  form  of  small-pox,  on  account  of 
the  blueness  of  the  vesicles;  3.  Glaucosis, 
humoral  opacity,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Glaiicoma,  and  by  the  Romans  Glamedo. 

Gi-eet  (Saxon  glidan.,  to  run  softl}- ; old 
VTiters  called  it  glitt).  The  transpai-cnt 
mucous  discharge  which  frequently  follows 
Gonorrhoea^  ^vhich  see),  also  tsyphilis. 

Glenoid  (Greek  glene  a cavity,  and  eidos 
likeness).  The  name  of  a part  having  a 
shallow  cavitj%  as  the  socket  of  the  shoulder 
joint ; a fissure  and  foramen  of  the  temporal 
bones ; a ligament,  &c. 

Gliadine  (Greek  glia,  glue).  Vegetable 


Albumen ; one  of  the  constituents  of  Gluten, 
(which  see),  also  Zymomc. 

Globules  (diminutive  of  the  Latin  globus, 
a ball).  The  red  globules  constitute  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  (which  see). 

In  the  practice  of  Homeopathy  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  medicine  are  administered 
in  the  form  of  Globules,  about  as  large  as  a 
pin’s  head.  See  Homeopathy. 

Globus  Hi.stericu.s  is  that  peeuliar  sen- 
sation, as  of  a ball  rising  in  the  throat,  which 
is  a characteristic  of  Hysteria,  (which  see) . 

Glomus  or  Glomeris  (Greek  for  a clew 
of  thread).  A convoluted  bundle  of  Glands, 
(which  see).  Glomeration  is  a term  some- 
times applied  to  a Tumour,  (which  see). 

Gloxoix,  or  Kitro-glycerine.  Nitrate  of 
Oxyde  of  Glycil  is  prepared  by  slowly  drop- 
ping pure  glycerine  into  a mixture  of  eq^ual 
parts  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
stirring  well  after  each  addition.  3 fluid 
ounces  of  glycerine  to  8 of  nitric,  and  8 of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  a good  proportion.  The 
vessel  should  be  surrounded  with  pounded 
ice,  and  any  rise  of  temperature  care- 
fully avoided : after  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  some  time,  an  oil  will  be 
found  floating  on  the  surface,  which  must 
be  separated,  and  well  washed  with  water 
by  decantation.  The  oil  should  be  then 
dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  ether,  and 
the  ether  allowed  to  escape  by  spontaneous 
evaportition.  The  substance  thus  obtained 
is  a luravy  oil  of  an  amber  colour,  verj' 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  exceedingly 
so  in  ether.  It  has  a sweet  pungent 
aromatic  taste,  and  when  placed  on  the 
tongue,  oven  in  a very  small  quantity,  pro- 
duces headache,  which  lasts  for  several 
hours.  When  a small  piece  of  blotting 
paper  moistened  with  a few'  drops  of  it  and 
placed  on  a smooth  anvil  is  struck,  with  a 
hammer,  a violent  explosion  is  produced. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a little  of  it  in  a piece 
of  paper,  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  the  combustion  takes  places  quietly. 
When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  Nitro-glj‘- 
cerine  is  decomposed,  glycerine  and  nitrate 
of  potash  being  formed ; Mr.  Squire,  who 
gave  the  above  account  of  this  new  prepa- 
ration, says  the  word  Glonoin  gives  no  idea 
of  the  nature  of  this  substance,  and  “ Nitrate 
of  Oxide  of  Glycil”  is  quite  inadmissible;  its 
proper  name  is,  Nitro-glycerine. 

Glossa  or  Glotta  (Greek  for  the  tongue) . 
From  this  root  we  have  the  surgical  terms 
Glossitis,  inflammation  of  the  tongue ; 
Glosso,  applied  to  the  nerves,  &c.  of  this 
organ,  as  G.  pharyngeal,  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves  ; G.  catochus  (Greek  hatoko,  to  hold 
down)  an  instrument  for  depressing  the 
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tongue;  G.  ccle,  (Greek  kek,  a tumour), 
an  abscess  of  the  tongue ; G.  cortiiun, 
(Greek  konwo,  to  guard),  a term  formerly 
applied  to  a case  for  the  tongue  of  the 
liautboy,  and  now  sometimes  to  a long  box 
or  covering  for  a fractured  leg. 

Gloti'is.  The  aperture  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  by  which  the  air  passes 
down  into  the  trachea ; it  has  a caidilaginous 
covering,  termed  the  Epiglottis  (which  see) ; 
also.  Larynx  and  Tongue. 

Glue,  or  Glutex.  The  former  is  the 
commoner  kind  of  Gelatine,  (which  see). 
The  latter  is  the  viscous  substance  obtained 
from  wheateu  flour ; it  is  the  azotised  prin- 
ciple wliich  exists  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
corresponds  to  the  fibrin  of  animal  bodies ; 
it  is  consequently  highly  nutritious  : by 
decomposition,  it  may  be  divided  into 
Gliadim  (see  opposite  page)  and  Zymomc 
(whicli  also  see) . There  is  a vegetable  milk, 
obtained  by  incision  from  the  cow-tree  of 
Caraccas,  which  is  called  Glutinose,  or  milk}- 
sap.  Glutine  is  a principle  which  resembles 
Gluten,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Gi.utceus  (Greek  gloutos,  the  buttock). 
Applied  to  three  muscles  of  the  hip,  forming 
part  of  the  buttock  : they  are  the  maximus, 
Avhich  extends  up  the  tliigh  • the  medius, 
which  acts  in  the  standing  position,  and  the 
minimus,  which  assists  the  others.  From 
the  above  root  wo  have  also  the  term 
Gluttcal  applied  to  the  posterior  iliac  artery; 
to  the  lymphatics,  on  the  course  of  that 
artery,  and  to  a nerve  distributed  to  the 
glutmic  muscles. 

Glycerine.  This  is  an  oily  looking,  al- 
most colourless  fluid,  which  has  of  late  come 
very  much  into  use  as  a therajicutic  agent ; 
it  is  a waste  product  of  the  fatty  matters 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
and  in  that  of  soap  plaistcr.  It  does  not 
readily  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  forms  a moist  and  plea- 
sant covering  for  the  skin,  in  many  of  its 
diseases ; its  healing  as  well  as  protective 
properties  render  it  peculiarly  applicable  as 
a dressing  for  bruised  or  excoriated  surfaces, 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  with  a camel 
hair  brush ; where  there  is  harshness,  dry- 
ness, or  a scurfy  state  of  the  skin,  a lotion 
composed  of  Glycerine  I part,  to  15  parts  of 
riiiin,  or  Elder-flower  water,  is  very  service- 
able. For  chapped  hands,  cracked  lii)s,  &c. 
we  can  recommend  the  following  Glycerine 
Paste  : — First  dissolve  1 drachm  of  Powdered 
Borax  in  1 ounce  of  Rose  Water,  add  to  it  i 
an  ounce  of  Glycerine;  melt  1 clrachm  of 
Spermaceti,  in  the  same  of  Olive  Oil,  and  10 
drachms  of  pure  Lard  ; add  the  solution  to 
the  fat  little  by  little,  stirring  all  the  time. 


and  continuing  to  do  so  until  nearly  cold. 
In  deafness  and  other  aftections  of  the  ear. 
Glycerine  has  also  been  found  serviceable ; 
it  has  been  applied  to  burns,  mixed  with 
poultices  to  keep  them  moist ; and  even  ad- 
ministered in  some  cases  of  dysentery,  both 
ns  a medicine  and  enema ; the  former  being 
12  drachms  of  Glvcei’ine  in  six  ounces  of 
Orange  Flower  and  Plain  Water,  equal  parts ; 
dose  2 tablespoonsful  every  hour ; and  the 
latter,  Glycerme  1 ounce  added  to  5 ounces 
of  Decoction  of  Bran,  or  Linseed,  to  be 
thrown  up  twice  a day.  If  this  article  is 
pure  it  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  smell, 
and  only  a sweet  mawkish  taste ; it  can  be 
obtainctl  best  at  Price’s  Candle  Works, 
London. 

Glycine  is  an  earth  first  discovered  in 
analyzing  beryl ; it  unites  with  acids  to  form 
salts. 

Glycyrrhiza  Radix  (Greek  glykos 
sweet,  and  riza  a root).  The  root  of  the 
Glycyrrhiza  Gallia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Adipson  (from  a not,  and  dipsa,  thirst) 
from  its  supposed  property  of  quenching 
thirst ; (seeZ/yKortce),  the  saccharine  matter 
or  juice  of  which  is  termed  Glycyrrhizine. 

Goat’.s  Rue,  or  False  Indigo.  A kind  of 
leguminous  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Galega,  which  is  said  to  possess  sudorific 
qualities,  and  to  be  an  antidote  to  c.crtain 
poisons,  but  we  have  no  authentic  records 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  successful. 

Godfrey’s  Cordial.  This  is  the  com- 
mon “sleeping  stuft'”  whicli  the  poorer 
classes  give  to  their  children  to  keep  them 
quiet,  while  the  parents  are  out  working  or 
taking  their  pleasure  : its  extensive  and  in- 
discriminate use  is  the  cause  of  much 
mischief;  the  objections  which  we  liave 
urged  against  Dalby’s  Carminative  apply 
with  much  greater  force  to  this  compound. 
“Godfrey’s”  is  prepared  in  various  w.ays, 
but  the  following  formula  will  pretty  fairly 
represent  what  are  its  general  constituent 
pnnciples: — Boil  in  8 gallons  of  Water  1 
pound  each  of  Caraway,  Coriander,  and 
Aniseeds,  with  2 ounces  of  Ginger ; while 
hot,  mix  14  pounds  of  Treacle ; and  when  a 
little  cool,  2 pints  of  Laudanum,  in  which 
2 ounces  of  Oil  of  Sassafras  has  been  pre- 
viouslv  put.  I,ct  the  whole  stand,  fre- 
quently shaking,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  strain  and  make  up  to  8 gallons  with 
Water.  Were  it  not  lor  the  quantity  of 
Opium  whicli  it  contains,  this  would  be  a 
verj'  good  carminal  ive ; and  as  it  is,  may  be 
a serviceable  medicine  properly  and  dis- 
creetly used. 

Goiire,  orGoTRE  (probably  a corrupGcn 
of  guttur,  the  throat).  The  name  given  in 
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Switzerland  to  tliat  enlargement  of  the 
thoroid  gland,  causing  fi'ightful  swelling  of 
the  throat,  which  wc  call  lironchocele,  or 
Derbyshire  Kcch,  0]i  account  of  its  preva- 
lence in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire  and 
some  neighbouring  counties.  In  the  alpine 
districts  of  Europe,  where  it  chiefly  occurs, 
Goitre  is  frequently  associated  with  C're- 
tinisiu,  a form  of  mental  imbecility.  In  the 
■warm,  moist  valleys  lying  between  the  ele- 
vated tracts  it  prevails  most,  being  there  un- 
doubtedly endemic,  produced  by  the  action 
of  some  unknown  agent  upon  the  system ; 
the  malaria  common  to  such  places  is  pro- 
bably a predisposing  cause.  Of  the  real 
cause  of  the  disease  but  little  ajipears  cer- 
tainly known  ; it  more  commonly  aftects 
women  than  men,  and  those  of  a Ij'in- 
phatic  temperament.  It  is  not  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  malignant  character,  and  the 
swelling  which  it  causes  is  rather  a de- 
fonnity  than  an  inconvenience,  otherwise, 
there  being  seldom  any  pain  or  discoloura- 
tian  of  the  skin  ; occasionally,  however,  the 
tumour  becomes  so  large  as  to  cause  serious 
mischief,  by  obstructing  the  voice,  and  re- 
spii’ation.  In  this  country  it  seldom  attains 
a very  considerable  size,  although  we  have 
seen  cases  in  which  it  was  large  enough  to 
be  extremely  frightful  and  inconvenient, 
causing  impeded  respiration  and  apo])lectic 
symptoms,  arising  from  obstructions  in  the 
circulation  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and 
head.  As  a rule.  Goitre  seldom  attacks 
any  below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  in 
countries  where  it  most  prevails  children 
are  sometimes  affected  by  it,  even  from 
earliest  infancy.  Among  the  most  probable 
causes  assigned  for  it  is  drinking  water  im- 
pregnated with  lime  and  magnesia.  Its 
most  successful  remedy,  by  far,  is  Iodine, 
which  those  affected  by  it  took  in  the  form 
of  Burnt  Sponge,  long  before  the  existence 
of  such  a principle  in  marine  productions 
was  known.  In  this  country,  we  commonly 
prescribe  for  it  Iodine  Ointment,  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  tumour,  or  Tincture  of 
Iodine,  to  be  painted  oyer  it  every  night, 
intermitting  the  application  ■\vhen  the  skin 
becomes  sore,  n'^e  also  give  a mixture 
of  Infusion  of  Gentian  1 ounce,  with 
Iodide  of  Potassium  2 grains,  with  per- 
haps 10  drops  of  Compound  Tincture  of 
Iodine,  twice  a day,  upon  a full_  stomach. 
If  taken  in  time,  the  swelling  will_  gener- 
ally yield  to  these  means ; but,  if  it  be  of 
long  standing,  large  size,  and  at  all  in- 
durated, it  is  very  difficult  of  removal.  In 
some  of  the  places  where  the  disease  is  en- 
demic, a superstition  prevails  to  the  effect 
that  a cure  will  be  effected  if  the  liand  of  a 


dead  bachelor  is  rubbed  over  the  tumour. 
We  merely  mention,  but  do  not  recommend, 
this  mode  of  treatment,  hai’ing  faith  rather 
in  Iodine  (which  see). 

Golden  Ointment.  Commonly  known  as 
“ Singleton’s  Eye  Salve,”  is  a compoiuid  of 
the  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic  (called  Yellow  Or- 
piment)  and  Spermaceti  Ointment.  It  is  a 
good  application  for  the  lids  of  inflamed  and 
sore  e}’es,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Ointment 
of  Nitrate  of  Mei'cury,  often  termed  Citron 
Ointment,  which  in  apjiearance  it  closely 
resembles. 

Gompiiosis  (Greek  yomphos,  a peg) . An 
articulation  of  bones  which  resembles  the 
setting  of  a nail  in  a piece  of  wood,  or  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets. 

Gonoiuukea  (Greek  yo7ie,  semen,  and 
reo,  to  flow) . This  tenn  means  literally  in- 
voluntary emission  of  semen ; but  it  is 
always  applied  to  a discharge  of  purulent 
matter  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  The 
common  English  tenn  for  the  disease  is 
Clap,  derived  from  the  old  French  Avord 
Clapises  (places  kept  and  inhabited  by  pros- 
titutes) ; it  is  now  commonly  called  in 
France  a Chaudepiesse,  from  the  heat  and 
scalding  in  micturation:  in  Germany  they 
term  it  a Tripper,  that  is,  a dripping. 
Gonorrhoea  maj'  be  shortly  described  as  a 
morbid  discharge  from  the  urethra,  in  con- 
sequence of  impure  connection;  it  is,  as 
Abcmeth}'  observes,  “ a mere  local  disease, 
not  followed  by  any  constitutional  sj'mp- 
toms.”  Na}’,  it  is  decided  to  be  a separate 
disease  from  the  old  lues,  or  venereal  dis- 
ease, of  which  it  has  long  been  considered 
a modification.  In  this  case  the  gonoirhocal 
poison  falling  upon  a mucous  surface  pro- 
duces from  thence  a discharge  of  infectious 
matter ; in  the  other,  the  sj-philitic  poison 
applied  to  the  skin,  or,  as  it  is  believed,  to 
any  surface,  produces  ulceration  and  in- 
flammation, forming  a sore  called  Chancre 
(which  see),  the  discharge  from  which, 
being  received  into  the  absorbent  glands, 
occasions  Dubo  (which  sec),  and  being 
carried  into  the  circulation,  produces  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  in  the  throat,  in 
the  skin,  the  periosteum  and  the  bones.  (See 
Syphilis) . 

Symptoms. — Shortly  after  the  infection 
has  been  communicated  (it  may  be  two  or 
thi'ec  daj’s,  or  a week,  or  more),  the  patient 
experiences  a sensation  of  heat,  with 
tingling  and  uneasiness  about  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra;  this  is  quickly  followed  b}' 
swelling  and  redness  about  the  margin  of 
the  opening,  and  a slight  mucous  discharge ; 
then  there  is  pain,  and  what  is  called  ardor 
wince,  or  scalding  of  the  water,  and  diffi- 
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cult}'  of  passing,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage being  clogged  with  mucus,  which 
comes  away  with  the  urine  in  flocculi  or 
threads.  As  the  passage  diminishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  urethra, 
so  does  the  stream,  which  is  often  divided 
into  two  or  three,  and  attended  with  ex- 
cessive pain ; the  discharge  assumes  a puru- 
lent appearance,  and  becomes  yellow,  with 
bloody  streaks  intermixed.  By  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  this  matter,  a judgement 
may  he  formed  of  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  nrethra,  down  to  the  bulb  of 
which  it  sometimes  extends,  although  it  is 
not  attended  with  ulceration,  e.xcept  it 
may  bo  in  the  lacuna,  or  excretory  ducts. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  although  the 
discharge  has  a purulent  appearance,  yet 
microscopic  e.xamination  shows  it  to  be 
chiefly  mucous.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Gonorrhoea  will  wear  itself  out;  but  the 
cure  must  not  be  left  to  nature,  or  it  will 
probably  wear  out  the  patient  first.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  says  he  has  ' ‘ known  it  to  continue 
for  months,  and  continue  to  be  infectious 
during  all  that  time.  It  sometimes  continues 
for  so  long  a time,  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  for  its  cure, 
as  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  our  art.”  The 
same  eminent  authority  continues — “There 
is  no  comparison  as  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea ; Syphilis 
is  a disease  which  a child  might  generally 
cure;  Gonorrhoea  is  a disease  which  very 
often  baffles  the  longest  experience,  and  the 
greatest  professional  skill.” 

Both  iutcmally  and  extemally  the  gonorr- 
hoeal inflammation  often  extends  beyond 
its  original  seat ; the  glands  of  the  groin 
became  sympathetically  affected — enlarged 
and  painful; — this  is  nearly  always  the  case 
with  a first  attack  of  Clap,  which  is  more 
difllcult  to  cure  than  any  wliich  may  succeed 
it : unlike  syphilis,  in  which  but  one  gland 
on  each  side  is  affected,  and  in  which  there 
is  generally  sup])uration,  the  several  glands 
are  all  aftected  at  once,  and  abscesses  very 
rarely  occur.  The  painful  state  of  the  parts 
termed  Chord  e,  in  which  the  penis  is  curved, 
or  turned  on  one  side,  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
plete extension,  is  caused  by  the  spreading 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  corpora  spongio- 
sum. The  next  unpleasant  cfl'ect  of  the 
disease  is  Stricture  of  the  urctha  (which 
see),  and  with,  or  close  upon  this,  we  often 
find  an  inflamed  state  of  the  muscles  causing 
great  irritation  and  spasmodic  contraction. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  itself 
to  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  e.xcretory  ducts 
of  the  testicles,  and  produces  a swelling 
en-oneously  called  hernia  humoralis,  from 


thence  it  spreads  to  the  prostrate  part  of 
the  uretha,  causing  great  irritation  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  so  that  the  patient  is 
under  the  necessity  of  pressing  on  the  peii- 
neum  when  he  liiakes  water  ; and  when 
matters  have  reached  this  pass,  there  is 
commonly  swelling  of  the  testicles. 

Treatment.  This  is  Sir  A.  Cooper’s  plan. 
In  first  Clap,  begin  with  purgatives.  Calo- 
mel and  Colocynth  pills— enough  to  act 
freely  on  the  bowels,  and  liver,  if  necessary, 
but  not  to  affect  the  system,  this  is  not 
required  in  Gonorrhoea  — with  Salts  and 
Senna,  say  1 ounce  of  the  former  in  6 
ounces  of  Infusion  of  the  hatter,  a couple  of 
tablespoonsful  two  or  three  times  a day : 
after  this,  2 drachms  of  Carbonate  of  Potash, 
or  Sesqui-Carbonate  of  Soda,  in  a quart  of 
some  diluent  drink  (thin  Mucilage  of 
Acacia,  with  a little  Lime  AVater,  is  perhaps 
the  best  to  be  taken),  in  the  course  of  2i 
hours.  Soda-water  is  good,  if  it  does  not 
produce  irritability  of  the  bladder,  resulting 
in  a more  frequent  desire  to  void  urine. 

If  the  penis  is  suffered  to  hang  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  warm  water,  it  will  relieve 
the  inflammation,  and  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  a warm  bath.  AA’hcn  ardor  urince 
comes  on,  or  the  pain  fromchordee  is  severe, 
give  the  following  mixture  : — Extract  of 
Conium,  1 scruple,  rub  down  in  6 ounces  of 
Camphor  Mixture,  and  add  2 drachms  of 
Liquor  of  Potash ; take  two  tablespoonsful 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  Pursue  this  pl.an 
for  about  a week,  and  then  begin  to  apply 
to  the  mouth  of  the  uretha  a piece  of  lint 
dipped  in  Goulard  AV’ater ; treat  so  for  four 
da}  s longer,  after  which,  if  the  inflammation 
has  greatly  subsided,  give  this  mixture : — 
Balsam  of  Copaiba  and  ilucilage  of  Acacia, 
of  each  1 ounce,  shake  up  well  and  add 
Camphor  Mixture,  4 ounces:  a tablcspoonful 
morning  and  evening.  When  this  mixture 
has  been  given  a couple  of  days  or  so,  and 
the  discharge  has  considerably  diminished, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  an  Injection  com- 
posed of  the  Liquor  of  Liacetatc  of  Lead 
diluted,  with  6 grains  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  to 
4 ounces ; continue  this  and  the  Balsam 
until  a cure,  is  effected : should  this  not  be 
speedy,  it  is  better  to  vary  the  injection ; 
try  6 grains  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  in  12 
ounces  of  Rose  Water,  or  1 grain  of  Bi- 
chloride of  Mercury  in  12  ounces  of  Dis- 
tilled Water ; the  latter  is  rather  an  irri- 
tating injection,  and  should  be  the  last 
tried. 

In  any  attack  of  Clap,  after  the  first,  the 
Balsam  may  be  at  once  given,  and  the  In- 
jection commenced  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  Should  the  Gonorrhoeal  patient  con- 
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tinuo  long  uncured,  bougies  with  injections 
liiul  better  be  tried,  they  will  increase  the 
discharge  at  first,  but  will  no  doubt  event- 
ually eftect  a cure.  Another  means  of 
curing  Gonorrlima,  is  to  produce  a change 
in  the  action  of  the  uretha,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Cubebs,  “ which  appears”  says  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  who  greatly  extols  this  remedy, 
“ to  produce  a spocitio  infiammation  of  its 
own,  which  has  the  effect  of  superseding 
the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation.”  This  Indian 
spice  has  of  late  been  much  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  above  disease,  and  with 
manifest  advantage ; it  does  not  do  to  ad- 
minister it  at  once  in  a first  attack,  where 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  bo  young  and  irritable  ; 
but  after  a week  or  ten  days,  or  when  the 
inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  it 
may  be  given,  if  by  itself,  in  doses  of  from 
1 to  2 drachms  three  times  a day ; it  is  best 
taken  in  milk.  The  following  is  a formula 
given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  its  combination 
with  Balsam  of  Copaiba . — Cubebs  2 drachms, 
Balsam  and  Mucilage  of  Acacia,  of  each,  1 
ounce.  Camphor  Mixture  4 ounces;  take 
two  tablespoonsful  three  times  a day.  Law- 
rence, in  his  lectures,  says “ Cubebs  given 
at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  will 
very  frequent^  bring  it  to  an  end  in  a few 
days;  and,  in  other  cases,  where  it  will  not 
arrest  the  discharge,  it  will  ease  the  pain. 
The  longer  the  complaint  has  existed  before 
the  remedy  is  used,  the  less  likely  are  you 
to  put  a stop  to  it  by  the  employment  of  the 
pepper.”  Abeimethy  recommends  that  the 
treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  shall  consist  chiefly 
of  diluent  drinks,  gentle  aperients,  rest, 
low  diet,  Avarm  baths,  and  frequent  spong- 
ing of  the  parts.  Do  this — set  the  digestive 
organs  right,  and  the  running  will  stop  of 
itself,  when  its  proper  time  comes : much 
mischief,  he  thinks,  is  often  done  by  the 
use  of  injections,  bougies,  &c.,  and  so,  un- 
doubtedly, there  is ; but,  much  good  also, 
when  judiciously  employed. 

When  Gonorrhoea  is  neglected,  a con- 
firmed Gleet  is  often  the  result,  which  is 
very  difficult  of  cure,  the  discharge  being 
intermittent,  sometimes  profuse,  and  at 
others,  but  a few  drops  now  and  then  in 
straining  at  a costive  motion  or  the  like : 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  tliis 
chronic  gleety  discharge  is  infectious ; Sir 
A.  Cooper  holds  that,  if  from  a stricture,  it 
is  not,  but  if  from  an  abscess  in  one  of  the 
lacunee  it  is.  There  is  generally  little  or  no 
colour  in  it,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  yel- 
low, and  under  tlie  effect  of  much  excite- 
ment green,  and  even  bloody ; it  may  be 
rendered  so,  and  purulent,  by  excesses  of 


any  kind.  The  medical  treatment  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  following  medi- 
cines:— Sweet  Spirits  of  hhtre  2 drachms, 
Balsam  of  Copaiba  1 drachm.  Mucilage  of 
Acacia  1 ounce,  Cam])hor  ^Mixture  sufficient 
to  make  6 ounces ; take  a tablespoonful  two- 
or  three  times  a day;  if  this  fails,  let 
the  following  pills  be  taken ; — Powder  of 
Spanish  Flies  3 grains,  Chio  Turpentine 
1 drachm ; mix  and  divide  into  12  pills, 
take  1 three  times  a day.  The  local  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  use  of  bougies  and 
injections ; the  best  formula  for  the  latter 
is  Bichloride  of  Mercury  -1-  a grain,  Distilled 
Water  6 ounces ; after  a time  the  strength 
may  be  doubled,  but  stronger  than  this  it 
should  not  be  used  ; if  it  does  not  succeed, 
a sohition  of  Ammoniated  Copper,  or  Sul- 
phate of  Copper,  may  be  tried.  Sea  Bathing, 
rest  and  tranquillity,  a tolerably  generous 
diet,  are  amojig  the  most  important  remedial 
measures.  Gleety  discharge  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  a scrofulous  or  relaxed  state  of 
the  system,  and,  in  this  case.  Bark,  Steel, 
and  other  tonics  should  be  administered. 

Female  Gonorrheea  and  Gleet,  are  not  so 
decidedly  affected  by  the  specific  medicines 
Copaiba  or  Cubebs,  as  they  are  in  the  oppo- 
site sex  ; a free  use  of  diluents,  and  such 
lotions  as  the  Di  acetate  of  Lead  to  appease 
the  local  inflammation,  will  generally  prove 
successful,  if  persevered  in,  and  accompanied 
bj'  rest,  and  gentle  aperients ; a sponge 
dipped  in  the  lotion  should  be  alloived  to 
remain  in  the  vagina,  frequently  cleansing 
and  changing  it.  Female  childreu,  from  a 
veiy  early  age  up  to  that  of  puberty,  have 
sometimes  a purulent  discharge  from  the 
pubendum,  which  ma)'  be  thought  gonor- 
rhoeal bv  those  ignorant  of  their  liability 
to  it.  iJnpleasant  suspicions,  and  even  ac- 
cusations may,  as  they  have  done,  arise  out 
of  this;  but  a surgeon  can  at  once  assure 
the  parents  that  they  are  unfounded.  The 
proper  treatment  in  this  case  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  Calomel  and  llhubarb,  combhied 
with  a little  Jalap,  and  the  application  of 
Black-wash  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Gonorrheeal  Rheumatism.  This  sometimes 
follows  an  attack  of  the  disease  ; whether  it 
is  the  result  of  absorption  of  the  poison,  or 
of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  adjoining  parts,  is 
not  clearly  known ; for  this.  Turpentine  must 
be  administered  in  some  form,  either  in  that 
of  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  Gum  Olibanuiu,  or 
the  pure  Spirit  itself;  (for  the  rest,  see 
Rheumatism.) 

Gonorrhaul  Opthalmia  is  another  form  of 
the  disease  in  which  it  attacks  the  eyes,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  The  general  treat- 
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mcnt  rcconimeiided  for  Gonorrha'a  should, 
in  this  case,  be  followed  with  such  local 
applications  as  may  be  required.  (Sec 
Opfhahnia.) 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  an  in- 
jection should  be  applied  so  that  it  should 
i-ome  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  in- 
llaraed  surface,  we  here  append  a few  dii'ec- 
tions  for  its  proper  application.  First  take 
care  that  the  syringe,  be  it  of  pewter  or  of 
glass  (the  latter  is  the  best),  works  freely 
and  easily  with  a slight  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  From  It  drachms  to  2 drachms  of 
the  liquid  is  the  quantity  required  at  once, 
and  when  the  instrument  is  charged  with 
this,  insert  the  point  carefully  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  an  inch  within  the  lips  of  the 
urethra,  Avhich  should  be  gently  pressed 
together  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
fluid,  which  should  bo  felt  distending  the 
passage  as  far  down  as  the  membraneous 

ortion.  'When  the  syringe  is  emptied,  with- 

raw  the  point,  and  keep  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  pressed  together,  as  above  directed, 
for  two  minutes  or  more ; then  withdraw 
the  pressure,  and  the  liquid  will  flow  out, 
most  likely  with  considerable  force,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  elasticity  of  the  canal,  which 
it  is  advisable  to  clear  by  making  water 
before  using  the  injection  ; and  this  reminds 
ns  of  a popular  notion  that  mischief  may  be 
done  by  the  injection  reaching  the  bladder, 
but  this  is  an  idle  fear  with  the  charge  which 
an  ordinary  syringe  can  convoy.  An  injection 
should  never’  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  much 
smarting  or  pain  in  the  passage,  only  a sense 
of  titillation  ; it  is  best  to  begin  with  it  very 
weak,  and  gradually  increase  its  strength  : 
swelled  testicles  and  sympathetic  buboes 
ai'e  by  some  attributed  to  tne  use  of  astrin- 
gent injections,  but  we  have  known  these 
occur  wlien  no  injections  have  been  used. 

Goose.  The  flesh  of  this  well-known 
bird,  a member  of  the  genus  Anscr, 
is  far  too  rich  for  weak  stomachs,  and  all 
invalids  should  eschew  it  as  a poison ; but 
a strong,  healthy  person  may  take  it  in 
moderation,  without  the  probability  of  any 
ill  eftects.  It  should  be  always  roasted,  as 
bv  this  means  some  of  the  fat  is  got  rid  of. 

’ GoosEiiKKUY.  The  fruit  of  the  Jlibes  Gros- 
sularia,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description  ; it  is  w’holesomo  in  all  its 
varieties,  especially  when  perfectly  ripe, 
and  makes  ouc  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
u.seful  of  jams.  We  would  not,  however, 
recommend  much  of  this  to  be  taken,  on 
account  of  the  skins,  which  form  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  it.  Green  Goose- 
berries in  a pudding  or  pic  .are  by  no  means 
unwholesome,  if  well  sweetened ; but  the 


ripc!  berries  are  best,  and  cspeciailj'  for  persons 
of  constipated  habits,  because  they  aie 
slightly  laxative.  See  Fruit. 

Goose  Grease  {X-aXXnAdcjJs  Anseriuus). 
The  fat  of  the  Goose  melted  down  and 
strained  was  formerly  used  as  an  emollient 
in  encmati,  and  also  given  as  a mild 
emetic ; it  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  a 
healing  application  for  chapped  hands,  &c. 
See  AdepK. 

Gordius.  The  Seta  Equina,  or  Horsehair 
Worm  of  the  old  writers.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  peasantry  of  Lapland  and  some 
other  countries,  by  drinking  water  in  which 
this  worm  existed,  acquired  intestinal  and 
cuticular  diseases  : the  latter,  in  which  the 
worm  was  said  to  be  lodged  under  the  skin, 
was  the  Morbus  pilaris  of  Iloi-st,  and  the 
Malis  d ermonibus  of  Sauvages.  See 
Worms. 

Gorget.  An  instimment  used  for  cutting 
the  prostrate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  Lithotomy  (which  see). 

Gouiard’s  Ceidvte.  The  Compound  Cerate 
of  Lead,  or  the  Ceratum  Plumbi  Composi- 
tum  of  the  London  Pbannacopmia ; it  is 
cooling,  astringent,  and  deobstruent ; a good 
application  to  bums,  excoriations,  and  in- 
flamed sores. 

Gouiard’s  F.XTR.A.CT.  A saturated  Solu- 
tion of  the  Subacetate  of  Lead,  the  Liquor 
I'lumbi  Diacetas  of  the  London  riiarma- 
copaaa  ; in  old  medical  books  it  is  frequently 
c.afled  Extract  of  Saturn.  It  is,  externally, 
cooling,  astringent,  and  discutient ; diluted 
with  40  times  its  quantity  of  Distilled  Water 
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it  is  a good  ajjplication  to  burns  and  inflamed 
surfaces  ; still  more  diluted  it  makes  a good 
collyrium.  In  cither  way  it  is  commonly 
called  Goulard  Water.  See  Collyrium, 
Lotions. 

GouLAiin’s  Ointment  is  prepared  by  melt- 
ing together  4 ounces  of  AVhite  AYa.v  and  9 
ounces  of  Olive  Oil,  then  stirring  in,  while 
hot,  1|  ounces  of  Goulard’s  Extract,  and 
1 drachm  of  Powdered  Camphor. 

Gouiuis.  The  edible  Gourds  may  be 
considered  as  wholesome  vegetables  gene- 
rally ; the  best  arc  the  Cheese  Gourds  and 
A'"egetable  Marrows.  They  are  agreeable  to 
the  palate  of  most  persons,  when  boiled,  and 
served  up  with  a little  butter,  but  are  more 
wholesome  without  the  latter ; nor  do  they 
require  it,  if  taken  with  the  gravy  of  roast 
meat : if  eaten  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  rind 
rejected,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  easy  of 
digestion  than  Cabliage,  and  thence  are 
more  suitable  for  invalids.  See  Pumplcins. 

Gout  (Latin  gutta,  a drop,  or  defiuxion). 
This  is-a  disease  of  the  blood,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  clearl}'^ 
understood  : all  that  we  certainl)'  know  is, 
that  the  blood  of  a gout}"  person  contains  an 
excess  of  uric  acid;  and  this  excess  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  a cause,  by  others  a 
consequence  of  the  malady.  The  proper 
outlet  for  this  acid  is  through  the  bladder, 
in  the  urine,  where  it  may  generally  be 
found,  in  certain  proportions ; but  in  some 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  constitution  the 
quantity  is  greatly  increased,  and  then  it 
constitutes  the  disease  called  Gravel  (which 
see).  This  latter  disease  often  alternates 
with  Gout  in  the  same  person,  or  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  family — in  this  case 
the  males  being  usually  affected  by  Gout, 
and  the  females  by  Gravel.  There  is,  pei'- 
haps,  no  disease  in  which  hereditary  ten- 
dency is  so  clearly  established  as  in  this.  A 
gouty  father  will,  it  is  quite  likely,  have  a 
gouty  son  or  grandson,  although  it  will 
sometimes  intermit  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. Persons  of  full  habit  arc  most  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  Gout,  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  which  are  duU  pain  in  the 
side,  headache,  confined  bowels,  high-co- 
loured urine,  and  sometimes  scaly  eruptions 
on  the  skin.  The  attack  itself  commonly 
comes  on  in  the  night : the  sleeper  probably 
goes  to  bed  with  a sort  of  undefined  dread  ; 
his  slumber  is  uneasy,  and  disturbed  by 
dreams,  which  arc  suggestive  of  some  gi-eat 
peril  or  sufl'ering ; he  is  awakened  to  the 
reality  of  the  latter  by  a sharp  twinge  in 
the  foot,  most  likely  in  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe.  AA’’atson,  in  his  “Lectures,” 
quotes,  from  a French  author,  tliis  quaint 


and  forcible  description  of  the  severe  pain : — 
“ Place  your  joint  in  a vice,  and  screw  the 
vice  up  until  you  can  endure  it  no  longer — 
this  may  represent  rheumatism ; then  gi^-e 
the  instrument  another  twist,  and  you  will 
obtain  a notion  of  Gout.”  The  pain  is,  in- 
deed, most  excruciating,  and  those  who 
have  once  experienced  it,  dread  its  recur- 
rence, which,  however,  seems  inevitable  at 
])criods  more  or  less  distant.  AA'^ithin  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  part — which  feels  as  if  it  had  been 
crushed,  burnt,  or  dreadfully  lacerated,  so 
that  it  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch, 
even  of  the  bed-clothes — begins  to  swell,  be- 
comes red,  and  is  covered  with  moisture ; 
then,  it  is  likely  that  the  patient,  relieved 
somewhat  of  his  pain,  falls  asleep,  and  gets 
into  a gentle  perspiration.  He  awakes  re- 
freshed, but  the  foot  is  extremely  tender, 
and,  if  he  is  able  to  walk  on  it,  there  is  a 
constant  dread  of  its  being  touched.  For 
some  days  and  nights  the  paroxysms  con- 
tinue to  come  on,  although  with  less  severity 
than  at  first ; then  the  swelling  abates,  and 
the  skin,  which  has  become  very  red  and 
shiny,  peels  off  with  a troublesome  itcliing, 
the  foot  resumes  its  usual  appearance,  and 
the  patient  feels  as  well,  or  even  better  tb.in 
ever.  So  commonly  is  this  latter  the  case, 
as  to  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression 
that  an  attaclc  of  Gout  improves  the  health, 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  hence  the  in- 
dulgences which  tend  to  bring  it  on  are 
oftentimes  not  avoided,  as  they  would  other 
wise  be.  Sometimes  months,  and  sometimes 
years  will  elapse  before  another  visitation 
of  this  troublesome  disease  occurs.  The 
succeedmg  attacks  will  probably  be  less  se- 
vere than  the  first,  but  there  will  be  more 
constitutional  derangement,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them  will  become  shorter  and 
shorter,  until  at  length  the  patient  is 
scarcely  free  from  the  disease,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  summer  months.  Both 
feet  will  become  aflected,  either  alternately 
or  together,  and  eventually  almost  every 
joint  of  the  body,  around  wliich  chalky  con- 
cretions are  formed,  rendeiing  them  weak 
and  inflexible.  AVatson  says  that  “The 
material  of  these  curious  concretions  (called 
chalk  stones)  is  deposited  at  first  in  a half 
fluid  state,  and  resembles  soft  mortar ; but 
the  more  watery  ingredients  being  after- 
wards absorbed,  it  becomes  dry  and  hard.”^ 
It  is  related,  in  a medical  communication,  of 
a gouty  individual,  “that  he  was  accustomed, 
when  playing  at  cai-ds,  to  chalk  and  score 
the  games  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty 
knuckles.”  AA’hen  these  depositions  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  joints,  they  often 
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appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body  rs 
humps  or  tumours,  which  cause  transient 
local  inflammations,  and  run  their  course 
in  a few  hours,  bein.?  accompanied  by 
shooting  pains,  and  a disposition  to  grind 
the  teeth.  Graves,  in  his  clinical  lectures, 
says  that  “ these  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
momentary  congestions.”  'Wlien  Gout  at- 
tacks the  stomach  it  is  very  dangerous ; its 
symptoms  in  this  case  are  great  pain,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  eructations  and  flatu- 
lencv ; there  are  also  violent  cramps  of  the 
organ,  and  of  the  limbs,  with  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  at  times  diarrhoea,  but  more 
frequently  obstinate  constipation. 

Tv  hen  Gout  affects  the  chest,  there  is  pal- 
itation  of  the  heart,  with  difficult}’  of 
reatliing,  and  a countenance  indicative  of 
distress.  When  the  head  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
order, there  is  giddiness,  with  pain  and 
apoplectic  s}Tnptoms.  "When  the  spine  is 
affected,  severe  neuralgic  pains,  with  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and,  subsequently, 
perhaps  palsy. 

When,  commencing  with  a joint  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  suddenly  leaves  that  part 
before  reaching  its  maximum  of  intensity, 
and  attacks  some  internal  organ,  we  have 
what  is  called  Retrocedent  Gout.  “It 
occasionally  in  this  wav,”  says  Watson, 
“attacks  the  urethra,  simulating  gonorr- 
hoea, at  other  times  the  eye,  the  testicle, 
and  now  and  then,  to  a dangerous  extent, 
the  throat.” 

Foremost,  among  the  causes  of  Gout, 
stands  hereditary  predisposition  ; next  to 
this  is  luxurious  living,  large  quantities  of 
animal  food,  rich  sauces  and  wines,  with 
little  bodilv  exercise ; or  there  may  be  much 
of  this  witli  copious  perspirations,  and  a 
great  consumption  of  porter.  Stalwai-t  burly 
coal-heavers  and  brewers’  labourers,  are 
sometimes  gouty ; and  so  are’thln  spare  men 
of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  subject  to  in- 
digestion and  constipated  bowels ; it  is 
sometimes  brought  on  by  great  anxiety  of 
mind  or  mental  toil,  great  bodily  fatigue, 
sensual  indulgences,  or  suppression  of  cus- 
tomary discharges,  such  as  piles,  to  which 
gouty  persons  are  very  liable. 

Gout  more  commonly  attacks  males  than 
females,  and  most  frequently  those  betwccTi 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  although 
in  some,  who  have  it  by  inheritance,  the 
predisposition  is  so  strong  that  it  shows 
itself  at  a much  earlier  age. 

Gout  and  Rheumatism,  in  some  points, 
resemble  each  other,  but  the  former  may  be 
distinguislied  from  the  latter  by  its  generally 
attacking  but  one  joint  at  the  time,  and  by 
its  being  usually  confined  to  the  smaller 


joints ; by  its  prei-ious  or  accompanying  in- 
digestioDj  and  by  the  absence  of  the  sour 
perspiration,  that  being  a characteristic  of 
Rheumatism  (which  see). 

Buchan  says,  that  “ excess  and  idleness 
are  the  true  sources  from  which  it  origi- 
nally sprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it 
must  be  active  and  temperate.”  A strictly 
abstemious  diet,  therefore,  is  advisable  for 
those  who  arc,  from  hereditary  or  other 
causes,  predisposed  to  Gout.  Malt  liquor  by 
such  should  never  be  taken ; TVine,  if  at  all, 
very  moderately;  strong  Coffee  should  be 
avoided,  and  highly  seasoned  Meats  and 
stimulating  drinks.  Milk  or  Oatmeal  Por- 
ridge for  breakfast ; meat  once  a day  only, 
for  dinner,  w'ith  fresh  vegetables  and  bread  ; 
rice  or  sago  puddings ; no  pie  crust  should 
be  allowed.  A little  spirits  and  water  may 
not  do  harm,  but  then  again  it  may ; there- 
fore it  had  better  not  bo  taken.  Early  hours, 
sponging,  or  the  shower  bath,  with  plenty 
of  friction ; regular  and  moderate  exercise  ; 
these  are  the  best  preventive  means.  We 
never  see  agricultural  labourers  gouty,  and 
Ur.  Watson  has  well  observed . — “ Let  the 
son  of  a rich  and  gouty  nobleman  change 
places  with  the  son  of  a farm  servant,  and 
earn  his  temperate  meal  by  the  early  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  the  chances  of  his  having  a 
fit  of  the  gout  will  be  very  small.” 

Treatment.  As  this  disease  is  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  it  requires  active  anti- 
phlogistic treatment : bleeding  was  fonnerly 
much  resoi-ted  to,  but  is  not  often  practised 
now;  Saline  purgatives,  with  TIercurials, 
and  a spare  diet,  being  generally  sufficient. 
From  3 to  5 grains  of  Calomel,  followed  by  a 
Black  draught,  to  be  repeated  every  four 
hours  or  so,  until  the  oowels  are  freely 
opened,  should  be  first  given ; after  that  a 
Saline  [Mixture  with  Colchicum,  which  last 
is  the  grand  specific  in  Gout,  frequently 
effecting  a cure  in  a manner  almost  mar- 
vellous, although  how  it  acts  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Watson  says  that  “ it  sensibly  mo- 
difies the  condition  of  the  urine,  rendering 
it  less  acid,  and  even  alkaline,  and  in- 
creasing its  quantity.”  He  presumes  that 
“these  effects  are  produced  by  certain 
changes  wrought  in  the  blood  by  this  sub- 
stance, which  thus  and  there  proves,  some- 
hoiv,  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of  gout.” 
This  remedy  should,  however,  be  judiciously 
employed,  and  always,  if  possible,  under 
medical  direction.  (See  Colchicum.) 

The  following  combination  may  be  re- 
commended for  the  administration  of  this 
remedy : — Take  of  TVine  of  Colchicum 
1 drachm.  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  J a drachm. 
Simple  S}Tup  2 drachms,  Solution  of  Ace- 
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tate  of  Ammonia  2 ounces,  reppermint 
Water,  sulHcient  for  an  8 ounce  mixture. 
Dose,  2 tablespoonsful  every  4 houi’s. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  this  disease,  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  excretory 
organs  are  in  proper  operation ; as  the  inr- 
])erfect  action  of  one  or  other  of  these  will 
fre(iuently  render  all  curative  efforts  useless, 
and  keep  up  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  from  wdiich  the  disease  proceeds,  and 
which  is  the  result  of  faulty  assimilation. 
Thus,  when  there  are  gouty  symptoms,  un- 
attended by  fever,  it  has  been  found  that 
Bark  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  which 
have  the  cfect  of  promoting  an  increased 
flow  of  all  the  secretions,  acted  most  benefi- 
cially. So,  too,  when  the  system  is  low 
and  deficient  in  vital  energy,  it  is  necessary 
to  adrauiister  tonics,  such  as  Baric,  Quinine, 
Sarsaparilla,  or  some  pi’eparation  of  Steel, 
with,  perhaps,  Cod-liver  Oil,  befoi'e  resort- 
ing to  Colchicum  or  Guaiacum,  which  appear 
to  exert  a specific  influence  on  Gout. 

Sometimes  what  are  taken  for  gouty 
pains  are  merely  those  of  neuralgia,  and,  in 
this  case,  much  mischief  may  be  doiie  by 
the  incautious  use  of  Mercury  and  Colchi- 
cum. Sometimes  the  pains  and  swellings  of 
a gonorrhoeal  taint  so  closely  siniilate  those 
of  this  disease,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
distinction.  Hence,  we  see,  how  necessary 
it  is,  that  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
medical  practitioner  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  cases  of  this  kind.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  be  obtained,  and  when 
it  cannot  the  foregoing  and  following  simple 
directions  maj’  be  useful. 

We  will  suppose  then,  that  the  Calomel 
and  Saline  Purgatives  have  been  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  have  had  their  full  effect, 
and  that  the  Colchicum  ^Mixture  has  been 
likewise  given,  with,  if  the  nights  are  rest- 
less, a 10  grain  Dover’s  Powder  at  bed  time, 
combining  with  it  2 or  3 grains  of  Calomel, 
if  the  motions  are  dark  and  offensive.  If 
there  is  much  thirst,  effervtjscing  draughts 
composed  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  1 scruple. 
Citric  Acid  15  grainSj  with  a little  Si  rup  of 
Ginger,  may  be  given  occasionally;  15 
grains  of  Carbonate  of  ^Magnesia  added  to 
each  draught,  will  render  its  operation  more 
effective,  if  not  disagreeable  to  the  pati('nt. 
The  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  kept  up 
bya  draught  composed  of  Infusion  of  Senna 
with  Decoction  of  Aloes,  of  each  1 an  ounce, 
if  required ; there  should  be  a copious  mo- 
tion at  least  once  a day.  Very  commonly  the 
local  inflammation  will  subside  with  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms ; bnt,  whether  it  does 
so  or  not,  considerable  i-elief  may  be  afforded 
by  the  application  of  Spirit  Lotions  combined 


with  an  anodvne  in  some  such  fonn  as  this  ; 
Spirits  of  Wine  2 ounces.  Tincture  of 
Opium  2 drachms,  Water  10  ounces ; rags 
wet  with  this,  to  be  kept  constantly  apjffied, 
or  the  foot  to  be  covered  wnth  Cotton,  Wool, 
or  Wadding,  and  over  the  whole  put  Oiled 
Silk. 

As  to  diet : give  light  broths,  farinaceous 
puddings,  plenty  of  mild  diluents,  with 
effervescing  draughts,  and  a tcaspoonful  of 
Brandy ; or,  a drachm  of  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia,  for  the  more  feeble  patients. 

Dr.  Belli  states  in  the  Gazzetta  Medica  di 
“ that  he  has  for  many  years  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  Gout  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  gives  for  two  or  three  days  everj' 
fortnight,  at  the  first  symptoms  of  a fit,  a 
purgative  compound  of  from  8 to  10  drachms 
of  Epsom  Salts,  24  grains  of  IS'itrate  of 
Potash,  and  about  1.1  grains  of  Sulphate  of 
Iron ; the  whole  dissolved  in  1 1 pints  of 
AYatcr ; with  weak  subjects  the  purgative 
is  given  onl)-  eveiy  other  day.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  solution  is  given  every 
successive  half  hour,  with  a few  cups  of 
light  Broth,  or  an  infusion  of  AUlicea, 
Officinalis  (iilallow),  or  Camomile  Tea.  An 
excellent  adjunct  to  this  method  is  the 
juice  of  the  wild  Chicory,  of  which  3 
ounces  should  be  taken  every  morning, 
fasting,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
or  the  whole  twelve  months.  A Decoction 
of  the  root  of  the  same  plant  may  be  sub- 
stituted, and  either  should  be  sweetened 
with  an  ounce  of  Wild  Strawbeny  Syrup. 

AVhen  the  local  disorder  does  not  yield  to 
the  general  treatment,  but  continues  to  ex- 
hibit aggravated  simiptoms,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  leeches,  of  which  a dozen  or  two 
may  be  applied,  and  after  them  if  the 
swelling  be  indolent,  a blister,  or  friction 
with  stimulating  and  anodyne  Innament 
like  this  : — Soap  Linament  1 ounce,  rubbed 
down  with  Extract  of  Aconite  i a drachm, 
and  then  added  to  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
1 ounce ; diy  friction  should  also  be  era- 
ploye.I — rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  Hair  Powder.  When  there  is  no  longer 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  the  limb  should 
be  exercised,  at  first  very  gently,  to  restore 
the  circulation  and  prevent  morbid  deposits. 
AYhcn  the  deceased  action  has  continued  for 
some  time  and  these  deposits  have  taken 
place,  so  as  to  produce  structural  changes, 
the  restoration,  if  it  talces  place,  will  be 
A'ery  slow  and  gradual ; a pei'severance  iir 
the  course  above  recommended  will  be  the 
most  likely  method  of  effecting  a partial,  if 
not  a complete  cure. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  much 
broken  and  debilitated,  a very  active  course 
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of  treatment  must  not  be  attempted,  and  a 
cure  is  almost  out  of  the  (question ; a miti- 
gation of  the  patient’s  sufferings  is  all  that 
can  be  cffectea  in  such  a case  ; there  must 
be  no  great  reduction  in  the  diet,  only 
avoid  stimulants  and  indigestible  food  ; if 
aperients  arc  given,  they  should  be  of  a 
■warm  and  cordial  character  such  as  this  ; — 
1 drachm  each  of  ^lagnesia  and  lUiubarb, 
20  minims  of  Wine  of  Colchicum,  40  of 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  Water,  6 
ounces ; take  a fourth  part  twice  a day.  Or, 
if  the  aperient  be  saline,  let  it  be  accom- 
panied by  Spirits  of  Ammonia  and  Pepper- 
mint Water;  wrap  the  atfectod  part  in 
warm  moist  flannel ; take  perfect  rest  of 
body  and  mind  if  possible. 

When  the  Gout  is  retrocedent,  which  is 
sometimes  caused  by  active  local  treatment, 
accompanied  by  the  application  of  cold 
lotions,  (those  for  this  disease  should  always 
bo  used  with  the  chill  oft},  and  which  is 
e'videnced  by  pain,  and  other  signs  of  dis- 
order in  the  stomach,  the  above  draughts 
may  be  given,  with  10  drops  Laudanum, 
added  to  each  dose ; should  faintness  accom- 
pany the  attack,  as  is  often  the  case,  a little 
Brandy  may  be  administered,  provided  there 
is  no  tendeniess  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
indicative  of  inflammation ; the  feet  also 
should  be  immer.sed  in  a mustard  bath,  or 
have  a mustard  jilaster  applied  to  them. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  Gout,  Ilheu- 
matic  Gout,  and  Ilheumatisni,  arc  but  three 
forms  of  the  same  disease ; but  it  appears 
they  are  referable  to  different  kinds  of  mal- 
assimilation,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  different  poisons  in  the  blood,  the  absence 
or  present  e in  which  of  the  uric  or  lithic 
acid  has  been  taken  as  a distinctive  mark  of 
the  disease : thus  in  true  Gout  we  And  it  plen- 
tifully, in  llheumatic  Gout  little  or  none, 
and  none  at  all  in  simple  Rhcinmliftm 
(which  see).  The  more  obvious  distinc- 
tions, however,  between  Gout  and  Bheiima- 
tism  are  in  the  previous  symptoms ; in  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  mode  of  attack ; in  the  age 
of  the  patient ; and  in  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  inflammatory  fever,  with  which 
Gout  nearh-  always  commences.  In  this 
disease,  too,  there  is  more  or  less  of  dyspep- 
sia, previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencement; the  pain  is  more  violent  and 
parox}'smal,  and,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
larger  joints  are  principally  attacked  by  it. 

Cullen  enumerates  four  species  of  Gout — 
the  llcgular,  the  Atonic,  the  ^lisplaccd,  and 
the  llctroccdent,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers ; but 
may  briefly  say,  in  addition  to  the  directions 
for  treatment  already  given,  that  when  it 


attacks  the  head,  so  as  to  threaten  apople.xy 
or  palsy,  a large  blister  should  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  small  ones  to  the 
inside  of  the  legs,  and  cataplasms  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet ; give  Carbonate  of  Potash 
with  Ether,  and  aromatics;  and  Tincture 
or  Decoction  of  Aloes,  as  a purgative.  When 
it  attacks  the  lungs,  and  produces  Asthma, 
apply  blisters  to  the  breast  or  back,  stimu- 
lating cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  administer  opLates  and  antispasmodics. 

It  has  been  obseiwed  that  the  painful 
paroxysms  of  Gout  are  short  in  proportion 
to  their  intensity ; and  thus  the  longer  the 
intermission,  the  more  effectual  are  they  in 
removing  various  anomalous  diseases  to 
which  the  patient  had  been  previously  sub- 
ject. Where  there  is  youth,  and  an  unim- 
paired constitution,  we  may  hope  to  eficct  a 
cure  ; but  the  unfavourable  prognostics  are 
an  impaired  constitution,  diseased  viscera, 
hereditary  predisposition,  the  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  joints,  and  the  sud- 
den retrocession  of  the  disease  from  the 
extremities  to  some  internal  organ,  iis  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  or  stomach. 

We  find  what  is  called  Atonic,  or  Low 
Gout,  chiefly  in  those  who  have  been  long 
subject  to  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  whoso 
strength  has  been  much  reduced  by  the 
Colchicum  and  other  powerful  inc.'dicines 
which,  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease, 
they  ha'\’c  been  obliged  to  take.  In  this, 
although  the  local  affection  is  nearly  as 
painful  and  severe  as  in  the  inflammatory 
form,  yet  the  paroxysms  are  unaccompanied 
by  fever ; in  this,  also,  there  is  no  chalk 
deposit,  nor  red  sediment  in  the  urine.  The 
case  should  be  considered  one  of  congestion, 
simply,  and  treated  as  such.  Where  there  is 
great  weakness  of  the  stomach.  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, especially  those  of  Bath,  will  be  found 
beneficial ; but,  although  fornierl}-  much 
resorted  to  by  all  gouty  persons,  thej'  can- 
not be  recommended  to  full  habits  and 
inflammatory  states  of  the  constitution. 

None  must  expect  to  cure  Gout  in  a 
hasty  manner,  with  a little  rubbing  and  a 
few  doses  of  medicine.  Hear  what  the  old 
physician,  Sydenham,  says  on  this  head : — 
“ This  is  primarily  and  chieflj'  to  be  at- 
tended to— namely,  that  all  stomachic  and 
digestive  remedies,  ■j'hethcr  they  consist  of 
a course  of  medicines,  regimen,  or  exercise, 
are  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a heedless 
manner,  but  must  be  persisted  in  daily,  and 
with  great  exactness.  For  since  the  cause 
in  this  and  other  chronic  distempers  is  be- 
come habitual,  and  in  a manner  changed 
into  ‘ second  nature’,  it  camiot  reasonably  bo 
imagined  that  the  cure  can  be  accomplished 
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by  some  slight  and  momentary  change  made 
in  the  blood  and  juices  by  any  kind  of  me- 
dicine or  regimen  ; but  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  altered,  and  the  bod)"  to  be  in 
a manner  formed  anew.” 

Gouty  Concretions  are  the  depositions 
formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty  pei'sons,  con- 
sisting of  Urate  of  Soda  and  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  (See  Calculus,  Chalk  Stones). 

As  the  diseases  jjrocecding  from  calcareous 
deposits  in  the  bladder,  or  other  tissues,  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  it 
has  been  thought  by  Wollaston  and  others 
that  they  might  be  ascribed  to  the  cooked 
animal  food,  and  fermented  liquors,  taken 
by  man.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  both  the 
vegetarian  and  temperance  advocates  have 
a strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  views. 

Gowl.vnd’s  Lotiox.  This  is  a Solution 
of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  Emulsion  of  Bitter 
Almonds ; it  has  the  appearance  of  milk, 
and  has  long  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  Cosmetics  (which  sec). 

Gracilis  (Latin  for  slender).  The  name 
of  a long  thin  muscle  of  the  interior  of  the 
thigh ; or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  internal 
femoral  region. 

Gr-Uxs.  These  are  the  seeds  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  of  grasses  ; we  some- 
times term  them  “cci'eals.”  From  them 
the  whole  human  family  derive  their  chief 
nutriment,  and  they  are,  in  their  constitu- 
ents, the  nearest  approach  to  animal  food 
which  can  be  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ; in  them  the  mineral  elements  of  the 
soil,  and  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  are 
so  proportioned  and  combined,  as  to  present 
to  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  the 
materials  best  fitted  to  support  the  bodily 
functions,  and  afford  nourishment  to  the 
tissues.  This  nourishment,  which thevarious 
grains  afford  to  animal  bodies,  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads ; in  the  first  we 
find  the  azotized  principle,  adapted  to  build 
up  and  supply  the  waste  of  the  muscular, 
or  fibrous  and  albuminous  tissues,  (see 
Gluten)  ; in  the  second  we  have  the  non- 
azotized  principle,  which  supplies  respir- 
atory food,  forms  fat,  &c.  (sec  Starch)  ; and 
in  the  third  the  mineral  principle,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths,  which  goes  to  form  the  bones,  the 
nerves,  and  the  tissues  generally.^  Of  course, 
the  nutrient  properties  of  the  diffei'ent  kinds 
of  grain  depends  greatly  upon  the  quantity 
and  proportion  of  each  of  their  ponstituent 
principles.  See  Barley,  Maize,  Millet, 
Oats,  Bice,  Bye,  Wheat,  &c.,  which  are 
the  chief  grains  in  use. 

Gr.aixs  of  PARAmsE,  or  GurxE.\  Graixs. 
The  seeds  of  the  Aniomum  Granum  Bara- 


disee,  belonging  to  a genus  of  plants  all  of 
which  bear  aromatic  seeds ; among  them  are 
found  Cardamoms  and  Millayetic  Bepper 


These  grains  are  stimulant  and  aromatic, 
and  have  been  given  in  large  doses  for 
ague ; they  are  also  used  to  give  a false 
strength  to  Beer,  Wine,  and  other  liquors. 
See  Amomum. 

Graixes  nLbuGXOX.  T'he  fruit  of  the 
Bhamnus  Injector ius,  and  other  species  of 
Buckthorn,  commonly  known  as  French 
Berries ; they  have  aperient  properties,  but 
are  not  now  much  used.  See  Buckthorn. 

Ghana  Moi.ucca.  An  old  name  for  the 
seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglii,  from  which  the 
drastic  oil  is  extracted.  See  Croton  Oil. 

Gr-Axate  Cortex.  (See  Bomegranate.) 

Gr-AND  Couvre-Ciief.  A French  surgi- 
cal term,  applied  to  a handkerchief  used  as 
a bandage.  See  Bandages. 

Gr^andixes  (plural  of  tbe  Latin  grando, 
a hail  stone).  Applied  by  Wesser  to  en- 
larged Tubercles  (which  see) . 

Granulatiox  (Latin  granum,  a grain). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
metallic  substances  are  converted  into  grains 
or  coarse  powder.  In  surgery,  which  more 
nearly  concerns  us,  the  little  grain-like 
pieces  of  flesli  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
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to  fill  them  up,  and  so  advance  the  healing 
process,  are  termed  Granulations.  This 
process  is  sometimes  called  Granation,  or 
Incarnation.  In  weak  and  unhealthy  states 
of  the  system,  healing  by  Granulation  does 
not  proceed  so  rapidly  as  otherwise,  and  the 
sore  remams  depressed  and  smooth,  with  a 
shiny  appearance  ; but  sometimes  the  Gra- 
nulations are  excessive,  and  then  we  have 
what  is  called  Proud  Flesh  (which  see), 
also  Ulcers,  V'ounds. 

Grapes.  Most  persons  are  fond  of  this 
delicious  fruit,  and  there  are  few  with 
whom  it  disagrees : to  those  suffering  from 
the  thii'st  attendant  on  fever  it  is  most 


grateful  and  pleasant,  and  may  be  safely 
recommended,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
swallow  not  the  skins : it  is  better  also  to 
reject  the  stones,  if  many  Grapes  are  taken : 
a few  will  do  no  harm.  See  Fruit. 

Gravt:do  (Latin  gravis,  heavy).  A 
cataract  or  cold,  accompanied  by  a stnso  of 
hea^uness  in  the  head. 

GmvTioLA  Officixadis  (Latin  gratia, 
gracious,  or  giving).  The  Hedge  Hyssop, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  virtues  fonnerly 


ascribed  to  the  plant,  which  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Labiatea.  See  Hyssop. 


GmvvEL  (Latin  pis,  hca-\w).  Crystal- 
line sediments  deposited  in  the  bladder 
from  the  urine ; when  amorphous,  that  is, 
shapeless,  iiTcgular,  and  reducible  to 
powder,  they  may  be  either  red  or  pink, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Lithate  of  Ammonia ; 
or  white,  into  the  composition  of  which  the 
Phosphates  largely  enter.  "VS'hen  crystal- 
lized, they  may  he  also  red,  or  white,  the 
former  consisting  of  crj'stals  of  Uric  or 
Lithic  -Acid,  and  the  latter  of  Triple  Phos- 
phate of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia.  Although 
the  deposits  in  Gravel  vary  considerably 
in  their  form  and  colour,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  their  character  also  ; yet  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  essentiallj'  the  same.  1£ 
the  deposited  particles  remain  stationary  in 
the  bladder  for  a length  of  time,  others 
gather  around  them  until  they  form  a hard 
solid  mass,  which  has  to  be  broken  down  or 
crushed  before  it  can  be  removed,  and  this 
constitutes  the  operation  of  Lithotomy 
(which  see). 

The  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  Gravel  arc 
constipated  bowels,  restlessness,  and  dry 
skin,  with  pains  in  the  loins,  commonly  on 
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one  side,  where  it  descends,  following  the 
conrse  of  the  urethrii ; the  thigh  and  leg 
feel  numbed ; and  sometimes  in  the  male 
the  testicles  are  drawn  uj).  There  is  fre- 
quently sickness,  and  an  urgent  desire  to 
make  water,  which  is  passed  with  difticnlty, 
and  is  high-coloured  and  turbid,  depositing 
a sandy  powder,  which  is  sometimes  red,  at 
others  white,  or  a mixture  or  alternation  of 
the  two  colours,  with  occasionally  a bloody 
tinge.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  common  in  such  a case  ; there  will  pro- 
bably be  constipated  bowels,  with  acid  eruc- 
tations with  great  restlessness,  and  a sense 
of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Constitution  Heater  is  a remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  Uric  acid  gravel  which  has  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  of  late ; it  is  sold  at 
5s.  2d.  per  bottle,  of  which  an  eighth  part 
is  directed  to  be  taken  four  times  a day ; 
this  quantity  contains  about  3 drachms  of 
Carbonate  of  Potash,  to  the  presence  of 
which  it  owes  its  efficacy.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  of  sti-anguary,  gravel, 
and  stone  ; but,  says  Dr,  Ilassall,  “ the 
only  cases  to  which  it  is  realh'  applicable, 
are  those  of  Uric  acid  diathesis : in  some 
forms  of  urinary  deposit  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mischief.” 

Grave- YARDS.  As  a matter  closelj'  con- 
nected with  sanitation,  or  the  laws  of  health, 
it  behoves  us  to  say  a few  words  upon  this 
subject  here.  Until  quite  recently,  the 
Graveyards  of  our  populous  towns  and 
cities  were  a disgrace  to  a civilised  com- 
munity, and  frequent  sources  of  pestilence 
and  death;  over-crowded  .and  closely  sur- 
rounded by  houses  as  they  were,  and,  in 
too  man}'  cases,  still  are,  it  cannot  bo  other- 
wise ; the  mass  of  decomposed  .animal  matter 
lying  in  many  instances  so  near  to  the 
surface,  must  give  out  noxious  gases,  which 
are  breathed  by  those  surrounding  the  loca  - 
lity,  of  course  to  the  gre.at  detriment  of  their 
health.  Graveyards  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
removed  a considerable  distance  from  hum.an 
habitations;  a light  sandy  or  chalky  soil  is 
best  for  them,  and  the  corjises  should  be  at 
least  six  feet  below  the  surface  ; they  should 
also  bo  in  an  elevated  spot,  so  that  the  winds 
niav  sweep  over  them  and  bear  away  all 
noxious  effluvia. 

Grecian  AVater.  A solution  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver  used  for  dyeing  thc_  hair  black : 
exposure  to  the  air  soon  turns  it  purple. 

Green  Sickness.  The  popular  name  for 
Chlorosis  (which  sec).  It  has  obtained  this 
name  from  the  pale  and  greenish  cast  of  the 
skin  of  the  patient ; it  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
Anosmia  (which  see),  and  chiefiy  affects 
young  girls,  although  adult  and  even  mar- 


ried women,  and  young  delicate  males  arc 
subject  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  pallor  of 
the  skin,  which  is  common  to  all  the  forms 
of  anajinia,  this  has  some  peculiar  symptoms, 
such  .as  hysterical  paroxysms,  and  extreme 
nervousness,  pain  in  the  side,  swelling  of 
the  ankles,  headache  rccunang  at  certain 
periods ; there  is  also  frequently  depraved 
appetite,  and  a disinclination  for  wholesome 
food  altogether.  If  the  ease  is  long  neglected 
the  symptoms  become  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  secretions  arc  unhealthy  in  charac- 
ter .and  deficient  in  quantity ; the  limbs 
swell,  the  pains  in  the  head  and  face  are 
more  severe,  and  sq  weak  is  the  patient  th.at 
every  exertion,  even  the  slightest,  is  labo- 
rious ; the  dejir.aved  appetite  becomes  more 
remarkable,  cinders,  chalk,  slate  pencil,  and 
articles  equally  untit  for  eating,  are  sought 
for,  and  masticated  with  avidity.  The  dis- 
ease appears  to  arise  from  a defect  in  the 
blood  of  the  red  particles,  and  other  solid 
constituents,  and  this  is  caused  by  defective 
assimilation ; those  young  persons  of  seden- 
tary habits,  or  who  work  in  crowded  fac- 
tories, who  live  in  underground  kitchens, 
and  the  like,  are  paiticul.arly  subject  to  it, 
especially  domestic  servants,  and  others, 
who  change  a life  of  open  air  activity  in  the 
country  for  one  of  close  confinement  in  a 
towm.  Change  of  air,  tonics,  and  the  course 
of  treatment  prescribed  under  the  head  of 
Anaemia,  is  the  best  in  such  cases.  Exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  and  nourishing  diet,  are  the 
grand  restoratives.  Iron  is  the  best  tonic, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  Quinine ; it 
should  be  given  in  the  least  nauseous  form, 
and  at  least  one  hour  before  meals. 

Gregory’s  Powder.  So  called  from  Dr. 
Gregorv  who  first  used  it,  consists  of  llhu- 
barb.  Calcined  Jlagnesia,  and  Ginger,  in 
the  proportion  of  2 parts  of  the  first,  4 of 
the  second,  and  1 of  the  third.  It  is  an 
excellent  stomachic  .and  mild  aperient,  and 
may  be  taken  occasionally  by  Doth  adults 
and  children  with  great  advantage  ; but  it 
should  not  be  taken  often  and  regularlv,  as 
the  quantity  of  magnesia  avill  be  likely  to 
irritate  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  bring 
on  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Gregory’s 
Powder  may  be  taken  either  in  simple  water, 
or  with  a few  drops  of  Sal  Vol.atile,  which 
will  increase  its  stimulant  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. 

Grey  Lotion.  A prepanation  for  irri- 
table sores,  consisting  of  Submuriate  of 
Alercury  and  Lime  AVater. 

Gro.ats.  The  decorticated  seeds  of  the 
Arena  Sativa.  See  Gruel,  Oats. 

Grocer’s  Itch.  A variety  of  the  disease 
known  as  Eczema  (which  sec) ; it  is  dis- 
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tinguishcd  b}"  the  generic  term  iiiipeti- 
ginodcs,  inicl  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
sugar  on  the  skin  : fret^uent  ablutions,  with 
the  use  of  mild  saline  aperients  will  prove 
the  most  effectual  remedies ; if  there  is  much 
inflammation  and  itching,  fomentation  with 
warm  gruel  or  milk,  and  A\  ar’U  bran  poultices 
will  be  of  service. 

Guomwkli.i  The  .LitAoupcrma  Offichtale, 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  Boraginea:, 
found  in  this  country,  and  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a remedy  in  calculous  disorders. 


Two  other  species  of  the  genus  Litho- 
spantnuti  are  indigenous  to  this  country ; 
the  L.  Arcensis  or  Bastard  Alkanet  being  the 
most  common ; but  neither  of  them  have 
now  any  medical  reputation . 

Gko.salixe  (grosalcc,  a goosbeiTy).  The 
name  given  by  Guibourt  to  the  peculiar 
principle  extracted  from  gooseberry  and 
other  acid  fruits,  forming  the  basis  of  jelly. 

Ghounusel.  The  botanical  name  of  tliis 
common  wayside  plant  is  Scnecio  Vulgaris ; 
it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Compositfc, 
and  the  generic  name  of  its  tribe  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  senex^  age,  on  account  of  the 
silvery  hair-like  filaments  with  which  tlie 
seeds  arc  surrounded.  Groundsel  now  chietlv 
xiscd  as  a food  for  birds,  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  cataplasms,  from  an  idea  that 
it  was  good  for  siclcness  of  the  stomach.  A 


weak  Infusion  of  the  plant  is  still  some- 
times given  as  a purgative,  and  a strong 
Infusion  as  an  emetic;  it  is  also  chopped 
up  and  given  to  horses  to  free  them  from 


botts,  and  the  flowers  arc  said  to  be  cooling 
for  song  birds. 

Growth.  The  act  of  growing  or  the 
state  of  being  gi-own.  The  Growth  of  the 
human  bod)'  depends  upon  its  having  fir.st  a 
proper  amount  of  nervous  excitement;  which 
exercise  only  can  give,  and  next  a due  supply 
of  healthy  blood,  which  depends  parti)'  on 
the  food  taken,  the  air  breathed,  and  a right 
action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs.  All  these  are  absolutely  neccssai')' 
to  the  full  development  of  the  muscular  and 
other  tissues  of  the  bodv;  but  especially  ex- 
ercise, without  which  tliere  may  be  growth, 
but  it  will  be  of  a morbid,  unhealthy  cha- 
racter. The  man  who  cams  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  he  who  does 
nothing  but  sit  at  home  and  pamper  his 
appetites,  may  be  equally  stout,  and  per- 
haps well-looking ; tliey  may  both  can-)'  the 
same  amount  of  animal  matter,  indeed  the 
latter  will,  in  all  likelihood,  bear  more  Uian 
the  former ; but  if  we  compare  the  nature  of 
the  development,  we  shall  find  it  very  dif- 
ferent : in  one  case  it  will  be  firm  and  com- 
pact, and  in  the  other  soft  and  difl’use,  or, 
as  is  commonly  said,  llabby;  there  is  too 
much  adipose  matter — fat;  and  the  joints  of 
the  frame  are  not  well  knit.  Some  animals 
attain  their  Growth  much  moi'e  quickly  than 
man,  with  whom  the  process  continues 
generally  up  to  the  20th  year,  and  if  it  then 
appears  to  cease,  it  is  not  because  new'  ma- 
terial is  not  constantly  added  to  the  old, 
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but  that  the  supjily  aud  waste  then  becomes 
equalized,  ox-  nearly  so.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  the  end  of  seven  yeax-s  a inaix  has 
scarcely  a particle  of  the  sanxe  xnatter  about 
hixxx  as  constituted  his  fnxxne  and  substance 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period  ; in  a pex-- 
fect  state  of  health,  except  as  regards  fatty 
deposits,  which  are  not  iixconsistent  with 
this  state,  he  ought  not  to  increase  or 
diminish  in  bulk  uixtil  old  age  comes  on, 
that  is  after  the  60th  j-ear ; the  supply  of 
material  will  then  begxn  to  lessen,  and  a 
falling  away  is  the  consequence. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  when  Growth 
is  most  rapid,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  : the  appe- 
tite of  a growing  child  should  not  be  stinted, 
neither  should  it  be  pampered;  he  is  not 
likely  to  eat  too  much  of  that  which  is 
really  nxxtx'itive  and  fit  for  him,  and  it  is  a 
very  mistakexi  kindness  to  let  him  eat  to 
repletion  of  that  which  is  not  so.  See  Age, 
ulppetite,  Food. 

Gruel.  This  well  kxiown  article  of 
invalid  diet,  is  fx-equently  so  prepared  as  to 
be  absolutely  injux-ious,  instead  of,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  wholesome  and  salutar3'^ ; the 
old  fashioned  Embden  Groats,  or  those  called 
“Kobinson's,”  which  ai-e  simply  oats  de- 
rived of  their  husks,  and  crushed,  are  the 
cst  materials  for  making  Grxxel  for  adults  ; 
they  should  be  boiled  slowl}-^  in  water  for  two 
or  three  houx-s  at  least,  to  extract  their 
nutritive  principles.  For  children,  the  Pre- 
pared Groats  are  best,  as  they  are  gx'ound 
very  fine,  axxd  have  probably  a little  wheaten 
flour  mixed  with  the  oatmeal,  which  cor- 
rects its  laxative  tendency  : the  best  mode 
of  preparation  is  to  mix,  say  a teaspoonful  of 
the  Meal  with  a little  Cold  Water,  in  a basin, 
taking  care  to  get  it  properly  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps ; into  this  stir  gradually  a 
cupful  of  Boiling  Water,  pour  the  whole 
into  the  saucepan,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  stirriixg  tlxe  while,  tlien  strain  if  at 
all  lixmpy,  and  add  half-a  cupful  of  Milk ; 
sweeten  with  Lump  Sugax-,  and  if  agreeable, 
grate  into  it  a very  little  Nixtmcg.  The 
coarse  Scotch  oatixxeal,  if  well  boiled,  makes 
an  admirable  Gruel ; some  persons  prefer 
to  take  Salt  in  it,  and  in  this  way  it  is  per- 
haps better  for  weakly  stomachs  tlian 
sweetened.  See  Diet,  Invalids. 

Grutum.  a ixame  given  by  the  French 
to  the  eruption  called  Millet  Hash.  See 
Milium,  Rashes. 

Gryllus  Verructv'orus.  a kind  of  grass- 
hopper, which  in  Sweden  has  the  repu- 
tation of  dcstroj  ing  warts,  by  biting  off  the 


excrescence  and  discharging  on  the  raw  sur- 
face a corx-osive  liquid. 

Gualvcum.  The  wood  and  gum  resin  of 
the  Lignum  Vitce;  a West  Indian  tree  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Zggopliyllacece, 
and  called  by  botanists  Guaiacum  Officinalis, 
are  both  used  medicinally,  for  the  cui-e  of 
chronic  cutaneous  and  syphilitic  diseases, 
gout,  and  rheumatism.  The  Wood,  which  is 
vex-y  hard  and  close  grained,  is  rasped  small, 
and  fx-om  it  is  prepared  the  Decoction  of 


t 

Guaiacum ; dose  from  2 to  4 ounces ; it  is- 
also  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Compound 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  axxd  other  diet 
dx'inks  taken  to  purify  the  blood,  axxd  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Coxnpound  Lime 
Water:  an  Extract  is  likewise  made  from 
it,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains. 
The  Gunx  is  given  in  Powder  in  10  or  20 
gx-aixi  doses,  often  nxixcd  with  ^lagnesia  or 
Milk  of  Sulphur : its  other  officinal  pre- 
parations are  Jlixture  of  Guaiacxxm,  doso 
from  1 to  3 tablespoonsfxxl,  2 or  3 three 
times  a day,  and  Simple  and  Compound  or 
Amxnoniated  Tinctures,  dose  fx’om  1 to  2 
drachms.  Those  suffering  fx-om  chronic 
gout  and  i-hcumatism,  especially  if  of 
syphilitic  origin,  caxxnot  do  better  than  take 
Guiaicunx  Mixture  axxd  Plummer’s  Pill ; the 
former  px-epared  thus  : — Powdei-ed  Gums, 
Guaiacuxxx  and  Acacia,  of  each  IJ  drachms ; 
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Nitrate  of  Potash  \ a drachm ; Tincture  of 
Conium,  or  H}'oscyamus  1 drachm,  or  Tinc- 
ture of  Opium  I a drachm ; Cinnamon 
"Water  6 ounces;  mix  and  take  2 table- 
spoonsful  three  times  a day,  with  one  of  the 
above  named  pills  every  night.  If  more 
agreeable  to  take  it  in  the  form  of  Powder, 
rub  down  3 drachms  of  each  of  the  Gums 
with  1 drachm  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  9 
drachms  of  Compound  Cinnamon  Powder; 
take  ^ a drachm  in  a little  Milk  three  times 
a dayT 

Guaiuxine.  a vegetable  principle  dis- 
covered in  the  fruit  of  the  FaulirM  Sorbllis. 
It  precipitates  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver.  We  do  not  learn  that  it 
has  been  applied  to  any  medical  purposes. 

GuBERX.\CTLUsr  (Latin  for  the  rudder  of 
a ship).  A name  given  by  Hunter  to  the 
fibro-vascular  substance  between  the  testes 
and  scrotum  in  the  foetus,  because  he  consi- 
dered it  the  principal  agent  in  directing  the 
course  of  the  testes  initsdescent-  See  Testes. 

Guido’s  Balsam.  This  was,  at  one  time, 
a favourite  remedy  for  rheumatic  and  neu- 
ralgic pains ; its  composition  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  present 
Soap  Linament,  with  a little  Laudanum. 

Guinea  Hen  Weed.  Avulgar  name  for 
Feteveria  Altiacea,  an  acrid  tropical  plant 


used  in  Jamaica  to  increase  the  flow  of  the 
saliva. 


Guinea  Worm.  A small  round  worm, 
with  a black  head  and  a Avhite  body, 
not  unlike  the  string  of  a violin,  which  is 
found  beneath  the  skin,  between  the  muscles 
and  cellular  membrane  of  negroes,  and 
others,  who  have  been  for  a time  in  tropical 
climates,  particularly  on  the  West  coast  of 
Africa ; the  feet  and  calves  of  the  legs  are 
the  parts  into  which  this  parasite  chiefly 
penetrates,  and  the  symptoms  of  its  presence 
arc,  first  itching  and  irritation  of  the  part,  in 
which,  on  close  inspection,  you  will  gene- 
rally discover  a small  blister. ' The  pain,  at 
first,  is  not  acute,  but  gradually  there  arises 
an  angiy  swelling  like  a boil,  and  there  is 
much  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  with, 
however,  but  little  disposition  to  suppura- 
tion. This  goes  on  for  some  time,  and  then 
a little  black  spot,  the  head  of  the  worm, 
shows  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling. 
As  soon  as  this  is  sufficiently  protruded  it 
must  be  taken  hold  of  very  gentlv,  and  an 
effort  made  to  draw  it  out,  which  effort 
must  be  renewed  every  now  and  then,  care 
being  taken  not  to  pull  so  forcibly  as  to 
break  the  body  of  the  worm,  as,  if  any  part 
is  left  in,  it  is  likely  to  cause  a troublesome 
ulcer.  The  best  plan  is  to  affix  the  head  to 
a piece  of  cotton  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
quill,  and  taking  the  two  ends  of  this  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  thumbs  turn  it  gently 
round.  The  animal  varies  in  length  from 
5 or  6 inches  to  as  many  feet,  so  that  the 
winding  operation  is  sometimes  a tedious 
one ; but  patience  and  perseverance  in  this, 
as  in  most  cases,  will  generally  overcome 
the  difficulties.  When  the  whole  of  the 


worm  is  extracted,  the  wound  should  be 
drcMcd  with  spme  kind  of  healiug  Ointment, 
or  if  it  is  much  inflamed,  a simple  AV'ater 
Dressing  will  for  a time  be  best.  Should 
the  worm  break,  and  the  part  become  ulce- 
rated in  consequence,  it  must  be  poulticed 
and  treated  like  a common  Ulcer  (which 
sec). 

I'he  Cliiyre,  or  Sand  Fly  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  another  of  these  troublesome  para- 
site.s,  which  abound  in  hot  climates.  Like 
the  Guinea  wonn,  it  insinuates  itself  into 
the  soft  and  tender  parts,  generally,  how- 
ever, attacking  the  fingers  and  toes.  It 
produces  similar  effects  to  those  just  de- 
scribed, but  presents  no  available  part  for 
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the  operator  to  lay  hold  of ; it,  therefore, 
has  to  be  cut  out,  and  this  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible.  Some  of  the  negro 
doctors  are  very  dexterous  in  extracting 
this  fly,  which  if  suffered  to  remain  will 
eause  deep  ulceration  of  the  tissues,  and, 
perhaps,  will  render  amputation  nccessarj'. 
After  the  extraction  of  the  several  bags, 
Avhich  these  flies  form,  the  wounds  are 
washed  with  a strong  infusion  of  Tobacco, 
or  a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  the 
Avound  is  covered  with  a Tar  plaister. 

Gullet.  The  tube  which  extends  from  the 
throat,  or  fauce.s,  to  the  stomach,  termed  by 
surgeons  the  (Esophagus  (which  see)  ; it 
forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  AUmmtary 
Canal  (which  see),  and  through  it,  of  course, 
all  the  food  taken  must  pass,  being  pro- 
pelled downward  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  form  one  of  its  coats. 
It  is  narrowest  at  the  top — and  hero,  if  anj’ 
Avhere,  a morsel  of  food,  or  other  object 
too  large  for  the  passage,  would  stick  fast, 
an  occurrence  Avhich  is  sometimes  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  Persons,  Avhen 
eating,  should  have  this  in  mind,  and  mas- 
ticate their  food  Avell  before  attempting  to 
swalloAv;  they  should  also  remember,  that 
the  food  does  not  simply  fall  through  an 
opening  prepared  for  it,  but  is,  as  it  were, 
taken  and  passed  doWnAvard  from  circle  to 
cii’cle  of  the  muscular  rings,  Avhich  not  only 
open  to  receive  it,  but  close  behind  to  push 
it  further  doAvn;  and  thus  an  attempt  to 
SAvallow  food  too  quickly  Avill  interfere  Avith 
this  action,  causing  a spasmodic  pain  and  a 
sensation  of  choking.  When  a piece  of  food 
too  large  for  the  passage  sticks  fast  in  the 
Gullet,  and  cannot  be  removed,  death  from 
suffocation  Avill  be  likely  to  ensue.  Some- 
times the  obstruction  can  be  pushed  down 
into  the  Avider  part  of  the  passage  bj'  means 
of  a finger  passed  into  the  opening  of  the 
Gullet ; or,  if  it  caTinot,  this  may  be  accom- 
lished  by  means  of  Avhat  is  called  a Ero- 
ang,  Avhich  is  a smooth,  round  piece  of 
whalebone,  about  2 feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a Avheaten  straw,  to  the  smallest  end  of 
Avhich  a piece  of  sponge  about  the  size  and 
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shape  of  a marble  is  finnly  attached.  Some- 
thing like  this  may  be  extemporized  out  of 
the  Avhalebone  I'ib  of  an  umbrella,  or  a very 
thin  cane,  having  a knob  of  some  soft, 
yielding  substance  fastened  to  it.  In  using 
the  instrument,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  patient’s  head  throAvn  Avell  back,  and  to 
let  the  chief  pressure  be  upon  the  back  of 
the  throat;  the  instrument  must  be  Avell 


oiled  or  greased  in  some  Avay,  and  pushed 
steadily  and  quickly  doAvn  Aintil  the  ob- 
struction is  felt  to  give  way.  If  this  should 
be  a fisli-bone  or  other  jagged  object,  Avhich 
is  likely  to  penetrate  the  membrane,  and  get 
finnly  fixed,  the  remoA'al  is  not  so  easily 
effected.  A little  dexterous  management  of 
the  fingers  Avill  often  do  this,  as  it  is  seldom 
far  in  the  passage.  In  all  such  cases  a 
surgeon  should  be  summoned  Avithout  de- 
lajq  for  an  operation  may  be  necessaiy.  If 
the  obstruction  remain  long,  and  be  of  the 
nature  last  mentioned,  it  may  cause  inflam- 
mation and  SAA'elling  of  the  part.  If  the 
obstruction  be  small,  such  as  a pin  or  a 
single  spine  of  fish-bone,  some  crumb  of 
bread  Avell  masticated  Avill  probably  carry 
it  doAvn.  When  it  is  removed,  there  will 
commonly  be  a sensation  as  though  the  ob- 
stacle Avere  still  lodged  in  the  throat,  Avhich 
keeps  up  the  uneasiness  in  the  patient’s 
mind ; but  if  still  there,  a distinct  pricking 
may  ahvays  be  felt  Avhen  the  throat  is 
pressed. 

There  is  sometimes  a spasmodic  affection 
of  the  Gullet  AA-hich  renders  the  act  of  SAval- 
loAving  difficult,  and  induces  a belief  that 
something  is  lodged  there  ; this  may  bo 
attributed  to  siiasm  or  hysteria,  if  it  is  not 
caused  by  the  effort  to  SAvalloAV  too  quickly. 
A sense  of  choking  and  suffocation  is  some- 
times the  result  of  foreign  bodies  getting 
into  and  irritating  the  Avindpipc,  Avhich  lies 
in  front  of  the  gullet.  See  Lungs,  Throat. 

Gui,Pir  Weed.  A marine  plant  or  plants, 
so  called  from  the  enormous  quantity  found 
floating  about  the  Gulf  of  Florida ; Ave  have 
it  also  in  considerable  quantities  on  our  oaa'u 
coasts.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  raAV  as  a salad, 
or  pickled  like  samphire  ; it  is  slightly 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic.  Largo 
(uiantities  of  it  are  brought  from  Devon- 
shire, and  consumed  as  a luxury  in  London. 
Whether  it  consists  of  one  or  more  species, 
it  undoubtedlv  belongs  to  the  genus  of  ma- 
rine plants  called  Lavers  (AA'hich  see). 

Gum  (Latin  gumnii).  A concrete  vegetable 
substance  Avhich  exudes  from  certain  trees, 
and  hardens  on  the  surface ; it  is  soluble  in 
Avater,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  this 
distinguishes  it  from  Gion  Resin,  Avhich  is 
so  only  in  spirit.  ]Many  kinds  both  of  Gum 
and  Gum  llesin  are  used  medicinally,  and 
spoken  of  in  this  Avoi'k  under  the  several 
heads  of  the  plants  from  Avhich  they  come. 
(See  Aeaeia,  &c) . 

Gum  is  the  common  proximate  principle 
of  vegetables,  or  the  primary  form  of  vege- 
table textures : in  its  constituents  it  re- 
sembles starch  and  sugar,  being  51  oxygen, 
42  carbon,  and  7 hydrogen.  It  is  soluble, 
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glutinous,  and  mucilaginous ; heated  it 
becomes  charcoal,  boiled  in  sulphuric  acid 
Avater  it  forms  sugar.  Of  Gum,  there  are 
several  varieties,  of  which  we  need  mention 
hut  three : — 1st.  Gum  Arabic,  which  is  the 
juice  or  sap  of  several  species  of  Acacia 
(which  see) ; it  consists,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius, of  carbon,  42’68 ; oxvgen,  50-95 ; 
hydrogen,  6-37  : 2nd.  Gum  of  Starch,  which 
is  the  soluble  substanee  of  the  fecula: 
3rd.  Common  Gum,  which  exudes  from  the 
bark,  and  even  the  pericai-p  of  fruit  trees,  as 
the  Almond,  Cherry,  <S:c. 

Gums.  These  ai-e  the  cellular  and  mucous 
membranes  which  cover  the  alveolar  pi-o- 
eesses  of  the  jaw  before  the  growth  of  the 
teeth,  the  fangs  of  which  they  afterwards 
envelope.  They  are  liable  to  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  ulceration,  resulting  in 
abscesses  and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the 
tissues,  to  which  allusion  is  here  necessary. 

Sponginess  or  Scurvy  of  the  Gums  is  some- 
times caused  by  an  accumulation  of  tartar 
about  the  teeth,  -which  is  owing  to  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood  generallju  In 
this  disease,  the  Gums  become  soft  and 
spongy,  and  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch ; 
they  are  also  extremely  tender,  and  SAvell 
outwardlv,  receding  from  the  teeth,  which 
CATntually  arc  left  unsupported  and  fall  out, 
although  they  may  exhibit  no  signs  of 
Caries.  (See  Teeth). 

If  a scorbutic  habit  of  body  be  the  cause 
of  this  malady,  the  symptoms  may  be  re- 
licA'ed  by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
and  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed  under 
the  head  of  Scurry  : a lotion,  composed  as 
folloAvs,  should  be  applied  with  a soft  tooth- 
brush, night  and  moniing  : — Solution  of 
Chlorinated  Soda  1 oimcc.  Tincture  of  ilyiTh 
6 drachms,  Eau  de  Cologne  10  drachms, 
"Water  5 ounces.  The  Tincture  of  Mj-rrh 
alone  is  a very  good  application,  if  it  does 
not  make  the  Gums  smart  too  much,  Avhich 
it  commonly  does.  Sometimes  a morbid 
growth  of  the  Gum  extends  dovmw.ards  so 
as  to  cover  the  tooth,  and  intervene  between 
' it  and  the  opposite  one ; the  remedy  for  this 
i is  the  lancet,  with  which,  or  a sharp  pen- 
i knife,  the  extra  grorvth  may  be  cut  offwith- 
1 out  danger : a lotion,  composed  of  Alum  and 

I Tinctui-e  of  Myn-li,  about  1 drachm  of  the 
i former  and  4 of  the  latter  to  a pint  of 
i "Water,  should  be  used  after  the  excision,  as 

I I a styptic. 

Gum  Boils  are  the  result  of  inflammation, 
r They  are  small  abscesses,  and  contain  matter 
t Avhich  should  be  let  out  as  soon  as  possible, 

\ by  means  of  a sharp  penknife  or  lancet ; but 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  operation  until 


the  boil  is  in  a fit  state,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  projection  at  The  sides  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  shiny  distended  appearance  of  the 
inA'esting  membrane ; the  process  of  ri])en- 
ing,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  hastened  by  hot 
applications  to  the  cheek  next  to  the  swell- 
ing ; and,  if  the  pain  is  excessive,  a leech 
applied  to  the  gum  will  probably  attbrd 
relief ; if  there  are  febrile  symptoms,  cooling 
aperients  should  be  given*  and  the  patient 
treated  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
Abscesses. 

Inflammation  of  the  Gums  often  arises 
from'  the  irritation  caused  by  decayed  teeth ; 
the  onlj-  remedy  in  this  case  is  the  removal 
of  the  offending  matters ; after  that,  apply 
leeches,  and  reduce  the  system  b}-  an  anti- 
phogistic  courae  of  treatment,  if  necessary. 

The  Gums  of  Children  often  become  much 
swollen  and  indurated  when  they  are  cutting 
teeth,  and  in  this  case,  a judicious  use  of  the 
lancet  is  almost  sure  to  give  relief,  first  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  secondly  by  the  as- 
sistance thus  oflbi-ded  to  nature  in  a difficult 
operation,  iloro  on  this  head  -will  be  said 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  Teething,  (which 
se^. 

The  appearance  of  the  Gums  frequently 
affords  valuable  information  in  investigating 
the  nature  of  diseases : thus,  when  swollen 
and  spongy,  they  indicate  scurvy ; when 
there  is  a blue  line  along  the  edge,  avc  may 
safely  assume  that  lead  has  been  imbibed 
into  the  system,  cither  by  druiking  water 
passed  through  pipes  of  "that  metal,  or  by 
handling  it  in  one  or  more  of  its  fonns  and 
combinations,  as  painters  arc  obliged  to  do ; 
a pink  line  indicates  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ; and  when  there  is  inflammation,  with 
soreness  and  sponginess,  accompanied  by  a 
deepening  of  the  colour,  and  a fetid  breath, 
we  mav  gcnerallj’  set  it  down  to  mercurial 
salivation ; when  this  is  the  case,  a ‘\^^^sh 
made  of  2 drachms  of  Muriatic  Acid  to  a 
pint  of  Water,  will  be  found  efficaciou.s. 
Of  Astringent  AVashes,  none  perhaps  will 
be  used  with  better  effect  than  that  pre- 
pared of  Tincture  of  "Mj-rrh  and  Alum,  pre- 
scribed above  : a vei-j-  good  and  cheap  pre- 
paration is  simply  1 drachm  of  -Vlum 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  Water : for  foul  ulcer- 
ous Gums,  the  Solution  of  Chloride  of 
Soda,  with  Camphor  Mixture,  should  bo 
used. 

Gumm.v.  Is  the  name  given  to  a small 
tumour,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  con- 
tents to  the  gum. 

Guai  E.\sh.  Is  a species  of  Strophulus 
(which  see),  a disease  peculiar  to  infants; 
it  is  the  same  as  lied  Gum,  and  has  among 
its  varieties  Wildfire  Hash,  andAVhiteGum. 
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These  are  all  cutaneous  diseases,  includin" 
Rank  Rod  Gum,  and  other  afh.'ctions  well 
known  to  nurses  and  tlie  mothers  of  fami- 
lies. See  Infannj. 

Gustolary  (Latin  gusto,  to  taste).  A 
name  of  the  lingual  nerve,  which  passes 
near  to  the  palate,  and  is  chiefly  concerned 
in  tasting : it  is  a branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary.  See  Nerves. 

Gutta  (Latin  for  drop ; plural  guttre) . 
Hence  we  have  several  surgical  and  medical 
terms,  such  as  Gutta  opaea,  applied  to 
Cataract  (which  see) ; G.  serena,  a species 
of  blindness,  in  which  the  eye  remains 
clear  and  apparently  unaffected,  except 
that  there  is  unusual  dilation  of  the  pupil, 
which  do  not  contract  on  the  approach  of 
light  or  any  object  (See  Amaurosis,  Egc)  ; 
G.  Rosacea,  Rosy  Drop  (See  Acne)  . Then 
there  are  certain  preparations,  such  as  G. 
Anodgna  (Anodyne  Drop),  a Solution  of 
Morphine  G.  Nigra  (Black  Drop),  a com- 
osition  of  Opium,  Nutmeg,  and  Saffron, 
oiled  in  Verjuice,  sweetened  with  Sugar 
and  fermented  with  Yeast;  it  is-  some- 
times called  Lancashire  Drops ; Gutta  Vita: 
(Latin  for  Drops  of  Life),  is  a nostrum  for- 
merly much  in  repute  for  various  internal 
complaints ; its  exact  composition  is  not 
known ; hut  its  chief  properties  appear  to 
have  been  those  of  a strong  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant and  cordial.  There  are  other  prepara- 
tions having  this  prefix  Gutta,  which  term, 
under  its  contractions  Gt.  or  Gtt.,  was  for- 
merly much  more  uped  in  prescriptions  than 
at  present ; minim  is  more  correct,  because 
more  precise  in  the  quantity. 

Gutta  Percha,  or  Pertsha.  Tliis  valua- 
ble article  is  a Gum  resin,  the  product  of 
Isonandra  Gutta,  a Dee  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotacece,  found  in  India, 
but  more  particularly  in  Sumatra  and  the? 
neighbouring  islands.  This  article  has 
recently  come  into  extensive  use  in  medical 
and  surgical  practice ; possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  being  easily  moulded,  when  warm, 
to  an}-  required  shape,  it  has  been  found  a 
very  useful  adjunct  to  the  repair  of  fractures, 
and  various  other  injuries  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject.  It  is  also  water- 
proof, and,  a sheeting  prepared  from  it 
IS  now  used  in  most  hospitals  and  sick 
rooms,  as  a protection  to  bedding  from  the 
natural  and  other  discharges  of  the  patients. 

Gymxastic.s  (Greek  ggmnaxo,  to  exercise 
naked).  Bathing,  swimming,  leaping, 
wrestling,  and  the  rude  sports  of  the  arena 
generally,  would  come  under  the  ancient 
meaning  of  this  term ; but  we  apply  it  iu  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  those  exercises 
which  arc  deemed  conducive  to  health,  by 


developing  the  muscles,  and  promoting  the 
action  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs. 
Gymnastics  now  form  part  of  the  training  of 
our  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so  ; for,  unless  there  is  a proper 
development  of  the  physical  powers,  the 
mental  growth  is  likely  to  suffer.  The 
gymnasium  as  well  as  the  school  must  help 
to  form  the  men  and  women  of  the  coming 
generation,  or  we  shall  have  a sickly  and 
stunted  race,  both  mental  and  bodily.  See 
Exercise. 

Gy.mxo.sperm.'E  (Greek  gymnos,  naked, 
sperma  %eedi) . A botanical  term  applied  to 
plants  which  have  their  seeds  destitute  of  a 
pericarj).  Its  opposite  is  Anqiospcrmce. 

Gypsuji  (Greek  gypsos  chalk,  from  geos 
earth,  and  opse  to  bake).  This  is  chalk  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water ; when  tlicse  latter,  or  a portion  of 
them,  are  driven  oft'  by  heat  it  falls  into 
powder,  and  constitutes  what  we  call  Plaster 
of  Paris,  useful  for  modelling  and  taking 
casts  of  parts  of  the  human  frame,  but  not 
otherwise  employed  in  connection  with 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Gyri  (plural  of  the  Latin/7?/)vc9,a  circuit). 
Applied  to  the  spiral  cavities  of  the  internal 
Ear  (which  see). 

Habit  (Latin  hahitus).  State  or  condition 
of  the  body : thus  we  say  a man  is  of  a full 
or  plethoric  habit.  It  also  means  the  eft'ect 
of  a frequent  repetition  of  the  sarne  act,  or 
the  manner  of  doing  anything.  Ve  are  all, 
more  or  less,  creatures  of  Habit,  and  our 
thoughts  and  actions  alike  run  as  it  were  in 
grooves  formed  in  early  lift',  and  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  advance  in  years, 
until  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  get 
out  of  them.  How  important,  then,  is  the 
formation  of  good  Habits ; bad  ones  are  easily 
acquired,  and  they  commonly  have  a most 
pernicious  effect  upon  the  bodily  health,  as 
well  as  upon  the  state  of  the  mind.  Habits 
of  cleanliness,  of  regularity  in  exercise  and 
diet,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  bodily  functions,  should  be 
taught  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
have  any  independent  action.  Habits_  of 
control,  too,  over  his  passions  and  appetites 
are  of  equal  importance;  in  order  that  the 
‘ ‘ use”  which,  the  proverb  tells  us  truly,  “is 
second  nature,”  may  not  be  in  rcallity  an 
ahusc  of  those  physical  and  mental  powi'rs 
which  the  great  Creator  intended  should  be 
made  subservient  to  our  good  and  his  glory. 

Scarcely  need  we  insist  on  the  fact  that 
Habits  and  occupations  of  life  greatly  aft’cct 
the  eonstitution,  and  modify  the  state  of 
health,  producing  peculiar  diseases,  or 
curing  and  eradicating  those  which  exist  in 
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the  frame.  Habits  of  intemperance,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  sensual  in- 
dulgences of  every  kind,  are  daily  producing 
the  most  fearful  effects  around  us  ; and 
every  mother,  and  other  person  who  has  the 
care  of  children,  ought  to  know  and  feel  the 
importance  of  training  the  child  in  the  way 
it  should  go.  This  is  a subject  on  which  we 
might  greatly  dilate,  but  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  moralist  than  the  physician  ; under 
the  several  heads  of  Uj-ercise,  Health,  Occu- 
pation, and  others,  included  in  our  volume, 
allusion  is,  however,  made  to  it. 

IlyicM.v  (Greek  aima  or  aimatos,  blood). 
From  this  root  come  several  medical  terms, 
such  ns  Ilamatemcsis,  a vomiting  of  blood 
caused  by  haemorrhage  in  the  stomach — 
this  was  called  by  old  physicians  Vomitus 
cruentus  ; Ilaematin,  the  colouring  matter 
of  logwood,  whose  scientific  name  \sHa:ma- 
toxylon  Campechianum  ; ITcemagogucs,  ex- 
pellers  of  blood,  medicines  which  promote 
the  catamenial  and  hscmorrhoidal  dis- 
charges ; llcemalopia,  or  llcemalops,  blood- 
shot eye;  llceniatocclc,  a swelling  of  the 
scrotum  or  spermatic  chord,  caused  by  effu- 
sion of  blood ; JLcmatodes,  bloody,  as  ap- 
plied to  a morbid  or  fungoid  growth  (see 
Fungous  ITetmatodes,  under  the  head  Fun- 
goid) ; Hfcmatology , an  account  or  history 
of  the  blood  ; Ilcematoma,  a blood-like  tu- 
mour; ircematosine,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood ; Heematosis,  the  formation 
of  the  blood ; llccmaturia,  the  passing  of 
blood  in  the  itrine  ; llannopthalmus,  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
ej’e ; Hccmoptoc,  or  Ihcemoptgsis,  the  spit- 
ting or  e.xpectoration  of  blood,  sometimes 
called  Fneumorrhagia ; Ilcemorrhage,  the 
loss  of  blood  ; Hccmorrhoca  petechialis,  a 
term  applied  to  the  chronic  form  of  pur- 
pura— it  lias  also  been  called  Fetechice 
sine  febre,  and  sometimes  Land  Scurvy ; 
Hannorrhoidal,  a term  applied  to  the  sciatic 
nerve,  and  to  the  arteries  of  the  rectum, 
because  they  often  bleed  ; and  ILcmorr- 
hoids,  literally  a discharge  of  blood,  but 
commonly  applied  to  Files  (which  see)  ; 
Hccmastacicc,  sfa^ation  of  blood  ; and  Jlce- 
i mastatics,  medicines  wliich  stop  hamorr- 
liages  (see  Styptics) . There  is  also  a plant 
called  Ilamanthus,  or  the  Blood-flower,  of 
ithe  natural  order  Aniaryllida:,  with  the 
juice  of  whose  bulbs  the  Hottentots  arc  said 
) to  poison  their  arrows. 

, Hamatemesis  (Greek  aima,  blood ; and 
cmio,  to  vomit).  For  a full  account  of  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this 
^ disease,  see  vomiting  and  spitting  of  blood, 
13  under  head  of  Blood. 

i H.e>lvtocele  (Greek  aima,  and  kele,  a 


tumour).  The  soft  fluctuating  tumour  of 
the  testicles,  so  called,  is  generally  caused 
by  a blow  or  other  injury  to  the  part,  or  by 
the  division  of  a vessel  in  the  operation  for 
hydrocele ; it  is  simply  bloody  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
flows  out  as  soon  as  an  opening  is  made  for 
its  escape,  and,  this  is  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it ; the  operation  is  the  same  as 
tlvAtfov Hydrocele,  (which see),  and  Testicle. 

II.EMOPTY.sis  (Greek  aima  mAptyd) . Spit- 
ting of  blood,  sometimosproducedbyafulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  but  more  com- 
monly by  their  rupture,  in  consequence  of 
ulceration . The  blood  in  this  case  is  of  a more 
florid  colour,  and  smaller  in  quantity  tlian 
when  vomited  up  from  the  stomach,  as  in 
the  preceding  disease : this  may  be  either 
symptomatic  of  disease,  as  in  consumption, 
when  it  would  be  called  secondary,  or  it 
may  \>q  primary,  or  idiopathic,  constituting 
the  disease  itself.  Again,  it  may  occur  at 
irregular  or  regular  periods,  as  after  the 
suppression  of  some  customary  evacuation, 
in  which  case  it  is  termed  vicarious.  Con- 
gestion of  the  vessels^  of  the  lungs  most 
commonly  causes  spitting  of  blood,  which 
generally  proceeds  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes  following  the 
coui-se  of  the  e.xpcllcd  air  in  exhalation. 
^Vhen  it  is  occasioned  by  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  there  is  so  great  an  expulsion  of 
the  vital  fluid  that  the  case  is  soon  likely  to 
have  a fatal  termination. 

Hiumoptysis  sometimes  occurs  in  youth, 
as  bleeding  from  the  nose  max’,  and  we 
then  consider  it  symptomatic  of  a morbid 
state  of  the  constitution.  It  is  x’ery  fre- 
quently vicarious — that  is,  substituted,  or 
acting’for  another ; it  is  most  common])*  so 
of  the  female  menstruation,  and  does  not 
often  lead  to  any  serious  results.  It  is 
mostly  secondary  as  a symptom  of  Con- 
sumption (xvhlch  see),  although  that  disease 
xvill  sometimes  run  its  course  xvithout  any 
spitting  of  blood  ; and  sometimes  this  may 
occur  at  the  commencement  of  it,  preceding 
for  some  years  any  of  its  more  marked 
symptoms. 

One  of  the  organic  diseases  which  pro- 
duces Ha'inoptysis  is  that  affecting  the  left 
side  of  the  heart : in  this' case  the  blood  is 
impeded  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
which  become  loaded  or  congested  in  conse- 
quence, and  hamiorrhnge  ensues.  Violent 
exertion  in  speaking,  or  singing,  will  also 
sometimes  cause  spitting  of  blood,  xvhkh, 
in  all  cases,  should  be  looked  on  with  appre- 
hension. as,  whether  considered  as  a symp- 
tom or  a disease,  it  is  a truly  foi-mi’dablo 
maladv,  to  which  plethoiic  people,  or  those 
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^vllo  have  narrow  and  ill  -formed  chests,  are 
especiallj'  liable. 

. Treatment.  As  congestion  is  most  com- 
monly the  exciting  cause,  the  removal  of 
blood  from  between  the  shouldens,  or  the 
hollow  of  the  throat  just  above  the  breast 
bone,  is  one  of  the  remedial  means  to  be 
employed.  Leeches,  or  the  cupping  appa- 
ratus, will  be  the  proper  agents  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.  Graves  says  that  “no  topical 
bleeding  appears  tO'  me  so  useful  as  the 
oozing  of  blood  from  that  situation  where 
the  cough  is  teazing,  and  Ha‘inopt}'sis  con- 
siderable ; six  leeches  should  be  applied 
every  six  hours,  or  in  less  se-\’crc  cases  a 
smaller  number,  and  at  more  distant 
intervals.” 

Elevating  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
admitting  plenty  of  fresh  air,  with  spare  diet, 
and  perfect  quiet,  are  among  the  other  most 
useful  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened  by  means  of  a saline 
urgative,  preceded,  where  they  are  costive, 
y from  3 to  6 grains  of  Calomel ; and  assisted 
by  an  enema  of  Salt  and  Gruel ; if  the 
bleeding  continues,  2 grains  of  Powder  of 
Ipecacuanha  should  be  administered  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  it  abates ; the  chest 
also  should  be  sponged  with  Vinegar  and 
Cold  Water,  and  a dessert  spoonful  of  the 
former  in  half  a wincglassful  of  the  latter 
will  be  a useful  accompaniment  to  any  other 
medicines  which  may  be  thought  necessary. 
The  remedies  Avill  var}'  considerablj’^  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  case  ; 
sometimes  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  Dilute 
Sulphuric,  from  15  to  20  drops  in  Cold 
Water  three  or  four  times  a daj' ; in  some 
eases  10  or  15  drops  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
may  be  given,  and  as  a ready  remcd}q  when 
no  other  is  to  be  obtained.  Common  Salt,  a 
teaspoonful  at  the  time,  repeated  frequently. 
To  get  up  the  strength  after  an  attack  of 
this  kind,  nutritious  diet,  with  preparations 
of  Iron,  or  bitter  tonics,  and  mineral  acids. 
Persons  subject  to  Haemoptysis,  from  what- 
ever cause,  should  live  abstcmiousl}',  avoid 
late  hours,  exposure  to  cold  or  great  heat, 
and  excitement  of  any  kind.  In  habitual 
and  protracted  eases.  Dr.  Graves  recommends 
a change  of  residence  to  Australia. 

H.kmokrh.voe  (Greek  <?»»<?,  and  rhegyo., 
to  burst  forth).  A tlux  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  lungs,  intestines,  or  any  other  part,  as 
we  apply  the  term,  which  by  the  ancients 
was  understood  to  mean  a bleeding  at  the 
nose  only.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  internal 
llicmorrhage,  we  have  spoken  above,  or  at 
other  parts  this  volume ; of  the  external,  as 
from  wounds,  something  has  been  said  un- 
der the  head  of  Arteries,  and  more  will  be 


under  that  of  Wounds,  and  also  of  ligature, 
Stggtic,  and  Tourniquet,  all  of  which  are 
resorted  to  for  the  stopping  of  Ilmmorrhage ; 
although  in  the  first  and  last  onl3'can  much 
depcndance  be  placed,  as  it  is  of  a very' 
serious  cliaracter.  AVe  would  just  make  a 
few  observations  here  on  the  spontaneous 
cessation  of  H;emorrhage,  which  sometimes 
occurs  when  a considerable  quantity'  of  blood 
has  been  lost  from  a vein  or  artery,  and  the 
patient  faints,  in  this  case  death  does  not 
immediately'  ensue,  nor  docs  the  bleeding 
recommence.  After  the  return  to  conscious- 
ness, although  at  no  distant  period,  repe- 
titions of  the  bleeding  may'  occur,  and 
ultimate  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  take 
place.  In  operations,  such  as  the  removal 
of  a leg  or  arm,  it  is  only  found  neces.sary  to 
tie  or  “take  up,”  as  we  term  it,  the  larger 
arteries,  although  those  which  are  severed 
arc  very  numerous ; the  smaller  ones  stop 
bleeding  of  themselves,  and  their  orifices 
become  closed  or  obliterated  by  a natural 
contraction,  which  is  favoured  by'  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  and  styptics. 

H.vir.  This  is  one  of  the  common  integu- 
ments of  tlie  body',  consisting  of  dry,  elastic 
filaments  arising  from  the  skin  of  all 
animals  except  fishes  and  reptiles,  that  is 
of  all  warm-blooded  animals;  it  grows  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  having  a cvlindrical 
root  surrounded  by  a capsule,  witfi  nerves, 
&o.,  which  is  called  the  bulb,  and  which  is 
nourished  by  a fluid  in  the  membrane. 

Exclusive  of  the  animal  matter  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Hair,  and  which  is  the 
same  in  all,  there  is  a colouring  matter 
which  is  separable  from  it,  and  the  hue  of 
wliich  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  hair, 
and  to  this  the  difference  of  tint  is  owing. 
To  this  fatty  substance,  also,  A^aucquelin 
attributes  the  suppleness,  elasticity,  and 
unaltcrability'  of  Hair,  and  also  that  it  burns 
rapidly',  and  combines  with  alkalies  to  foim 
soap.  'All animal  integuments,  such  as  horns, 
nails,  feathers,  fur,  wool,  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  supple  and  elastic,  and  all  are 
formed  of  the  same  animal  mucus,  and  in- 
clude in  their  (jomposition  a portion  of  this 
oil.  It  has  been  found  that  Hair  is  soluble 
in  water  at  a very  high  temperature  ; as  in 
a Papin’s  Digester,  where  it  leaves  a residue 
of  the  oil  above  spoken  of,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  and  some  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  iron  being  found  most 
abundant  in  the  darkest  Hair ; sulphur  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ingredient  on  which  the 
action  of  the  black  dyes  of  red  or  grey 
Hairs  depend. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Groicth  and 
Structure  of  the  Hair  is  one  of  the  most 
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curious  and  interesting  connected  with  our 
animal  economj- ; in  order  to  present  it 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  our  readers  as 
possible  we  give  it  in  a series  of  propo- 
sitions : — 

1.  Hair  is  found  to  grow  on  all  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  except  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

2.  The  Hair  differs  eonsiderably  in  length, 
thickness,  shape,  and  colour ; according  to 
situation,  race,  family,  sex,  and  age. 

3.  As  Hair  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  it 
is  obviouslj'  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
coverings  for  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  the 
head  of  man,  because  heat  escapes  very 
slowly  through  it.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  protected  from  the  influence  of  excessive 
heat,  moisture,  and  electricity,  by  means 
of  the  Hair. 

4.  “ The  Hair,”  says  Mr.  Paget,  the  emi- 
nent anatomist,  “ in  its  constant  growth, 
serves,  over  and  above  its  local  purposes, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body,  in 
that,  as  it  grows,  it  removes  from  the  blood 
the  bisulphate  of  protein  and  other  consti- 
tuents of  its  substance,  which  are  thus  ex- 
creted from  the  body.”  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  Hair  iierforms  au  important 
part  in  the  animal  economy.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  shaving  or  cutting  the  Hair 
assists  in  the  removal  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen from  the  system  ; consequently  long 
hair  is  injurious. 


d 


Fig.  1. 

5.  If  we  but  look  at  the  back  of  our  hands 
we  shall  observe  the  Hair  issuLug  from  small 


depressions  in  the  skin.  These  depressions 
are  the  orifices  of  the  hair-follicles,  which 
extend  to  various  depths  in  the  cerium,  and 
are  always  lined  with  cells  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  found  in  the  epidermis. 

6.  Fig.  1 is  a diagram  that  will  explain 
how  the  Hair  is  retained  in  the  skin,  and  if 
you  examine  it  attentively  you  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  parts.  The  diagram  represents  a 
section  of  the  human  scalp,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hair  jienetrates  it ; a, 
is  the  hair- follicle ; 6,  the  Hair  within  the 
follicle ; c,  the  epidermis ; d d,  the  seba- 
ceous glands  opening  into  the  hair-follicle ; 
e,  the  fatty  tissue,  with  the  cellular  tissue 
underneath  it,  in  which 
hair-follicle  is  embedded. 

7.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  the  sweat-glands 
are  connected  with  the 
hair  - follicles ; and,  in 
the  accompanying  figure, 

3'ou  will  obsen'e  that 
there  are  no  less  than 
six  of  these  glands  open- 
ing into  the  hair-follicle 
which  belongs  to  the 
beard. 

8.  The  shaft  of  the  Hair  is  that  part 
which  you  discern  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin  (fig.  1,  b),  and  if  you  follow  it  into 
that  membrane,  j'ou  will  see  that  it  is  lodged 
iir  a fold  of  what  is  termed  basement  mem- 


the  base  of  the 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

brane,  or  its  follicle,  which  is  larger  or  bul- 
bous at  the  lower  part,  like  the  Hair  which 
is  inside  it.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  enable  you  to  understand  the  relative 
positions  of  the  adjacent  parts  to  the  Hair. 

(Fig.  3.  ff,  a mass  of  cells  in  the  centre 
of  the  hair,  filled  with  pigment ; i,  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  hair  follicle ; c,  layer 
of  epidermic  cells ; rf,  imbricated  cells,  loaded 
with  pigment  at  the  lower  part,  and  becoming 
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gradually  compressed  as  they  approach  the 
surface  of  the  skiu ; c,  layer  of  imbricated 
cells.) 

9.  The  hair-follicle  is  merely  a tuming- 
in  of  the  skiu,  so  as  to  invest  the  hair,  and 
its  inside  is  a continuation  of  the  epidermis ; 
for  the  cells  are  of  the  same  nature  (fig.  2, 
c),  the  deeper  ones  being  somewhat  round, 
■while  the  superficial  ones  are  fiattened  and 
scaly  (c) . The  follicle  is  kept  in  its  place 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
Hair,  by  means  of  the  adjoining  tissues 
(see,  6,  fig.  1),  and  the  small  vessels,  called 
capillaries,  which  afford  materials  for 
increase. 

10.  The  hair  grows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  follicle,  being  formed  by  the  secretions 
of  these  cells,  and  being  gradually  pushed 
upwards  by  them,  so  as  to  increase  its  length. 

11.  As  the  cells  ascend  in  the  bulb  of  the 
Hair,  they  become  larger  until  they  reach  the 
central  part — hence  the  increased  size  of  the 
bulb;  but  when  the  shaft  commences,  the  cells 
become  longer,  denser,  and,  in  fact,  fibrous. 

12.  By  simply  crushing  the  Hair,  we  are 
able  to  discern  its  fibi'ous  nature ; but  this  may 
be  more  readily  demonstrated  after  the  hair 
has  been  softened  by  maceration  in  an  acid. 

13.  Hair  consists  of  a cortical  or  fibrous 
horny  texture  which  invests  it,  and  a me- 
dullary or  pith-like  substance,  which  is  ob- 
served on  the  inside. 

14.  The  cortex^  or  bark  of  the  Hair,  is 
fonned  by  a single  layer  of  cells  being  im- 
bricated (fig.  2,  e) , and  forming  a thin  layer 
outside  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  shaft.  These 

cells  overlap  each  other,  so 
that  tlieir  edges  give  a ser- 
rated feel  and  appearance  to 
the  Hair.  If  you  rub  5’our 
finger  from  root  to  point  over 
a Hair,  and  then  rub  it  back- 
wards, you  will  find  that  its 
Fig.  4.  surface  is  serrated ; and  if 
the  Hair  is  very  large,  you  will  find  that  the 
I'oughness  is  greater,  because  there  is  usually 
a double  series  of  imbrications  in  the  large 
Hairs. 


(Fig.  4.  A portion  of  Hair  magnified 
so  as  to  show  the  imbrication  of  the  outside) . 

15.  If  we  make  a longitudinal  section  of 
the  shaft  of  a Hair,  we  find  that  the  centre 
is  made  up  of  a .series  of  cells,  filled  up  with 
pigment,  and  contained  in 
the  fibrous  part  of  its  sub- 
fViillll  S ' stance.  In  order  to  obseiwe 
this  appearance,  we  must  use 
\ a sharp  razor  to  make  the 
• section,  and  a magnifying 
Fig.  5.  power  of  about  150 ; but  as 
every  person  is  not  able  to  do 


so,  wo  have  given  a diagram  of  the  appear-  - 
ance  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  Hair. 

(Fig.  5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a Hair, 
showing  the  imbrication  of  the  cortex,  and 
the  pigment  cells  in  the  fibrons  part) . 

16.  If  we  take  a Hair,  and  cut  it  across 
with  a sharp  razor,  so  as  to  make  a very 
tliin  section  of  it — a 
mere  shaving,  in  fact — 
we  shall  observe  three 
parts : first,  a thin  var- 
nish-like  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells;  then  a set 
of  fibres,  which  are  pla- 
ced further  apart  as 
the}'^  approach  the  cen- 
tre, which  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
pigment-cells  in  some  Hairs,  but  is  always 
loose,  and  looks  like  pith. 

(Fig.  6.  Transverse  section  of  a Hair, 
showing  the  three  different  textures). 

17.  The  Hair  varies  in  length  according 
to  situation,  sex,  and  race.  In  the  Kurilian 
race,  there  are  individuals  who  have  Hair 
growing  down  the  back  and  covering  nearly 
the  whole  body.  The  average  length  of  the 
beard  is  ten  inches,  but  some  men  liave  had 
beards  that  swept  the  ground.  "Womeir  have 
also  been  met  with  whose  hair  reached  to 
their  feet,  but  yet  the  ordinary  length  is 
onlj'  from  twenty  to  forty  inches. 

18.  Colour  influences  its  texture : thus 
flaxen  Hair  is  said  to  bo  the  finest,  and  black 
the  coarsest ; and  as  Hair  becomes  grey,  it 
becomes  coarser.  Withof,  a German  anato- 
mist, states  that  a square  inch  of  the  skin 
of  the  head  contains  598  black  Hairs,  648 
chesnut  Hairs,  and  728  flaxen  Hairs. 

19.  The  colours  and  shades  of  the  human 
Hair  are  very  numerous,  and  depend,  in  a 


measure,  upon  age,  climate,  and  race.  The 


following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  va- 
rieties caused  by  race  and  climatal  influence : 
Race  or  Tribe.  Hair. 

Afghans black. 

Arabs black  and  crisp,  Avith 

grizzle}'  bcai'ds. 
Armenians dark. 

““Sns’otthe  i 
Nile ) 

Californians black,  long,  xerv  strong, 

and  not  woolly. 


c ( thick,  coarse,  lank,  and 

Chmese  & Indo- ) 


) 


scanty 


Circassians brown  or  black. 

Egyptians black  and  crisp. 

Eudamencs  i thick,  rough,  and  shin- 
(New  Guinea)  < ing,  without  being 
( woollv. 
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Esquimaux 


f 


coal  - black,  straight, 
strong,  and  long. 

Ethiopian black  and  crisp. 

Greeks  black,  brown,  and  flaxen 

Kamtschatkans  . . black. 

Kurd.' black. 

Kurilians  or  Ainos  very  black. 

Mantschoos  brown. 

Mexicans  ^ thick,  black,  coarsc,  and 

Mongolians  ....  { Hack,^stW; strd^ 

Ossetines  ' t>rownorlight,andsoine- 

T)„4.  f lank  and  black ; beard 

Patagonians....  I 

Singhalese black. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  with  respect  to  the 
colour  of  the  Hair,  that  it  varies  with  the 
colour  of  the  iris,  or  coloured  part  of  the 


eye,  and  the  general  hue  of  the  skin.  It 


has  been  remarked,  and  with  more  degree 
of  truth  than  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
darker  the  Hair  the  stronger  the  body,  and 
vice  versa 

20.  The  difiercnce  of  colourin  human  Hair 
appears  to  depend,  according  to  Vaucquelin 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a peculiar  oil. 
He  states  that  black  Hair  consists  of — 1.  An 
animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part.  2.  A white  concrete  oil,  in  small 
quantity.  3.  Another  oil  of  a greyish-green 
colour,  more  abundant  than  the  former. 
4.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the  hair  is 
imcertain.  5.  A minute  proportion  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  6.  Phosphate  of  lime.  7. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  in  very  small  quantity. 
■8.  Sile.x  and  sulphur,  each  in  considerable 
quantity. 

21.  Hair  is  remarkably  elastic  and  strong. 
A single  Hair  from  the  head  of  a boy  only 
eight  years  of  age  supported  the  weight  of 
7‘812  grains ; and  one  from  the  head  of  a 
man  twenty-two  years  of  age  supported 
14’285  grains.  Weber  states  that  a Hair  10 
inches  long  will  stretch  to  13  inches. 

(Management  of  the  Hair. — Pass  a fine 
tooth-comb,  at  regular  intervals  eve^ 
I twenty-four  hours,  through  the  Hair,  in 
^ order  to  keep  it  from  matting  or  entan- 
j gling ; separate  the  Hairs  carefully  and  re- 
tpeatcdly,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass 
joj through  them  for  several  minutes;  use  a 
jiii  brush  that  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  gently  stimulating 
fl  J the  hair-bulbs.  Before  going  to  bed,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  part  the  Hair  evenly,  so  as  to 
^ lavoid  false  folds,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
llV  turning  against  the  grain,  which  might 
j ' ' even  cause  the  Hairs  to  break.  Such  are 
\ "i'thc  ordinary  requirements  with  regard  to  the 


management  of  the  Hair.  Some  persons  carry 
to  excess  the  dressing  and  adornment  of  the 
Hair,  especially  those  who  are  gifted  Avith 
that  of  the  finest  quality.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, females  who  are  in  the  habit,  during 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  toilette,  of 
dragging  and  twisting  the  Hair,  so  as  almost 
to  draw  the  skin  with  it ; the  efl'ect  of  which 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  break  the  Hairs 
and  fatigue  the  scalp,  and  finally  to  alter 
the  bulb  itself. 

Management  of  the  Hair  in  Childhood. 
As  this  is  an  important  brancli  of  our  pre- 
sent subject,  future  appesirance  and  com- 
fort depending  greatly  upon  it,  we  shall 
devote  some  space  to  directions  thereupon. 
Ablution  and  friction  are  the  most  requisite 
means  for  keeping  the  skin  of  the  scalp  in  a 
healthy  state,  which  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per groAvth  of  the  Hair.  Kemove  the 
epidermis  by  washing  and  rubbing  fre- 
quently, once  a day  is  not  too  often,  although 
once  a Aveek  is  commonly  thought  frequent 
enough,  and  Avhere  it  is  so,  soap  should  be 
used^as  simple  Avater  Avill  not  remove  the 
tough  and  clogged  epidermis  Avhich  obstructs 
the  growth  of  the  Hair.  In  the  case  of 
daily  ablution  there  is  no  necessity  for  this, 
indeed  it  Avould  be  injurious,  as  it  would  re- 
move too  much  of  the  oily  matter  bv  which 
this  growth  is  encouraged  and  facilitated  : 
by  the  too  frequent  application  of  soap,  the 
Hair  is  rendered  dry  and  brittle  ; Avith  pro- 
per attention  to  cleanliness  it  needs  A’ery 
little  of  this,  or  any  solvent  of  oil.  For  the 
long  Hair  of  girls,  occasional  Avashing  with 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  may  be  beneficial,  and 
for  all,  a little  grease  is  nccessarj'  about 
every  tAVO  or  three  days.  This,  although  it 
does  not  act  as  a stimulant,  as  many  suppose, 
adds  to  the  growth  of  the  Hair,  by  allowing 
it  to  escape  from  its  follicles  or  secreting 
cavities ; it  may  be  rendered  stimulating  by 
the  addition  of  Cantharides  or  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia, one  or  other  of  Avhich  is  no  doubt  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated 
ItoAv  land’s  Macassar.  As  to  the  kind  of  grease 
to  be  used,  it  is  really  of  little  conscqucmce ; 
some  animal  oil  is  perhaps  the  best ; the 
vegetable  oils  generally  being  too  ciying 
and  heating.  Bear’s  Grease  is  very  good,  al- 
though, not  perhaps  bettor  than  any  other 
animal  fat ; hence  the  public  do  not  sutler 
much  from  the  pleasing  delusion  that  they 
purchase  thm  grease  in  the  pots  which  are 
said  to  contain  it. 

But  rubbing  the  scalp,  and  combing  the 
hair,  come  before  ceasing,  and  both  these 
operations  should  be  regularl}’,  frequently, 
and  gently  performed;  if  the  towel  be  too 
rough,  or  the  comb  too  sharp-pointed,  or 
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the  brush  too  stiff  and  penetrating,  they 
■will  be  likely  to  set  up  inflammatory  action 
in  the  skin : to  avoid  this  danger,  some 
persons  are  accustomed  to  use  soft  brushes 
only,  but  this  is  a practice  we  cannot  recom- 
mend, as  a brush  of  this  kind  will  not  pe- 
netrate the  poll  itself,  and  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  a stubborn  crop  of  Hair ; 
the  bi-ush,  like  the  comb,  should  always  be 
felt,  but  not  painfully  so,  and  if  injury  is 
ever  done  by  either,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
hand  that  directs  it,  and  not  of  the  iu- 
strument;  let  this  be  properly  used,  and 
it  will  ever  prove  serviceable.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  small-toothed  comb  for  chil- 
dren ; if  used  at  all,  it  should  be  very  gently 
and  carefully. 

AVe  were  speaking  of  grease  for  the  Hair, 
and  said  that  animal  oil  or  fat  was  the  best; 
Horse  Fat  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  so-called  Bear’s  Grease,  and  it 
is  a very  good  application,  Heat’s  Foot  and 
Trotter  Oil  are  both  good ; and  so  is  Cod 
Liver  and  Castor  Oil,  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  is  vegetable,  its  thickness  prevents 
its  drying  so  quickly  as  Olive  or  Almond 
Oils,  which  are  generally  used : pure  Lard 
does  perhaps,  as  well  as  anvthiug,  and  this, 
with  a little  scent,  genei-ally  constitutes  the 
article  sold  under  the  name  of  Scented 
Pomade  ; Suet  although  of  itself  too  hard, 
makes  a very  good  application,  when  mixed 
with  an  animal,  or  even  with  a vegetable 
oil ; this  latter  appeal's  to  be  the  usual  com- 
position of  Pomatum  (which  see.) 

Diseases  of  the  Hair.  These  are  markecl 
by  an  alteration  of  its  natural  colour,  con- 
dition, or  quantity,  sometimes  by  its  loss 
altogether,  which  may  be  the  result  of  age 
or  disease  ; in  the  latter  case  it  mav  be  con- 
flned  to  the  skin,  as  in  Porrigo  favosa,  or 
to  the  Hair  follicle  itself,  as  in  Porru/o 
(ieelavans,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  commonly 
called,  Alopceia  circumscripta,  that  is,  cir- 
cumscribccl  baldness  ; in  tliis  case  the 
Hair  falls  off  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  leaves  circular  patches  of  smooth 
shining  skin,  surrounded  by  healthy  Hair, 
which  stands  up  abruptly  around  the 
edges ; sometimes  there  are  only  two  or 
three  patches,  at  other  times  they  arc  nu- 
merous ; they  may  be  quite  isolated,  or  as  in 
some  cases  joined  together  by  narrow  path- 
ways, as  it  were,  which  can  be  seen  through 
the  Hair.  The  cause  of  this  disorder  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it 
may  be  debility,  or  a want  of  vital  power 
in  the  general  system,  or  the  part  aftected, 
it  having  been  found  that  a tonic  course  pf 
treatment,  and  stimulant  applications,  -vvill 
sometimes  cause  the  Hair  to  grow  again. 


Nothing  better  for  this  purpose  can  be  used 
than  Castor  Oil  and  Tincture  of  Can- 
tharides,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of 
the  latter,  to  3 of  the  former.  For  the  bald- 
ness caused  by  age,  of  course  tliere  is  no 
remedy ; this  is  tlie  result  of  constitutional 
weakness,  which  no  medicinal,  nor  dietary 
treatment  will  repair.  (For  more  remarks 
upon  this  head,  see  Baldness.) 

A change  in  the  colour  of  the  Hair  may 
be  produced  by  fever,  or  some  other  acute 
disease  affecting  the  whole  s}'stem,  as  well 
as  by  age ; in  the  latter  ease  it  is  gradual, 
and  usually  extends  over  man}’^  yearn ; in 
the  former  it  is  more  rapid,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  the  change  produced  by  some  powerful 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fear  especialh',  under 
the  influence  of  which  a person’s  llair  has 
become  perfectly  blanched  in  the  course  of 
a few  hours  : from  a darker  colour  to  grey 
or  white  is  the  most  common  change  of 
colour,  but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
sudden  alteration  has  been  from  black  or 
brown  or  red,  and  even  from  brown  to 
black.  AVh}'  this  sudden  eflect  should  be 
produced  by  strong  mental  emotion,  we 
know  not;  if  it  were  gradual,  wo  might 
safely  attribute  it  to  a diminution  of  vital 
power,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  in  the  re- 
action after  undue  excitement.  Such  is  the 
case  in  intemperance  and  other  excesses, 
which  often  cause  a change  of  colour,  if  not 
a loss  of  the  Hair  altogether.  During  and 
after  pregnancy  the  head  sometimes  loses 
its  natural  covering ; a stimulant  applica- 
tion will  generally  cause  it  to  grow  again, 
especially  if  the  patient  recovers  her  health 
and  strength.  The  following  preparation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  recommended  as 
almost  a complete  specific : — Powdered  Can- 
tharides,  1 ounce ; Purified  Spirits  of  Tur- 
pentine, 3 ounces;  Neatsfoot  Oil,  5 ounces : 
put  the  flrst  two  ingredients  into  a bottle  to- 
gether, and  let  them  stand  for  a foi'tnight ; 
strain,  and  add  the  last ; shake  up  ■well,  and 
apply  to  the  head  every  night  and  morning ; 
if  it  irritates  the  skin  too  much,  increase 
the  quantity  of  Oil ; if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  too  weak,  so  as  not  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  heat,  diminish  the  jjroportion 
of  Oil.  ■ The  unpleasant  odour  is  a great 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  preparation  ; a 
little  Essence  of  Bergamot  may  be  added, 
but  this  will  not  hide  the  scent  of  the 
Turpentine.  The  Castor  Oil  and  Tincture 
of  Cantharides  previously  recommended  will 
no  doubt  have  as  good  an  effect,  and  this  is 
certainly  much  more  pleasant  to  use,  espe- 
cially if  slightlv  perfumed.  This  stimubmt 
application  -will  often  retard  the  loss  of 
Hair  in  age,  and  the  premature  baldness 
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i whicli  sometimes  occui's.  (F or  further  par- 
i tioulars  on  this  head,  see  Skin  Diseases.) 

! Removal  of  the  Hair  is  common  in  those 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  in  -which 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  head  cool,  and 
also  in  several  skin  diseases  -which  aft'ect 
tl^e  scalp ; it  may  be  cut  oft’  with  a pair 
of  scissors,  or  shaved  close,  the  latter  is  the 
J better  mode  of  procedure.  Patients,  espe- 
i|  cially  females,  sometimes  object  to  this,  but 
tliey  should  make  up  their  minds  to  the  ne- 
cessity ; the  more  especially,  as  it  is  likely, 
that  if  the  disease  be  so  severe  as  to  require 
the  locks  to  be  shorn,  they  will,  during  con- 
Talescence,  come  out  of  themselves,  to  make 
way  for  a fresh  crop,  and  the  growth  of  this 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  prerious  entire 
removal  of  the  old  Hair. 

I "When  this  natural  covering  is  removed, 
j care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  head 
)]  from  cold,  otherwise,  neuralgic  or  rheu- 

imatic  attacks  may  be  looked  for. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  cutting 
strengthens  the  Hair,  as  frequent  brushing 
and  combing  promotes  its  growth,  but  it 
ai  should  not  be  cut  too  closely,  nor  more  fre- 
t (luently  than  about  once  in  three  weeks. 
Among  the  diseases  to  which  the  Hair  is 

{I  subject,  we  should  have  mentioned  that, 
almost  peculiar  to  Poland,  in  wliich  it  be- 
t comes  thickened  and  matted  together  by  a 
i glutinous  kind  of  sweat ; in  this  condition 
» I the  Hair  not  only  bleeds,  but  becomes  sen- 
i sitive,  probably  from  the  imtability  of  the 
r skin  at  its  base.  See  Rlica  Folonica. 

; Haiii  Hlo-it..  This  is  a glove  -woven  of 
horse-hair,  with  the  ends  left  on;  it  is  used 
to  remove  the  superfluous  cuticle,  and  in  all 
■cases  where  counter  irritation  is  required, 
may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Sec 
Friction. 

Haih  Lichf.x.  a variety  of  liehenous 
rash,  called  Lichen  pilaris,  in  which  the 
pimples  grow  about  the  roots  of  the  hair ; 
they  desqiiamatc  in  about  ten  days. 

Haik  Powdku.  a flne  powder  of  flour 
or  starch ; it  is  commonly  scented,  and  in 
this  state  is  known  as  Violet  Powder.  It 
. was  formerly  much  used  for  sprinkling  over 
the  head,  but  that  fashion  has  now  ueiirly 
gone  out.  Under  the  name  of  Baby’s  Pow- 
der, it  is  much  employed  in  dusting  infants 
Avith,  after  they  arc  evashed,  to  absorb  any 
moisture  that  the  towel  may  have  left; 
applied  to  paids  that  are  chafed  or  e.xcori- 
ated,  it  has  a very  benefleial  eft’ect. 

Haiu  1’yrite.s.  The  native  sulphuret 
of  nickel,  which  occurs  in  capillary  fila- 
ments, is  so  called  by  the  Gennims. 

Haiu  Salt.  A native  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia ; it  sometimes  occurs  as  a fine  hair-like 


incrustation  upon  the  damp  walls  of  cellars 
and  in  buildings. 

Haiu  Woiim.  A filiform  or  hair-like 
animal,  found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  earth, 
of  which  there  are  several  species ; it  be- 
longs to  the  genus  of  worms  called  Gordius. 
It  is  sometimes  swallowed  in  the  water 
Avhich  we  drink,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  intestinal  Worms, 
(which  see),  and  Gordius. 

Haiu-Bu-vixed  Pa.ssiox.  Akindoftem- 
orary  madness,  Avhich  has  been  called  by 
I.  Pmel  the  Mania  Sans  Delire,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  cfi'ects  of  a w’ant  of  proper 
training  of  a mind  naturally  perverse  and 
unruly.  See  Madness,  Fassion. 

Halitus  (Latin  halo,  to  breathe).  An 
aqueous  vapour  or  gas  for  Dihalation, 
(which  sec). 

H.’A.llucix.atiox  (Latin  halluctnor,  to 
mistake).  Depraved  or  erroneous  Imagina- 
tion, (which  see). 

H.alo  (Greek  alos,  an  area) . The  circle 
or  ring  surroimding  the  nipples,  generalh 
called  areola. 

H.vlogenia  or  Halogexs  (Greek  als  salt, 
and  gennao,  to  produce).  A name  given  by 
Berzelius  to  those  substances  which,  by 
combination  with  metals  produce  saline  com- 
pounds, such  as  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
iodine  which  are  simple  halogens,  and  cyano- 
gen, which  is  a compoimd  halogen. 

Haloid  (Greek  als,  sea-salt,  and  cidos, 
resemblance).  A term  applied  to  those 
compounds  which  have  a metal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  chlorine,  fluorine,  iodine,  and 
the  radicals  of  the  Hydracids  in  general, 
c.vcepting  sulphur,  on  the  other.  These 
compounds  are  called  Haloid  Salts,  because 
in  construction  they  are  all  similar  to  sea- 
salt  ; and  the  term  Halogenous  is  applied  to 
chlorine  and  those  elements  by  which  the 
above  salts  are  generated. 

Halo-Sigxati;s.  The  name  given  by 
Sir  C.  Bell  to  the  impression  of  the  ciliarj- 
processes  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  because  it  consists  of  a 
circle  of  radiations.  See  Egc. 

Haxd.  In  Latin  mantis,  hence  manuals — 
books  for  the  hand,  or  handy  books,  itc. 
The  word  itself  is  Saxon,  coming  most  likely 
from  henton,  to  follow,  take,  or  seize ; we 
find  something  like  it  in  the  Greek  kaudano, 
and  the  I.atin  hendo  in  prehendo.  F rom  its 
derivatives,  handy,  handsome,  &c.,  it  would 
seem  to  proceecl  from  a root  signifying 
beauty  and  fitness,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  such  a derivation,  as 
all  must  admit  who  have  studied  the  ana- 
tomical construction  of  this  impoidant  organ. 
We  recommend  each  of  our  readers  as  maj" 
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wisli  to  have  a full  undert-tanding  of  this, 
connected  with  a sense  of  God’s  wisdom 
and  goodness,  to  peruse  attentively  Bell’s, 
eloquent  BridgewaterTreatise  on  the  subject. ' 
We  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  them 
such  a description  as  may  suffice  for  all 
purposes  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to 
answer. 

Let  us  observe,  first  that  the  Hand  con- 
sists entirely  of  small  bones,  so  constructed 
and  articulated,  or  jointed  together,  as  to 
conduce  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  alike 
to  strength  and  flexibility.  There  are  in 
the  structure  altogether  27  bones,  which 
may  be  ai’ranged  under  three  divisions,  as 
follows : 1st.  The  Carpus  or  wrist ; com- 
prising the  Scaphoid^  or  boat-shaped;  the 
Semilunar,  or  half-moon ; the  Cuneiform, 
or  wedge-like ; the  Pisiform,  or  pea-lilce ; 
tho  Trapezium  and  the  Trapezoid,  both  four- 
sided ; the  Os  magnum,  or  large  bone  ; and 
the  TJneiform  or  hook-like.  2nd.  The  Me- 
tacaipus,  including  the  four  bones  which 
constitute  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand  ; 
the  upper  ends  have  plain  surfaces,  the 
lower  convex ; sometimes  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  placed  in  this  metacarpal 
division,  and  sometimes  in  the  3rd,  Pollex 
or  thumb,  which  has  3 bones,  like  each  of  the 
4th,  the  Digiti  or  fingers,  which  consist  of 
12  bones  arranged  in  three  phalanges,  or 
rows,  giving  to  each  finger  two  joints,  be- 
sides that  which  connects  it  'with  the  meta- 
carpal, or  2nd  division. 


Mter  this  general  outline  of  the  bony 
structure,  our  readers  will  be  better  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  minuter  details,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  diagrams  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  place  before  them.  Diagram  A.,  from 


Wilson,  shows  us  the  dorsal  or  back  surface 
of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  disjoined  from 
their  articulation  with  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  which  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Forearm,  being  the  lower 
division  of  the  limb  (see  cut,  under  head 
Fractures,  p.  291)  K and  U in  the  diagram, 
distinguish  these  bones,  and  F,  the  inter- 
articular  fibre- cartilage,  which  is  attached 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  to 
the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
radius ; on  it,  when  in  their  natural  state 
of  connection,  work  the  carpal  bones. 
S.  L.  0.  and  P.  representing  respectively 
the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar,  the  cuneiform, 
and  the  pisiforme,  the  figures  5,  5,  3,  1, 
showing  the  number  of  other  bones  with 
which  each  articulates.  In  the  second  or 
carpal  row,  we  have  T.  T.  M.  and  U.  the 
trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and 
unciform,  articulating  respectively  with 
4,  4, 7,  and  5 other  bones.  Tire  longer  bones 
in  the  diagram  are  those  of  tlie  metacarpus, 
the  figures  on  them  showing  with  how  many 
other  bones  they  articulate. 

In  diagram  B,  also  after  Wilson,  we  have 


the  left  Hand,  viewed  in  its  anterior  or 
palmar  aspect,  that  is,  with  the  under  side 
turned  towards  us ; figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  make 
the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones,  as  named 
above  ; 5 is  the  exti'eme  bone  of  the  second 
row,  the  trapezium ; and  6,  a groove  in  it 
which  lodges  and  protects  an  important 
tendon,  that  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  ; 
7,  8,  and  9,  are  the  three  other  bones  con- 
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stituting  tlic  second  carpal  row,  and  also 
named  above  ; 10,  10,  mark  the  5 metacar- 
pal bones ; 11, 11,  the  first  row  of  phalanges ; 
12,  12,  the  second  row ; 13,  13,  the  third 
row,  or  as  they  are  called  unequal  phalanges ; 
14  is  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  which, 

; according  to^  this  arrangement,  has  we  see 
but  two  bones,  15  being  that  at  the  extre- 
I mity.  Into  the  peculiarities  in  the  conforma- 
' tion  of  all  these  bones,  we  need  not  enter  ; 

I much  might  be  fbaid  about  the  wonderful 

1 marks  of  wisdom  in  design,  and  constructive 
skill,  which  they  all  exhibit,  each  being  in- 
tended, and  adminiblj'  adapted,  to  answer  a 
particular  end  in  the  various  motions  of  the 
organ  to  which  "they  belong. 

But  how,^t  may  be  asked,  are  these  mo- 
tions accomplished  ? Like  all  the  other 
q motions  of  the  body,  by  means  of  muscular 
I)  dilation  and  contraction.  Of  the  muscles  of 
! : the  Hand  we  shall  speak  prcsentlj' ; at  pre- 

I sent  we  would  call  our  readers’  attention  to 
i the  articulations  and  ligaments,  by  the  latter 
of  which  the  bones  are  kept  in  their  proper 
positions.  In  the  follo\ving  diagram  (C), 


' ‘ nre  exhibited  the  ligaments  of  the  anterior 
if  i aspect  of  the  wrist  and  Hand ; 1 is  the  lower 
W p part  of  the  Interosseous  membrane,  which 
'I'  i occupies  the  space  between  the  ulnar  and 


the  radius ; 2 is  the  Antero-inferior  radio- 
ulnar ligament ; 3,  the  Anterior  ligament 
of  the  wrist  joint;  4 is  the  External,  and 

5,  the  Internal  Lateral  ligament;  6,  the 
Palmar  ligaments  of  the  carpus ; 7,  Pisiform 
bone,  with  its  ligaments ; 8,  Ligaments 
connecting  the  second  range  of  the  carpal 
bones  with  the  metacarpal,  and  the  latter 
with  each  other ; 9,  the  Capsular  ligament 
of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  the 
thumb  ; 10,  the  Afiterior  ligament  of  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
thumb ; 11,  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of 
that  articulation ; 12,  Anterior  ligament  of 
the  metacarpal-phalangeal  articulation  of 
the  inde.x-finger ; from  the  other  .fingers  this 
has  been  removed ; 13,  Lateral  ligaments  of 
the  same  articulation  ; 14,  Transverse  liga- 
ment connecting  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  the 
same  ligament  is  seen  between  the  other  fin- 
gers ; 15,  Anterior  and  one  lateral  ligament 
of  the  phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  ; 
16,  Anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations  of  the  index  finger  ; 
the  anterior  ligaments  are  removed  in  the 
other  fingers,  but  the  lateral  ligaments  re- 
main. From  this  the  non-profession.al  reader 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
structure  we  are  attempting  to  describe,  and 
the  number  and  position  of  the  ligamentous 
chords,  and  bands,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
woven  across  and  ai'ound  the  joints. 

But  why  speak  of  complexity  of  stnicture, 
when  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the 
membranes,  and  other  tissues,  which  fill  up 
the  bony  cavities,  and  go  to  form  the  perfect 
hand  Of  the  veins,  and  arteries,  and 
capillary  vessels  by  which  tlie  vital  fluid  is 
circulated  through  all  its  parts ; of  the  net- 
work of  nerves,  those  electrical  lines  of  sen- 
sation ; of  the  muscles,  which,  according  as 
the  will  directs,  move  the  joints  this  way 
and  that,  contract  or  c.xpand  the  fingers, 
close  the  hand  for  a friendly  grasp,  or  clench 
the  fist  for  the  deadly  encounter.  One  more 
diagram  we  must ' give,  to  exhibit  the 
muscles,  the  cords  and  pulle}-s  bv  which 
the  delicate  machinery  is  worked.  Liagram 
1)  gives  us  an  inner  or  palmar  view  of  the 
hand,  divested  of  the  skin : 1 is  the  Annular 
ligament ; 2,  2,  Origin  and  insertion  of  the 
Abductor  pollicis  muscle,  the  middle  por- 
tion ha\*ing  been  removed  ; 3 is  the  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi,  or  Apponeus  pollicis ; 4, 
Superficial  portion  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis ; 5,  deep  portion  of  the  same ; 

6,  Adductor  pollicis  ; 7,  7,  the  Lumbri- 
cales  muscles,  arising  from  the  deep  Flexor 
tendons,  upon  which  the  figures  arc  placed  ; 
8,  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  deep  Flexor 
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passing  between  the  two  terminal  steps 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  to 
reach  the  last  phalanx  ; 9,  the  tendon  of 


the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  passing  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Flexor  bi'evis  to  the 
last  phalanx ; 10,  Abductor  minimi  digiti ; 
11,  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  with  the 
edge  of  the  Adductor  ossis  metacarpi  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  inner  border  of  it;  12, 
Pisiform  bone ; 13,  Fii'st  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle,  the  abductor  indices.  The  actions 
produced  by  these  muscles  are,  1,  those  of 
the  wrist,  iu  which  there  is  but  little  move- 
ment between  the  bones  in  each  range ; but 
more  is  permitted  between  the  two  ranges, 
the  motionsof  the  latter  being  those  of  flexion 
and  extension  ; 2,  the  movements  of  the 
metacarpal  on  the  carpal  bones,  which  are 
restricted  to  a slight  degree  of  sliding  mo- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  articulation 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  with 
the  trapezium,  where  the  movements  are 
flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction, 
and  circumduction ; 4,  the  movements  of 
the  phalangeal  joints,  which  arc  flexion  and 
extension,  the  motions  being  more  free  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  than  between 
the  second  and  tliird. 

We  have  thus  cndeavoTired  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  remai’kable  peculiarities 
observable  in  the  structure  of  the  Hand, 
in  which  resides  chiefly  the  sense  of  touch, 
that  most  delicate,  and  universal,  and  per- 
haps, useful  of  all  the  senses.  Very  truly 


and  eloquently  docs  Hr.  Wilson,  in  his 
“Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,”  bbserve 
“ In  many  respects  the  organ  of  touch  as 
embodied  in  the  Hand,  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  senses.  The  organs  of  the  other 
senses  are  passive ; the  organ  of  touch  alone 
is  active.  The  eye,  the  car,  and  the  nostril 
stand  simply  open ; light,  sound,  and  fra- 
grance enter,  and  wo  Are  compelled  to  see, 
to  hear,  and  to  smell ; out  the'TB^nd  selects 
what  it  shall  touch,  and  touches  what  it 
pleases.  It  puts  awaylfronyt  the  things 
which  it  hates,  and  bQclmiM|V^rds  it 
things  which  it  desi^hStHSU^j^c  eve, 
which  must  often  gaze  trtt«pcijOI«orrible 
sights,  from  which  it  cam?bO|M5.4m3  the 
ear,  which  cannot  escape  ffolB^e  torture  tfr 
discordant  sounds ; and  the'  nostTfl,  'whiA 
cannot  protect  itself  from  hateful  odours. 

“Moreover,  the  Hand  cares  not  only  for 
its  own  wants,  but  when  the  other  organs  of 
the  senses  are  rendered  useless,  takes  their 
duties  upon  it.  The  Hand  of  the  blind  man 
goes  with  him  as  an  eye  through  the  streets, 
and  safely  threads  for  him  all  the  devious 
way : it  looks  for  him  at  the  faces  of  his 
friends,  and  tells  him  whose  kindly  features 
are  gazing  on  him ; it  peruses  books  for  him, 
and  quickens  the  long  hours  by  its  silent 
readings. 

“It  ministers  as  willingly  to  the  deaf; 
and  when  the  tongue  is  dumb  and  the  car 
stopped,  its  fingers  speak  eloquentlj'  to  the 
eye,  and  enable  it  to  discharge  the  unwonted 
office  of  a listener. 

“ The  organs  of  all  the  other  senses,  also, 
even  in  their  greatest  perfection,  are  be- 
holden to  tlie  Hand  for  the  enhancement 
and  the  exaltation  of  their  jiowers.  It  con- 
structs for  the  eye  a copy  of  itself,  and  thus 
gives  it  a telescope  with  which  to  range 
among  the  stars ; and  by  another  copy  on  a 
slightly  different  plan,  furnishes  it  with  a 
microscope,  and  introduces  it  into  a new 
world  of  wonders.  It  constructs  for  the  ear 
the  instruments  by  which  it  is  educated,  and 
sounds  them  in  its  hearing  till  its  powers 
are  trained  to  the  full.  It  plucks  for  the 
nostril  the  flower  which  it  longs  to  smell, 
and  distils  for  it  the  fragrance  which  it 
covets.  As  for  the  tongue,  if  it  had  not  the 
Hand  to  serve  it,  it  might  abdicate  its 
throne  as  the  Lord  of  Taste.  In  short,  the 
organ  of  touch  is  the  minister  of  its  sister 
senses,  and,  without  any  play  of  words,  is 
the  handmaid  of  them  all. 

“And  if  the  Hand  thus  munificently 
sciwcs  the  bod)',  not  less  amply  does  it  give 
expression  to  the  genius  and  the  wit,  the 
courage  and  the  afl'ection,  the  will  and  the 
power  of  man.  Put  a sword  into  it,  and  it 
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f will  fight  for  him ; put  a plough  into  it, 
and  it  will  till  for  him ; put  a harp  into  it, 

I and  it  will  plav  for  him  ; put  a pencil  into 
it,  and  it  will  paint  for  him ; put  a pen 
into  it,  and  it  will  speak  for  him ; plead  for 
him,  pray  for  him.  "What  will  it  not  do  ? 
AVhat  has  it  not  done  ? A steam-engine  is 
but  a largo^f  iand,  made  to  extend  its 
powers  by  tb«  little  Hand  of  man  ! An 
electric  telap*l^  is  but  a long  pen  for  that 
littlo^  HailJ^  •#rite  with ! All  our  huge 
cannons  am.  other  weapons  of  war,  with 
whi*  !'v  wo^i  rfcotually  slay  our  brethren, 
are  Hand  made  bigger,  and 

ei> . 1*1^  4 ai^loodier!  What,  moreover, 
H . flitway,  a lighthouse,  or  a pa- 
lace,—what,  indeed,  is  a whole  city,  a 
whole  continent  of  cities,  all  the  cities  of 
the  globe,  nay,  the  very  globe  itself,  in  so 

jfar  as  man  has  changed  it,  but  the  work  of 
that  giant  Hand,  with  which  the  human 
d race,  acting  as  one  mighty  man,  has  exe- 
n cutcd  its  will ! 

! “When  1 think  of  all  that  man  and 
woman’s  Hand  has  wrought,  from  the  day 
It'  when  Eve  put  forth  her  erring  Hand  to 
«r  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  to 
I*  that  dark  hour  when  the  pierced  Hands  of 
I the  Saviour  of  the  world  were  nailed  to  the 
K*  nredicted  tree  of  shame,  and  of  all  that 
i!  numan  Hands  have  done  of  good  and  evil 
M sinc.e,  I lift  up  my  Hand,  and  gaze  upon  it 
with  wonder  and  awe.  What  an  instru- 
f ; ment  for  good  it  is ! What  an  instrument 
/:  for  evil ! and  all  the  day  long  it  never  is 
idle.  There  is  no  implement  which  it  can- 
not wield,  and  it  should  never  in  working 
hours  be  without  one.  We  unwisely  re- 
strict the  term  handicraftsman,  or  hand- 
worker, to  the  more  laborious  callings ; but 
it  belongs  to  all  honest,  earnest  men  and 
' women,  and  is  a title  which  each  should 
< covet.  For  the  queen’s  Hand  there  is  the 
sceptre,  and  for  the  soldier’s  Hand  the 
sword ; for  the  carpenter’s  Hand  the  saw, 
and  for  the  smith’s  H.and  the  hammer;  for 
the  farmer’s  Hand  the  plough;  for  the 
miner’s  Hand  the  snade ; for  the  sailor’s 
Hand  the  oar ; for  tne  painter’s  Hand  the 
brush  ; for  the  sculptor’s  Hand  the  chisel ; 
for  the  poet’s  Hand  the  pen ; and  for  the 
woman’s  Hand  the  needle.  If  none  of 
these  or  the  like  will  tit  us,  the  felon’s 
chain  should  be  round  our  wrist,  and  our 
Hand  on  the  prisoner’s  crank.  But  for 
each  willing  man  and  woman  there  is  a 
tool  they  may  learn  to  handle ; for  all, 
there  is  the  command,  “ W'hatsoever  thy 
Hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might.” 

Chiromancy  or  Fahnistry  (the  former 


coming  from  the  Greek  eheir,  the  hand,  and 
the  latter  having  relation  to  the  palm  or 
soft  part  of  the  hand),  are  terms  applied  to 
the  art  or  science,  as  its  professors  would 
call  it,  of  deciphering  a person’s  disposition 
by  the  lines  naturally  impressed  upon  the 
palm : not  only  can  this  be  done,  say  some, 
but  the  future  fate  and  fortune  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  foretold  by  a study  of  these 
mystical  lines ; so  that  if  one  can  but  read 
them  aright,  he  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  steps  in  life  which  it  behoves  him  to 
take.  But  who  can  so  read  them  ? Pre- 
tenders to  the  art  there  have  been  in  all 
ages,  and  there  has  been  no  want  of  cre- 
dulous believers  at  any  time;  they  exist 
even  in  this  present  enlightened  age,  and 
the  palm  of  the  brown-faced  sybil  is  yet 
frequently  crossed  with  the  piece  of  silver 
which  is  to  be  the  open  sesame  of  her  store 
of  lying  prophecies.  Latterly,  it  has  been, 
“ Show  me  your  writing,  and  I’ll  show  you 
your  character,”  and  a specimen  of  one’s 
kyle  of  caliOTaphy,  icith  a dozen  postage- 
stamps,  has  been  sufiScient : the  guardian  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  future  no  longer  wears 
a red  cloak  and  lives  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  but  issues  her  sybilline  leaves  from 
some  semi-fashionable  quarter  of  London, 
and  most  likely  wears  crinoline  and  hoops, 
and  a miscroscopic  bonnet.  We  get  into 
easy  ways  of  reading  difficult  problems,  and 
palmistry  is  no  longer  an  occult  science,  but 
a very  simple  afi’air  indeed.  Still,  joking 
apart,  there  may  be  something  in  it  after 
all ; we  believe  to  a certain  extent  in  Cbiro- 
mancy;  no  doubt  the  general  shape,  and 
certainly  the  condition  of  the  hand,  will 
afford  us  some  insight  into  the  character  and 
pui-suits  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. No  doubt,  also,  that  a person’s  hand- 
writing may  afford  some  clue  as  to  his  tastes 
and  temperament,  and  perhaps  his  mode  of 
life,  but  very  little ; there  are  so  many 
modifying  circumstances,  that  both  hand 
and  handwriting  are  very  unsafe  guides.  A 
small  white  hand  has  ever  been  considered 
as  an  _ indication  of  gentlemanly  birth  and 
breeding,  and  among  our  aristocracy  this 
feature  of  physical  conformation  is  certainly 
the  rule.  In  the  present  age,  when  the 
thinker  rather  than  the  smiter  has  taken 
the  lead,  the  pen  k a more  delicate  instru- 
ment than  the  sword,  and  the  habitual  uso 
of  the  first  docs  not  devclope  the  muscles 
like  that  of  the  second.  Your  thinkers  and 
u-riters,  and  those  who  have  little  occasion 
to  employ  themselves  in  the  laborious  occu- 
ations  of  life,  will,  as  a rule,  be  a sm'aller- 
anded  race  than  your  fighters  and  labourers. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  hand  of  an  in- 
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Fig.  1. 

to  all  tne  £ngers ; it  runs  iu  length  to 
nearly  the  second  joint  of  the  forefinger. 
Extended,  the  fingers  are  all  of  difl'erent 
lengths,  but  close  them  ujjon  the  palm,  or 
some  round  object,  such  as  a cricket-ball, 
and  they  will  appear  equal.  Thus  the  in- 
strument is  fitted  for  handling  all  tools  and 
implements  which  human  intelligence  has 
moulded,  but  especially  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  ones.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a perfect 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  a beautiful  object 
to  look  upon  ; the  skin  is  fair  and  smooth, 
and  there  are  but  few  lines  in  the  palm  ; 
like  the  superior  intelligence  to  which  it 
pertains,  it  is  neither  empty  nor  broken. 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 , 

of  a confirmed  lunatic.  In  general  con- 
formation much  like  the  last,  it  is  covered 
with  confused  and  irregular  lines,  which 
cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  like  the 
vagaries  of  a diseased  imagination.  The 
clumsy  thickness  of  the  hand  in  both  these 
last  cases  is  ver}-  noticeable ; it  is  like  the 
blunted  perceptions  and  faculties  of  the 
mind.  The  hand  of  a monomaniac,  again, 
exliibits  a striking  similarity  in  outward 


Fig.  4 

conformation  and  general  character  to  the 
two  last  instances. 


telligent  man,  a philosopher,  whose  work  is 
all  of  a mental  character. 

Observe  the  regularity  of  its  fonn,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  lines.  The  disengage- 
ment of  the  thumb  permits  of  its  opposition 


Now  observe  the  next ; it  is  the  hand  ot  an 
idict.  See  how  thiclc  and  clumsy  is  the 
form,  and  how  deep  the  lines  marked  in  it ; 
the  thumb  cannot  be  extended  far,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  callosities  of  the  muscles  : 
as  incapable  of  grasping  any  object  closely 
and  firmly,  especially  if  it  a fine  object, 
as  the  brain  of  the  idi^jJ.  is  of  sustaining 
an  idea. 

We  take,  as  our  next  ilmstration,'4he  hand 
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In  this  case,  the  intelligence  is  not  alto- 
ij  getlier  obscured ; but  every  faculty  of  the 
ii  mind  is  concentrated  upon  one  single  ob- 
I'  ject.  The  hand,  we  see,  is  traversed  by  one 
1 deep  line — like  the  predominating  idea — to 
ii  which  the  fingers  arc  ns  it  Avero  involun- 
:t  tarily  reflected,  as  all  the  mental  faculties 
y turn  to  the,  subject  of  the  mania.  Here, 

( hoAvever,  Ave  see  none  of  the  clumsy  thick- 
i ness  on  which  we  remarked  in  the  former 
case.  There  is  more  delicacy  of  confoma- 
tipn,  80,  too,  there  is  more  acuteness  of 
intellect;  but  the  hand,  like  the  mind,  is 
abnomal  and  incomj)leto ; both  thumb  and 
little  finger  is  too  short. 

One  Avho  has  Speculated  deeply  upon  this 
I carrious,  subject  remarks  that,  “As  nature 
j has  marked  the  intellccttial  gradations  from 
3 the  intelligent  man  to  the  idiot,  so  has  she 
^ established,  in  the  conformation  of  the 
hands  of  all  men,  infinite  shades  of  distinc- 
tion, Avhich  faithfully  represent  the  innu- 
merable  shades  of  mental  energy  that  dis- 
s tinguish  the  characters  of  mankind  one 
1 from  another-  Between  the  first  and  second 
a links  of  the  animal  chain — that  is  to  say, 
betAveen  the  intelligent  man  and  the  monkey 
tribe — nature  has  placed  an  intermediate 
;A‘  race,  whose  forms  resemble  man,  but  Avhose 
'<  savage  instincts  approach  the  inferior 
1;  animals.  This  double  similitude  is  pour- 
trayed  in  their  hands.  Here  is  a cast  from 
•j  the  hand  of  a Bosjesman  : — 


Fig.  5. 

Compare  it  with  that  of  a Chimpanzee 
further  on,  and  the  hand  of  a highly  intel- 
lectual man  (fig.  1).  In  the  bauds  of  the 
, Bosjesman  and  Clumpanzee  the  thumbs  arc 
shorter  than  in  the  hands  of  an  intellectual 
man.  Observe,  they  barely  reach  to  the 
first  joints  of  the  fore  finger,  an  invanable 


sign  of  Avant  of  intelligence.  The  narrow- 
ness of  these  tAvo  hands  also  uidicates  an 
instinct  of  theft  and  rapine : yet  the  Bos- 
jesman, being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  in- 
telligent man  than  to  the  Chimpanzee,  the 
h.and  of  the  former  does  not  present  the  rude 
energy  of  the  later,  constructed  to  climb 
the  loftest  trees  of  a tropical  forest.” 


Wo  might  folloAv  out  these  speculations 
to  a much  greater  extent,  and  shoAv  hoAV  the 
paAvs  of  those  animals  AA'hich  use  them  as 
organs  of  prehension  correspond  in  form 
Avith  their  habits,  powers,  and  faculties; 
but  all  this  would  be  apart  from  the  main 
object  of  our  Avork,  from  Avhich  it  Avill  per- 
haps be  thought  th.at  Ave  have  already  to 
some  extent  departed. 

Quite  in  accordance,  however,  Avith  this 
object,  are  the  folloAving  remarks  from  the 
aboA'e-quoted  authority,  that  “ the  intelli- 
gence, habits,  instincts  of  all  living  crea- 
tures arc  not  the  only  things  portrayed  in 
the  organs  of  touch  and  prehension;  the 
temperament  and  desires  can  also  be  read  in 
them,  and  some  physicians,  from  the  form 
of  the  hand  alone,  can  foretell  consumption 
tAventy  years  before  the  symptoms  of 
disease  appear  in  the  lungs.” 

It  must  not  be  thought,  from  Avhat  is  here 
said,  that  Ave  believe  Avith  some  professors  of 
Chiromancy,  that  “all  j)hysiology,  all 
psychology,  and  even  patholog}-,  is  AA-ritten 
111  legible  characters  upon  the  human 
hand.  ” We  believe  that  it  m.ay  sometimes 
serve  as  an  inde.x  to  mental  chai-acteristics, 
and  also  to  states  and  conditions  of  the  body; 
Avc  knoAv  that  it  is  often  consulted  by  the 
physicians  for  other  juirposes  than  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  pulse  be  quick  or  slow, 
strong  or  Aveak  ; avo  knoAv  tliat  a cold  and 
clammy  skin  tells  of  a morbid  condition  of 
tlie  excix'tions,  and  that  a hot  aiul  dry  one 
means  fever;  Ave  knoAV  that  the  slender 
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and  semi-transparent  hand  indicates  delicacy 
of  constitution,  likely  to  result  in  pulmonary 
diseases ; and  we  know  that  the  round  fat 
hand,  with  stumpy  fingers,  gives  warning  of 
apoplexy  ; but  wc  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
believe,  that  from  the  hand  or  the  hand- 
writing can  anytliiug  like  a certain  judg- 
ment be  formed  of  the  character  or  state  of 
health  of  a person,  although,  by  means  of 
either,  a shrewd  guess  may  often  be  made. 

On  the  injuries  to  which  the  hand  is 
liable  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
dwell  here  much,  as  under  the  several  heads 
of  Dislocations,  Fractures,  Wounds,  and 
some  others,  both  the  diseases  and  hurts 
likely  to  aff^ect  this  part  of  the  body  are 
described.  See  also  Fingers,  Knuckles, 
Wrist,  %e. 

Hanging.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  non- 
professional persons  are  called  on  to  strive  for 
the  recovery  of  one  who  has  attempted  self- 
destruction  by  this  means,  and  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  give  some  simple  directions 
as  to  how  they  can  best  act  in  such  a case. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  cut  down 
the  body,  and  loosen  the  cord,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  about  the  neck ; then,  as  unless 
the  brain  is  relieved  of  the  congestion  of  the 
blood  caused  by  the  pressure  and  consequent 
stoppage  of  the  circulation,  there  ivill  be  no 
chance  of  a recovery,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  open  the  temporal  artery,  which  is 
most  lai'ge  and  prominent  on  the  side  of  the 
temple,  nearly  in  a right  line  with  the  top 
of  the  ear;  it  may  be  done  with  a sharp 
penknife ; cold  water  should  also  be  dashed 
in  the  face ; and,  if  blood  flows  freely,  there 
is  a chance  that  efforts  to  inflate  the  lungs 
by  the  same  means  as  those  recommended 
under  the  head  of  Droicning  (which  see), 
may  be  eventually  successful.  Persons  will  do 
well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
exact  situation  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
temporal  artery,  as  there  are  several  cases 
of  emergency  in  which  this  knowledge  is 
useful ; it  can  be  easily  obtained  by  passing 
the  hand  over  their  own  temples,  and  feehng 
where  it  beats.  In  suspended  animation 
from  drowning,  hanging,  or  suffocation,  the 
exact  situation  of  the  artery  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained in  this  way,  as  of  course  there  is  no 
pulsation. 

Hare  Lip  (Latin,  leporma).  A con- 
genital cleft  or  division  of  the  lip,  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  divided 
lip  of  the  hare.  This  is  a malformation  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  infants,  who  have 
the  upper  lip  cleft  at  the  furrow  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  the  fissure  sometimes  ex- 
tending through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  : it 
seems  to  arise  from  a defective  union  of  the 


two  lialves  of  the  body  in  the  uterus.  Tlio 
fissure  is  generallv  single,  that  is  on  one  side 
only  of  the  central  projection  of  the  upper  lip, 
but  sometimes  it  is  double,  occuring  on  both 
sides,  and  in  that  case  there  is  generally  a 
want  of  some  portions  of  the  bony  structure, 
including  the  central  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  there  being  probably  noting  between 
the  slits  but  a ridge  of  cartilage. 

This  is  a surgical  case  for  which  no  do- 
mestic treatment  will  avail,  and  the  mother 
should  not  hesitate  to  have  the  necessary 
operation  performed,  in  order  that  lier  child 
may  avoid  a pennanent  disfiguration  ; it  is 
nearly  alwa}'s  successful,  if  properly  per- 
formed, and  requires  no  great  amount  of 
skill  in  the  operator ; it  consists,  in  single 
Hare-lip,  in  paring  oft’,  by  means  of  a sharp 
curved  knife,  teimed  a bistoury,  the  edge  of 
the  divided  lip  on  eacli  side,  taking  care  to 
remove  all  the  hard  skin,  and  then  bringing 
the  two  new  surfaces  together  so  as  to  close 
up  the  cleft,  and  fixing  them  so  by  means 
of  a couple  of  ligatures  passed  through  the 
lip,  or  around  the  projecting  ends  of  pins 
inserted  in  the  lip.  Considerable  loss  of 
blood  often  attends  this  operation,  owing  to 
the  severance  of  the  labial  artery,  but  the 
ligature  at  the  angles  of  the  lip  can  be  ap- 
plied as  to  compress  it  and  stop  the  bleeding. 
The  blood  should  not  be  wiped  oft',  but 
allowed  to  clot  over  the  wound.  The  opera- 
tion for  double  Hare-lip  is  more  complicated 
and  sometimes  involves  nice  mechanical 
contrivance,  into  the  particulars  of  which 
we  need  not  enter.  The  operation  for  Hare- 
lip ought  never  to  be  performed  prior  to  the 
period  of  dentition,  and  as  a general  rule  the 
cliild  should  not  be  less  than  two  years  of 
age  ; and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
its  hands  from  the  lip  until  the  adhesion 
has  taken  place  and  the  process  of  healing 
well  advanced,  as  any  displacement  of  the 
parts  will  occasion  much  trouble  to  the 
surgeon,  and  entail  additional  suffering  on 
the  child.  See  Lips. 

Harmony  (Greek  armonia,  a close  join- 
ing) . A kind  of  immoveable  articulation  of 
the  bones,  in  which  they  fit  closely  together, 
like  the  pieces  of  the  skull.  See  Joints, 
Synarthrosis. 

Harrowgate  Waters.  These  are  of 
various  kinds  ; some  being  pure  chalybeates 
or  weakly  aperients,  and  others  sulphuretted 
salines  ; the  latter  are  the  most  useful  and 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
such  as  lepra,  herpes,  psoriasis;  theyjare 
also  beneficial  in  scrofula,  scurvy,  syphilis 
and  piles,  and  for  the  relief  of  systems 
suffering  under  excess  of  the  bile ; their 
beneficial  action  is  owing  in  a great  measure 
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to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  acts  as  an  excitant.  In  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
local  congestion,  these  waters  should  not  be 
administered  without  aperients,  and  then 
their  action  should  be  carefully  watched. 
In  skin  diseases  they  are  used  both  exter- 

Snally  and  intenially. 

Haktfell  ■\V.\tek.  This  is  the  water  of 
a chalybeate  spring  near  Moffat,  in  Scot- 
land ; its  most  active  ingredient  is  Sulphate 
of  Iron. 

Haktshorn.  a popular  name  for  the 
Liquor  of  Ammonia,  which  was  first  pro- 
cured from  the  homs  of  deer,  but  afterwards 
from  bones  and  other  animal  matter;  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  termed  Spiritus 
Cornu  Cervi,  Spirit  of  the  Horns  of  l)eer. 
(Sec  Ammonia!) 

Black  Hartshorn  {Cornu  Ustum Nigrum), 
c is  the  impure  residuum  left  in  distilling  horns 

C for  the  spirit. 

f Red  Hartshorn  is  a term  sometimes  ap- 
I plied  to  Lavender  Drops.  Sjnritus  Laven- 
ti  dales  Compositus.  (See  Lavender.) 

Hartshorn  Shavings  are  sometimes  boiled 
i down  to  make  a jelly,  similar  to  that  yielded 

I by  calves’  feet  and  cow-heel ; equal  parts 

of  this  and  cow’s  milk  are  recommended  for 
h'  children  brought  up  by  hand  ; it  is  a good 
i nutrient,  and  may  be  added  to  the  coffee, 
milk,  &c.,  given  to  consumptive  and  other- 
t'  wise  debilitated  patients, 
y Harvest  Bug.  This  is  a variety  of  the 
f Tick,  called  by  naturalists  Aearus  autinn- 
i nalis.  It  penetrates  the  skin  of  those  who 
1 frequent  the  han’est  fields,  and  causes  in- 
f tolerable  itching,  which  is  succeeded  by 
shining  ridges  or  weals,  hence  it  is  some- 
;iS  times  called  Weal-icorm.  The  best  appli- 
§ cation  is  a lotion  composed  as  follows : — 
J|  Extract  of  Goulard,  i an  ounce ; Diluted 
II  Acetic  Acid,  ^ an  ounce ; Kose,  Elder 

I Flower,  or  Cistillcd  AV.ater,  i a pint, 

fi  Wet  rags  to  be  kept  applied.  A little  cool- 
f ing  aperient  medicine  should  bo  taken  to 
I-  keep  down  any  tendency  to  inflammation. 
J If  the  pimples  are  pricked  with  a needle, 
I the  bug,  which  resembles  a small  red  spider, 
■ may  generally  be  extracted. 

T Hasty  Pudding.  We  give  two  receipts  for 

imaldng  this  (with  some  persons)  favourite 
household  dish : — Into  a pint  of  boiling 
milk  stir  about  a tablespoonful  of  flour, 
previously  rubbed  down  with  a little  cold 
milk ; sweeten  with  sugar,  and  serve  hot : a 
f little  nutmeg  may  be  added,  if  agreeable,  or 
S a few  currants.  For  a baked  pudding; — 
'Ij  Into  a pint  of  cold  milk  stir  half  a pound  of 
i flour,  and  boil,  stirring  it  the  while  ; let  it 
stand  until  cold,  then  add  two  eggs  pre- 


viously beaten  up ; mLx  well  with  some 
sugar  to  sweeten,  and  any  desirable  spice, 
and  put  into  cups  and  oake.  These  are 
good  nourishing  puddings,  and  not  expen- 
sive ; but  they  are  too  heavy  for  persons 
with  weak  digestive  organs. 

Haustus  (Latin  haurio,  to  di'aw).  A 
Draught.  This  is  a quantity  frequently 
ordered  in  prescriptions ; it  answers  to  three 
tablespoonsful,  or  ounces,  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a common  wine  glass.  See 
Apothecaries'  Measures. 

Haws.  The  well  known  red  berries 
which  adorn  our  hedges  in  the  autumn, 
being  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Cratceyus,  he 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Bomacea:.  I 
has  several  popular  names,  such  as  Haw  or 


Whitethorn,  and  Service  Tree.  'The  berries 
jueld,  by  fermentation,  an  acidulous  drink, 
which  is  pleasant  and  cooling,  but  not 
otherwise  medicinal. 

Hay-Asthma.  Also  called  Hay-Fcycr, 
or  Summer  Bronchitis,  is  a disease  which 
occurs  about  the  time  of  the  hay  harvest, 
and  appears  to  be  caused  b)'  the  pollen  of 
some  wild  plants  getting  into  and  inflaming 
the  bronchial  passages.  This  theorj’  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  those  who  live  m 
situations  where  there  is  little  or  no  vegeta- 
tion do  not  suft'er  from  it.  A difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a burning  sensation  in  the 
throat,  arc  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
affection,  on  which  no  remedies  seem  to 
exercise  a curative  effect ; a removal  to  a 
different  locality  is  most  effectual. 

Hazed.  The  Corylus  Avellana,  or  Nut 
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Tree,  the  t}’incal  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Corylacece,  or  Cupulifcrcc  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  A cultiviitecl  variety  of  this  species 
is  the  Filbert  (which  see). 

llr^Ai).  This  is  the  upper  or  crowning 
art  of  the  human  frame,  which  is  divided 
y anatomists  into  three  principal  divisions ; 
the  Head,  the  Trunk,  and  the  E.xtremities  : 
it  is  witli  the  first  only  that  we  have  to  do 
at  present,  with  regard  to  the  anatomical 
structure  of  which  we  may  say,  that  it  con- 
sists of  the  Skull,  or  Cranium,  and  the  Face ; 
the  former  being,  as  it  were,  a case  for  the 
brain ; it  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  con- 
nected together  by  sutures,  or  joinings,  some 
having  toothed  or  sen-ated  margins,  which  fit 
into  each  other,  some  overlapping,  and  others 
interlacing;  a structure  marvellous  at  once 
for  its  strength  and  lightness.  Between  the 
interior  and  exterior  wall  of  the  fi'ontal  or 
forehead  bone  arc  what  are  called  the  frontal 
sinuses,  two  hollow  chambers,  w'hich  cause 
those  bulgings  above  the  upper  edges  of  the 
orbits ; and  in  the  hollows  beneath  them,  lie, 
sheltered  and  protected,  the  eyes.  Behind 
each  ear  there  is  also  a bony  prominence 
to  which  the  pow'erful  muscles  are  affixed, 
w'hich  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  neck, 
whose  lower  ends  are  fixed  to  the  top 
of  the  breast  bones  ; these  latter  appear 
intended  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
internal  ear,  which  is  placed  wholly  within 
the  hollow  of  the  temporal  bones.  At 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  a round  hole  of 
considerable  size,  through  wdiicli  the  spinal 
cord,  or  man-ow",  passes  from  the  vertebrre 
to  the  brain.  On  either  side  of  this  hole 
are  two  smooth  prominences,  called  con- 
dyles W'hich  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  u]>per- 
most  v’ertebroe,  and  allow'  of  a nodding 
motion  to  the  head.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quent modification  by  confluence,  or  join- 
ing together,  of  the  human  bones,  it  is 
difficult  at  all  times  to  specify  the  exact 
number  in  any  given  part,  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  that  pai-t  which  w’e 
are  now  considering  : collections  of  bones  so 
united  have  received  a kind  of  generic  name, 
thus  w'e  say  the  occipital^  the  temporal 
hones,  &c.,  and  the  constituents  of  these 
W'hich  have  received  no  s])ccific  name,  are 
defined  as  processes : thus  we  have  the  con- 
dyloid j)rocess  of  the  occipital,  and  the  sty- 
loid process  of  the  temporal  bone ; we  also 
sometimes  speak  of  these  aggregates  of 
united  bones  as  portions,  for  example  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones,  &c. 
The  classification,  moreover,  of  the  bones 
of  the  human  Head,  which  some  anatomists 
make  into  those  of  the  cranium,  and  those 
of  the  face,  is  artificial,  or  special,  and  con-  | 


sequently  defective.  Many  bones  which 
essentially  belong  to  the  skull,  are  wholly 
omitted,  m such  an  arrangement.  Under 
the  term  Skull  will  be  found  a more  minute 
account  of  the  bones  composing  it ; at  pre- 
sent we  will  devote  our  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  general  conformation  of  the 
Head,  and  its  frontal  developement  or  Face. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  Phrenology,  wo 
shall  treat  more  fully  of  the  form  and  size, 
as  indicative  of  character.  Teeth  too,  will 
form  a separate  subject  for  discussion;  of  the 
Brain  we  have  already  spoken,  and  also  of  ■ 
the  Eye  and  the  Ear  ; so  that  the  ground J 
before  us  is  very  much  cleai'ed,  and  thej 
matter  for  immediate  discourse  simplified. 

Of  the  Head,  then,  that  lofty  dome  in 
which  thought  sits  enthroned ; tlio  capital 
of  the  beautifully  and  marvellously  con- 
structed pillar  which  God  has  set  up  in  the 
tem])le  of  his  divinity,  and  illumined  with 
the  light  of  spiritual  life  and  intelligence  ! 
Of  the  Head,  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  the 
home  of  intellect,  we  have  to  speak,  but  not 
so  much  in  relation  to  its  psychology,  as  its 
physiology.  We  have  seen  that  the  upper 
portion  of  it  is  the  cranium,  or  brain-case, 
into  whose  delicate  membranes  and  tissues, 
and  reticulated  net-work  of  nerves,  and 
veins,  and  arteries,  we  have  already  pene- 
trated. Let  us  therefore  now  couliue  our 
attention  to  the  outside  of  the  bony  sti-uc- 
ture  here  represented. 


This  is  the  anterior  or  front  view  of  the 
Head,  as  shown  in  the  hnman  skeleton.  No. 

1,  is  the  frontal  portion  of  thefronbil  bone ; 

2,  marks  the  position  of  the  nasal  promi- 
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nencc,  the  hollow  within  which  is  shown, 
the  cartilage  which  supports  and  forms  the 
nose  being  mostly  removed ; 3,  over  the 
orbit  refers  to  the  supra-orbital  ridge  ; 4 is 
the  optic  foramen;  5 and  6,  the  sphenoi- 
dal and  the  spheno-maxillaiy  fissures ; 7, 
lachi-jinal  fossa  in  the  lachrymal  bone, 
where  the  nasal  duct  commences;  4,  o,  6, 
and  7 refer  to  parts  within  the  orbit ; 8 is  the 
opening  of  the  anterior  nares,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  vomer,  on  wliich  the  cypher 
is  placed ; 9 is  the  infra-orbital  foramen , 
10,  malar  bone  ; 11,  sj-mphosis  of  lower  jaw ; 
12,  mental  foramen ; 13,  ramus  of  lower 
jaw ; 14,  parietal  bone ; 1*5,  coi-onal  suture ; 
16,  temporal  bone ; 17,  squamous  suture ; 
18,  upper  part  of  the  great  ala  of  the 
sphenoid  bone;  19,  commencement  of  the 
temporal  ridge ; 20,  zygoma  of  the  temporal 
bone,  assisting  to  fonn  the  zygomatic  arch ; 
21,  mastoid  process.  It  is”  thus  that  the 
anatomist  AVilson  describes  and  figures  the 

i front  view'  of  the  Head,  and  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  others  throughout  the  work,  we 
have  given  the  scientific  names  of  the 
various  parts,  because  we  ai'c  desirous  that 
our  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  anatomical 
terms  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  In  all  cases 
where  the  meaning  of  each  is  not  appended, 
U it  will  be  found  under  the  head  occupied  by 
the  word  in  the  alphabetical  aiTangement. 
d In  many  cases,  too,  there  is  no  other  than 
U the  scientific  name  to  give. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  skull,  that  cham- 
kI  ber  of  the  soul,  as  it  has  been  well  termed, 
M and  of  which  more  will  be  said  under  its 
iq  proper  head,  presented  to  us  as  it  was  to 
i\  Jfamlet,  when  he  exclaimed,  “Alas,  poor 
y Yorick !’'  and  moralised  upon  the  fine  in- 
«»1  tclligencc  that  once  dwelt  in  those  now 
1)  tcnantless  ca>itics.  Who  can  look  upon 
Jl  the  broad  expanse  of  the  forehead  without 
t’  thinking  of  the  busy  brain  which  once 
1|  thrilled,  and  tlirobbed,  and  vibrated  to 
ri  every  sensation  of  the  body,  or  emotion  of 
Jl  the  mind  ? — at  those  hollow'  orbits  from 
which  once  flashed  forth  the  light  of  intel- 
lect,  the  fire  of  anger,  or  beamed  the  gentle 
i|j  look  of  love  and  aftection ; and  at  which 
£ entered  the  luminous  ravs,  bc.arin^  visions 
|c  of  the  outer  w’orld  to  the  inquiring  soul 
(fc  within  ? — at  the  broken  remains  of  that  once 
fil  finely  chiselled  and  shapely  organ,  which 
ki  once  adorned  the  face,  and  stood  like  a 
Ti  vestibule  to  the  great  hall  of  the  temple, 
i through  which  perfumes,  like  messengers, 

• were  ever  passing,  as  ministers  of  delight, 

■I  or  wamers  of  danger ; at  those  rows  of  j 
k gleaming  teeth,  without  thinking  of  the  | 
s friendly  smile,  and  the  ruby  lips  w'hich  once  | 


half  hid  and  half  displayed  them,  and  con- 
trasted so  beautifully  with  their  pearly 
whiteness  ? Where,  now',  is  that  organ  of 
speech  which  once  discoureed  so  eloquently, 
counselled  so  wisely,  or  admonished  so 
kindly  and  aftbctioiiatcly  ? But  we  must  not 
pause  over  such  reflections  as  these.  Let 
us  clothe  the  naked  skull,  fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces,  and  view  the  Head  as  we  see  it 
daily  around  uS — as  it  is  with  toiling,  rejoic- 
ing, sorrowing  men,  clothed  and  covered 
with  skin  and  hair,  provided  with  organs  of 
most  beautiful  and  complicated  structure, 
and,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  well 
adapted  to  answer  the  necessary  purpose  of 
man’s  duplex  nature — bodily  and  spiritual. 

Without  going  at  all  deep!}'  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  general  fonnationof  the  Head  as 
distinctive  of  race,  or  indicative  of  cha- 
racter, we  may  here  make  a few  brief  ob- 
servations calculated,  as  w'e  hope,  to  eluci- 
date our  present  subject.  There  are  three 
great  groups  of  mankind  which  are  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the 
Head.  In  the  first  group  arc  included,  as 
the  celebrated  ethnologist.  Dr.  Pritchard, 
tells  us,  all  the  people  who  are  met  with  in 
the  countries  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains to  the  Indian  Ocean,  comprising  all 
Hindostan,  the  Deccan,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
It  also  includes  the  countries  of  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
characteristics  of  this  group  arc  the  si/m~ 
metrical  or  oval  form  of  the  head,  as  here 
shown. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  skull  has  projecting 
parietal  bones,  so  that  the  head  is  rounder 
than  in  others.  The  upper  jaw  bones,  and 
the  isygomatic  arches,  are  so  placed  in 
relation  to  each  other,  as  to  give  the  face  an 
oval  form.  In  these  heads  the  forehead 
projects,  and  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
bones  in  the  face,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is 


no  obvious  projection  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  face;  the  facial  angle,  as  it  is  called, 
being  greater  in  this  group  than  in  the 
others.  There  is  no  lateral  or  outward  pro- 
jection of  the  cheek  bones ; and  the  teeth 
are  so  placed  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
as  to  be  almost  perpendicular.  In  this 
group,  the  countenance  is  distinguished  by 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  features,  and 
an  absence  of  prominence  in  any  one  part 
disproportionate  to  the  other.  The  lips  are 
small  and  compressed ; the  chin  is  full  and 
prominent;  and  the  whole  face  is  of  a 
regular  oval  fom.  It  is  amongst  Europeans 
that  this  foiTii  of  Head  is  met  with  in  its 
most  perfect  development ; and  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  their  sculpture,  have  realized  its 
most  perfect  form.  Such  heads,  however, 
do  not  exist  only  in  sculpture,  as  living 
specimens  are  constantly  met  Avith,  equalling, 
in  their  proportions,  those  of  the  Greek 
artists ; and  Blumenbach  has  described  a 
skull  in  his  possession,  which  in  its  struc- 
ture he  regarded  as  being  as  perfect  as  any 
to  be  found  among  Greek  statues.  The 
face  given  as  an  example  of  this  group, 
that  of  an  Abyssinian,  does  not  represent 
the  most  perfect  type.  In  the  second  group,  | 


which  includes  the  Negroes,  the  Alfourous, 
the  Papuans,  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
Australians ; Ave  have  the  Head  )iar ro  to  a.nd 
elongated. 

When  these  heads  are  examined,  they 
give  the  idea  of  haAung  been  compressed  on 
each  side.  The  zygomatic  processes  do  not 
project  laterally,  but  forwards.  The  cheek- 
bones and  upper  jaw  project  forward,  not 
outAvard ; and  the  teeth  are  not  vertical, 
having  an  oblique  direction  in  the  jaAvs. 
The  facial  angle  has  its  lowest  development 
in  this  form  of  Head ; the  countenance  is 
the  least  pleasant  of  that  of  any  group. 
The  projection  of  the  bones  constituting  the 
lower  parts  of  the  face  gives  to  the  expres- 
sion an  animal  and  somoAvdiat  ferocious 
character.  The  forehead  also  retires  in  these 
races;  the  lips  are  thick  and  protruding; 
the  nose  is  not  proportionably  developed, 
the  upper  part  being  compressed,  and  the 
nostrils  wide  and  expanded.  Such  are  some 
of  the  features  Avhich  belong  to  the  narrow 
and  elongated  Heads — by  common  consent 
the  least  beautiful  form  of  any  belonging  to 
the  human  race.  Our  representative  of  this 
group  is  an  Australian. 

The  third  variety  of  Heads  is  called  the 
square.,  broad-faeed,  or  pyramidal ; it  is 
shaped  like  the  last,  as  far  as  the  back  of  it 
is  concerned ; but  it  differs  in  the  excessive 
outward  tendency  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 


which  appears  to  form  the  base  of  a cone  or 
pyramid.  This  Head  is  chai-acteristic  of  the 
Mongolian  race  (one  of  A\diich  Ave  give  as  au 
example) . It  embraces  the  Esquimaux,  th 
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Aborigines  of  America,  the  Hottentots,  the 
Finnish  nations  of  Europe,  the  Chinese,  the 
Indo-Chinese,  the  Tungusians,  Japanese, 
irt  of  the  Tartar  races,  and  others  of_  the 
orthem  Asiatic  nations.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  kind  of  Head  are  caused  by  the 
projection  of  the  zygomatic  processes  and 
cheek-bones  on  each  side,  giving  great 
breadth  to  the  face.  The  sockets  of  the 
eyes  are  generally  largo  and  deep;  whilst 
the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  space  between 
the  eye-browsjfire  on  a level  with  the  bones  of 
the  cheek.  The  countenances  altogether 
differ  from  those  of  the  second  group,  in 
j)i‘ojecting  less,  and  in  their  greater  width 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other.  Here  we  ob- 
serve a curious  obliquity  of  the  eye,  quite 
peculiar  to  this  form  of  Head ; the  nose  is 
depressed ; the  lips  are  not  so  large  as  in 
the  second  class,  nor  compressed,  as  in  the 
first ; the  cliin  is  shorter  than  in  either. 

Injuries  to  the  Head.  These  we  shall 
briedy  consider,  not  so  much  as  affecting  the 
■ brain,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of, 
I but  as  affecting  the  parts  which  enclose 
I the  brain,  or  lie  immediately  contiguous 
4 to  it;  and  to  these,  in  most  cases,  but  a 
passing  allusion  will  be  required,  with  a 
R reference  to  the  heads  under  which  they  are 
B more  fully  described.  Among  the  most 
« common  of  these  injuries  are  brukes  and 
B superficial  wounds  of  the  Scalp  (which  see) . 
3 Sometimes,  in  the  former,  a vessel  may  burst 
without  the  outer  skin  being  broken ; and 
jj  the  consequence  mil  probably  be  a copious 

0 effusion  of  blood,  which  raises  up  the  scalp 
li  from  the  skull,  and  feels,  at  first,  like  a 
h fluctuating  tumour;  the  whole  upper  part 
n of  the  Head  swelling  rapidly.  Scarcely  any- 
'j  thing  is  required,  in  this  case,  but  cold 
tf  lotions  to  the  Head ; the  blood  will  probably 

1 be  absorbed,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 

1 for  an  incision  to  let  it  out.  Sometimes, 

d however,  when  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater 
r arc  ruptured  by  a jar,  and  blood  accumulates 
cf  between  it  and  the  skull,  it  threatens  com- 

0 pression  of  the  brain;  in  this  case,  the 
q patient  should  be  bled  freely,  if  his  system 
» will  bear  it,  and,  if  this  does  not  mitigate, 
i)  the  symptoms,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  trephine, 
» wlierever  blood  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 

1 Head,  and  let  it  escape. 

If  instead  of  blood,  purulent  matter  collects 
<1  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  it  is 
i likely  to  lead  to  equally  fatal  results.  In 
' this  case  there  is  headache,  restlessness, 
I and  extreme  langour ; the  patient  cannot 
sleep,  he  has  a quick  hard  pulse,  and  if  the 
symptoms  are  not  quickly  relieved,  convul- 
sions, delirium,  insensibility,  and  probably 
■;  paralysis,  is  likely  to  ensue,  and,  finally. 


death.  The  treatment  here  must  be  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case;  trepanning,  t > 
make  a way  for  the  escape  of  tne  pus  ; an 
avoidance  of  stimulants,  which  might  pro- 
duce inflammation,  before  the  operation  ; a 
generous  dietary  to  support  the  system. 

Superficial  wounds  in  the  Head  merely 
require  the  hair  to  be  cut  or  shaved  off,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  by 
means  of  sticking  plaister,  and  the  part  kept 
cool  by  layers  of  lint,  dipped  in  cold  water 
and  placed  over  it.  A not  uncommon  con- 
sequence of  deeper  wounds  in  the  head,  and 
especially  punctured  ones,  is  inflammation, 
and  consequent  suppuration,  in  the  loose 
tissue  that  connects  the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
\viththe  pericranium;  when  this  is  suspected 
to  be  coming  on,  apply  leeches  in  large 
numbers  about  the  wound,  and  cold  lotions ; 
when  matter  is  fomed,  make  free  incisions 
to  let  it  out,  and  treat  the  same  as  any 
other  abscess.  A frequent  result  of  injuries 
of  the  scalp  is  Erysipelas  of  the  whole  head 
and  fiice  (see  that  subject). 

He.\dache.  There  is  no  more  common 
complaint  than  this,  which  is  s}Tnptomatic 
of  so  many  different  diseases,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  doivn  any  general  system  of 
treatment;  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  chief  kinds  of  Head- 
ache ; and,  as  we  do  so,  nlake  some  allusion 
to  symptoms  and  remedies. 

We  place  first  Bilious,  or  Sick  Headache, 
because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of 
any.  It  generally  eomes  on  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  may  often  be  relieved 
by  a hot  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee ; probably 
because  this  stimulates  the  digestive  organs, 
from  a defective  action  of  which  the  pain 
proceeds.  This  pain  commences  usually  at 
one  side  of  the  head,  most  likely  on  the  brow, 
just  over  the  right  or  left  eye,  but  when  it 
continues  it  is  diffused  over  the  whole  head, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  intolerable  feeling  .. 
of  sickness,  often  by  vomiting,  and  extreme 
langour  and  depression  of  spirits ; there  is 
generally,  also,  singing  in  the  ears,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  confusion  of  mind,  with  grc.at 
restlessness.  Sometimes,  without  any  medi- 
cine being  taken,  the  bowels,  which  have 
been  previously  constipated,  will  be  freely 
evacuated,  and  the  most  urgent  symptoms 
are  quickly  relieved ; but  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  take  some  active  aperient,  pro- 
ceeding, or  accompanying  it,  with  a mercu- 
rial : a 5 grain  Blue  Pill  at  bed  time,  and  a 
Black  Draught  in  tho  morning,  will  gene- 
rally prove  effectual,  especiallv  if  the  diet  is 
spare  and  simple  ; take  no  solid  food  for  24 
hours,  only  a cun  or  two  of  tea,  or  a little 
thin  gruel,  and  tne  chances  are  that  there 
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will  be  no  Headache  the  next  clay  ; although 
it  will  probably  return  as  severe  as  ever  in 
a few  weeks,  its  recurrence  in  some  cases 
being  at  almost  regular  periods.  It  can 
gcncralU^  be  traced  to  some  error  in  diet, 
such  as  taking  food  that  is  indigestible,  or 
in  too  large  quantities ; or  stimulating  drinks, 
with  insufficient  exercise.  Very  often  it 
arises  from  some  derangement  of  the  biliary 
secretions,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
or  defective  assimilation  ; sometimes  from 
the  habitual  abuse  of  purgatives,  which  en- 
feebles the  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
“ Under  these  latter  circumstances  it  is,”  as 
Dr.  Elliott  observes,  “a  most  intractable 
complaint.”  Very  commonly  a simple  dose 
of  llhubarb  and  'Magnesia,  with  about  30 
drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  will  remove  a common 
Sick  Headache ; but  when  there  is  nausea, 
and  vomiting  or  purging  does  not  come 
spontaneously  to  remove  it,  the  former 
should  be  excited  by  an  emetic,  com])osed  of 
1 grain  of  Taidarizcd  Antimony  and  20  of 
Ipecacuanha,  and  after  this  has  acted,  a 
llhubarb  and  Blue  Pill.  Pei’sons  subject  to 
this  kind  of  Headache,  should  carefully  ab- 
stain from  fat  meats,  pastry,  butter,  and 
rich  food  generally.  Sec  Bile. 

That  which  we  have  just  been  describing 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  Sumpathetic  Head- 
ache, sympathy  with  a disordered  stomach 
being  the  immediate  cause ; sometimes  an 
excess  of  alkali,  at  others  of  acid  in  the 
alimentarj'  canal  will  produce  this  : in  the 
former  case,  a vegetable  acid,  such  as  Vine- 
gar, will  afford  relief ; in  the  latter  case,  in 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  heartburn  and 
acid  eructations,  a dose  of  Sal  Volatile,  or  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  Potash,  will  be  the 
best  remedy.  In  all  these  c.ascs,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  blood  circulating  in  the  brain 
is  both  mechanically  and  chemically  affected 
by  the  defective  action  of  the  assimilative 
and  secretive  organs  of  the  stomach.  We 
sometimes  find  that  the  postponement  of  the 
customary  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  for  ever 
so  short  a time,  will  cause  a Sympathetic 
Headache,  and  that  this  ■will  be  relieved 
directly  the  evacuation  has  taken  place ; a 
clear  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  there 
is  betwnen  the  head  and  the  stomach. 

We  may  next  speak  of  a class  which  may 
be  called  'Congestive  Headaches,  because  they 
proceeds  from  a congested  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain ; arising  either  from  an  over- 
fulness  of  blood,  or  a weakness  of  tlic  oi-gan, 
or  from  an  excessive  nervous  irritability, 
which  frequently  upsets  the  balance  of  the 
circulation.  Whichever  of  these  may  be 
the  case,  there  is  nearly’  always  a dull  pain 
over  the  whole  of  the  head,  which  is  worst 


at  the  fore  and  hind  parts.  When  it  arises 
from  an  over-loaded  condition  of  the  vessels, 
there  is  usually  a bloated  countenance,  with 
full  red  eyes,  and  a dull  inanimate  expre.s- 
sion;  here  we  find,  on  inquiry,  a sluggish 
liver,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  tending 
to  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Leeches  to  the  temples,  or  cupping  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  ; cold  applications  to  the 
head,  with  spare  diet,  mercurials  and  active 
aperients,  will  be  the  proper  treatment.  (See 
Brain,  Congestion). 

A weak  brain  is  gcnerallv  a consequence 
of  some  long  standing  discharge  which  has 
debilitated  the  whole  system,  and  in  this 
condition  of  things,  if  from  any  cause  there 
is  a more  than  common  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  there  will  be  Head-ache,  with  a pale, 
sallow  countenance,  and  a languid  pulse ; 
frequently  swelled  feet,  excessive  fatigue 
on  the  slightest  exertion,  with  p.alpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  increase  of  the  ]>ain  in 
the  head.  Here  measures  of  depletion 
would  be  improper;  we  must  soothe  and 
sustain  by  means  of  sedatives  and  tonics, 
such  as  Conium  and  Quinine,  either  in  tho 
form  of  pills  or  mi.xture,  as  follows  : — Take 
of  Extract  of  Conium,  24  grains;  Sulphate 
of  Quinine,  12  grains ; make  into  12  pills, 
and  give  1 three  times  a-day : or  Sulphate 
of  Quinine,  12  grains ; Sulphuric  Acid, 
diluted,  12  minims;  Tincture  of  Conium,  2 
drachms;  Infusion  of  Gentian,  6 ounces; 
hake  a table- spoonful  three  times  a-day. 
Good  nourishing  food  will  be  required  in 
this  case,  and  stimulants,  such  as  Ale  and 
Wine,  in  moderation.  MTiero  the  Head- 
ache proceeds  from  nervous  irritability,  the 
mode  of  treatment  must  also  be  soothing 
and  strengthening ; but  in  this  case  'wc 
must  avoid  stimulants  as  much  as  possible ; 
tonics  are  best  here,  with  plenty'  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  and  all  that  tends  to  invi- 
gorate the  frame.  A course  of  hydropathic 
treatment  M’ill  generally  be  found  effectujil. 
(See  Behility,  Hydropathy). 

Blmnnatic  Head-afhe  is  commonly  caused 
by  exposure  to  cold,  especially  a draught  of 
air ; the  pain  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  back 
and  front  of  the  head,  and  is  felt  most  at 
night  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; it 
is  a remittent,  shifting  pain,  shooting  from 
point  to  point,  following  the  downward 
course  of  the  ja'w,  whose  muscles  arc  com- 
monly implicated ; (for  treatment  see  Bheu- 
matism) . 

Periodic  Head-ache,  Brmc-aehe,  Broic- 
agtie,  or  Xcurnlgia  of  the  Head,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  is  an  intermitting  pain, 
which  comes  on  at  periods  more  or  less  re- 
gular, and  is  confined  to  the  brow.  It  will 
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nearly  always  yield  to  full  doses  of  Quinine, 
especially  if  combined  with  Conium.  (See 
liroic-agiie,  Hemicrania,  Xeuralqid). 

Organic  Head-ache,  resulting  from  actual 
disease  of  the  Head  itself,  is  rare,  and  when 
it  does  occur,  only  a palliative  mode  of  treat- 
ment can  be  adopted : sedatives,  such  as 
Opium  and  Conium  may,  for  a time,  relieve 
the  almost  intolerable  anguish,  but  they 
will  not  touch  the  disease  itself. 

We  have  now  adverted  to  the  Bilious  or 
Sic/c  Head-ache,  sometimes  called  the  !Sym- 
patketic  OT  Dyspeptic  ; also  to  the  Congestive, 
the  Bhenmatic,  the  Beriodic,  and  the  Or- 
ganic Head-aches,  these  being  the  principal 
classes  into  which  Cephalarjia,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  can  be  divided.  Let  us  in 
conclusion  enumerate  the  distinct  and  spe- 
cific causes  to  which  pain  in  the  Head  may 
be  assigned  ; — lihcumatic  Inflammation  of 
the  Pericranium,  or  of  the  ilucous Membrane 
of  the  Frontal  Sinus;  Mental  e.xciteraent ; 
Strong  or  long  continued  impressions  upon 
the  senses  of  Hearing,  Sight,  or  Smell ; 
Exces.sive  Impetus  of  Blood  to  the  Head ; 
Imncded  retuni  of  the  same ; Congestion  or 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain ; Suppression  of 
Bile,  Perspiration,  Hrine,  &c. ; Organic 
Disease  of  the  Head ; Sympathy  with  the 
Stomach,  and  Constipation  ; Frequent  use  of 
Narcotics  or  Stimulants  ; Intestinal  Worms ; 
Changes  in  the  Atmosphere,  and  Neuralgia. 

Hk.\i.th.  This  is  a word  of  Sa.xon  origin, 
signifying,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  free- 
dom from  bodily  pain  or  sickness.  This  is 
a blessing  which  few  enjoy  in  an  unim- 
paired state,  in  this  highly  artificial  condi- 
tion of  things ; and  when  we  say  that  a 
person  is  healthy,  we  must  be  understood 
to  mean  comparatively  rather  than  posi- 
tively so.  Latterly  the  tenn  normal  has 
been  much  used  in  scientific  writings  to 
signify  a natural  or  good  state  of  Health ; 
but  in  this  signification  we  might  as  well 
keep  to  the  good  old  Saxon  term,  helth, 
winch  is  but  another  form  of  heal,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  same  thing  equally  well,  indeed 
better. 

“Though  health  may  be  enjoyed  without 
gratitude,  it  cannot  bo  sported  with  without 
loas,  nor  regained  by  courage,”  says  a great 
writer;  and  truly  it  were  wellhf  men  kept 
this  saying  in  mind,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  earthly  blessing  they  hold  so  lightly, 
nor  deplore  so  deeply  the  loss  of.  What,  we 
may  ask,  is  a state  of  perfect  Health  ? If  a 
man  eat  well,  and  sleep  well,  and  perform 
his  allotted  duties  with  ease  and  comfort; 
if  there  is  a proper  performance  of  all  his 
bodily  functions,  so  that  he  is  not  made 
aware  by  any  unpleasant  sensation  or  pain, 


or  feeling  of  languor  and  debility,  that 
matters  within  him  are  not  as  they  should 
be  ; if  his  step  is  light,  and  his  laugh 
sonorous  and  liearty,  and  his  manners 
easy  and  cheerful,  and  he  makes  no  com- 
Ijlaint  of  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so 
forth,  we  should  pronounce  him  a healthy 
man,  and  be  ready  to  insure  his  life  for  any 
amount.  But  who  can  tell  what  latent 
diseases,  what  hereditary  predispositions, 
are  lurking  within,  waiting  for  some  ex- 
citing cause  to  call  them  into  activity  ? 
How  often  do  we  see  the  man  of  apparently 
robust  health  struck  down  by  some  accident 
or  morbific  influence,  so  often,  as  to  convince 
us  that  our  tenure  of  Health  is,  indeed, 
very  uucertaiu  ; and  to  induce  us,  if  we  be 
wise,  dul}'  to  value  and  to  care  for  such  an 
inestimable  blessing.  Few  there  are,  how- 
ever, who  do  this  ; therefore  is  there  a con- 
stant and  ever  inci’easing  demand  for  the 
services  of  medical  men,  and  therefore  arc 
such  works  as  we  are  now  writing,  books  of 
universal  utility  and  constant  reference.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  at  all  into  the 
physiology  of  Health  and  Disease ; we  have 
already  spoken  on  the  latter  subject  under  its 
proper  head,  and  the  whole  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  all  that  we  have  wiitten  in  these 
pages  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  first,  and 
the  avoidance  or  cure  of  the  last.  Wholesome 
diet,  moderately  enjoyed,  personal  cleanli- 
ness, regular  exercise,  pure  air,  and  an 
avoidance  of  undue  mental  excitement  and 
bodily  e.xcesses — these  are  the  grand  pre- 
servatives of  Health.  Inherited  diseases 
cannot  be  guaixled  agaijist,  nor  can  acci- 
dents, nor  the  contraction  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases — these  are  the  bodily  ills 
to  which  the  flesh  is  certainly  heir,  but 
these  form  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
ills  that  do  afflict  humanity;  and  it  is  a 
reproach  alike  to  the  common  sense  and 
the  religious  character  of  this  so-called 
enlightened  age  that  Health  should  bo 
squandered  as  it  is.  If  we  really  wish,  as 
we  pray,  to  have  “ a sound  mind  in  a sound 
bodj-,”  let  us  strive  to  preserve  the  body 
sound  when  we  have  it  so;  for,  without  it, 
the  mind  is  scarcely  likch-  to  be  really 
healthful. 

Hmuuxo.  This  word  has  probably  a Saxo 
origin,  altliough  we  trace  something  like  it 
in  the  Greek  horeo  ; it  signifies  the  faculty 
or  sense  by  which  sound  is  perceived ; it 
is  reckoned  among  our  external  senses,  its 
particular  organ  being  the  Ear ; in  our  ar- 
ticle on  which  we  have  explained  how  cer- 
tain motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air,  striking 
u])on  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  so  excite  the 
auditory  nerve,  whose  line  reticulations,  or 
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febrillrc  are  spread  over  the  interior  of  the 
organs,  as  to  cause  them  to  communicate  to 
the  brain,  a sensation  by  wliicli  tlie  mind 
obtains  the  ideas  awakened  by  tlie  sounds. 
All  this  is  very  wonderful,  and  past  human 
comprehension ; we  know  that  it  is  so,  but 
we  cannot  tell  how  this  communication  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  can  take  place ; we 
see  the  niachmery  of  the  organs,  and  we  are 
cognizant  by  certain  results  of  its  being  put 
into  operation.  AVe  know  that  if  we  utter 
certain  words  in  the  ear  of  a friend  or  a foe, 
the  thoughts  or  ideas  which  we  intended 
those  w'ords  should  couve}’’,  are  conveyed  to 
his  mind,  and  he  speaks  and  acts  accord- 
ingly ; but  our  chain  of  reasoning  upon 
cause  and  effect  wants  some  links  to  make 
it  complete.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  hear 
and  are  heard.,  but  we  cannot  tell  how  this 
hearing  is  effected.  It  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  and  there  are  many  such 
to  teach  us  humility  and  our  dependence 
upon  God.  For  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
the  deprivation  of  Hearing  and  the  means 
of  its  recovery.  See  Deafness,  Diseases  of 
the  Ear. 

Heart  (Latin,  cor,  cordis) . This  is  the 
great  central  organ  of  circulation  ; its  form 
is  that  of  an  in-egular  cone,  having  its  base 
directed  backward  towards  the  spine,  and 
its  point  forward  and  do^vnward  towards  the 
left  side  ; so  that  at  each  contraction  it  may 
be  felt  striking  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  about  four  inches  from  the  medium 
line.  In  this  position  it  rests  upon  the 
diaphragm,  having  the  surface  on  which  it 
lies  much  flattened.  On  its  right  side,  it  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  the  muscular 
partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen  ; 
and  behind,  by  the  vena  cava,  or  trunk 
'vein  wliich  passes  through  the  diaphragm 
Behind  and  above,  the  Heart  is  also  attached, 
although  somewhat  loosely,  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  chest,  by  the  vessels  which 
there  pass  out  of  the  pericardium,  or  mem- 
braneous bag  in  which  the  Heart  is  perfectly 
enclosed,  although  it  is  sufficiently  loose  to 
allow  of  free  motion.  In  a healthy  state, 
the  pericardium  is  lined  with  what  is  called 
the  serous  membrane,  which  is  smooth  and 
moist,  and  constitutes  its  inner  coat  or  layer, 
the  outer  one  being  fibrous ; this  membrane 
is  also  reflected,  so  as  to  give  the  Heart  two 
coverings,  which,  at  every  motion  of  the 
organ,  glide  smoothly  over  each  other,  and 
thus  prevent  friction. 

The  Heart  may  be  popularly  descidbed  as 
a hollow  muscle,  having  four  cavuties,  two 
on  each  side ; its  action  is  that  of  a kind  of 
double  pump,  intended  to  cany  on  the  two- 


fold circulation,  viz.,  through  the  body,  and 
through  the  lungs ; the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, on  the  left  side,  being  devoted  to  the 
former,  and  those  on  the  right  to  the  latter. 
Between  the  cavities  on  one  side,  and  those 
on  the  other,  there  is  no  natural  communi- 
cation, but  each  auricle  is  connected  ivith 
its  corresponding  ventricle,  by  a valve 
which  only  opens  by  pressure  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  blood  cannot  pass  except  in  the 
right  direction;  any  attempt  to  return 
being  instantl)'  resisted  by  the  closing  of  the 
bag-like  valves;  should  these  become  dis- 
eased, BO  that  they  perform  their  office  im- 
perfectly, there  will  be  regurgitation,  or 
passing  back  of  the  blood,  and  that  occasions 
serious  derangement  of  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation, resulting  in  organic  disease. 
These  valves,  which  are  also  placed  where 
the  blood  vessels  enter  the  different  cavities 
of  the  Heart,  consist  of  membraneous 
folds,  and  are,  according  to  their  form, 
either  sigmoid  or  semilunar.  (See  Valves) . 

The  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  lungs, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent cause  of  Hoemorrhage  or  Dropsy 
(which  see). 

We  would  now  invite  the  attention  of  our 


readers  to  a couple  of  diagrams,  in  which 
are  e.xhibited  the  anatomy  of  the  Heart: 
like  manv  others,  in  this  book,  they  are 
from  Wilson,  than  whom  we  can  cite  no 
better  authority.  Diagram  A,  represents 
the  anatomy  of  the  right  side : — 1 is 
the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  with  a 
smaller  hollow,  called  the  Appendix  auri- 
culcc  (2),  in  which  is  seen  the  Musculi 
pcctinati,  which  are  small  muscular 
columns,  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  some- 
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thing  like  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  are 
thence  called  pectinated,  or  toothed ; 3,  is 
the  superior  portion  of  the  vena  cava,  which 
returas  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
bodj',  and  opens  into  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  auricle ; 4 is  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vetia  cava,  by  which  the  blood  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  is  returned,  and  this 
opens  into  the  auricle,  through  the  lower 
and  hinder  wall ; 5 is  the  fossa  ovalis,  an 
oval  depression,  surrounded  by  a promi- 
nent ridge,  called  the  annulus  avails,  this  is 
the  rounded  margin  of  the  septum,  and 
occupies  the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
which  formed  tlie  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  auricle  in  the  foetus; 
6 is  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is  also  a 
art  of  the  apparatus  of  foetal  circulation, 
ut  in  the  adult  is  a mere  vestige  and  frag- 
ment ; 7 is  the  opening  of  the  Coronary 
vein,  across  the  mouth  of  which  is 
stretched  the  Coronary  valve  (8),  which  pre- 
vents the  reflux  of  blood  in  the  veins  during 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle;  the  Coronary, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Cardiac 
veins,  return  the  blood  from  the  substance 
of  the  Heart  itself ; 9 marks  the  opening, 
or  valve,  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle ; 
and  between  1 and  9 are  to  be  seen  two  or 
three  Foramina  Thebesii,  wliich  are  minute, 
pore-like  openings  of  small  veins,  which 
open  direct!}'  from  tlie  muscular  structure 
of  the  Heart,  without  entering  into  the 
venous  cuiTcnt  at  all.  Now,  to  distinguish 
the  internal  from  the  external  portion  of  the 
Heart,  we  will  use  letters  for  the  other 
references : — a then,  is  the  right  ventricle, 
whose  cavity  is  marked  by  b c,  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  bundles  of  muscles  called 
Columnee  carncce;  e marks  the  channel  lead- 
ing to  the  pulmonary  artery  (d) ; and  e f 
is  the  Tricuspid  valve,  e being  placed  on  the 
anterior  curtain, /on  the  right  curtain;  g is 
the  long  Columna  carnccc,  to  the  apex  of 
which  the  anterior  and  right  curtains  are 
connected  by  the  Chordee  tendinece,  or 
tendonous  string;s  which  connect  the  Carnece 
columnee  of  the  Heart  with  the  auricular 
valves ; h is  the  long  moderator  band,  and 
i,  the  Columnee  carncce  of  the  right  curtain ; 
h is  the  attachment  by  Chordee  tendinece  to 
the  left  limb  of  the  anterior  curtains ; and 
1 1,  the  same  tendons  of  the  fixed  curtain  of 
the  valve ; m is  the  valve  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  through  which,  and  the  aorta,  the 
whole  arterial  system  is  fed ; n is  the 
apex  of  the  left  Appendix  auricula: ; o,  left 
ventricle;  p,  the  ascending  aorta;  q,  its 
transverse  portion,  with  the  three  arterial 
trunks  which  run  from  the  heart ; r ia  the 
descending  aorta. 


In  diagram  B we  have  the  anatomy  of  the 
right  side  exhibited  : fig.  1 is  the  cavity  of 


the  left  auricle,  and  2 that  of  the  Appendix 
auricidce,  near  the  apex  of  which  are  seen 
the  MuscuU  pectinati;  3 is  the  common 
opening  of  the  two  right  pulmonary  veins ; 
4,  the  sinus,  into  which  the  left  pulmonarj’^ 
veins  open  ; these  veins  are  marked  by  5 ; 
and  the  valvular  communication  between 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  by  6;  the 
coronary  vein,  lying  in  the  groove  of  this 
opening,  is  7 ; and  8 is  the  left  ventriele, 
whose  cavity  is  9.  Then,  of  the  letters,  a 
points  out  the  position  of  the  mitral  valve, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a mitre ; 
b b,  Columnee  carncce;  c c,  the  same  fixed, 
and  forming  part  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  ventricle;  d,  arch  of  the  aorta,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  three  arteml 
trunks  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities 
arise  ; e,  pulmonary  arter}- ; / obliterated 
Euctus  arteriosus,  another  fragment  of 
foetal  circulation ; g,  left  pulmonary  artery ; 
h,  right  ventricle ; i,  point  of  the  appendix 
of  right  auricle. 

It  will,  perhaps,  conduce  to  the  better 
understanding  of  all  this  if  we  enter  a little 
more  fully  into  explanation,  and  give  an- 
other diagram  (C),  which  exhibits  the  Heart 
more  in  its  relations  to  the  surrounding 

fiarts.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  two  largo 
obes  on  either  side  are  the  lungs ; 1 is  the 
Heart  itself ; receiving  into  its  nght  auricle 
(2)  the  blood  from  the  Vena  cava  (3) : this 
is  the  venous  circulation,  which  has  gone 
through  the  system,  and  is  on  its  way  back 
to  the  lungs  to  be  reoxygenked ; opposite  to 
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this,  or  on  the  loft  side,  is  the  left  auricle,  into 
which  the  puritied  blood  passes  through  the 
ventricle,  and  is  pumped  out  into  the  aorta 


(4)  and  pulmonary  artery  (o) ; these  are 
the  main  channels  of  the  arterial  circula- 
tion. The  contraction  of  the  auricle  to 
force  out  the  blood  is  called  systole,  and 
that  of  the  ve  utricle  diastole.  At  the  root 
of  each  of  the  above-named  arteries  arc 
thi'ce  valves,  wdiicli  are  like  membraneous 
bags,  so  arranged  that  when  there  is  any 
regurgitation,  they  assume  the  appearance 
represented  by  the  annexed  cut.  6 in 


the  diagram  marks  the  aperture,  or  largo 
passage,  through  wdiich  the  air  inhaled 
passes  into  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs; 
and  7 7 arc  the  Irunks  of  arteries  and  veins 
which  supply  the  head. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Harvey  that  the 
Heart  was  the  sole  agent  by  which  the 
circulation  was  ctfected ; but  we  now  know 
that  there  are  several  other  agents  that 
exercise,  at  least,  auxiliary  powers.  Thci'o 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Heart  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
culation; thus,  in  the  large  arteries,  we  may 
note  that  the  inci'case  of  the  current,  set  in 
motion,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles;  and  this  is  ob- 
served also  in  the  smaller  arteries  at  an 
interval  scarcely  appreciable  : in  the  capil- 


laries even,  there  is  an  occasional  pulsatile 
motion  to  be  seen  in  the  transparent  parts 
of  an  animal,  by  means  of  a microscope, 
after  a bleeding,  when  the  Heart  is  beating 
very  faintly.  In  the  veins,  also,  we  find 
this  influence  exerted.  If  the  main  artery  and 
vein  of  a limb  be  exposed  and  isolated,  and 
an  opening  made  iir  the  latter,  the  flow'  of 
blood  may  be  regulated  pretty  exactly  b}' 
comprc.ssingthe  artery,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
cutting  off  from  the  vein  the  supi)ly  given 
to  it  by  the  impulse  of  tlie  Heart,  whence  we 
may  likewise  note,  that  it  not  only  by  its 
contraction  propels  the  blood,  but  in  its 
expansion  it  acts  as  a sucker  to  draw  it  up, 
so  that  it  is  at  once  both  a sucking  and  a 
forcing  pump ; and  such  is  the  power  of  its 
fiction  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  circula- 
tion, about  28  pounds,  goes  through  the 
system  in  the  space  of  three  minutes.  More 
of  this  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed  to 
speak  of 

Diseases  of  tJtc  Heart.  These  may  be  di- 
\dded  into — 1st,  Functional  or  Nervous ; 
and  2nd,  Structural,  or  Organic.  Chief 
among  the  former  we  have  Palpitation, 
Syncope  or  Fainting,  and  Angina  Pectoris 
(which  see).  In  a structure  so  complex, 
and  formed  of  such  different  tissues  as  the 
Heart  is,  one  might  expect  that  it  would  be 
subject  to  many  diseases  of  both  a general 
and  a partial  character;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
had  to  complain  of  symptoms  which  were 
indicative  of  Heart  aifection  of  some  kind, 
although  few,  perhaps,  really  have  what 
may  be  properly  called  Heart  disease. 
Strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  derangements 
of  the  liver  or  stomach,  will  often  cause 
fluttcrings  and  palpitations,  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  arterial  action,  and  other  symp- 
toms, which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  was  something  very  wrong  with  the 
great  organ  and  centre  of  circulation  ; but 
these  symptoms,  in  the  great  majoiity  of 
cases,  fire  merely  sympatlietie ; and  very 
commonly,  when  a person  is  said  to  die  of 
“a  broken  Heart,”  there  is  no  organic 
disease  to  justify  the  popular  verdict. 

Among  the  principal  organic  diseases  to 
which  the  Heart  is  subject,  we  may  notice 
first,  Pericarditis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
Pericardium,  which  may  be  induced  b\' 
exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  other  causes 
which  affect  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
body  generally.  The  symptoms  arc  tender- 
ness over  the  region  of  the  Heart,  amount- 
ing, when  pressure  is  made,  to  sharp,  cut- 
ting pains,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  lie  on 
the  left  side  ; most  commonly  the  pleura,  or 
investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  is  involved 
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iti  the  mischief,  and  in  this  case,  there  will 
be  acute  pain,  on  couf^hing  or  ditiwing  a deep 
breath ; soniotiincs,  however,  there  is  little 
or  no  acute  pain,  only  a sense  of  heaviness 
and  oppression  : generally  the  pulsations  are 
accelerated,  often  so  much  so  as  to  consti- 
tute flutterings  or  palpitation  ; they  maybe 
regular  or  intermittent ; although  it  is  not 
easy  to  feel  this,  if,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  there  is  much  ctfusion  into  the  peii- 
cardium  ; this  may  be  detected  by  the  bulg- 
ing out  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax  over  the 
seat  of  disease  : of  the  nature  of  the  efi'u- 
sion — whether  it  be  merely  thin  bloody 
serum,  or  thick  with  coagulated  lympli,  or 
fibrous,  or  containing  caitilaginous  or  osseous 
deposits — can  only  be  detennined  by  auscul- 
tation employed  by  a skilful  person.  Peri- 
carditis is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  worst 
features  of  acute  Jihcximatism  (which  see). 

Carditis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Heart 
sometimes  occurs,  and  here,  although  the 
principal  seat  of  mischief  is  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  organ  itself,  yet  its  investing 
membrane  is  generally  implicated  more  or 
less,  and  the  same  symptoms  are  presented 
as  those  just  described,  although  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  an  aggravated  degree.  It  would 
be  useless  to  prescribe  any  general  plan 
of  treatment  in  these  cases,  as  this  must 
depend  verv  much  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties which  thej'  present,  and  the  tempera- 
ment and  condition  of  the  patient.  Of  course, 
if  inflammation  is  quite  apparent,  low  diet 
and  aperients  must  be  the  rule;  leeches  ma^' 
be  applied  over  the  cardiac  region,  if  there  is 
niucn  pain,  and  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a pricking  or  burning  sensation  ; but  the 
lancet  should  never  be  used,  except  by  the 
medical  man,  who  alone  can  judge  of  its 
jiropricty.  Perfect  rest,  and  an  avoidance 
of  all  excitement,  should  always  be  enjoined 
in  this  and  other  cases  of  Heart  disease. 

Endoeardilis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  Heart,  is  commonly 
an  attendant  of  the  two  former  di8ea.scs,  or 
of  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  one 
or  more  of  the  principal  veins:  its  chief 
sj-mptoms  are  fever  and  anxiety,  with 
bulging  of  the  pnccordial  region;  it  re- 
quires, like  the  othci-s,  as  a rule,  rest  and 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart  sometimes  accom- 
panies a state  of  general  debility;  it  is  a 
consequence  of  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
blood,  and  will  be  pretty  sure  to  terminate 
in  death. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart,  is  the  result 
of  an  excess  of  nutrition ; the  nutritive  pro- 
cess here  appears  to  go  on  more  rapidly  than 
the  absorbent.  Fresh  matter  is  deposited 


before  the  old  is  removed,  and  hence  there 
is  an  increase  in  bulk,  which  interferes  with 
the  proper  performance  of  the  organic  func- 
tions. Hearts  have  been  known  to  increase 
in  this  way  to  more  than  double  tlieir 
proper  size  and  weiglit.  Hypertrophy  is 
usually  divided  into  three  kinds : viz. 
simple;  eccentric,  or  ancurismal ; and 
concentric;  the  first  is  the  least  common,  in 
this  i\\Q parictes,  or  divisions,  are  thickened, 
without  any  diminution  in  the  capacity  of 
the  cavities ; the  second,  most  frequent,  has 
the  parietes  thickened,  and  the  cavitj'  pro- 
portionably  enlarged;  the  third,  has  the 
cavity  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the 
thickening  of  the  walls.  Any  one  of  these 
fonns  of  Hypertrophy  may  affect  a single 
cavity,  or  the  whole  Heart.  If  the  left 
ventricle  is  attacked,  apoplexy  and  Inw 
moirhagcs  sometimes  ensue.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  jnilsations  are  for  the  most  part 
regular  and  strong,  often  visibly  raising  the 
bed  clothes ; the  chest  is  bulged  out  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  sound  on  percussion  dull. 
Best,  abstinence,  sedative  medicines,  and 
more  or  less  depletion,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  are  the  proper 
remedial  measures.  It  is  only  by  perseve- 
rance in  this  comse  that  any  good  c;m  be 
looked  for. 

Dilation  of  the  Heart,  is  sometimes 
caused  by  excessive  exertion  and  strong 
e.xcitements  of  any  kind ; in  this  case  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  increased 
action.  The  whole  substance  of  the  organ, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  cavities,  or  smaller 
orifices  may  bo  dilated,  the  walls  being 
merely  extended  without  any  increase  of 
substance.  In  tliis  case  the  muscular  pa- 
rictes  being  thinned  and  feeble,  there  will 
be  a want  of  vigour  in  the  circulation,  the 
muscular  compression  and  extension  will 
be  weak  and  irregular,  and  the  valvular 
action  incomplete,  so  that  the  blood  will 
frequently  escape  out  of  its  proper  channels, 
and  these  htemorrhages,  although  trifling  in 
themselves,  will  so  reduce  the  patient,  that 
he  will,  probably,  be  carried  off  by  one  of 
them.  Abstinence  from  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  disea-sc;  rest,  and  nourishing  diet, 
with  strict  attention  to  the  general  state  of 
the  health,  are  the  means  to  be  taken  in 
this  case. 

Disease  of  the  Valves,  so  commonly 
follows  Endocaixlitis,  if  of  lonjt  continu- 
ance, that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
chronic  form  of  that  disease ; it  is  a 
thicking  of  the  internal  lining  of  tlie  Heart, 
especially  at  the  valves;  it  becomes  not 
merely  thickened  uniformly,  but  is  the  seat 
of  warty  excrescences,  and  even  cartila- 
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giuous  and  osseous  formations  of  consi- 
derable size,  extending  into  the  cavities  of 
the  Heart.  In  old  persons,  and  especially 
those  addicted  to  a generous  mode  of  living, 
we  most  frequently  meet  with  ossification, 
the  effects  of  which  are  sanguineous  and 
serous  congestion,  difficult}'  of  breathing, 
apoplectic  seizures,  and  other  symptoms  of 
embarrassed  circulation. 

Ruptures  of  the  Heart  sometimes  occur, 
not  only,  in  the  valves,  and  columns  of 
muscular  fibres,  but  also  in  the  parieties. 
The  effect  will  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
situation ; if  a valve,  or  one  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi,  be  broken  through,  serious  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation  takes  place ; 
it  sometimes,  although  not  often,  happens 
that  one  of  the  walls  of  a large  cavity  is  so 
injured,  as  to  allow  of  an  escape  of  blood 
into  the  pericardium ; in  this  case,  death  is 
the  inevitable  and  almost  instant  con- 
sequence. 

Hydrothorax  or  Dropsy  of  the  Heart; 
this  is  a collection  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  or  the  pericardium ; it  is  never  an 
idiopathic  disease,  but  is  consequent  on 
some  previous  disorder  of  the  viscera  of  the 
chest,  it  may  be  of  the  Heart  or  lungs,  or 
their  investing  membrane,  the  pericardium 
or  pleura.  It  is  characterized  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  after 
exertion,  and  when  the  body  is  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  with  great  weight  and 
appression  at  tlie  chest;  pallid  purpleish 
countenance,  with  an  anxious  expression, 
and  the  usual  symptoms  of  Dropsy  (which 
see  for  treatment). 

Opening  of  the  Foramen.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  Foramen  ovale,  wliich 
leaefs  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  Heart,  is  improperly  closed  at  the  time 
of  birth ; and  a permanent  aperture  is  the 
consequence ; through  this  the  venous  blood 
passes  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  opening  into  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  is  there  mixed  with 
the  red  arterial  blood  which  circulates 
through  the  system ; the  consequence  of 
this  is  a doterioi’ation  in  the  quality  of  the 
vital  fluid ; the  outward  symptoms  are  a 
blueness  of  the  skin,  lips,  and  nails,  a low 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  an  unhealthy 
state  altogether.  There  is  shortness  of 
breath,  palpitations,  faintings,  a feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  a liability  to  hremorrhage, 
attended  by  great  loss  of  strength.  We 
call  this,  from  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Blue 
disease,  in  Latin  Morbus  cecruleus,  also 
Cyanosis  (which  see) . 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Kervous  or 
Symptomatic  affections  of  the  Heart,  which 


we  meet  with  chiefly  in  women  who  are 
suffeiing  from  ana-mia,  chlorosis,  hysteria, 
&c. ; and  in  men  of  a quick,  irritable  tem- 
perament naturally,  or  rendered  so  by  a 
free  use  of  stimuli ; or  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  the  passions,  and  irregularities 
which  seriously  interfere  with  the  working 
of  that  delicate  piece  of  machinery  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  describe,  and 
whose  stoppage  must  cause  instant  death. 

Displacement  of  the  Heart  (called  Fetopia 
cordis,  from  the  Greek  ohtopiki  to  displace), 
sometimes  takes  place ; it  is  generally  con- 
genital, but  is  sometimes  a consequence  of 
effused  fluid,  or  of  its  subsequent  absorption. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  this  organ  has 
occupied  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  presenting  a relative 
change  of  position  without  any  disturbance 
of  their  functions.  It  has  also  been  found 
pushed  out  of  the  left  into  the  right  side  by 
tumours,  or  extensive  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  pleura ; this  latter  is  the  more  common 
occiuTence. 

Falpitation  of  the  Heart  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  most  peiaons  who  have  run 
themselves  out  of  breath,  or  by  any  violent 
exertion,,  caused  a great  increase  of  action 
in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs. 
In  a health}'  and  proper  state,  we  are  not 
generally  sensible  of  the  regular  beat,  beat 
of  the  pulse,  which  goes  on  night  and  day, 
whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  and  tells  that 
the  great  organ  of  vitality  is  duly  per- 
forming its  office ; but  when,  from  any  cause, 
these  beats  become  unusually  frequent  and 
forcible,  we  both  feel  and  hear  them,  in  a 
very  troublesome  and  distressing  manner  ; 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the 
bodily  strength  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
nervous  sensibility  increased  by  illness ; 
then  we  seem  to  feel  within  us  the  swing  of 
a great  pendulum,  and  the  “ throb  ! throb  !” 
vibrates  through  the  chambers  of  the  brain, 
and  appears  to  call  forth  echoes  from  evei'}' 
cavity  and  passage  of  our  internal  structure, 
in  a manner  that  is  perfectly  agonizing. 
Sometimes  the  pulsations  are  loud,  and 
clear,  and  regular,  at  others,  they  are  faint 
and  intermittent ; now  a distinct  throb  or 
several,  and  then  a tremulous  flutter,  or  a 
quick  beat,  like  the  ■wings  of  a confined 
bird,  flapping  against  the  bars  of  its  prison. 
When  there  is  violent  throbbing  of  the 
heart,  which  may  be  felt  by  a hand  pressed 
upon  the  chest,  while  the  patient  is  himself 
unconscious  of  it,  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend organic  disease ; but  when  there  is 
such  acute  consciousness,  as  we  have  des- 
cribed, there  is  generally  only  functional  or 
nervous  derangement,  without  any  struc- 
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tural  change.  A disordered  stomach  may- 
be the  cause,  although  there  may  be  no 
other  symptoms  of  this : -we  have  kno-wn 
cases  in  which  a verj’  slight  irregularity  in 
the  mode  of  living  has  produced  Palpitation 
of  the  Heart,  and  that  too,  in  an  otnerwise 
healthy  person.  In  some,  almost  any  strong 
nervous  stimulant  will  produce  it,  and  we 
recollect  one  instance  in  w-hich  it  always 
came  on  after  a cup  of  tea,  and  was  never 
troublesome  when  this  beverage  was  not 
taken : we  mention  this  to  show  that  Pal- 
pitation is  not  always,  nor  indeed  commonly, 
symptomatic  of  Heart  disease;  and  need 
tlierefore  cause  no  unnecessary  alarm, 
although  its  frequent  recurrence  should  set 
the  patient  inquiring  as  to  what  is  the  real 
cause.  Young  women  with  whom  there  is 
derangement  of  the  menstrual  functions,  in 
whom  the  blood  is  watery  and  poor,  wanting 
the  red  corpuscules;  the  listless,  the  pallid, 
tlie  hysterical,  in  these  we  meet  with  Pal- 
pitation in  its  most  aggravated  forms;  as 
also  in  the  indolent,  the  susceptible,  and 
the  delicate ; those  who  dwell  on  morbid 
fancies,  and  excite  the  imagination  with  sen- 
sual thoughts,  or  horrible  pictures.  To  such 
every  beat  of  the  pulse  seems  like  a call 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  every  flutter  and 
palpitation  like  a brush  from  the  wings  of 
the  angel  of  death,  or  the  whispering  voice 
of  an  accusing  conscience.  In  these  cases 
the  only  treatment  likely  to  be  of  service 
must  be  directed  towards  remo-ving  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes,  and  estab- 
lishing a more  healthful  nervous  condition 
— gentle  exercise,  tonics,  change  of  air  and 
scene ; an  endeavour  to  occupj-  the  mind  in 
some  useful  and  moral  pursuit;  a well- 
regulated  and  generally  frugal,  although 
sufficiently  nourishing  diet  ; and  a strict 
avoidance  of  all  that  can  excite  or  stimulate 
cither  mind  or  body.  By  this  means  Palpi- 
tations, not  connected  with  organic  disease, 
may  generally  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  patient 
is  of  a full  habit,  and  has  a tolerably  strong 
pulse,  bleeding  or  cupping  may,  perhaps,  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage  ; but  this  should 
be  cautiously  done.  In  such,  too,  a course 
of  gentle  purgatives  may  be  necessaiy; 
they  should  not  be  salines,  but  of  a cordial 
nature,  something  like  this . — Pill  of  Aloes 
and  MjTrh,  and  Compound  Galbanum  Pill, 
of  each  i a drachm  ; divide  into  12  Pills, 
and  take  one  at  bed-time.  Compound  Infu- 
sion of  Senna  and  Decoction  of  Aloes,  of 
each  3 ounces;  Spirits  of  Sal  Volatile,  1 
drachm ; Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamums, 
2 drachms ; Tartrate  of  Potash,  I ounce ; 
mix,  and  take  two  tablespoonsful  occa- 
sionally. 


Heart-burn  is  a sense  of  uneasiness  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  from  whence  it  ascends, 
with  acid  eructations  and  a burning  heat, 
into  the  throat.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied by  faintness,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
and  commonly  bv  what  is  termed  Water- 
brash,  the  mouth  becoming  filled  with  a 
limpid  fluid  from  the  stomach,  the  upper 
orifice  of  which  is  called  cardis,  from  its 
being  the  seat  of  the  Heart ; it  is  especially 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any  irritating 
causes,  and  such  disturbance  we  tenn 
Heart-bum  or  Cardialgia.  Anything  which 
deranges  the  functions  of  the  stomach  will 
be  likely  to  cause  this — indigestible  food, 
especially  butter  and  cheese,  or  fat  and  oil 
of  whatsoever  kind  ; so  also  will  strong 
mental  emotion  and  pregnanoy,  in  the  latter 
months  of  which  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  Heart-burn.  The  best  remedies  are 
alkalies,  combined  with  mild  aperients, 
such  as  Magnesia,  or  Tartrate  of  Soda  and 
Rhubarb.  If  there  is  much  flatulency, 
Gregory’s  Powder,  in  J-drachm  doses, 
is  good ; and  where  the  pain  is  great,  about 
0 drops  of  Laudanum  may  be  taken  with 
each  dose.  In  obstinate  cases,  a leech  or 
two,  or  a succession  of  small  blisters,  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  will  probably  be  useful ; 
but  the  main  thing  is  a well-regulated  and 
simple  diet,  and  avoidance  of  the  oftending 
substances ; no  ale,  beer,  nor  wine,  but  a 
little  brandy  and  water  at  dinner ; gentle 
exercise,  and  the  treatment  directed  under 
the  head  of  Dyspepsia. 

Heat.  We  undemtand  by  this  term, 
first,  the  sensation  experienced  in  coming 
in  contact  with  a body  of  a higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  blood : second,  the 
cause  of  that  sensation,  or  Caloric  (which 
sec).  Into  the  theory  of  this  important 
agent,  as  it  affects  the  operation  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  we  need  not  enter  at  all 
fully,  our  inquiry  just  now  being  directed 
to  its  action  on  the  human  system,  in  its 
different  states  and  conditions  of  health  or 
disease : as  it  is  desirable,  however,  that  our 
readers  should  understand  something  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  Heat,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  give  some  explanation  thereof. 

There  are  two  states  in  which  -we  find 
Heat.  In  the  one  case  we  recognize  it  by 
the  touch,  in  the  other  we  cannot  find  it  out 
by  such  means.  The  air  has  a very  large 
quantity  of  Heat  hidden  in  it,  even  when  it 
seems  coolest  to  you.  It  contains  so  much 
Heat,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  the 
quantity  contained  in  a few  square  inches, 
if  driven  out,  is  sufficient  to  light  a piece  of 
tinder.  We  have  drawn  here  a figure  of  a 
solid  square,  or  cube,  that  we  may  be  fully 
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understood.  Each  face  has  four  edges,  as 
in  tig.  1,  aud  there  aro  six  faces  to  the  solid 


square,  as  in  ng.  z.  inow  it 
you  had  a vessel  which  would 

inio  me  inm  ana  water  at 

the  bottom.  In  a second  or  ( ) 

i 

hold  about  twelve  square 

two  the  air  in  the  round  \ 

inches  or  cubes  of  air,  and 

bulb  of  the  tube  wall  begin 

?/3 


'fioiL 


could  so  mauage  us  to  com 
press  it  into  tlie  size  of  one 
square  inch,  so  much  Heat 
would  be  given  out  that  a 
piece  of  tinder  would  be  set 
on  fire  by  it. 

If  you  procure  a piece  of  thick  iron  wire, 
and  hammer  the  end  of  it  on  an  anvil  or 
hard  stone,  you  will  find  that  after  a few 
blows  it  '.has  become  very  hot.  You  have 
compressed  the  particles  of  the  iron,  and 
the  latent,  or  hidden.  Heat,  has  become 
sensible  to  the  touch.  The  Heat  kept  the 
particles  or  atoms  of  iron  apart  from  each 
other;  but  when  you  have  hammered  them 
close,  your  hfimmcring  will  produce  no 
more  Heat.  You  have  learned  by  this  ex- 
periment, which  any  one  may  perform  with 
a piece  of  soft  iron  wire,  that  Heat  has  a 
tendency  to  separate  the  particles  of  which 
bodies  are  composed,  aud  make  them  larger. 
This  separation  is  called  expansion.  A bar 
of  iron,  when  heated,  becomes  longer ; and 
hence,  if  the  iron  pieces  or  plates  upon 
which  the  wheels  of  tlie  railway  engines  run 
were  to  be  placed  in  winter  with 
their  ends  close  against  each 
othei’,  they  would  be  so  expanded 
by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  that  they  would  be- 
come crooked,  and  the  line 
would  be  unsafe  to  travel  upon. 
This  expansion  of  bodies  by 
Heat  is  taken  .advantage  of  by 
])ersons  who  wish  to  measure 
sensible  Heat.  Thermometei’s 
.are  constructed  of  bodies  which 
aro  readily  exp.ansible  by  Heat. 
Those  commonly  in  use  are  made 
j of  quicksilver  enclosed  in  glass. 
The  glass  tube  is  mounted  on  a 
jriece  of  bone  or  ivory,  which 
bears  the  marks  of  degrees,  so 
that  the  amount  of  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  quicksilver 
can  be  stated  or  registered. 
There  arc  various  fonns  of  Heat 
measurers,  or  thermometers,  and 
this  is  how  to  construct  a simple 
one.  Take  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  pour  into  it  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  ink,  and  two  tablcspoonsful  of  water, 
and  set  it  upon  the  table.  Ha^dng  procured 
a glass  tube,  which  has  been  blown  into  a 
bulb  at  one  end,  warm  it  thoroughly  before 


the  fire,  and  then  rapidly  place  it  in  the 
bottle,  so  that  the  open  end  is  plunged 


to  contract,  and  the  inky 
water  will  ascend  the  tube, 
and  perhaps  rush  into  the 
bulb.  When  all  upward 
motion  in  the  water  has 
ceased,  place  your  h.and 
\ipon  the  bulb,  and  you  will 
then,  by  warming  tbe  air 
inside,  cause  it  to  expand, 
and  the  water  in  the  tube 
will  again  descend.  Pure  water  would 
answer  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  ink,  but 
the  latter  is  more  easily  seen  as  it  ascends 
and  descends  the  tube. 

If  you  place  the  bulb  and  bottle  near  the 
fire,  the  air  in  the  bulb  will  be  expanded 
still  further.  Your  thermometer  just  shows 
that  Heat  h.as  been  taken  froiir  the  fire 
and  combined  with  the  air  in  the  bulb. 
But  how  was  the  Heat  conveyed  from  the 
fire  to  the  bulb  By  what  means  was  it 
communicated  ? 

Heat  is  conveyed  in  two  different  man- 
ners. A heated  globe  of  iron,  if  suspended 
in  the  air,  would  send  out  rays,  or  straight 
lines  of  Heat,  in  every 
direction,  as  in  this 
diagram.  When  Heat 
is  given  off  and  con- 
vej  ed  to  another  body 
by  rays  in  this  manner, 
it  is  said  to  be  by  radi- 
ation. To  illustrate 
the  other  mode  in 
which  Heat  travels, 
hold  the  end  of  a piece 
of  iron  wire,  of  three 
inches  in  length,  in  the  flame  of  a 
taper.  The  radiated  Heat  from  the 
you  will  scarcely  feel,  but  the 


small 
flame 
Heat  will  be 
speedily  conducted  to  your  fingers  along  the 
wire,  which  will  become  so  hot  that  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  hold  it.  When  Heat 
is  thus  conveyed  by  a metal  or  other  solid 


body  from  a fire  or  flame  to  any  other  body, 
it  is  said  to  be  by  conduction.  ^Ictals  con- 
duct Heat  r.apuily;  aud  hence  metal  tools 
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which  require  to  be  used  while  hot  have 
the  handles  covered  with  wood,  which  does 
not  allow  the  warmth  to  pass  from  the  iron 
to  the  hand  of  the  workman.  You  could 
hold  a piece  of  wood  of  nnich  shorter  length 
than  the  wire  in  the  taper’s  liame,  and  feel 
no  inconvenience.  These  circumstances 
prove  that  wood  does  not  conduct  or  convey 
Heat  as  rapidly  as  iron  ; it  is  therefore  said 
to  be  a bad  conductor — in  other  words,  its 
power  of  transmitting  wanuth  is  small. 
Woollen  cloth  is  a still  worse  conductor ; 
and  for  that  reason,  wlien  the  flat  iron  is 
used  b\^  the  laundress,  she  protects  her 
lingers  with  a piece  of  folded  flannel,  which 
does  not  allow  the  Heat  from  the  handle  of 
the  iron  to  burn  her  hand. 

You  have  seen  how  the  air  is  expanded 
by  Heat,  and  contracted  by  cold  ; it  is  im- 
portant, moreover,  to  understand,  that  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  cold  air  there  are  more  par- 
ticles than  in  a cubic  inch  of  heated  air. 

The  figure  A represents  a cold  cubic  inch 
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of  air,  which  we  will  suppose  contains  six- 
teen atoms  or  particles,  of  air.  If  to  this  be 
applied  a very  small  quantity  of  Heat,  it 
would  expand  to  the  size  of  11,  Muthout  any 
increase  of  the  number  of  particles,  or  in  its 
weight.  A cubic  inch  (as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  C and  C),  would  then  only  con- 
tain nine  atoms  or  particles  of  air. 

If  the  cold  cubic  inch  weighed  sixteen 
grains,  the  hot  cubic  inch  would  only  weigh 
nine.  If  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  they 
contain  fewer  particles  in  a given  space;  if 
they  arc  contracted  by  the  removal  of  that 
Heat,  they  contain  more  particles  in  the 
same  space.  Some  of  these  particles  would 
be  oxygen  and  some  nitrogen,  always  bear- 
ing the  same  proportion. 

NVe  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  branch  of 
it  with  which  we  are  principally  concerned, 
viz. : — Animal  Heat,  the  evolution  of  which 
constantly  attends  the  processes  by  which  the 
food  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  is  con- 
verted into  nutriment,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  maintained  at  a point 
above  that  of  the  medium  of  its  existence. 
In  the  lower  animals,  this  evolution  of  Heat 
is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
higher;  indeed,  it  seems  to  rise  in  propor- 


tion to  the  powers  of  locomotion  possessed 
by  the  animal,  so  that  where  the  greatest 
muscular  power  is  exercised,  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  nutritionary 
process  going  on  in  the  system;  this  will 
well  explain  whj-  great  workers  are  com- 
monly great  eaters,  and  why  tlie  food  of 
the  labouring  man  is  indeed  sweet,  hunger 
being  the  Siiuce  that  sweetens  it.  People 
who  want  an  appetite  are  very  properly 
recoramendt'd  to  walk  or  ride,  or  in  some  way 
to  exert  their  muscles.  (See  Exercise), 

In  man  the  temperature  of  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
mouth,  axilla,  &c.,  is  between  97°  and  98° ; 
in  a state  of  health  the  blood  is  commonly 
about  100°;  in  disease,  when  there  is  an 
unnatural  stimulatiou  of  the  organs,  it  rises 
sometimes  as  high  as  109°.  This  .Vnimal 
Heat  attains  its  maximum  during  the  day, 
that  is,  in  healthy  persons,  falling  about 
2 degrees  during  sleep ; the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  2 or  3 degrees  higher  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  most  of 
the  mamm.alia,  which  live  a life  of  great 
activity,  it  is  higher  than  in  man ; while 
birds  develope  caloric  in  a much  greater 
ratio  than  any  other  edass  of  animals,  in 
consequence  of  the  nutritionary  changes 
going  on  to  support  the  enormous  muscuhu' 
power  which  they  exert  during  flight. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  how  this 
evolution  of  Heat  is  produced  by  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  take  place  in  the  nutrient 
fluids  of  the  body.  During  the  act  of  respi- 
ration much  ox\  gen  gas  is  taken  into  the 
lungs,  and  absorbed  by  the  blood,  in  which 
fluid  it  combines  with  the  various  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  which  formed  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  food.  Is  ow  we  know  tliat  out  of 
the  body,  when  carbon  and  oxygen  unite,  an 
increase  of  heat  is  the  natural  consequence ; 
wc  are  therefore  justified  in  believing  that 
tlie  same  result  is  produced  in  the  body  by 
(he  union  of  these  two  gases.  As  the  blood 
pursues  its  appointed  course  through  the 
system,  and  gives  out  its  oxygen,  an  excess 
of  carbon  is  left  and  expelled  from  the 
lungs  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  a<  id  gas,  as 
we  have  alread)'  explained  under  the  several 
heads  of  Blood,  Circulation,  Heart. 

Now  as  there  is  far  more  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  than  passes  out  of  it 
again,  the  probability  is  that  this  enters  into 
combination  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  eai-bon 
and  their  compounds,  which  are,  the  result 
of  digestion,  and  tends  to  produce  Animal 
HeaL  forming,  as  it  were,  a stock  of  fuel  for 
the  combustion  which  is  constantly  going 
on  more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  tho 
muscular  exertion  required.  On  this  hy- 
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pothesis  we  can  quite  account  for  many 
well-known  phenomena ; for  example  the 
low  temperature  of  persons  aft'ected  with 
morbus  cwruleus,  whose  blood  is  but  im- 
perfectly oxygenized,  and  of  aged  and 
debilitated  persons,  with  whom  there  is  a 
slow  circulation ; such  ai’e  constantly  com- 
plaining of  being  “chilly.”  Friction  and 
active  exercise,  again,  will  restore  the  wannth 
to  the  limb  or  body  chilled  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  by  inactivity,  and  we  can  well 
understand  why  this  is,  and  also  why  persons 
labouring  under  attacks  of  inflammatory 
disease,  in  whom  the  blood  circulates  with 
great  rapidity,  should  be  hot  and  flushed. 
In  the  foetus,  and  young  animals  born  in  an 
imperfectly  developed  condition,  there  is 
but  little  independent  warmth  ; because  the 
lungs  have  not  begun  to  act,  and  draw  in  a 
supply  of  that  which  foms  the  fuel  of  the 
body.  Animals  which  lie  torpid  for  a time 
breathe  very  slowly,  if  at  all ; the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  with  them  is  very 
trifling. 

Ha-vdng  thus  explained,  as  clearly  as 
we  could  in  a small  space,  the  theory  of  Heat 
in  its  relation  to  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  it  in  a medical 
point  of  view ; first,  as  to  its  physiological 
efi'ect,  that  is,  its  action  upon  the  body  in  a 
state  of  health ; and  second,  as  to  its  thera- 
peutic efi'ect,  when  used  as  a remedy  for 
disease. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the 
sources  of  Heat,  or  Caloric,  arevarious ; there 
is — 1st,  the  sun’s  rays ; 2nd,  combustion  ; 
3rd,  percussion ; 4tn,  friction,  which  is 
mechanical  action;  5th,  chemical  action, 
such  as  the  mixture  of  dilfercnt  substances ; 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water,  for  example, 
where  the  particles  of  the  two  fluids  have  a 
difl’erent  degree  of  density;  and  6th,  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism. 

The  effects  of  a high  temperature  such  as 
prevails  in  tropical  countries,  that  is  from 
80°  to  100°  is  well  known  to  be  extremely 
debilitating  to  the  system  not  bom  in,  and 
inured  to  it.  under  these  circumstances  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  is  considerably  raised;  there 
must  therefore  be  a greater  consumption  of 
Heat,  and  to  supply  this,  the  demands  upon 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers  are 
increased  precisely  at  a time  when  they  are 
too  languid  and  inert  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demand;  hence  that  derangement  of  the 
internal  organs  which  is  so  common  to 
Europeans  in  India  and  other  hot  climates. 
There  too,  as  also  sometimes  in  our  own 
country,  during  sultry  summers,  we  witness 
the  more  immediate  and  marked  effects  of 


Heat  in  what  are  called  sun-strokes.  (See 
Coup  de  Soleil). 

The  skins  of  persons  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  a burning  sun,  is  liable  to  be  aft'ected  m 
various  ways,  the  most  common  being  an 
eruption  of  small  pimples,  or  vesicles 
filled  with  watery  fluid;  this  is  accom- 
panied by  a pricking  or  tingling  sensation, 
and  is  hence,  and  from  its  cause,  termed 
Prickly  Heat.  A tepid  bath  will,  gene- 
rally, alleviate  the  symptoms,  or  an  appli- 
cation of  Goulard  "Water,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a saline  aperient  to  cool 
the  system  and  keep  down  inflammatory 
action,  to  which  those  living  in  a high  tem- 
perature, are  especially  liable;  hence,  the 
greater  danger  of  wounds,  cuts,  the  bites  of 
animals,  or  any  abrasion  of  the  skin,  under 
such  climates,  and  the  peculiar  virulence 
which  the  poison  of  snakes  and  other 
reptiles  possesses.  All  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  diseases  run  their  course  more 
quickly,  and  have  more  aggravated  sjunp- 
toms  in  such  circumstances,  hence  they  are 
less  amenable  to  remedial  measures,  and  at- 
tended with  greater  fatality.  Still,  it  is  well 
known,  that  human  beings  can  exist  and 
enjoy  good  health,  although  exposed  to 
constant  and  excessive  heat,  provided  it  be 
unattended  with  much  moisture.  A dry 
Heat  may  be  borne  and  enjoyed  by  those 
accustomed  to  it,  but  with  wet  comes  malaria, 
rapid  evaporation,  and  other  evil  influences. 

With  regard  to  its  therapeutic  efi'ect,  we 
may  simply  observe  that  Heat  may  be  used 
as  a sootlung  application — an  anodyne  in 
fact,  or  a counter-irritant,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  safest  and  most  access- 
ible remedial  agents  for  unprofessional  per- 
sons to  resort  to ; it  may  be  applied  moist  as 
a fomentation,  poultice,  or  saturated  bran- 
bag;  or  dry,  as  in  hot- water  bottles,  water- 
proof bags,  and  the  like.  Solid  inelastic 
vessels  are  not  so  pleasant  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Heat  as  those  which  are  yielding, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the 
part;  we  should  therefore  recommend  tho 
employment  of  bags  filled  with  heated  grain, 
salt,  bran,  or  some  such  material ; but,  best 
of  all,  is  one  of  Hooper’s  elastic  cushions, 
containing  hot  water.  In  all  cases  of  severe 
form,  such  as  colic,  spasm,  gallstone,  gravel, 
&c.,  this  may  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
tage. When  a derivative  action  is  required, 
as  in  inflammatoiy  pain,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  use  the  moist  bran  bag ; its  good  effect  in 
these  cases,  is  to  produce  perspiration  from 
the  part,  and  this  method  combines  the  ano  - 
dyne  action  of  an  increased  temperature 
with  the  relaxing  efi'ect  of  the  moist  Heat. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  eases 
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which  require  astringing  rather  than  relax- 
ing, Heat  should  never  be  applied ; it  in- 
creases the  flow  of  blood  from  a wound  or 
cut,  and  also  the  swelling  of  swollen  parts. 
(See  Inflammation,  Fomentations,  Foul- 
tices) . 

Heat  is  sometimes  applied  as  a counter- 
irritant  to  the  extent  of  cauterization.  See 
Cautery . 

Heath,  or  Heathek.  The  Erica  or 
Calluna  Vulgaris,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Er  icaccce  is  a very  common  plant  of  the 


woodland  and  mountain  districts  of  this 
country;  it  is  commonly  called  Ling,  mi. 
is  sometimes  employed  in  fomentations. 

Hectic  (Greek  ektikos,  habitual).  This 
term  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  Greek 
feminine,  as  a substantive,  to  denote  a pro- 
tracted or  habitual  fever;  but  more  com- 
monly as  an  adjective,  in  conjunction  with 
the  term  fever,  signifying  an  intermittent 
form  of  the  disease,  which  generally  occurs 
at  the  latter  stages  of  Consumption,  (which 
see) ; and  also  other  diseases  of  a slow 


wasting  character.  In  these  cases,  we  may 
notice,  that  atabout  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  pale  cheeks  of  the  patient  begin  to  man- 
tle with  a beautiful  flush,  generally  so  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  character,  that  we  can 
trace  its  outlines;  the  eyes  brighten,  the 
conversation  becomes  animated,  and  the 
listless  languid  manner,  so  painfully  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  day,  is  changed  for 
a lively  and  vivacious  air,  all  betokening 
an  unnatural  elevation  of  spirits ; this  may 
last  five  or  six  hours ; then  the  paroxysm 
is  over,  the  Hectic  flush  fades  away,  and  a 
chill,  accompanied  by  a clammy  moisture, 
creeps  over  the  whole  frame ; this  is  the 
herald  of  a ])rofuse  perspiration,  wliich  com- 
pletely batlies  the  patient,  and  leaves  him 
or  her,  towards  morning,  in  a state  of  utter 
jirostration.  These  are  the  symptoms  of 
Hectic,  which  has  been  well  called  the 
ensign  of  death ; it  is  like  the  glorious  tinge 
on  the  autumn  leaf,  the  sure  prognostic  of 
decay. 

Hedera.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
containing  about  50  species,  some  of  which 
are  employed  medicinally ; among  them  are 
Sedera  Itelix,  and  11.  Terrestris,  the  Ivy, 
and  Ground  Ivy  (both  of  which  see). 

Hedysarum  (Greek,  edys  sweet,  and  aros 
a plant).  A genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosece.  In  it  we 
find  II.  Alhagi,  and  II.  Sennoidis ; the 
former  is  said  to  yield  the  manna  of  Arabia, 
and  the  latter,  whose  name  signifies  Senna- 
like, has  a root  which  is  much  valued  in 
India,  where  it  grows. 

Helexium  (in  the  Greek  of  Dioscorides, 
elenion).  A species  of  Inula  (see  Elecam- 
pane')-, from  which  a nutiitious  fecula  is 
obtained,  called  Helenine  or  Inuline. 

Hellvxthus  (Greek,  elios  the  sun,  and 
anthos  a flower).  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Compositm  ; our  most  familar 
example  is  the  common  Sun  Flower,  {H. 
Annulus  wdiich  see) ; and  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  {II.  Tuberosus);  whose  tubers  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  but  scarcely 
adapted  for  persons  of  weak  digestion,  or 
those  subject  to  flatulency.  On  some  per- 
sons, Artichokes  proper,  that  is  the  leaves, 
act  as  an  aperient;  they  should  be  well 
boiled  if  taken  at  all.  Dr.  Paris  observes 
that  the  term  Jerusalem  applied  to  Arti- 
chokes, is  a curious  corruption  of  the  Italian 
gira-sole,  that  is  tum-sun  in  English, 
heliotrope  in  Greek. 

Heliotropium  (Greek  elios,  the  sun ; 
and  trepo,  to  turn).  The  Blood  Stone,  so 
called  from  the  red  specks  which  appear  on 
its  green  surface.  It  was  formerly  neld  in 
great  estimation,  as  an  application  to  the 
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back  to  stop  bleeding:  of  the  nose,  and  is  still 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  ; although 
it  is  not  more  efficacious  than  any  other  cold 
substance. 

Helix  (Greek  elix,  from  elisso,  to  turn 
about).  This  term  is  applied — 1st,  to  the 
outer  rim  or  margin  of  the  external  Ear, 
two  muscles  of  which  are  called  Helices, 
major  and  minor  ; 2nd,  a coil  of  wire  used 
in  the  application  of  Galvanism  and  Mag- 
netism (which  see) ; 3rd,  a testaceous  ani- 
mal inhabiting  a spiral  shell ; one  of  these 
is  Helix  pomatia,  a large  kind  of  snail,  re- 
commended as  a nutiitious  food  for  con- 
sumptive patients ; it  is  still  found  in  Sussex 
and  Buckinghamshire,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  south  of  Europe  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  for  his  lady,  when  in  a de- 
cline, he  having  estates  in  these  counties. 
See  Snails. 

Helmixs  (Greek  elmins,  or  elminthos,  a 
worm) . Hence  we  have  Helminthagogues, 
remedies  against  worms  Anthelmintics, 
Vermifuges') ; Helminthiasis,  a disease,  pe- 
culiar to  some  countries,  in  which  worms  arc 
bred  under  the  skin  (see  Guinea  Worm) ; 
and  Helminthocorton,  a plant  celebrated  for 
its  vermifuge  properties  ; it  is  generally 
known  as  Corsican  W orm  Seed. 

Helleboiie  (Greek,  pi-obably  from  elein,  to 
seize ; and  bora,  in  eating) . The  root  of  the 


Hcllcborus  Niger,  Black  Hellebore,  better 
known  as  the  Christmas  Kose,  a plant  of  the 


natural  order  Eanuneulacea: ; is  an  irritant 
poison,  although  sometimes  given  medi- 
cinally. Its  properties  are  those  of  a hydra- 
gogue  cathartic — that  is  producing  watery 
evacuations — and  an  emmenagogue.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  apoplexy,  amenorrhooa, 
epilepsy,  dropsy,  hypochondriasis,  and  cu- 
taneous diseases ; it  is  now  seldom  pre- 
scribed, and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  given, 
e.xcept  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
man.  The  dose  of  the  Powdered  root  is 
from  5 to  10  grains  ; of  the  Extract,  6 to  10 
grains;  Tincture,  1 drachm. 

There  are  other  species  of  Hellebore  used 
mcdicinall}".  The  H.  Faitidus  (Stinking 
Hellebore)  is  given  as  a vermifuge,  the  dose 
of  the  Powdered  leaves  being,  for  a child 
from  three  to  six  years  old,  from  5 to  20 
grains ; or  a fluid  ounce  of  the  Decoction, 
made  by  boiling  a drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  8 ounces  of  Avater ; there  is  also  a 
Syimp,  the  dose  of  Avhich  is  a teaspoonful 
at  bed-time.  This  plant  is  sometimes  called 
Bears’  Foot. 

_ The  IlcUehorus  Viridens  (Green  Ilelle- 
bbre)  has  been  employed  in  America  as  a 
remedy  for  fevers  of  the  typhoid  class,  and 
for  some  convulsive  dise^es  of  children, 
Avhen  attended  by  febrile  symptoms.  It  is, 
however,  a dangerous  remedy,  and  one  that 
Ave  should  be  sorry  to  see  much  used  in  this 
country.  White  Hellebore  ( Veratrium  Al- 
bum), and  Bastard  Hellebore  (Se)-apius 
Latifolice),  are  also  sometimes  used  medi- 
cinally. Sec  Veratria. 

Heloiaes  (Greek  e/o.?,  a marsh).  A term 
applied  to  fevers  arising  from  marsh  mi- 
asma. See  Fevers. 

Helos  (Greek  as  above,  or  Latin  clams, 
a nail).  A name  given  to  the  tumour 
formed  by  prolapsus  of  the  procedentia 
iridis,  a pai-t  of  the  Fije,  (AA'hich  see),  also 
Mgoccphalus. 

Helxixe  (Greek  elho,  to  draw).  A name 
given  to  the  Pcllitory  of  the  Wall ; a plant 
remarkable  for  clinging  to  AA-hatever  it 
touches,  hence  the  above  name.  See 
Fellitory. 

Heaiedesemus  Indices.  Indian  Sarsa- 
parilla. The  fragrant  roots  of  this  plant 
are  used  in  Madras  as  a substitute  of  Sarsa- 
parilla, under  the  name  of  Country  Sarza. 
It  has  also  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  obtained  some  attention.  It  is 
supposed  to  bo  useful  in  att'cctions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  generally,  and  to  possess 
the  sudorific  and  alterative  properties  of 
Sarsaparilla  (Avhich  sec).  There  are  three 
forms  in  Avhich  it  is  usuuIIa'^  administered— 
viz..  Decoction,  take  a Avincglassful  three 
times  a day ; Syrup,  1 to  2 ounces ; and 
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Infusion,  2 ounces;  the  latter  should  be 
taken  with  Limo  Water. 

Hemlock.  The  Conium  Maeulatum,  or 
Spotted  Hemlock,  is  a plant  of  tlie  natural 
order  Uinbellifevce,  and  a powerful  narcotic 


f)oison  ; this  principle  residing  chiefly  in  the 
eaves  and  seeds:  it  is  common  in  many 
English  counties,  and  is  believed  to  have 
yielded  the  state  poison  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  by  which  Socrates  and  others  were 
put  to  death.  The  roots  are  said  to  have, 
when  boiled,  very  much  the  taste  of  parsnips ; 
but  we  should  not  recommend  any  of  our 
readers  to  make  a meal  of  them,  as  it  is 
likely  that,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  conditions  of  ^owth,  that  they 
too  may  be  poisonous.  We  give  Conium  as 
an  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  deobstruent; 
but  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  diseases,  only 
as  a palliative ; also  in  pulmonary  imtation, 
hooping  cough,  neuralgia,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  all  cases  in  which  sedatives  are 
likely  to  be  of  service ; in  skin  diseases  and 
enlarged  viscera,  too,  it  is  given,  and  seve- 
ral other  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  Leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  is  2 or  3 grains,  gra- 
dually increased  until  slight  nausea,  or  gid- 
diness,' is  produced  ; of  the  E.vtract,  from  2 
to  3 grains,  once  a day,  increased  as  above ; 
of  the  Compound  Pill,  from  3 to  5 grains 


two  or  three  times  a day ; Tincture,  from 
20  to  40  minims.  There  arc  two  other  pre- 
parations of  this  plant,  but  they  are  very 
rarely  employed.  The  Ointment  and  Plais- 
ter  are  anodyne  and  resolvent,  and  the 
dried  leaves,  mixed  with  a carrot  or  other 
poultice,  and  applied  twice  a day,  corrects 
the  foctor  of  a cancerous  discharge  in  a very 
short  time,  and  alters  the  discharge  into  a 
salutary  pus. 

The  activity  of  Conium  is  much  dimi- 
nished by  acids ; hence,  in  a case  of  poison- 
ing by  this  plant.  Vinegar  would  bo  a good 
and  easily  procured  remedy  ; of  course,  the 
stomach  should  bo  relieved  of  as  much  of 
the  poison  as  possible  by  emeticA.  As  a 
proof  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  plant, 
we  may  mention  that,  during  the  present 
year,  a boat’s  crew  of  men  from  H.M.S. 
“Wellington,”  while  on  shore  at  Cambel- 
town,  dug  up  a quantity  of  Hemlock,  which 
they  mistook  for  wild  celery  or  parley. 
The  men  who  partook  of  it — eight  in  num- 
ber— became  very  ill,  and  two  of  them  died. 

Hemp,  or  Indian  Hemp.  Botanical  name 
Cannabis  Sativa,  well  known  for  its  uar- 
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under  the  name  of  Malach;  the  Arabian 
name  for  which  is  Hashish.  The  Hottentots 
also  use  it  for  the  jiurpose  of  intoxication, 
calling  their  liquor  Dactin  ; and  in  Nepaul, 
Cheris  or  Cheyris  is  the  name  of  a most 
powerful  gum  resin,  which  is  said  to  be 
obtained  from  a variety  of  this  plant.  See 
Cannabis  Indica. 

Hexuane,  The  botanical  name  of  this 
plant  is  Ilyosci/amus  Niger,  derived  pro- 


bably from  the  Greek  yos,  a hog,  and 
hjamos  a beast,  so  named  either  because 


hogs  eat  it,  or  because  it  is  hairy  like  i 
swine ; by  some  it  is  called  Hogbean,  Faba 
Suiila ; it  belongs  to  the  natural  order : 
Solanaeece,  and  is  a strong  narcotic  poison,  the  t 
leaves  and  seeds  being  chiefly  used  for 
medical  purposes ; the  latter  are  the  most ' 
active.  There  are  two  cultivated  varieties  > 
of  this  plant,  one  annual  and  the  other  ■ 
biennial,  the  latter  is  considered  the  most 
active.  In  this  countiy  the  plant  grows 
wild  on  waste  and  ruinous  places ; it  appears  ^ 
to  prefer  a chalky  soil,  and  is  sometimes 
found  on  cliffs  by  the  sea  side ; it  is  com- 
monly about  3 feet  high,  with  a hairy  stem.  , 
and  large  deeply  indented  leaves  oi  a dull 
sickly  looking  green.  It  bears,  from  June  to  ■ 
August,  dull  yellowish  Avhite  blossoms,  , 
thickly  marked  with  purple  lines ; it  has  a 
peculiarly  fetid  and  unpleasant  odour.  Not- 
withstanding Pliny’s  dictum  that  “all Hen- 
bane is  of  the  nature  of  wine,  and  is  there- 
fore offensive  to  the  understanding this  . 
plant  is  milch  used  in  modem  medical  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  found  to  allay  pain,  and  subdue  ' 
nervous  excitement  without  confining  the 
bowels,  and  acting  otherwise  prejudici- 
ously,  as  Opium  often  does:  in  irritable 
affections  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  and  other 
organs,  its  sedative  properties  render  it  ex- 
tremely valuable.  The  dose  of  the 
Powdered  Le.aves,  is  from  ^ a drachm  to 
2 drachms;  of  the  Fresh  Juice  expressed 
and  preserved,  from  | a drachm  to  1 drachm  j 
of  the  Tincture,  | a drachm  to  2 drachms ; 
of  the  Extract,  (the  most  common  form  of 
administration),  from  3 to  10  grains.  There 
are  also  Cataplasms,  Plaisters,  and  Oil  of ' 
Hyoscyamus,  intended  for  external  use.  In 
over  doses,‘.Henbane  causes  delirium,  coma, 
and  death,  and  its  operation  is  in  general 
very  rapid.  (See  Poisons). 

'I'he  Seeds  sometimes  relieve  toothache; 
the  best  method  of  use,  for  this  purpose,  is 
to  heat  a small  piece  of  metal  nearly  red  hot, 
and  placing  them  on  it,  let  the  fume  which 
arises  ascend  into  the  open  mouth;  taking 
care  not  to  inhale  too  much  of  it.  See 
Narcotics, 


